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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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The  name  of  Colombia*  being  new  in  the  list  of 
States,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  general  and  in- 
dusive  as  the  name  aeems  to  be  when  in  any  way  applied 
ui  the  continent  discovered  by  Coiumbus,  It  is  nerertbe- 
lecs  now  limited  to  tlie  countries  formerly  denominated 
Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  and  Quito,  distinguishing 
them  not  only  from  the  northern  part  of  the  American 
Goolinent,  but  from  t)ic  contlgnous  southern  states  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayrcs. 

In  constructing  a  work  on  this  newly  constituted  Mate, 
the  material^  on  many  particular  points,  hare  been  ex- 
tremely scanty ;  and  therefore,  though  the  Editor  might 
boart  his  original  views  in  various  parts  of  the  work — as 
in  voine  of  tliat  which  immediately  follows,  or  his  exclu- 
sive possession  of  ofBcial  documents — as  in  the  historical 
and  political  part,  yet  he  is  more  anxious  to  acknowledge 
bis  extensive  obligations  to    Humboldt,   Depons,   and 
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others,  even  by  whose  language  he  has  profited,  unless 
when  its  prolixity  required  abridgment,  or  its  inaccuracy 
correction;  for  to  him  nothing  seems  less  honourable 
than  to  deteriorate  the  language  of  a  writer,  in  order  to 
conceal  obligations  to  him. 

A  work  like  the  present  indeed,  obviously  required  the 
aid  of  compilation  as  well  as  of  composition,  as  its  whole 
object  is  to  present  to  the  Reader  a  greater  quantity  of 
information  respecting  this  State,  concentrated  in  one 
work,  than  can  elsewhere  be  found  scattered  through, 
many.  For  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Editor  is  chiefly  indebted  to  his  friend  Mr  Miranda^ 
whose  love  of  liberty  is  worthy  of  a  sire  who  fought  long, 
and  fell  at  last  in  vindicating  it,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  founders  of  South  American  freedom. 

The  liberal  Reader  will  make  every  &ir  allowance  for 
the  first  attempt  at  constructing  a  systematic  work  such 
as  the  present. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  this  part  of  the  Work,  the  Editor  proposes 
to  consider  in  succession  three  great  and  impor- 
tant subjects  1 — the  Recognition  of  Colombia  by 
the  States  of  Europe,  and  particularly  by  Bri- 
ton ; — the  Loan  lately  raised  for  that  country  in 

ioodoit ; — and  the  immense  advantages  which  it 

resents  to  Colonists  from  Britain. 


RECOGNITION  OP  COLOMBIA. 

Hebe  we  may  preliminarily  observe,  that  no 

lea  sufficiently  extensive  can  be  formed  of  the 

bineral  and  agricultural  riches  buried  in  these 

Bmense  regions,    owing  to  the   darkness  with 

irhich   a   despotic   government   has    surrounded 

teir  inhabitants.     They  arc  known  only  in  a  ge- 

sral  way.     The  diversity  of  their  climates,  how- 

iVer,  the  numerous  rivers  which  intersect  them, 

s  excellence  of  the  productions  above  alluded 

,  the  great  extent  of  tlieir  coasts  abounding 
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with  ports,  their  geogra^cal  sitoatimi  which 
approxiiiiates  them  so  madi  to  £tirope,~-eTay 
thing  combines  to  omvince  us  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  individuals,  possessing  capital, 
Uberal  ideas,  and  commercial  activity,  would  reap 
in  course  of  time  firom  their  intercourse. 

The  climate  of  most  of  those  extensive  coun- 
tries is  salubrious  and  pleasant;  the  soil  is  in 
most  places  fertile,  and  in  same  ao  varied,  that  it 
nurses  every  plant,  from  the  pine-apple  and  the 
indigo  of  the  burning  zone,  to  the  moss  and  the 
lichen  of  the  remotest  north ;  the  mines^  too^ 
are  rich  to  a  proverb ;  and  the  fiidlities  for  com- 
merce (whether  on  account  of  being  washed  fay 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  thus  having 
access  alike  to  the  arts  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
or  on  account  of  the  mighty  rivers  which  roll  their 
tides  for  thousands  of  miles)  are  greater  than  those 
enjoyed  by  any  other  regions  of  equal  extent. 

Well  might  the  Abbe  de  Fradt,  to  whom  grati- 
tude is  due  for  his  efforts  on  the  subject  of  South 
America,  exclaim,  *'  Let  us  not  dispute  the  fiurt, 
but  candidly  ccmfess^  that,  as  yet,  America  is  dis- 
covered only  in  name,  and  geographically.  The 
treasures  it  contains  are  still  buried  riches,  which 
its  freedom  alone  can  discover  to  the  Old  World. 
When  vfe  yield  to  the  contemplation  of  those 
blessings  with  which  the  independence  of  this 
immense  continent  will  overwhelm  the  universe, 
the  imagination  is  sterile  to  conceive,  and  lan- 
guage too  weak  fi^r  their  description !" 


I  Their  independence  once  established,  the  Co- 
imbians  will  not  delay  opeuing  a  trade  with  Ja- 
,  China,  and  India.     Their  coasts,  bordering 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  give  them  great  advaa- 
ges  in  such   a  trade  over  European  nations, 
lotto  Beilo  and  Nicaragua  will  be,  in  some  years, 
!  staples  where  all  America  bordering  on  the 
I  Atlantic,  and  probably  Europe  itself,  will  go  to 
■•ipurchase  Indian  merchandise.     This  change  in 
Itfuit  great  trade  will  produce  one  as  considerable. 
1  the  relative  wealth  and  power  of  states,  as  that 
|<lflhediscovery  of  the  Capeof  Good  Hope.    The 
mericans  themselves  will  take  to  Bengal  and 
tuna  tlie  metals  which  they  furnish  to  Europe 
lAt  maintaining  this  trade.      The  day  when  com- 
merce shall  take  this  new  direction,  and  that  day 
b  not  so  distant  as  many  !<uppose,  will  be  that  of 
he  independence  of  tlie  nations  of  Asia  as  well  as 
f  ti  America,  not  to  mention  those  innumerable 
i  advantages   which    necessarily    result    from    un- 
blhackled   commerce.      The   Americans   of  tlic 
f  Xlnited  States  have  carried  on   tlie  East  India 
trade,  for  more  than  fifteen  years  past,  with  greater 
[■Tclative  profits  than  the  linglish.     Tliose  of  Co- 
lombia wdl  have  only  a  third  of  the  distance  to 
sail,  and  will  navigate  on  cheaper  terms. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Atlantic  will  be  joined  to 
the  South  Sea  by  more  than  one  canal.  Nine 
easy  communications  between  them  are  pointed 
out  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  in  his  political  essay  on 
New  Spain.     Since  I78S,  boats  have  sailed  up 
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through  the  ravine  of  La  Raspadura  to  Choco, 
which  they  have  passed  from  the  Pacific  Oo 
into  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles.  A  canal  across 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  would  be  a  matter  of  no  gr 
difficulty.  An  isthmus  of  only  thirty  miles  bill- 
tween  two  oceans,  cannot  be  an  insuperable  barriflar 
to  the  inventive  genius  and  perseverance  of  m^n 
in  the  present  age ;  and  the  ground  is  generalljf 
thought  by  late  travellers  to  be  more  suitable  for 
an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  than  the  academidanil 
have  reported. 

To  this  industry  of  commerce  it  may  be  object- 
ed, that  indolence  and  procrastination  are  fkults 
of  the  South  American  character.  On  this  very 
account,  however,  it  is,  that  the  country  offers 
the  greater  encouragement  to  European  know- 
ledge and  activity. 

Unhappily  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  and  the 
interests  of  the  merchant  are  but  too  frequently 
separated  ;  nor  were  they  ever  more  at  variance 
than  in  this  instance  they  have  been. 

Let  us  examine  the  policy  on  which  this  may 
have  been  founded,  and  consider  the  advantages 
which  the  Recognition  of  Colombia  would  affi)rd 
to  Spain,  as  well  as  to  the  other  European  nations. 


I.  A  State  remote  as  Spain  is  from  her  former 
colonies,  cannot  govern  them  well.  Of  all  the 
forms  under  which  despotism  can  wither  the  liber- 
ties, drain  the  wealth,  and  consequently  paralyze 


the  industry  of  man,  the  vice-regal  form  is  tiic 

most  obnoxious.     "  The  sun  is  light  and  warnii 

tut  the  shadow  is  dark  and  cold,"  says  the  old 

proverb,  in  which  Mussel  mauti  have  declared  their 

opinion  of  the  direct  government  of  the  Kahph 

and  the  delegated  government  of  Pashas ;  and 

what  became  a  proverb  under  the  crescent,  might 

also  have  become  a  proverb  under  the  cross.    The 

real  monarch,  if  he  be  hereditary,  feels  toward 

his  kingdotn  as  a  proprietor  toward  his  estate ; 

the  love  of  his  own  offepring  (a  love  which  even 

the  tiger  feels)  conspires  with  his  natural  feeling 

of  justice,  and  even  comes  in  tiie  place  of  that 

itibeting,  should  it  be  wanting,  to  wish  to  continue 

bAe  prosperity  of  his  people.     The  viceroy,  on  the 

thcr  hand,  is  a  tenant  at  will :  he  accepts  his 

Bice  for  the  love  of  gain  ;  and,  like  all  other 

Ijenants  at  will,  he  strives  to  make  the  most  of  his 

f  time.    These  propositions  have  had  ample  demon- 

I  jtratiop  in  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys  in 

iljJBouth  America  ;  and  the  demonstration  may  yet 

I  ht  found  in  tlje  state  of  the  country. 

When  distant  colonies,  moreover,  become  popu- 

vjous  and  revolt,  they  arc  always  lost  to  the  parent 

tate.    She  is  generally  soon  beaten  by  land ;  and 

tiier  blockade  by  sea  is  contemptible.     In  the  case 

tpf  Spain  and  her  former  colonies,  let  any  one  take 

he  map,  and  run  his  finger  from  the  Colorado  to 

i  Maranon,  (even  omitting  the  few  patches  that 

British),   and  from   Puerto  San  Francisco, 

roani  by  Cape  Horn,  to  the  estuary  of  the  Plata : 

VOL.  I.  h 


Let  him  count  how  many  mites — how  many  de- 
grees— are  in  that  line  of  coast ;  let  him  take  note 
of  the  creeks,  and  bays,  and  gulfs,  and  navigable 
rivers  of  great  length,  that  are  formed  aroiiiiil 
them ;  and  then  let  him  count  the  number  of 
ships  that  would  be  required  for  the  complete 
blockade  of  siicii  a  coast.  The  fact  is,  that  to 
talk  of  such  a  thing  is  equally  absurd  and  dan- 
gerous— ilangerous,  because  of  the  enemies  which 
Spain  would  by  its  means  raise  up,  and  the  small 
power  that  she  has  of  contending  with  those  ene- 
mies. If  she  were  fool-hardy  enough  to  do  so, 
then  must  she  determine  to  lose  Ijotli  the  sove- 
reignty and  the  trade  of  South  America  by  the 
oarno  jK)licy.  By  such  a  proceeding  she  could 
hurt  only  herself.  Colombia  and  the  other  nffl 
states  have  nothing  to  fear  at  her  hands:  tbil 
have  beaten  her  already  both  by  sea  and  by  laiifl 
and  if  slie  is  to  have  any  thing  to  do  iipon  (" 
waters,  we  "  guess"  it  would  be  as  wdl  i' 
molest  the  ships  of  Jonathan.  It  JB  f 
galling  to  the  pride  of  the  Spanish  HUT 
obliged  to  doff'  the  proud  addition' 
the  Indies ;"  but  he  sliuiild  •• 
late  sovereign  got  ri^I  of  '' 
tion  of  "  King  of  i"  ' 
come  republicau. 
in  the  same  quiet  v 
lands  which  no  1< 
should  especially 
her  neighbours  \ 


has  the  certainty  of  loss  before  her,  without  even 
the  probability  of  gain. 

According,  then,  to  the  opinions  of  many  per- 

lons  most  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  Spain  and 

outh  America,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  true 

\  policy  of  Spain  to  abandon  even  the  sliow  of  bos- 

I  tile  proceedings, — fairly  and  freely  to  make  those 

1  concessions,  the  withholding  of  which  seems  now 

be  reduced  to  a  matter  of  form  (since  the 

power  of  enforcing  an  opposite  system  no  longer 

!xists), — and  by  these  means  to  secure  to  herself 

I  the  advantages  which  a  similarity  of  habits  and 

I  customs  in  her  colonies  for  centuries  must  have 

3-eated ;  and  which  are  only  likely  to  be  lost  by  a 

»  lixed  adherence  to  the  determination  of  re- 

lusing  a  formal  recognition  of  their  independence. 

This  is  the  decided  opinion  even  of  the  most 

^lightened  Spanish  writers,  whom  we  shall  now 

quote. 

We  first  extract  a  few  passages  from  the  "  Re- 
preaeutacion  al  Soberano  Pueblo  Espanol,  sobre 
aEmancipacion  de  sus  Colonias,"  by  M.  Llanos.* 

Of  the  unfitness  of  any  one  government  fdr  both  these 

couatries,  he  says — "  The  immediate  and  net/essary  inference 

wbJch  results  frow  the  nature  of  civil  liberty,  under  the  above 

■  pdnciples,  which  are  the  only  ones  justified  by  our  constitu- 

npion,  is,  that  no  one  community  cod  have  any  power  over  the 

rTty  or  legislation  of  another  commuDity;  not  even  when 
may  be  united  hy  a  representation,  just,  equal,  and  ade- 
|uate,  unless  nature  have  also  united  them,  so  that  the  ends 
IT  which  all  governments  were  created,  may  be  carried  into 
"       without  tlie  least  prejudice  to  liberty.     This  will  he 

*  Jutt  published  hy  liililwin,  Cradock  unil  Joy. 
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best  explained  by  an  example. — The  object  of.  every  jast  and 
well  regulated  government  is  the  general  good.  To  govern 
well,  consists  in  providing  with  exactness  for  all  the  wants  of 
a  people,  in  anticipating  their  inclinations,  in  administrating 
justice  witli  impartiality,  and  in  remedying  all  the  accidents, 
civil  or  natural,  that  may  happen  in  a  state ;  in  a  word,  in 
watching  over  their  preservation,  safety^  and  happiness.  In 
the  case  of  Spain  and  its  colonies  this  is  utterly  impractica- 
ble,  not  even  admitting  in  our  congress  their  representatives, 
because  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Uiings,  that,  placed  at  the 
distance  of  one  or  two  thousand  leagues,  the  representatives  of 
the  colonies  in  union  with  those  of  the  mother-country,  (the 
greatest  part  of  whom  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
Uie  soil  of  those  regions,  of  the  character  of  their  inhabitants, 
of  their  wants  which  are  exposed  to  a  thousand  sodden  and  na- 
tural changes,  and  of  their  mclinations,  which  roust  of  neces- 
sity alter  with  circumstances),  could  act  with  the  celerity  and 
judgment  which  would  be  required  to  acquit  themselves  of  the 
duty  for  which  they  were  convoked." 

Of  their  injury  to  Spain,  and  her  incapacity  to  defend  them, 
he  says — *^  Another  very  common  error  is,  that — the  colonies 
form  a  part  of  the  power  of  Spain. — Well  considered,  we  shall 
find  it  quite  the  reverse.  Spain  within  her  fine  and  fertile  ter- 
ritory IS  impregnable ;  but  possessed  of  the  Americas,  she 
resembles  a  body  bending  under  an  enormous  weight,  and 
having  its  members  scattered  over  the  whole  globe.  The 
body  cannot  move  without  the  assistance  of  tne  raembers, 
and  the  members  have  no  strength  without  the  body.  Thus 
it  is,  that,  when  the  mother-country  is  attacked,  she  can  hardly 
sustain  the  shock ;  nor  can  she  then  draw  from  her  colonies  a 
single  soldier,  or  a  single  shilling : — but  if  there  be  a  war,  and 
her  colonies  are  attacked,  then  is  she  obliged  to  send  fleets 
and  armies  to  their  assistance,  and  on  their  arrival  there  (that 
is,  if  they  haye  the  good  luck  to  get  so  far)  they  find  the  mis- 
chief already  done,  and  themselves  no  longer  wanted." 

Of  her  incapacity  to  recover  them,  he  says — **  Spaniards  ! 
let  us  not  feed  our  minds  with  chimeras.  Where  are  our  ves- 
sels of  war,  our  transports,  our  sailors,  our  soldiers,  our  arms, 
our  ammunition,  our  money  to  buy  all  these  thines  ?  Can  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  send  thither  forty,  thirty,  twenty, 
ten,  or  even  five  thousand  men  ?  And  even  granting  we  could 
send  these  different  numbers  multiplied  all  oy  each  other,  of 
what  use  would  they  be  against  several  millions  ?  At  most, 
they  would  delay  for  an  instant  their  independence  ;  but  the 
fire  which  would  secretly  burn  within  their  bosoms,  would 
keep  alive  the  desire  of  freedom  and  that  of  vengeance ;  and 


:l  tliouglit  of,  the  inetrumenU  of  despotism 
riroBld  tall  a  prey  to  just  resentment.  But,  is  there  wniing 
B^u  aiiy  who  is  ignorant  that  tlic  Independents  have  mare 
toldtcre,  a  hettcr  navy,  and  more  credit  than  ourselves  ?  Who 
floes  not  know,  that  once  having  credit  they  also  have  all  ihcy 
K  can  wtdi  Tor  ? — While  the  Spanish  bonds  lor  the  lu»t  loan  were 
at  62  in  thi«  country,  those  of  Colombia  were  as  high  as  1  IS, 
that  ia,  nearly  tlie  double.  And  can  we  even  (hink  of  con- 
Haering  tho*c  whose  credit  would  enable  ttieni  to  l'orm[att 
srmada  capable  of  penetrating  to  Cadiz  ?  What  delirium ! 
But  should  any  of  my  countrymen  be  ignorant  of  tiiis,  they 
til  rarely  must  know,  that  llic  United  Status  of  North  Ame- 
rica have  acknowledged  the  independence  of  those  of  the 
South  ;  soil  that  every  thing  cotupires  to  shew  that  the  Eng- 
lUh  cabinet  must  shortly  follow  their  example.  Thus  shall 
wc  lose  even  the  advantage  of  a  commercial  trcnty  !" 

On  the  same  subject,  M.  Moreno  Guerra,  in 
bis  Maoifiesto  a  la  Nacion  Espanola,  '  writes  as 
follows : — 

"  The  liberal  men  of  Europe  expected,  tliai,  afVer  tuch  a 
glorioiu  revolution,  the  Spanish  Guveniment  would  have  act- 
ed lowardc  America  in  a  manner  bvcominj;  tht>  generosity  of 
ISpaiuards,  and  of  a  free  and  enlightened  government, — a  mode 
of  condoct  which  might  have  secured  the  union  of  ot  least  a 
fMrtof  itwith  Spain  ;  but,  fortunately  fur  America,  the  geniun 
a(  ilM  independence  <li»pused  things  differently.  TIic  Con- 
gms  b^on  by  granting  to  tlie  Americans  a  ridiculous  repre- 
muativn :  atipuinting  for  them  (as  if  doing  them  a  groat  fa- 
Toor)  only  thirty  substitutes  to  represent  them  in  the  Cortes! 
addiostng  to  them  manifestoes  in  which  botli  offerx  and  threats 
wen  bddnut.  The  minister  of  this  bruoult,  Don  Antonio 
PoTcel,  (whose  strength  of  mind,  although  by  no  means  ^reat 
In  state  af!iiir«,  is,  neverthdeM,  greater  than  some  might  ima- 
■iBe  in  what  concerns  ttis  own  anairs),  did  not  wish  ttic  matter 
iDtnisted  to  him  to  he  lost  upon  his  hands.  He  maintained  t)ic 
Cones  in  the  delusion  till  then  existing, and  lie  nrocured  himself 
Uieapnointnicntorcounsellor  ofstatL'i  by  whicti  means  he  with,- 
drew  Irom  Uiut  tiehl,  from  which  he  furexaw  that  he  would  not 
conuioutvicturious.hadhecontinued fighting.  TbcCortesconli- 
Buedlookingupon  the  Revolution  of  America  nsa  chimera;  they 
Hckoncd  upon  that  country  ns  conlidenlly  as  upon  one  of  iho 
pmincei  of  Spnin  itself:  and  the  most  ridiculous  motionii  were 

•  Jml  iiubl»[»>1  liv  ItaMwin,  CnMlwk,  A  Jo; . 
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made  and  carried.  We  heard,  for  instance,  of  the  establishing 
of  universities  at  Cordova  de  Tucuman,  and  at  Monte  Video, 
and  similar  absurdities  :  all  was,  however,  acceded  to,  in  the 
idea  of  persuading  the  people  that  that  country  was  still  under 
our  dominion ;  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any 
one  from  speaking  of  the  true  situation  of  America ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  some,  who  in  their  own  minds  passed  as  very  clever 
politicians,  it  was  wrong  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people.  For 
ray  part,  I  doubt  whether  any  liberal  writer  was  ever  of  opi- 
nion that  its  representatives  ought  to  deceive  tliem,  or  keep 
them  in  ignorance. — Thus  it  was  that  ended  the  labours  of  the 
first  legislature  of  the  year  18:20. 

''  During  the  interval  that  elapsed  from  the  first  to  the  second 
session  of  the  year  182],  a  multitude  of  men,  interested  in  the 
continuance  of  the  contest  between  the  Spaniards  and  Ameri- 
cans, arrived  in  Spain  from  those  regions.  They  affected  to 
despise  those  who  had  put  them  to  flight;  they  came  preach- 
ing war,  but  not  one  of  them  would  inlist  to  go  and  make  it ; 
and  they  all  asked  for  recompenses,  and  the  arrears  of  the  pay 
which  they  said  was  owing  to  them.  Tliey  talked  of  the  na- 
tional honour,  the  better  to  gain  proselytes;  -confounding 
their  obstinacy  and  want  of  refiection  with  ideas  which  they 
were  incapable  of  cherishing  or  understanding.  They  met, 
however,  with  men  of  fantastic  ideas,  and  full  of  credu- 
lity, who,  seeing  these  new  comers  bring  with  them  sufficient 
to  treat  their  friends  (for,  like  Verres  in  his  government  of 
Sicily,  they  had  not  Ibst  their  time),  thought  it  possible  for 
them  to  do  the  same. 

*'  A  part  of  the  Congress  having  already  imbibed  a  hatred 
against  the  Americans,  and  judging  from  the  two  memoin  of 
rorcel  and  Cuadra,  where  that  was  represented' as  won  which 
they  were  on  the  point  of  losing,  began  to  participate  in  the 
personal  affections  of  those  who  had  selected  the  Spanish 
Government  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  private  veneeance. 
General  Morillo  found  not  only  defenders  but  panegyrists,  not 
merely  among  men  who  took  the  title  of  liberaks,  but  amon^ 
the  legislators,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  Congress.  I  demand- 
ed the  trial  of  a  man  who  was  returning  to  Spain,  after  having  . 
lost  an  army,  a  viceroy,  and  a  general  government.  I  received 
only  bitter  denials  ;  and,  instead  of  applying  the  law  to  him, 
he  nad  hardly  arrived  when  he  was  invested  with  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  capital,  which  seemed  only  to  be  waiting  for  him ! 
I  require  only  one  moment  of  reflection  from  thinking  beings 
on  all  these  manoeuvrings,  the  road  through  which  he  return- 
ed, the  persons  he  saw,  and  his  connexion  with  Montenegro. 

**  I  believe  that  the  question  about  America  can  turn  only 
upon  two  hinges, — either  the  Americans  wish  to  be  united  to 


_iiUfi,  or  Hut  SpanUb  Government  lias  the  power  (o  obliKC  Ihvin 

Pifi  be  ao.     Tlie  rapidity  with  wliicli  the  einnncipatlou  of  llint 

■  continent  has  bccu  accomplished  destroys  ciiti'rcly  the  lirit  part 

^  of  thi»  proposition,  as  well  aa  all  that  has  been  said  uboat  the 

prcteadcd  ndliesion  of  (he  Americans  to  the  government  ol' 

the  niotlier-country.     As  to  tiie  second  part.  let  us  turn  over 

ibe  leuT— all  lliose  who  con  see  or  hoar  need  not  be  told  Any 

thing  further  to  know  the  truth  ;  and,  if  that  will  not  do,  let 

nio  refer  them  to  our  arsenals,  funds,  &c.  &c. 

"  Jt  vas  in  this  state  of  thingi  that  tlic  envoys  far  Colombia 
preseolcd  themselves  to  treat  with  our  Government ;  and,  in- 
1  of  aciting  this  opporlunity  for  reaping  the  greatest  ad- 
age passible,  it  seemed  as  if  discord  had  actually  tulten 
n  uf  tlie  Riinds  of  those  who  ought  to  havu  railier 
I  the  good  of  the  country  than  lu  the  wish  of  cxcr- 
le  revenge.  But  that  will  certainly  happen,  as  long 
W  bold  tlie  rcinn  of  government  do  nut  divcut  ihem- 
iBiiif  their  natural  prejudices,  and  do  not  place  themselves 
ia  a  ipbvrc  above  the  little  passions  which  agitate  tho  ccncraliiy 
of  the  vulvar  :  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  join  on  interested 
Mny,  or  have  not  in  themselves  tlie  neceesury  knowledge  to 
fiiiSTlbe  duties  attaehed  to  tlieir  offices,  they  liecomL-  then 
«  toys  of  those  whom  tliey  havo  chosen  for  their  private 
counsellore.  Mr  Cclegrin  believed  that  Valladulid  de  Mc- 
dioscsn  was  in  New  Grenada — Mr  Pelegrin  is  the  minister  for 
lliK  colonies— the  advisers  of  Mr  Felegriu  are  the  advocatca 
fiMtbewarwith  America.  Whatcooldbcexpected  tohapponi' 
"  Tlie  Bavoys  presented  to  the  ministry  the  object  of  ihdr  ne- 
I,  laying  down,  ut^  the  foundation  of  it,  the  independ- 
luMe  countries.  I  will  nut  xuy  whether  they  ought  or 
it  to  have  adopted  that  proposition  ;'  but  1  will  here 
''~  nOiey  ought  to  huve  given  a  prompt  and  decisiro 
"  ■       lib  the  frankness  bocom- 


W#to  it,  terminating  the  olTalr  \ 
;  the  Government  of  so  gonsroui 


I'iiuifadof  thecontomptible  conduct  adopted  bv  the  ministry, — 
^a  coiuiuct  which  must  always  tlirotv  a  discredit,  if  not  on  the 
R  Bl  largv,  at  least  ou  an  infinite  number  of  Spaniards, 
iho  are  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  differ  from  them  in  opt- 
To  hire  writers  to  ridicule  and  insult  the  Americuns, 
even  in  tlie  buNom  of  our  Congress  we  hail  a  great  nuni- 
iraribem,  and  to  calumniate  them  by  absurd  invectives,  in- 
is  to  the  nation  itself,  by  supposing  that  the  Americans 
vith  iheir  gold  to  net  just  as  they  pleased,  (and  thai 
Itlbevcry  moment  of  the  American  Itevulution,  when  minds 
•nn  in  such  fermentation}, — 1  reali_> 
<Hirutuidtry  had  studied  such  a  policy. 


I 
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<<  Many  have  presented  written  plans  on  the  means  of  pad- 
fying  America ;  J[)ut  until  this  moment  we  have  not  seen  any 
treatise  on  free-will  and  necessity,  which  tends  to  prove  that 
the  Americans  must  incline  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, (they  have  indeed  done  enough  to  give  them  an  aversion 
to  it)  ;  nor  have  we  seen  any  one  who  offers  money,  8ol4iert» 
or  vessels.  They  only  spread  a  thousand  calumnies,  lies,  sar- 
casms, gross  insults,  and  most  ridiculous  and  contradictory 
news." 

Again: — <'  And  how  did  the  Extraordinary  Cortes  open 
their  sessions  ?  By  striking  the  la3t  blow  at  the  separation  of 
America,  and  by  excluding  the  substitute  deputies,  whose 
presence  in  the  Congress  served  still  to  sustain  the  credulity 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  America.  What  a  contrast  does 
this  act  present  with  the  conduct  of  the  same  Congress  at  the 
moment  of  their  installation  in  1820!  They  then  legalized 
the  representation  by  substitutes ;  and,  indeed,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  what  a  legislative  body  ought  to  have 
done,  although  the  mode  of  election  was  certainly  not  what  it 
ought  to  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  executive  power.  They 
did  not  comply  with  the  protestation  which  Don  Francisco 
Carabaiio,  deputy  for  Venezuela,  made,  in  which  it  was  af- 
firmed that  such  mode  of  election  was  illegal :  it  was  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  deposited  in  the  archives,  and  he  himself 
obliged  to  obey  the  order.  They  then  found  legal  reasons  to 
oblige  the  substitutes  to  sit;  and  now  they  also  found  reasons 
to  exclude  them.  To  pretend  that  America  is  a  part  of  Spain, 
and  to  give  it  no  representation,  is  a  jargon  incomprehensible 
to  me,  which  can  exist  only  when  the  passions,  not  reason  or 
law,  decide  the  fate  of  nations.  It  is  a  manifest  contradiction 
of  the  constitution  itself;  and,  in  taking  it  as  the  foundation 
of  the  following  argument,  I  wish  to  know  what  reply  can  be 
made  to  it. 

*<  Buenos  Ayres,  for  instance,  is  Spanish  territory ;  so  says 
the  constitution  (Art.  10.) :  this, together  with  the  other  territo-p 
ries,  compose  the  Spanish  nation  (Art.  1.) :  this  nation  ought 
to  be  represented  in  Cortes  by  all  her  deputies  (Art.  27.)  ;  so 
that  a  part  of  it  which  is  not  represented,  either  because  they 
do  not  grant  it  that  right,  or  because  its  representatives  are 
driven  out,  must,  of  course,  remain  out  of  the  nation.  This 
reasoning  will  be  still  more  evident,  if  we  do  but  consider  that 
this  non-represented  part  not  concurring  to  make  the  laws, 
these  cannot  be  binding,  for  laws  are  made  by  the  Cortes 
(Art.  ISl.) ;  the  Cortes  are  an  union  of  all  the  deputies  of  the 
nation  (Art.  27.) ;  the  nation  is  the  union  of  all  the  Spaniards 
pf  both  hemispheres  (Art.  1.)  :  hence  it  follows,  that,  by  all 


4if  than  not  tusUting  in  the  formation  of  ihe  taws,  there  can  be 

I  JIB  lam  for  ihosc  who  are  not  present ;  and  if  the  reason  why 

L«iio«e  are  not  present  be,  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  excloiles 

^hem  because  they  do  not  libe  them,  it  ii  then  evident  that 

Ibcir  wish  is,  that  they  should  form  no  part  of  the  nation. 

Either  Buenos  Ayres  belongs  to  the  Spanish  nation,  or  it  doea 

It  belong  to  it ;  if  it  does,  then  it  ought  to  have  represeota- 

I  Uvea:  if  it  will  ndt  admit  ils  representatives,  then  it  does  not 

!•  wish  Buenos  Ayres  to  be  a  part  of  the  natiun,  and  therefore, 

L  jl  cannot  belong  to  it :  in  a  word,  by  abandoning  iti  revolu- 

■.IJonised  territories,  Spain  forfeits  all  claims  to  tliem,  and  ihey 

ma  belong  only  to  those  who  occupy  them.     It  follows,  frotn 

■11  that  has  been  said  here,  that  the  emancipation  of  America 

fa  a  very  constitutional  act ;  and  that  those  who  have  employed 

IfaemGelvcs  in  proving  the  contrary,  as  they  say,  by  the  prin- 

Vinplea  of  the  constitution,  have  only  been  mating  use  of  so- 

r^ismi  and  declamation,  controverting  points  of  right,  when 

I  il  wu  no  more  than  a  point  of  fact : — and  there  are  men  who 

ft  (ire  the  name  of  learning  to  such  nonsense  1" 

And  again  : — "  Let  us  tear  off  the  veil  which  base  and  de- 
E«tfal  motives  had  thrown  before  our  eyea,  to  prevent  tite 
s  of  America  from  being  examined.  That  part  of  the 
^orUl  which  once  belonged  to  Spain,  does,  in  fact,  belong  to  it 
0  more.  Tliis  event,  so  important  to  all  Europe,  requires 
D  abiolute  change  in  our  policy,  in  our  finances,  and  in  all 
ihe  branches  of  our  administration ;  for,  lo  reason  from  fact,  a 
ment  which  has  lost  three-fourths  of  its  resources,  must 
reforn  the  three-fourths  of  its  expenses,  without  which  the 
injury  will  rebound  upon  itself,  and  it  will  without  remedy  be 

"  It  is  indispensable  that  reason,  impelled  by  necessity,  diould 
f  occupy  the  place  of  obstinacy,  especially  when  there  is  no 
l«ther  remedy  left.  One  only  presents  itself  capable  of  stop- 
pling the  evils  which  the  fatal  war  of  America  has  given  rise 
D  in  Spain  ;  that  is, — tlie  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
k  (kese  regions. 

"  We  ahall  be  able  to  derive  more  benefit  from  treaties  than 
from  war,  vhich,  with  us,  is  purely  nominal ;  although  we  ex- 
perience heavy  losses  through  it,  without  any  of  the  compen- 
.  ntiona  which  any  other  kind  of  war  affords.  During  that  time 
r  adversaries  get  skilled  and  inured  to  arms,  and  having 
eady  made  every  sacrifice  which,  in  the  beginning,  renders 
Pttiat  scourge  so  fatal  to  tiie  human  race,  they  are  the  belter 
I  enabled  to  wage  war,  even  at  the  expense  of  Spain,  tlmn  ever 
I  tbey  were :  augmenting  their  naval  forces  by  seizing  upon 
BiAUrs,  and  with  the  help  of  theiic  destroying  even  our  coasting 
ide,  by  sending  fleets  lo  block  up  our  ports. 
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"  Those  who  wonder  at  this  language,  (which  is  Uie  same  I 
made  use  of  upon  this  subject  some  years  back),  will,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  inform  me  of  the  means  which  we  have  left  to  us  to 
continue  the  war  with  America.  Let  the  Spaniards  of  Lima 
tell  us  what  assistance  those  of  Madrid  have  sent  them  ;  or  let 
those  of  Vera  Cruz,  or  those  of  Tierra  Firme,  inform  the  Pe- 
ninsular Spaniards  who  cry  out  for  war,  how  many  thousand 
men,  or  ships  loaded  with  warlike  stores,  they  have  received 
from  them.  And,  granting  that  they  are  in  a  state  to  send 
something  for  that  object  (which  is  far  from  true),  will  it  be 
sufficient  to  send  a  ship  to-day,  and  one  or  two  years  hence  the 
elements  of  a  regiment  ?  This  ridiculous  way  of  making  war 
is  exactly  what  suits  our  adversaries :  they  have  tJien  the  time 
to  discipline  their  troops,  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  warlike 
attitude,  and  to  stifle  internal  dissensions. 

"  I  think  that  the  late  events  in  these  countries  have  clearly 
demonstrated  tlie  falsehoods  of  those  who  wish  to  persuade  Go* 
vernment  that  we  had  a  great  party  in  America.  It  seems  that 
those  who  reckoned  so  much  upon  the  great  dissensions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres,  have  been  sadly  mistaken  in  their 
conjectures,  having  never  considered  that  all  this  bustle  was 
about  a  few  individuals,  or  some  such  other  incident,  and  that 
no  party  whatever  did  even  once  name  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. 

^*  Tliere  never  was  a  nation  which,  in  the  course  of  a  revolu- 
tion, has  not  had  its  factions ;  but  great  dangers  unite  them  all 
for  their  general  interest.  France  was  torn  by  an  intestine 
war ;  but  France  came  out  triumphant  from  the  general  league 
of  Europe  against  it.  Euribiades  and  Themistocles  were  rivals ; 
but  both  fought  together  against  the  Persians  for  Grecian  li- 
berty. Those  who  wish  for  a  continuance  of  this  war,  without 
giving  also  the  means,  must  either  acknowledge  its  inefficacy, 
or  be  declared  the  enemies  of  the  nation,  having  no  other  wish 
than  the  prolongation  of  our  evils,  and  the  total  ruin  of  our 
commerce. 

'*  Let  us  not  confound  together  national  dignity  with  the  in- 
terest and  folly  of  a  few  individuals,  which  can  produce  only 
evils  without  any  advantage.  Reasons  of  state  and  public  uti- 
lity demand  measures  different  from  those  hitherto  adopted. 
Other  governments,  as  jealous  of  their  glory  and  their  interests, 
have  yielded  to  the  law  of  necessity.  England,  with  a  thou- 
sand times  more  resources  than  Spain,  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge tlie  independence  of  her  colonies :  and  she  has  not,  on 
that  account,  descended  from  the  high  rank  which  she  enjoys 
among  other  powers.  Was  Spain  herself  not  forced  to  yield 
up  her  authority  to  Holland  and  Portugal,  at  a  period  when  she 


wu  iDDch  more  ricli  and  powcrrul  than  at  present]  and  tliougli 
^  it  wu  DD  the  same  continent  ? 

"Itwillnol  thenbeanew  thingfortbe  Spaniardi  oftlie  prc- 
-ge  to  do  what  tlieir  anceitors  once  did,  and  what  otlier 
»  hsTC  also  done,  without  ceasiKg,  on  that  account,  to 
xiat  politiCRlly  OS  such. 

'■  Spaniards!  our  actual  situation  requires  as  extraordinary 
neasures  as  are  our  wants.  The  good  of  the  country  calls  lor 
■  refomi, — but  for  a  radical  reform,  and  not  such  as  until  now 
"  It  been  called  a  reform." 

Such  beiiif;  the  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to 
j^MD,  its  relation  to  other  States  may  next  be 
ntisidered. 


II.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Note 
presented  by  Mr  Zea  to  the  French  Minister  for 
loreigD  Affairs,  and  the  Ambassadors  and  Foreign 
plinifiters  at  Paris. 

"  The  undersigned  Envoy  Extraordinary  aod  Minister  Pic- 
poteuUary  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  to  establish  political 
il  commercial  relations  with  the  Powers  of  Europe,  has  the 
Miour  to  address,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  his  Govern- 
Hnt,  ta  his  Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
lowing  communication : — 
"  The  report  of  the  struggle  which  America  has  just  main- 
lied  agunst  Spain  has  resounded  throughout  the  world.    If 
■  be  adinitled  that  ignorance  may  still  exist  respecting  its  mar- 
Uou*  details,  no  doubt  can  ariae  upon  the  immense  results 
tHJncd  by  force  of  battles  and  victoriei.     Oppressed  Ame- 
a,  enslaved  for  three  centuries,  has  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
t  moliier-country.     Spain  is  no  longer  any  thing  beyond  the 
H  which  wash  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula. 
I'  In  short,  America  has  attained  her  majority;  the  increase 
a  population,  the  progress  of  intellect,  a  thousand  new 
a  which  the  mother-country  could  not  supply,  rendered 
criaia  inevitable.     Spain,  depopulated,  without  a  navy, 
tbottt  industry — could  she  have  retained  longer  under  laws 
l«nt)re  continent,  separated  i'roin  her  hy  tlic  vast  ocean  ? 
This  nulencndencc  then  has  done  nothing  but  re-establish 
iialunl  order,  ond  has  put  a  period  to  those  inflnite  cvila  Uigt 
aiicll  an  iU-oiatched  connexion  ncccssariiy  produced. 
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*'  Spain,  driven  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  America^  has 
no  means  of  returning  there.  Divided  in  its  interior,  destitute 
of  influence  without,  deprived  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  where  could  she  obtain  soldiers  for  distant  expeditions  ? 
how  could  she  meet  the  expenses  of  armaments  necessary  to 
reconquer  what  she  has  lost  ? 

**  The  ports,  the  harbours,  and  the  fortified  places,  are  in 
the  power  of  the  Americans ;  all  the  emblems  of  European 
supremacy  have  disappeared.  The  lions  and  the  towers  of 
Castile  have  given  place  to  the  colours  of  independence  and 
liberty.  In  these  vast  countries,  which  were  so  long  the 
source  of  Spanish  greatness,  and  the  theatre  of  foreign  domi- 
nation, there  remains  nothing  but  the  scattered  bones  of  the 
warriors  who  were  sent  to  oppose  themselves  to  our  destinies. 
On  every  hand  nascent  states  are  forming,  founded  upon  the 
same  bases,  equally  favoured  by  nature,  powerful  in  resources, 
confident  in  a  future  which  cannot  deceive  them.  The  cli- 
mate alone  would  protect  them  against  rash  invasions,  if  the 
tried  courage  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  ofier  the  best  of  all 
guarantees. 

"  Amongst  these  states  rises  that  of  Colombia:  twelve 
years  of  an  implacable  war  could  not  subdue  her,  nor  even 
slacken  her  march.  Colombia  has  gathered  the  fruit  of  her 
noble  exertions — she  is  free,  sovereign,  and  independent. 
Very  soon  all  these  new  states  will  form  a  complete  solemn 
association,  and  will  fix  with  common  accord  the  basis  of  that 
grand  confederation,  against  which  every  foreign  attack  would 
be  more  absurd  than  dangerous.  The  coalition  of  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  would,  if  it  were  possible,  miscarry  before 
this  barrier. 

"  Thus  arrived  at  the  point  where  she  finds  herself  assimi- 
lated in  fact  and  in  right  to  all  existing  nations,  wishing  to 
live  amicably  with  all  people,  America  has  only  to  obtain  her 
recognition  by  the  great  family  of  which  she  forms  a  part, 
and  to  which  her  association  cannot  fail  to  offer  many  aovan- 
tages. 

**  It  is  with  this  view  that  the  undersigned  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  has  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress his  Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af&irs,  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  intentions  of  his  Government. 

*'  The  Republic  of  Colombia  is  established,  and  its  Govern- 
ment is  in  full  activity.  Spain  no  longer  possesses  any  thing 
upon  its  territory ;  and  an  army  of  60,000  men,  supported  by 
an  army  of  reserve  of  the  same  force,  secures  the  existence 
of  Colombia. 

'*  The  Republic  has  every  characteristic  of  all  the  recog- 
nized Governments  upon  earth ;  she  does  not  ask  of  any  of 


lliem  by  what  means,  or  by  what  right,  ihey  have  become 
what  tbey  are — they  exist :  thie  is  all  tliat  concerns  her  tv 
Colombia  respects  all  that  exists  ;  she  bag  a  right  to 
tciprocity :  she  demands  it ;  and  ibis  demand  is  dictated 
ettnef  by  interest  nor  by  fear ;  either  one  motive  ur  the 
f  unirorthy  of  a  generous  and  free  nation. 
'  Who  could  make  an  attack  upon  her?  who  could  either 
idd  to  her  wealtii  or  diraioish  it  ?  of  whom  has  she  need  ? 
ind  amoog  all  the  nations  known,  where  is  there  one  [hat 
Uoes  Dot  aspire  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  her  ? 
Colombia  has  an  intimate  consciousness  of  ber  strength.  If 
all  nations  to  share  the  treasures  which  nature  has 
ffisbed  upon  her,  it  is  rattier  from  a  sentiment  of  generosity 
m  a  spirit  of  calculaiion- 

'  Whoever  will  approach  Colombia  with  pacific  and  bene- 
(dent  intentions,  may  draw  in  full  security  from  the  common 
DUTce  of  our  riches.  Such  is  the  single  basis  of  the  relation 
rhich  we  arc  dcsirons  to  have  with  all  the  people  of  the 
jBTth — cordiality,  liberty,  reciprocity.  The  jealousies,  the 
liitnist  which  formerly  separated  the  various  nations,  and 
Sined  them  one  against  another,  are  banished  from  the  legis- 
iRtion,  as  well  as  from  the  spirit  of  our  fellow-citizens.  We 
^'11  never  fiJsify  the  philanthropic  principles  for  which  blood 
■s  dowed  in  such  abundance  upon  the  field  of  battle  and  the 
iffold. 

*  But  afler  having  thus  fulfilled  all  her  duties  with  regard 
0  other  nations,  Colombia  owes  it  to  herself  to  require  that 
T  own  rights  be  equally  recognized.     Colombia  holds  her 
imesiions  from  no  person :  she  has  originated  herself,  and 
eckons  upon  her  own  means  of  support.  Independent,  strong, 
,  and  invulnerable,  she  obeys  no  sentiment  but  that  of 
eneral  benevolence  ;  she  aspires  to  render  the  relations  of  all 
■     will  treat  with  her  etasy,  amicable,  and  useful. 
tensive  and  rich  continent,  inhabited  by  civilized 
mple,  cannot  remain  foreign  to  the  rest  of  the  world :  it 
rould  always  be  difficult  to  conceive  relations  durable,  advan- 
Biligeous,  and  such  as  the  interest  of  commerce  requires,  be- 
tween states  of  which  the  governments  do  not  recognize  each 
Other  reciprocally. 

"  These  unequivocal  principles,  these  powerful  considera- 
^tions,  impose  upon  the  undersigned  tl)e  obligation  of  commu- 
*cBting  to  his  Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
t  iDtentions  of  his  Government,  which  are  as  under : — 
"  1st,  That  the  Government  of  Colombia  acknowledges  all 
txitting  Governments,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin, 
■»  whatever  their  form. 
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<'  2d,  Tliat  it  will  not  have  communication  except  with 
such  Governments  as  acknowledge  Colombia. 

*'  3d,  That  commerce,  admission  to  the  harbours,  and 
remaining  in  the  countrv,  with  liberty  and  protection,  are 
assured  to  the  people  wno  belong  to  any  country  that  has 
acknowledged  Colombia. 

**  4rth,  "Diat  the  same  ports  are  shut,  and  privileges  refused, 
to  the  people  pf  nations  that  do  not  acknowledge  Colombia. 

"  5th,  That  there  shall  be  a  delay  of  admission  to  the  ports 
of  Colombia  proportioned  to  the  delay  of  acknowledgment. 

"  6th,  That  measures  will  be  taken  to  exclude  merchandise 
from  all  countries  that  shall  refuse  to  acknowledge,  or  delay 
acknowledging,  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

*'  The  undersigned,  in  communicating  to  his  Excellency 
the  sentiments  and  principles  of  his  Government,  urges  the 
necessity  of  a  prompt  reply.  His  Excellency  is  too  enlight- 
ened not  to  perceive  the  motives  of  such  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  a  Government,  whose  seat  is  at  so  great  a  distance ;  and 
which  being  occupied  at  the  same  moment  with  its  interior 
organization,  and  the  establishment  of  its  foreign  relations, 
cannot  admit  either  the  delays  or  the  minutiae  of  proceeding, 
of  which  it  believes  that,  according  to  ancient  usage,  it  might 
avail  itself  in  these  new  circumstances,  and  of  which  the  no- 
velty even  is  an  additional  motive  for  desiring  the  prompt  so- 
lution, which  Colombia  looks  for  with  equal  confidence  m  the 
enlightened  views  of  the  Government  of  ♦  •  ♦  •  •  and  its 
own  strength. 

**  The  undersigned  eagerly  embraces  this  opportunity  of 
representing  to  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs 
the  assurance  of  his  highest  consideration. 

(Signed)     "  F.  A.  Zea." 

"  Paris,  AprU  8. 1822." 

No  respectable  British  Journal  made  injurious 
comments  on  the  preceding  Note.  This  was  re- 
served only  for  the  French  papers.  We  shall  lay- 
before  the  reader  both  these  specimens  of  absur- 
dity, and  our  reply  to  the  same. 

On  the  circular  of  Mr  Zea,  the  Drapeau  Blanc 
of  the  19th  April  contains,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing observations : — 

«  The  author  of  the  Note,*'  says  this  paper,  *'  begins  by 
saying,  that  the  whole  universe  had  heard  of  the  great  con- 


Int  of  the  Colombians  with  tlieir  former  matters,  ihc  Spa- 
niards. 

"  The  T^ole  universe!"  Bays  tlie  Drapeau  Blanc,  "  that  is 

ttj'tag    a  great   ileal.     I  interrogated   mj  washerwmnan  at 

iiBoulogne,  and  my  cheese  merchant  at  Viry,  and  they  humbly 

KtDnfessed  that  they  had  never  heard  of  the  great  contest 

|<  which  liad  shaken  the  universe. 

1  word,  it  13  too  much  for  Colombia  to  tlircaten  the 

I  whole  world  with  being  excluded  from  its  ports  if  it  does  not 

f  tcknowledge  its  independence ;  because  it  is  probable  that 

'e  Colombians  have  more  need  of  commerce  with  the  world, 

n  the  world  has  need  of  commerce  with  them. 

'  After  having  given  our  opinion  on  the  Note  of  Mr  Zca, 

^  e  declare  tlial  we  do  not  confound  with  tlie  republican  di- 

jdomatist,  that  illustrious  learned  man,  that  distinguished  lite- 

y  character,   in  a  word,  that  man  as  worthy  of  uuiversaj 

a  for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  as  for  ihe  amiabletiess 

|>«f  hit  character,  the  softness  of  his  manners,  and  the  brilliance 

tfbh  genius.  Salqubs." 

.  On  this  we  observed,  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
Sfion,  as  follows  : — 

I  Tbe  firet  point  io  this  tirade  (which  we  have  greatly  abridged) 
.Inerviag  a  serious  reply,  is  tliat  where  the  Republic  is  said  to 
jjbreaCeD  the  world  with  being  excluded  from  its  ports  if  ii 


t  the  world  has  more  occasion  for  trade  witli 
ilPo\<Kabia,  tlian  Colombia  has  for  trade  with  the  world.     Now, 
J  threat  in  merely  saying,  in  the  name  of  the  Be- 
iblic)  and  to  the  whole  world,  what  every  independent  man 

says, — I  will  deal  with  yi       "        "  ' 
nt,  or  I  will  not  deal  at  all. 
Wlutely  understood  to  say  this  ti 
'l^es  that  for  a  threat,  when  it  is  only  establishing  a  rule,  or 
lulgBting  a  principle  ?  Would  it  be  well  to  say  to  him  who 
Itertises  goods  for  sale  on  certain  conditions,  that  he  deties 
e  world,  and  that  the  world  can  do  without  him  ?  Assuredly 
e  world  can  do  without  the  trade  to  Colombia,  or  to  any  par- 
r  country  :  but  is  Colombia,  or  any  other  country,  (o 
e  other  nations  permission  to  trade  on  that  account?    liad 
m  capital  specimen  of  wit,  humour,  and  ribaldry,  been  in- 
led  for  a  blow  at  the  legitimate  monarchs  of  France  and 
in,  who  recognized  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Norili 
'Anericftns,  when  their  insurrection  was  but  begun,  when  Bri- 
tish troops  were  besieglne  their  towns,  and  British  ships  block- 
ading their  ports,  it  would  have  had  some  meaning.     Bui  the 
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bringing  to  remembrance  the  unexampled  cruelties  of  .thd 
Spaniards,  when  they  invaded  a  distant  country,  and  hunted 
the  innocent  natives  with  blood-hounds,  is  really  a  bitter  sort 
of  reminiscence ;  and  the  Legitimates  of  France  and  Spain 
have  no  reason  to  thank  M.  SaJgues,  whose  zeal  is  productive 
of  such  sarcasms  and  reproaches.  Louis  XVI.  gave  legitimacy 
the  severest  blow  it  ever  had,  when  he  assisted  the  Americans 
at  the  beginning  of  their  revolt ;  and,  to  add  to  the  disgrace^ 
he  did  not  do  that  with  a  view  to  assist  men  struggling  for  li<« 
berty,  but  to  injure  the  legitimate  monarch  of  England.  AU 
this  M.  Salgues  unwittingly,  or  insidiously  brings  to  mind.  In 
seriousness,  tlie  cause  of  the  very  legitimate  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  conduct  of  his  predecessors,  can  never  gain  any  thing 
cither  by  ridicule  or  argument,  for  both  the  one  and  the  other 
recoil  on  themselves.  The  history  on  earth  which  paints  a  na- 
tion in  the  blackest  colours,  is  that  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
America.  An  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  stain  must  be  useless* 
It  is  indelible;  and  it  is  known  to  all  the  universe,  exeepi 

f>erhaps  to  the  cheesemonger,  the  washerwoman,  and  the 
earned  Monsieur  Salgues.  But  the  real  explanation  of  M. 
Salgues*  rage  is  this : — Like  many  mistaken  Frenchmen,  he 
thinks  France  has  lost  her  liberty  under  the  Bourbons  and  the 
bayonets  of  England ;  and  he  is  vexed  that  any  other  nation 
should  pretend  to  be  freer,  for  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  be 
greater,  than  France.  To  his  jaundiced  view,  the  wings  of  the 
French  eagle  appear  to  be  cut  for  ever, — the  very  stumps  to 
be  lopt,— -it  flaps  in  the  dust, — its  eye  is  dim  and  sunk, — and 
when  a  ray  enters  there,  which  shows  it  those  young  and  free 
and  happy  beings,  whom  it  could  in  its  strength  have  made  its 
victims,  it  can  in  its  weakness  only  shriek,  like  M.  Salgues^ 
from  rage  and  despair.  But  let  M.  Salgues  console  himself-^ 
France  never  was  destined  to  be  free.  It  is  natural  to  a  French- 
man to  creep.  He  loves  always  to  be  upon  his  knees, — at 
home,  to  his  maitresse,— abroad,  to  his  Grand  Monarque  or 
Empereur.  A  chain  of  iron,  or  a  chain  of  flowers,  it  matters 
not  which,  but  a  chain  of  some  kind,  he  will  have  to  dance  in; 
Even  Napoleon  would  have  had  him  free ;  but  then  he  could 
not  have  danced  or  crawled  in  chains ;  so  he  made  Napoleon  a 
Grand  Monarque^ — an  Empereur ;  and  both  floundered  and  fell 
in  the  dust  together.  So  said  Napoleon  himself  to  his  traitor- 
ous Senate,  when  he  had  &llen ;  and  surely  IVf .  Salgues  will  be* 
lieve  him.  May  we  presume  to  inform  M.  Salgues,  that  the 
British  Government  has,  by  a  recent  act,  recognized  the  flag  of 
Colombia ;  and  so  M.  Salgues  may  dance  on,  either  to  Vive  la 
Carmagnole,  or  Vive  Henri  Quatre,  as  he  and  his  friends  may 
happsix)fto  prefer  either. 


Having  defended  the  Note  of  Mr  Zea  against 
ihe  attack  of  the  Drapeau  Blanc,  we  have  a  lew 
Ironla  to  say  to  the  Journal  des  Debats. 

'  Let  tu  briefly  state  the  grounds  upon  whicli  tliat  paper  l-bIIs 

Hfipon  Fntnce, — upon  Europe,  still  to  regard  as  colonists,  anil 

dependants  of  Spain,  the  inhabitants  of  wide  and  distant  lands, 

who  have  won  freedom  by  their  swords,  and  who  are  now 

I  building  tier  a  teropic  of  legislotioQ. 

I  They  are  these : — The  Governments  of  Europe  cannot  treat 
■vith,  and  consequently  cannot  recognize  Colombia  as  Jndc- 
cndent ;  because,  1.  "  They  ore  ignorant  of  the  Revoiiition 
B  South  America"  2.  "  Colombia  has  only  SOOO  or  10,000 
roops ;"  3.  "  Cotombia  borrows  money,  and  pays  the  interest 
igularly  U  London ;"  4.  "  The  limits  of  Colombia  are  not 
lown ;  5.  "  There  is  no  federation  among  tbc  sevei'al  Slates 
pn'siog  Colombia." 

e  have  never  seen  any  thing  pretending  to  be  logic,  whjcli 

is  at  all  equal  to  tbig.    There  is  no  strength  in  the  individual 

ru  ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  put  together,  makes  the 

e  weaken  the  other.     If  the  Ciovernments  of  Europe  know 

Jt  of  the  poUtlcal  existence  of  Colombia,  how  come  they  to 

uignate  the  number  of  her  troops,  or  her  went  of  boundaries, 

rthe  absence  of  federation?  If  it  be  true,  that  the  Govern- 

rots  of  Europe  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  ColombiLi, 

ere  is  not  one  word  more  which  their  abettors  can  add  on  the 

nbject.  Gratiting  the  truth  of  this  first  position,  therefore,  re- 

kces  all  the  athers  to  mere  conjectures, — conjectures  as  idle 

H  If  the  writer  had  gone  about  to  quarrel  witli  the  kingdoms  of 

e  moon  and  the  dog-star.     But  how  comes  il,  we  would  ask, 

,  at  tbe  Governments  of  Europe  are  ignorant  of  the  eKiKtence 

^Colombia?  And  are  we  to  take  the  declaration  according  to 

~K  commoD  sense  of  mankind,  or  according  to  the  etiquette  of 

lurts  ?  If  the  former,  then  the  good  old  maxim  is  reversed. 

^t  masim  bore,  that  "  there  was  no  royal  road  to  know- 

'  we  must  DOW  give  that  up,  and  say,  "  knowledge  has 

I  road  to  royalty."     We  always  thought,  that  the  hatred  of 

he  freedom  of  the  press,  which  has  long  been  shown  by  Its 

f^ndei  tttonargues,  had  had  reference  to  la  grande  nation  ;  and 

V  thould  never  have  dreamt  that  it  was  for  behoof  of  U  grand 

tar<iue  himself,  had  it  not  been  so  set  down  in  a  journal 

>e  every  line  is  weighed  in  tlic  balance  of  royal  approba- 

„    .   We  admire  the  candour  of  this  admission ;  but  we  doubt 

to  policy.    What !  sbail  the  Journal  des  DebaU  say,  in  plain 

ienm,  ay,  and  Ihat  too  avcc  privilege  Hh  nji,  that  Itie  King— 

VOL.  I.  C 
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that  the  Court  of  France  is  ignorant  of  a  Revolution,  the  result 
of  a  war  which  has  lasted  longer  than  the  siege  of  Troy  itself? 
This  cannot  be  the  meaning.  It  must  therefore  be,  that  the 
information,  though  true-^though  clear  and  common  as  the 
sun  at  noon-day,  has  not  come  in  that  stateliness  of  form,  and 
that  accordance  with  the  old  notions  of  legitimacy,  wUeh  it 
would  be  seemly  in  a  king  to  receive.  We  regret  that  it  ahould 
not  have  so  come ;  but  though  this  be  an  ace  in  idiich  cooti- 
nental  kings  or  courts  are  peculiarly  prolific,  we  haive  not 
heard  of  their  bringing  forth  a  single  free  state.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  lay  the  fair  foimdling  of  the 
Andes  at  the  portal  of  legitimacy, — and  tkoiigh  the  Ic&y  inba- 
bitant  may  with  perfect  justice  deny  her  consangtiiBity,  we  do 
not  see  how  he  can  dispute  her  existence,  or  ewat  deny  protec- 
tion to  her,  without  proclaiming  himself  at  mice  to  be  defective 
in  head  and  in  heart.  The  position,  however,  presents  mo  sub- 
stance upon  which  an  argument  can  infringe :  no  man  ever  cut 
asunder  a  cloud,  or  knocked  down  a  shadow.  Mr  Zea,  may  say 
to  the  Journalist,  as  Macbeth  did  to  the  ^ost,— - 


-     M 
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Thy  bones  ace  marrowlesa ;  thy  blood  is  ccdd ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculatioD  in  those  eyes. 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with.*' — 

Where  ignorance  b  bliast  *tis  foUy  to  be  wise.*' 


The  serviles  of  France,  therefore,  know  not  Colombia.  But, 
no,  that  is  not  the  way  to  account  for  the  sublime  ignorance  of 
the  Journal  des  Debats.  The  writer  in  that  illuminated  paper 
has  approached  too  near  to  the  sapphire  blaze  of  the  gmt 
Bourbon,  and,  like  our  Milton, 
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Daaled  with  «zcess  of  iisbt. 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night.'* 


III.  This  just  demand  of  the  Colombian  Go* 
veromentt  was  first  acceded  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  the  message  transmitted  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  House 
of  Representatives : — 
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To  tlie  Hou»e  of  Hcpreaentativcs  orilie  United  Stales. 

In  tronfntitcing  to  tlie  House  of  Representatives  the  docu- 

teats  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  Iliat  house  of  the  30th 

f  January,  1  consider  it  my  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of 

n^rese  to  s  very  iinportanl  subject,  and  to  cominuntcate 

nts  of  tlie  Executive  on  it,  timt,  fhoulil  Congren 

llkntertaia  Eimilar  Bentiments,  there  may  be  such  co-operation 

[  between  the  two  doparimenis  of  the  Government,  as  their  re- 

I  apective  rights  and  duties  may  require. 

The  revolutionary  movement  in  the  Spanish  provinces  in 

*'8  hemisphere  attracted  the  attention,  and  excited  the  3ym- 

"ly,  of  our  fellow-citizens,  from  its  commencement.     'I'his 

tag  WBS  natural  and  honourable   to  them,   from   causes 

[:li  need  not  be  communicated  lo  you.     It  has  been  grati- 

g  to  all,  to  see  the  general  acquiescence  wliich  haa  been 

lifeited  in  the  policy  which  the  constituted  authorities 

edeenved  it  proper  to  pursue,  in  regard  to  thit  contest. 

MOD  as  the  movement  assumed  such  a  steady  and  consis- 

it  form  aa  to  mate  the  success  of  the  provinces  probable, 

;  rights  to  which  ihey  were  entitled  by  the  law  ot  nations, 

*  equal  parties  to  a  civil  war,  were  extended  lo  them.    Each 

wsB  permitted  to  enter  our  ports  with  its  public  and 

:  ships,  and  to  take  from  them  every  article  which  was 

t  sabject  of  commerce  with  other  nations.     Our  citiiens 

lo  carried  on  commerce  with  both  parties,  and  the  Govern- 

lent  has  protected  il,  with  each,  in  articles  not  contraband 

if  war.    Through  the  whole  of  this  contest,  the  United  States 

Bve  remained  neutral,  and  have  fulGllcd,  with  the  greatest 

iDpartiality,  all  the  obligations  incident  to  that  character. 

""  's  contest  has  now  reached  such  ii  iicuge,  and  been  at- 

1  with  such  decisive  success  on  the  part  of  the  provinces, 

hat  it  mwts  the  most  profound  consideration,  whether  their 

It  to  the  rank  of  independent  nations,  with  all  the  advan- 

J  incident   to   it    in    their   intercourse   with   the   United 

,  is  not  complete.     Buenos  Ayres  assumed  the  rank  by 

i  forrnsl  declaration  in  1S16,  and  has  enjoyed  it  since  JHIO, 

ision  by  the  parent  country.     The   provinces 

imposing  the  Repnbltc  of  Colombia,  after  having  separately 

Klared  their  independence,  were  united  by  a  fundamental 

,  «f  December  17.  1819.     A  strong  Spanish  force  occu- 

,  at  that  time,  certain  parU  of  the  territory  within  their 

ia,  and  waged  a  destructive  war.     That  force  has  since 

1  repeUtedly  defeated,  and  the  whole  of  il  cither  made 

Ronen,  or  destroyed,  or  expelled  IVom  the  country,  with  the 

of  a  small  portion  only,  which  is  blockaded  in  two 

The  provinces  of  (he  Pacific  have  likewise  been 
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very  successful.  Chili  declared  its  independence  in  1818,  and 
has  since  enjoyed  it  undisturbed ;  and  of  late,  by  the  assistance 
of 'Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Revolution  has  extended  to 
Fbru.  Of  the  movements  in  Mexico,  our  information  is  less 
authentic;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  distinctly  understood,  that 
the  new  Government  has  declared  its  independence,  and  that 
there  is  now  no  opposition  to  it  there,  nor  a  force  to  make 
any.  For  the  last  three  years  the  Government  of  Spain  has 
not  sent  a  single  corps  of  troops  to  any  part  of  that  country ; 
nor  is  there  reason  to  believe  it  will  send  any  in  future.  Thus 
it  is  manifest  that  all  those  provinces  are  not  only  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  independence ;  but,  considering  the  state  of 
the  war  and  other  circumstances,  that  there  is  not  the  most 
remote  prospect  of  their  being  deprived  of  it. 

When  the  result  of  such  a  contest  is  manifestly  settled,  the 
new  Government  have  a  claim  to  recognition  by  other  powers, 
which  ought  not  to  be  resisted.  Civil  wars  too  often  excite 
feelings  which  the  parties  cannot  controul.  The  opinion  enr 
tertained  by  other  powers  as  to  the  result,  may  assuage  those 
feelings,  and  promote  an  accommodation  between  them,  use- 
ful and  honourable  to  both.  The  delay  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  making  a  decision  on  this  important  subject,  will, 
it  is  presumed,  have  afforded  an  unequivocal  proof  to  Spain, 
as  it  must  have  done  to  other  powers,  of  the  high  respect  en- 
tertained by  Uie  United  States  for  her  rights,  and  of  their  de- 
termination not  to  interfere  with  them.  The  provinces  be- 
longing to  this  hemisphere  are  our  neighbours,  and  have 
successively,  as  each  portion  of  the  country  acquired  its  inde- 
pendence, pressed  their  recognition  by  an  appeal  to  facts  not 
to  be  contested,  and  which,  they  thought,  gave  them  a  just 
title  to  it.  To  motives  of  interest  this  Government  has  inva- 
riably disclaimed  all  pretension,  being  resolved  to  take  no 
part  in  the  controversy,  or  other  measures  in  regard  to  it, 
which  should  not  merit  the  sanction  of  the  civilized  world. 
To  other  claims,  a  just  sensibility  has  been  always  felt  and 
frankly  acknowledged ;  but  they,  in  themselves,  could  never 
become  an  adequate  cause  of  action.  It  was  incumbent  on 
this  Government  to  look  to  every  important  fact  and  circum- 
stance on  which  a  sound  opinion  could  be  formed ;  which  has 
been  done.  When  we  regard,  then,  the  great  length  of  time 
which  this,  war  has  been  prosecuted,  the  complete  success 
which  has  attended  it  in  favour  of  the  provinces,  the  present 
condition  of  the  parties,  and  the  utter  inability  of  Spain  to 
produce  any  change  in  it,  we  are  comfHdled  to  conclude  that 
its  fate  is  settled,  and  that  the  provinces  which  have  declared 
their  independence,  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  ought  to 
be  recognized. 


Of  the  views  of  the  Spanish  Government  on  tliis  subject,  no 
psrticular  information  has  been  recently  received.  It  may  lie 
presDmed,  that  the  sticcetsful  progress  of  the  Revolution 
through  such  a  long  scries  of  years,  gaining  strength,  and  eX' 
lending  annually  in  every  direction,  and  embracing,  by  the 
late  important  events,  with  little  exception,  all  the  domtnioni 
of  Spain  south  of  the  United  States,  on  this  Continent, — plac- 
ing, thereby,  the  complete  sovereignty  over  the  whole  in  tile 
haads  of  the  people,  will  reconcile  the  parent  country  to  an 
accommodation  with  them,  on  the  basis  of  their  uoqualilied 
independence.  Nor  has  any  authentic  information  been  re- 
cently received  of  the  disposition  of  other  powers  respecting 
it.  A  sincere  desire  has  been  cherished  to  act  in  concert  with 
ihem,  ia  the  proposedrecognition,  of  which  several  were  some 
time  past  duly  apprized;  but  it  was  understood  that  they 
were  not  prepared  for  it.  The  immense  space  between  those 
powers,  even  those  which  border  on  the  Atlantic,  and  these 
provinces,  makes  the  movement  an  afiair  of  less  interest  and 
excitement  to  them  than  to  us.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  have  been  less  attentive  to  its  progress  than  we  have 
been.  It  may  be  presumed,  however,  that  the  laie  events 
'Bl  dispel  all  doubt  of  the  result. 
In  proposing  this  measure,  it  is  not  contemplated  to  change 
^eby  in  the  slightest  manner  our  friendly  relations  with 
[her  of  the  parties,  but  to  observe  in  all  respects,  as  hereto- 
fore, should  the  war  be  continued,  the  most  perfect  neutrality 
between  them.  Of  this  friendly  disposition,  an  assurance  will 
be  {liven  to  the  Government  of  Spain,  to  whom,  it  is  presum- 
ill  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  satisfactory.  The  measure  is 
losed,  under  a  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  tn  strict  ac- 
1th  the  law  of  nations;  that  it  is  just  and  right,  as  to 
parties:  and  that  the  United  States  owe  it  to  their  station 
character  in  the  world,  as  well  as  to  their  essential  intc- 
to  adopt  it.  Should  Congress  concur  in  the  view  here- 
presented,  they  will  doubtless  see  the  propriety  of  making 
necessary  appropriations  fur  carrying  it  into  effect. 

James  Monroe. 
Wiuhin^on,  March  8.  1822. 

J  Accompanying  the  message  of  the  Preaident  of 
B  United  States,  was  the  following  Report : — 

Department  of  the  State. 

WoAmgiim,  March  7 The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom 

list  been  referred  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  of  the  30th  of  January  last,  requesting  tlie  President  of 
the  United  States  to  lay  before  that  House  such  conununica* 
tions  as  migh^  be  in  possession  of  the  Executive  from  the 
agent  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Governments  south  of  the 
United  States,  which  have  declared  their  independenpe,  and 
the  communications  from  the  agents  of  such  Govemn^ents  in 
the  United  States  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  teqd  to 
show  the  political  condition  of  their  Governments,  and  the 
state  of  the  war  between  them  and  Spain,  as  it  might  be  coui- 
sistent  with  the  public  interest  to  communicate,  has  the  ho- 
nour of  submittmg  to  the  President  the  papers  required  in 
that  resolution. 

The  communications  from  the  agents  of  the  United  States 
are  those  most  recently  received,  and  exhibiting  their  views 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  several  South  American  revolu- 
tionary Govemmeqts. 

With  regard  to  Colombia,  the  following  is  the 
contents  of  the  papers  alluded  to : — 

Republic  of  Colombia. — Th^re  is  an  important  despat^ 
from  Mr  Brent,  Charge  des  Afibires  of  the  United  SCa|e8»  d«tr 
ed  Madrid,  July  10. 1621,  giving  an  account  of  the  tamper 
of  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  Executive,  respecting  the  privileges 
of  the  Americap  provinces,  and  of  the  plan  proposed'  ft^  iftr 
tisfying  their  demands.  Tlie  following  paragrapAi  is.WQltliy 
of  attention : — 

<<  On  the  9th  instant,  I  received  a  note  from  M.  Ravc^fik 
one  of  tlie  commissioners  of  Bolivar,  requesting  an  itHerriftw 
with  me,  (copy  marked  D) ;  to  which  1  immediate^:  replied^ 
(cop^  marked  £),  stating  that  I  would  receive  bimitbait  yery 
evenmg. 

**  In  this  interview,  be  spoke  of  his  mission  to  Spain :  he 
said,  that  when  he  lefl  Colombia,  he  had  no  idea  of  mqeiiiig 
inth  the  least  oli^ple :  he  had  calculated  to  a  ceriaiiHj!^  ^t 
his  object  would  be  immediately  accomplish^  He  mke^  of 
the  ignorance  of  this  country  of  the  real  state  of  Souu  Ame- 
rica, of  their  illiberality  and  their  prejudices,  wit|i  wftrmth ; 
and  particularly  so  of  the  expression  of  the  King  in  his  speech 
respecting  Soutl)  America.  He  calculated,  he  ^d».  uppji  the 
rriendship  of  the  United  States  to  promote  the  indep^^den^e 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia :  he  had  a  lull  conviolion  that 
he  could  rely  upon  it.  Mr  Monroe,  wMlh  Secretary  of  State, 
had  informed  him,  that  all  the  ministei^  of  the  United  States 
in  Europe  had  instructions  to  advance  the  acknowlfidgiiie«t  of 
their  independence  by  foreign  powers* 


■  I  sympalliizcd  witti  hint  in  llic  unpleasant  «Uuation  in 

idi  tie  was  placed,  and  feareil  that  the  sentiment  in  Spain 

I  not  a«  &vourable  as  could  be  dueired.     He  was  perfectly 

iHstified,  I  said,  in  relying  upon  the  good  Jispofiition  of  the 

Vnited  Slates.     It  was  their  interest,  end  their  giocere  wiib, 

diat  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Spanish 

BAtnencK  should  be  accelerated.     The  United  States  had  not 

1  Wily  been  more  forward  than  any  other  power  in  publishing 

f  to  the  world  their  wishes  with  respect  to  her,  but  hud  accom- 

]  them  with  actions  which  certainly  alforded  the  best 

s  of  their  sincerity  ;  and,  among  them,  1  adverted  to  the 

ige  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

e  commeDcemcnt  of  its  last  session,  in  which,  alluding  to 

^  roposed  negociation  between  the  late  colonies  and  Spain, 

e  basis  of  which,  if  entered  upon,  would  be  theacknowlcdg- 

ent  of  ^dr  independence,  he  says, — <  to  promote  that  result 

.  J  friendly  counseU,  including  Spain  herself,  has  been  the 

f  aniform  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales.' 

J       "  The  friendship  of  the  United  Stales,  he  said,  was  very 

LgrBteTuI   to  the  Rt.'public  of  Colombia ;   and  he  hoped  and 

Ktepected,  that  at  the  com raenc erne nt  oi'  the  next  meeting  of 

ingress,  ^e  acknowledgment  of  its  independence  would  be 

cided  upon.     The  moment  had  arrived  when  all  the  powers 

the  world  would  see  the  propriety  of  it.    He  calculated  tlutt 

e  United  States  would  be  the  hrst  to  take  this  step  ;  he  hoped 

'X  n  confederacy  of  republics  throughout  North  and  South 

;rica,  united  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship  and  inte- 

:  and  he  trusted  that  I  would  use  my  exertions  to  pru- 

e  the  object  he  so  much  desired. 

'  I  heartily  concurred  with  him  in  the  hope  that  nil  Go- 
fernments  would  resolve  to  adopt  a  measure  so  conformable 
O  justice ;  joined  with  him  in  the  agreeable  anticipations  of 
*  c  progress  of  free  principles  of  government,  of  the  intimate 
lion  and  brilliant  prospects  of  the  Stales  of  our  New  World. 
I  presumed,  I  said,  it  was  not  necessary  to  bring  to  mind  the 
BTBst  felt  by  the  United  States  in  their  welfare— an 
in  which  I  deeply  participated,  and  desired,  «s-much 
M  he  possibly  could,  the  happiness  of  our  Spanish  American 
■  ^ren.  What  would  be  the  determination  of  the  United 
ites  at  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  Congress,  it 
»  impossible  for  mi;  to  foresee  :  whether  they  would  c 
fclfcr  it  a  favourable  moment  for  doing  that  which  was  so  r 
^  lAuired,  was  a  poiBf^I  could  not  resolye. 

"  In  this  interview)  M.  Ravenga  confirmed  to  roe  what  I 
I»d  previously  learned,  that  his  instructions  do  not  authorize 
any  terms  short  of  the  acknowledgment  of  independence.     I 
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observed  to  him,  that  I  presumed  do  arrangemeot  would  be 
made  under  them  that  might  have  an  injurious  bearing  on  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States.  To  this  hia  reply 
was,  that  none  would  be  entered  into  by  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  with  Spain  that  would  not  be  perfectly  redpre- 

cal." 

This  statement  is  followed  by  a  letter,  dated  Washington, 
February  29.  1821,  from  Don  Miguel  Torres,  agent  of  tho 
Republic  of  Colombia  to  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr  Adams,  requiring  the  recognition  of  Colombiaa  in- 
dependence. 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  from  the  pen  of  the 
same  agent,  the  following  magnificent  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  the  power  and  capabilities  of  Co- 
lombia, as  a  reason  why  its  independence  should 
be  recognized,  and  its  friendship  courted  :— 

**  With  respect  to  the  ability  and  capacity  of  Colombia  to 
maintain  its  independence,  no  well-founded  doubt  can  arise 
upon  that  point,  if  we  consider,  on  one  hand,  the  great  popu- 
lation of  the  Republic,  which  exceeds  3,600,000  souls,  the 
extent  of  its  territory,  its  natural  and  artificial  resources,  and 
its  situation  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  great  military  talent  dis- 
played by  its  generals  and  officers,  and  the  discipline  and 
valour  manifested  by  its  troops  on  all  occasions,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  celebrated  battles  of  Boyaca  and  Carabdbo, — in 
the  capture  of  St  Martha,  defended  by  17  exterior  batteries, 
all  taken  by  assault, — and  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses  of 
Carthagena  and  Cumana. 

"  Some  idea  may  be  also  formed  of  the  degree  of  splendour, 
power,  and  future  prosperity  of  the  new  Republic,  by  con- 
sidering it  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  with  an  extent 
of  coast  of  1200  miles  on  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Orinoco,  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,— -and  of  700  miles  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  from  Panama  to  Bahia  de  Tumbez,  and  exempt  at  all 
seasons  from  any  of  those  dreadful  hurricanes  whicn  cause 
mich  disasters  in  the  Antilles,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in 
otherplaces. 

**  Toe  ^reat  canals  which  are  formed  by  the  river  Orinoco 
!md  its  tributary  streams,  the  Sulia,  witk.tbe  Lake  of  Biara- 
caibo,  the  Magdalena,  the  Cauca,  and  me  Atrato,  which  all 
empty  into  the  Atlantic,  render  Colombm  the  most  favoured 
^rt  of  the  universe  for  interior  navigation ;  and,  by  a  union 
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or  oil  clcmateei,  unites  aUo,  in  groat  nbundance,  the  .produAr... 
tionsof  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  , 

"  Agriculture  is  farther  advanced  in  Colombia  than  in  any 
other  part  of  continental  America,  formerly  Spanish  ;  and  its 
products  of  exportation,  which  cons iet  chiefly  of  cocao,  coSee, 
indigo,  tobacco  of  Varina*,  and  some  cotton.  With  respect  to 
the  precious  metals,  Colonibia  is  inferior  neither  to  Mexico 
nor  Peru,  with  the  advantage,  that  their  discovery  is  more 
easy  and  less  expensive.  She  alao  unites,  by  prolonged  ca- 
nals, two  oceans  which  nature  had  separated  ;  and  by  her 
~  ximity  to  the  United  States  and  to  Europe,  appears  to 
e  been  destined  by  the  Author  of  Nature  as  tbo  centre 
i  the  empire  of  the  human  family." 

I  The  final  and  decisive  United  States'  report 
low  follows : — 
Report  on  the  Recognition  of  the  late  Spanish  Provinces  in 

House  of  Representatives,  March  19. 
e  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which  was  referred 
e  message  of  thtt  President,  concerning  the  recognition  of 
late  Spanish  provinces  in  America,  and  the  documents 
rewith  communicated,  having  examined  tlie  same  with  the 
t  profound  attention,  unanimoudy  report, — 
'hat  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  after  having,  from  the 
r  1810,  proceeded  in  their  revolutibnary  movements  with- 
it  any  obstacle  from  the  Government  of  Spain,  formally  de- 
d  their  independence  of  that  Government  in  1816.  After 
■  intestine  commotions,  and  external  collisions,  those 
cea  now  enjoy  domestic  tranquillity  and  good  under- 
ig  with  ail  their  neighbours ;  and  actually  exercise. 
It  apposition  from  within,  or  the  fear  of  annoyance  from 
thout,  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty. 

e  provinces  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  after  having. 

ately,  declared  their  independence,  sustained,  for  a  pe- 

d  of  more  than  ten  years,  a  desolating  war  against  the  armies 

in,  and  having  severally  attained,  by  their  triumph  over 

!  armies,  the  object  for  which  they  contended,  united 

msetves,  on  the  I9th  of  December  1S19,  in  one  nation, 

"  r  the  title  of  "  The  Republic  of  Colombia." 

le  Republic  of  Colombia  has  now  a  well-organized  Go- 

Tient,  instituted  by  the  free  will  of  its  citizens,  and  exer- 

jB  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  fearlefs  alike  of  internal 

1  foreign  enemies.     The  small  remnant  of  the  numerous 

'  «  commissioned  to  preserve  the  supremacy  of  the  parent 
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state,  is  nowr  blockaded  in  two  fortresses,  where  it  is  obnoxious, 
and  where,  deprived,  as  it  is,  of  hope  of  succour,  it  most  soon 
surrender  at  discretion.  When  this  event  shall  hai^e  occur- 
red, there  will  not  remain  a  vestige  of  foreign  powers  in  all 
that  immense  Republic,  containing  between  three  and  four 
millions  of  inhabitants. 

The  province  of  Chili,  since  it  declared  its  independence, 
in  the  year  1818,  has  been  in  the  constant  and  unmolested 
enjoyment  of  the  sovereignty  which  it  then  assumed* 

The  province  of  Peru,  situated,  like  Chili,  beyond  the 
Andes,  and  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  for  a  low 
time  (deterred  from  making  wny  effectual  effort  for  indepencU 
enee,  by  the  presence  ot  an  imposing  military  force  which 
Spain  had  kept  up  in  that  country.  It  was  noty  therefore, 
until  the  12th  of  June  of  the  last  year,  that  its  capital,  the 
city  of  Lima,  capitulated  to  an  army,  chiefly  composed  of 
troops  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  under  the  command  of 
General  San  Martin.  The  greatest  part  of  the  royal  troops, 
which  escaped  on  that  occasion,  retreated  to  the  moiuitains, 
but  soon  left  them  to  return  to  the  coast,  thei^  to  join  tlie 
royal  garrison  in  the  fortress  of  Callao.  The  surrender  of 
that  fortress  soon  after  to  the  Americans,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  termination  of  the  war  in  that  quarter. 

When  the  people  of  Peru  found  themselves  by  this  event 
free  to  express  tneir  will,  they  most  unequivocally  expressed 
it  in  fhvour  of  independence,  and  with  an  unanimity  and  en- 
thusiasm which  have  lio  where  been  excelled. 

The  Revolution  in  Mexico  has  been  somewhat  diffinrent  in 
its  character  and  progress  from  the  revolutions  in  the  otiier 
Spanish  American  provinces,  and  its  result,  in  respect  to  the 
organization  of  its  internal  government,  has  also  not  been  pre- 
cisely the  same.  Indenendence,  however,  has  been  ae  em- 
phatically declared,  ana  as  practically  establishai,  since  the 
24th  of  August  last,  by  the  **  Mexican  Empire,"  as  ever  it 
has  been  by  the  renublics  of  the  south ;  and  her  geographical 
situation,  her  population,  and  her  resources,  eminently  qualify 
her  to  maintain  the  independence  which  she  has  thus  dedared, 
and  now  actually  enjoys. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
your  Committee,  and  which,  in  tKeir  opinion,  irresistibly  prove 
that  the  nations  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  Buenos  Ayres,  Peru, 
and  ChOi,  in  Spanish  America,  are,  in  fact,  independent. 

It  now  remanis  for  your  Committee  to  examine  the  right, 
and  the  expediency,  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stitet,  of  re- 
co^islns  Ae  independence  which  those  nationa  have  thus 
eirectueliy  adiieved. 
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lliis  examination,  it  cunnot  be  necessary  to  inquire  iiwo 
right  of  tlie  pt-oule  of  Spanisli  America  "  to  ilimoUe  ihr 
^wHtical  bamlt  whicli  have  cunnected  them  with  another,  atid 
to  sMume,  among  the  powers  of  tJie  earth,  that  separate  and 
cqiinl  iiatioa  to  wbich  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  tiod 
eiitiilc  ihcm."  The  fight  to  change  the  political  instiiutiuna  of 
the  state  has,  indeed,  been  exercised  e<)uaily  by  Spain  and  bv 
hct  colonies;  and  for  us  to  deny  to  the  people  of  Spanish 
America  tbe  right  tu  independence,  on  the  principles  which 
aloue  MDciion  it  hero,  would  be  virtually  to  renounce  our  own. 

The  political  right  of  tbia  nation  to  acknowledge  their  indc- 
lence,  without  oflending  others,  does  not  depend  on  its 
but  on  its  nctunl  establishment.  To  justify  sudi  a 
juitiun  by  us,  it  is  necessary  only  lo  show,  as  is  already 
Wfliciently  shewn,  thai  the  people  of  Spanrsli  America  are 
irithin  their  rctnective  limit*  exclusively  sovereign,  and  thui 
in  fact  iudepenuent.  With  them,  as  witii  every  other  Uovcrn- 
nieot  poaaesiing  and  exercising  the  power  uf  making  war,  tlic 
United  Staiea,  in  common  with  all  nations,  have  the  right  of 
coacerting  the  terms  of  niutunl  peace  and  intercourse. 

Who  is  the  rightful  sovereign  of  a  country,  is  iiot  an  inquiry 
permitted  to  foreign  nations,  to  whom  it  is  competent  only  to 
treat  willi  the  "  powers  thai  be." 

There  is  no  diAerence  in  opinion,  on  this  point,  among  the 
writer*  ou  public  law ;  and  no  diversity,  with  respect  to  it.  in 
lite  practice  of  civilised  nations.  It  is  not  necessary  hero  to 
cilc  authority  for  a  doctrine  familiar  to  all  who  hs»c  paid  the 
■lightest  attention  lo  the  subject ;  nor  to  go  bauk,  for  its  prac- 
tical illustration,  to  the  civil  wars  between  the  bouses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  Long  since,  the  chiefs  of  iboso  conflicting 
houses  alternately  triumphed  and  ruled,  and  were  olteTnatcly 
obeyed  at  home  and  recognixed  abroad,  according  as  they  sac- 
cetaively  exercised  the  power  without  demonstrating  the  right : 
— luonarchies  have  become  eommonwenllhs  or  republics,  and 
powerful  usurpers  have  been  rccogoiKed  by  foreign  nations,  in 
preference  to  legitimate  and  powerless  pretenders.  Modern 
history  is  r«p1cte  with  instances  in  point.  Have  we  not,  in- 
deed, witliin  the  brief  period  of  our  own  romembrance,  be- 
held Governmenia  vary  their  forms  and  change  their  rulers, 
according  lo  the  prevailing  power  or  passion  of  the  moment; 
and  doing  so  in  virtue  of  the  principle  now  in  question,  with- 
out materially  and  lastingly  affecting  their  rciatiooa  with  other 
Govemments  ?  Have  we  not  seen  the  Emperors  and  Kings 
of  yesterday  receive,  on  ihc  thrones  of  exiled  Sovereigns,  who 
cI«(dm]  ibe  right  to  reign  there,  the  friendly  embassies  of 
otbsr  powers,  with  whom  (hose  exiled  Sovereigns  had  sought 
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an  asylum,— and  have  wc  not  seen  to-day  those  Emperors  and 
Kings,  thus  courted  and  recognized  yesterday,  reft  of  their 
sceptres,  and,  from  a  mere  chance  of  circumstances,  not  of 
right,  treated  as  usurpers  by  their  successors,  who,  in  their 
turn,  have  been  acknowledged  and  caressed  by  the  same 
foreign  powers  ? 

The  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  independence  of  every 
member  of  the  great  political  family,  require  that  each  should 
be  the  exclusive  judge  of  its  own  internal  proceedings,  and 
that  the  fact  alone  should  be  regarded  by  forei|^  nations. 
''  Even  when  civil  war  breaks  the  bonds  of  soaety  and  of 
government,  or,  at  least,  suspends  their  force  and  efiect,  It 
gives  birth  in  the  nation  to  two  independent  parties,  who  re- 
gard each  other  as  enemies,  and  acknowledge  no  common 
judge."  It  is  of  necessity,  therefore,  that  those  two  parties 
should  be  considered  by  foreign  states  as  two  distinct  and  in- 
dependent nations.  To  consider  or  treat  them  otherwise, 
would  be  to  interfere  in  their  domestic  concerns,  to  deny  them 
the  right  to  manage  their  own  afiairs  in  their  own  way,  and  to 
violate  the  essential  attributes  of  their  respective  sovereignty* 
For  a  nation  to  be  entitled,  in  respect  to  foreign  states,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  those  attributes,  *<  and  to  fieure  directly  in  the 
great  political  society,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  is  really  sovereign 
and  independent ;  that  is,  that  it  governs  itself  by  its  own  au- 
thority and  laws."  The  people  of  Spanish  America  do,  no- 
toriously, so  govern  themselves,  and  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  Governments  which  they  have  insti- 
tuted, is  incontestable.  A  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  such 
a  recognition  can  be  suggested  only  by  the  apprehension  that 
it  may  injuriously  affect  the  peaceful  and  friendly  relatione 
with  the  nations  of  the  other  hemisphere. 

Can  such  an  apprehension  be  well  founded  ? 

Have  not  all  tnose  nations  practically  sanctioned,  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  very  principle  on  which  we  now 
propose  to  act ;  or  have  they  ever  complained  of  one  another, 
or  of  us,  for  acting  on  that  principle  ? 

No  nation  of  Europe,  excepting  Spain  herself,  has,  hitherto, 
opposed  force  to  the  independence  of  Spanish  America.  Some 
of  those  nations  have  not  only  constantly  maintained  commer- 
cial and  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  in  every  stage  of  the 
revolution,  but  indirectly  and  efficiently,  though  not  avowedly, 
aided  them  in  the  proaecution  of  their  great  object.  To  these, 
the  acknowledgment!  by  the  Um'ted  States,  of  the  attainment 
of  that  object,  must  be  satisfactory. 

To  the  other  nations  of  Europe  who  have  regarded  the' 
wants  oeeurring  in  Spanish  Amenca,  not  body  librithdat  ititer> 
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brencc.  but  vitb  appareni  iaditrercnce,  such  an  otkiiowitHlg- 
mcnt  ought  not  to  be  oSensire. 

The  nations  who  have  llius  respectively  Tavoured,  or  never 
opposed,  the  Spanish  American  people,  during  their  active 
iiruggle  for  bdepcndencc,  cannot,  it  is  believed,  regard  with 
dissatiftraction  ihe  furmal  recognition  of  that  independence  by 
u  uation  wUch,  while  thnt  struggle  lasted,  has  religiously  ob- 
WTved.  towards  both  the  cooflictiug  parlies,  all  the  duties  of 
ncuiraUty.  Your  Coniinittec  are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that 
we  have  n  right,  on  this  occasion,  confidently  tu  expect,  from 
wlui  these  nations  huve  done  or  forborne  to  do,  dunn);  the  va> 
riuu£  fortunes  of  the  civil  war  which  has  terminated,  that  they 
will  frankly  approve  the  course  of  policy  which  the  United 
Sutes  may  now  think  proper  to  adopt  in  relation  to  the  sue- 
ccuftd  party  in  that  war.  It  surely  cannot  be  reasonably 
uppreheitded,  that  nations  who  liave  thus  been  tlie  tranquil 
spcctaton,  ijie  apparent  well-wishers,  if  not  the  efficient  sup- 
porters, of  this  party,  and  who  had  not  wade  tlie  faiuEest  at* 
tempt  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to  prevent  its  success,  should 
lie  displeased  with  a  third  power  formally  recognising  the 
(iovcmments  whivh,  owing  to  that  success,  have  thus  been 
virtually  permitted,  or  impliedly  approved,  in  acquiring  the 
undisputed  and  exclusive  controul  of  the  countries  in  which 
tliey  are  established.  It  is,  therefore,  on  the  consistency,  lu 
well  as  on  the  justice,  of  those  nations  of  Europe,  that  we  may 
coufidenlly  rely,  that  the  simple  recognition,  on  the  part  of 
the  Uuitca  Slates,  of  the  necessary  effect  of  what  lias  already 
been  done,  will  not  be  considered  as  a  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  them  ;  while  the  interested  and  immediate  agents,  who 
have  been  directly  and  actively  engaged  in  producing  that 
effect,  have  neither  been  opposed  nor  censurea. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  instead  of  seriously  apprehend- 
ing that  tile  recognition,  by  the  United  States,  of  the  iod«- 
peudence  of  Spanish  America,  will  be  unacceptable  to  those 
naliour,  are  not  without  hope,  that  they  may  practically  ap- 
prove it.  by  MVLritlly  adopting  a  similar  measure.  Itis  not,  in- 
deed, unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  those  Governments  have, 
like  this,  wailed  only  lor  the  evidence  of  fuels,  which  might 
iiot  only  suffice  to  justify  them,  under  the  laws  and  usuges  of 
nations,  but  to  natiily  Spain  herself,  that  nothing  Itoti  been 
preniaturely  done,  or  which  could  justly  ofl'end  her  feelings, 
ur  Im  considered  as  inconsistent  with  her  rights.  As  their 
noiives  fur  not  having  hitlicrto  recognized  the  independence 
(if  Spanish  America,  may  thus  lie  supposed  to.  have  been  ana- 
logous to  our  own,  it  is  permitted  to  prL'sume,  thai  the  facts 
and  iGOSQDs  which  hnvc  prevailed  on  us  no  lunger  to  hesitate, 
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will,  confirmed  as  they  are  by  our  exwRDple,.  have  a  like  in- 
fluence on  them. 

No  nation  can  entertam  a  more  sincere  defererie^  for  the 
feelings  of  Spain,  or  take  a  nvore  lively  int^est  in  her  wefftfre, 
than  the  United  States.  It  is  to  this  deference,  too  evident 
to  be  doabted  or  misunderstood,  that  ought  to  be  aiscf^ed  the 
hesitatkm  6i  this  Government,  until  novr,  to  yield  to  the 
claims  of  Spanish  America,  although  these  clmms  were  in 
pterfect  accordance  with  our  own  principles,  feelings,  and  in- 
terests. Having  Uius  forborne  to  act,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
having  those  principles  and  feelings  mislindierstood  oh  this 
side  of  the  Atkmtic,  we  hato,  as  your  Committee  believe, 
given  at  oAce  sutiefactory  proofs  of  oar  disinteifiteiedaesB  and 
moderatioD)  and  of  our  scmpulotis  respect  to  the  principle 
w^Ufch  leaves  the  political  instiCutionto  of  every  foreign  state  to 
be  directed  by  its  own  view  of  its  own  rights  and  interests 

Your  Committee  have  been  partierularly  anidous  to  shew,  in 
a  manner  satiisfectory  to  Spain  hersetf,  thiit  the  lAeaSttre  which 
this  Grovernment  now  proposes  to  adopt,  has  been  considered 
with  the  most  respectful  attention,  both  in  relatfon  to  her 
rights  and  to  h^r  feelif)^. 

It  is  not  on  Htfe  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  oir  on  the  pi^Etc- 
tice  of  Sp«iin  herself  on  like  occasions,  that  yotA^  CottMkiittee 
have  reKed  for  ottr  justification  towards  her. 

The  fact,  that,  for  the  last  three  years,  lihe  has  not  sent  a 
single  coMipany  of  troops  against  her  trans-atlantic  colpmes, 
has  not  been  used  as  emence  of  their  actual  independence, 
or  of  her  want  of  powe^  to  op^e  it.  This  fAct,  explaftAed  ato 
it  is  by  the  pubhc  acts  of  Spain  herself,  is  i^egi^ea  by  yonr 
Committee  as^  evidence  only  of  her  pc^ic^. 

The  last  troops  collectecf  at  Cad^,  m  1819,  which  were 
destined  to  suppress  the  revolotionarT^  movements  m  Spahtsh 
America,  not  onty  rejeeted  thait  service,  but  joined  in  the  re- 
vohMionv  irhich  has  since  proved  tticcetoful  in  Spain  itself. 
The  declaration  of  the  leaders  iti'  that  revolution  was,  that 
**  Spanish  America  had  a  right  to  be  free,  and  that  Spain 
should  be  free."  Although  the  Constitution,  which  was  re- 
eBOd>lished  b^  that  revolution,  guaranteed  the  iofegHty  of  the 
Spanish  dommions,  yet  the  principles  on  which  the  Cfonstifu- 
tion  was  founded,  seem  to  aiscountenance  the  employment  of 
fiMTce  for  die  accomplishment  of  diat  object,  in  contempt  of 
the  equal  rights  and  declared  will  of  the  American  portion  of 
the  Spanish  people.  The  conduct  of  the  Government,  or- 
ganized under  that  comHtutiOtt,  hlu  uniformly  be^n,  in  this 
respect,  in  conformity  to  those  principles.  Since  its  existence, 
there  ha»  not  been  even  a  proposal  by  that  Qovernment  to 
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vinploy  force  for  the  cubiugation  of  die  .imcTicati  province*, 
but  merely  recammenduti 011:1  of  conciliatory  measures  fur  their 
pucification. 

The  answer  of  the  Corles,  on  tlie  lOlii  of  July  1820,  to  tin 
addresTt  of  the  Kiog,  furniihos  conclueivo  proof  of  this  policy. 
"  TKc  intimate  union,"  soys  this  answer,  "  of  the  Cortes 
with  your  Uajeity ;  the  re'CstubU^hment  of  the  constitution  ; 
the  Caithfnl  p^ormance  of  promises,  depriving  malevolenee  tA' 
all  pretext,  will  facilitate  the  pacification  of  llie  ultra-mnritic 
provinces,  which  are  in  a  stute  of  agilation  and  ditseiiMUO. 
Tiie  Cones,  on  ita  part,  will  omit  no  opportunity  to  propose 
and  adopt  meaaiircs  necessary  for  the  obierrance  of  the  coti- 
stitulioQ  and  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  lliose  coontries,  to 
the  end  that  the  Spain  of  both  worlds  may  thus  form  a  tingle 
happy  family." 

Altliotigh  the  ultra-marine  provinces  are  not  here  encou- 
raged to  expect  absolute  independence,  yet  they  are  no  longer 
treated  as  vassal  ct^onics,  or  threatened  with  subjugation,  but 
are  BCtuollyceeogiiized  as  brothers  in  the  grtiat  cointitutionsi 
■ltd  free  family  of  Spain. 

A  report  made  to  the  Cortes,  on  the  2+th  of  June  1 821 ,  by 
tt  Committee  ^poioled  by  that  body,  not  only  manifestly  cor- 
roborates the  policy  nbove  stated,  but  sufficiently  intimates, 
that  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  South  America, 
by  Spain  herself,  had  nearly  been  die  measure  recommended 
by  that  Committee. 

Tbereport  avers,  that  "  tranquillity  is  not  sufficient,  even  if 
it  should  extend  throughout  America,  with  a  nronpect  of  per- 
manency ;  No ;  it  falls  short  of  the  wishes  ot  the  friends  of 
humanity." 

In  speaking  of  the  measure  demanded  by  |ho  crisis,  it  says, 
that  thit  measure  was  not  only  warmly  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee, bnt,  at  first,  entirely  assented  to  by  the  ministers  with 
whom  ithvl  been  discussed,  and  failed  only  lo  be  prqtosed 
to  the  Cones,  "  by  these  minisicrs  having,  on  account  of 
peculiar  occurrences,  suspended  tlieir  judgment."  It  speaks 
of  this  ineBsure  as  indicative  of  a  new  and  glorious  rtvolu- 
lion :  that  it  was  demanded  by  America,  and  the  true  inte- 
rests of  the  Peninsula  1  tliat  from  it  Spain  might  reap  advan- 
tages which  otherwise  she  could  never  expect ;  and  that  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  the  unifonnity  of  religion,  with  commer- 
cial relations,  and  those  emanating  from  free  institutions, 
would  be  tlie  sureat  pledge  of  nmtuol  harmony  and  dose 

Ywit  Committee  do  oot  fed  thomtclves  authorised  to  say, 
posi^aoly,  what  lint  measure  wus  1  but  thoy  do  oot  hesitat« 
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to  declare  their  eotire  coDviction,  that  no  measure  short  of  a 
full  unconditional  independence,  could  have  deserved  the 
character,  nor  been  capable  of  producing  the  effects  ascribed 
^toit. 

It  is,  therefore,  sufficiently  manifest,  that  Spain,  far  from 
wishing  to  call  into  action  her  means  of  prosecuting  hostilities 
against  the  people  of  Spanish  America,  has  renounced  even 
the  feelings  of  an  enemy  toward  them  ;  and,  but  for  **  pecu- 
liar occurrences,"  had  been  prepared,  nearly  a  year  ago,  to 
consent  to  their  independence. 

She  has  not  only  practically  discontinued,  and  even  em- 
^haticallv  deprecatea,  the  employment  of  force  to  restore 
tranquilhty  to  Spanish  America,  but  she  has  declared,  that 
even  universal  and  permanent  tranquillity  there,  falls  short  of 
the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  humanity. 

While  she  appeals  to  '<  the  ties  of  Kindred,"  she  undoubted- 
ly feels  them ;  and  if  she  has  not  abandoned  her  desire,  so 
often  avowed,  of  mere  constitutional  union,  and  equal  com* 
mercial  intercourse  with  her  former  colonies,  as  between  pro- 
vinces of  the  same  empire,  a  union  and  an  intercourse  which 
intervening  Andes  and  oceans  seem  to  render  highly  incon- 
venient, if  not  utterly  impracticable,  she  evidently  refers  the 
accomplishment  of  diis  desire  to  the  unawed  deliberations, 
and  to  the  congenial  and  kindred  feelings  of  the  people  of 
those  colonies,  and  thus  substantially  acknowledges  their  in« 
dependence. 

Whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  Spain,  however,  in  respect 
to  her  former  American  colonies,  our  recognition  of  their  in- 
dependence can  neither  affect  her  rights  nor  impair  her  means 
in  the  accomplishment  of  that  policy.  We  cannot,  for  this, 
be  justly  accused  of  aiding  in  the  attainment  of  an  indepen- 
dence which  has  already  been  established  without  our  assist- 
ance. Besides,  our  recognition  must  necessarily  be  co-exis- 
tent only  with  the  fact  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  cannot 
survive  it.  While  the  nations  of  Spanish  America  are  actual- 
ly independent,  it  is  simply  to  speak  the  truth  to  acknowledge 
them  to  be  so. 

Should  Spain,  contrary  to  her  avowed  principles  and  ac- 
knowledged interests,  renew  the  war  for  conquest  of  South 
America,  we  shall  indeed  regret  it,  but  we  shall  observe,  as 
wf ,  have  done,  between  the  independent  parties,  an  honest 
and  impartial  neutrality  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
Sipain,  faithful  to  her  own  glory  and  prosperity,  consent  that 
her  oflbpring  in  the  New  World  should  enjoy  the  right  of 
self-government,  ecjually  with  their  brethren  in  the  Old,  we 
shall  sincerely  rejoice ;  and  we  diaU  cherish  with  equal  sMis- 


I,  and  cultivate  with  equal  assiduity,  the  friendship  of 
rautl  Spain,  and  of  emancipated  America. 

II  feelings,  and  to  tlie 


i  of  ibeir  fellow- 


have  made  this  declaration 


fhout  disguise ;  and  they  trust  thot  the  uniform  character 

I  conduct  of  this  people,  will  save  it  from  all  liability  to 
•  nisinterpretation. 

Happy  ia  our  own  institutroiis,  we  claim  no  privilege  ;  we 
indulge  DO  ambition  to  extend  them  to  other  nations ;  we 
admit  ibe  equal  rights  of  all  nations  to  form  their  own  govern- 
menu,  and  to  minister  their  own  internal  affairs  as  they  may 
judge  proper  ;  and  however  ihey  may,  in  these  respects,  dif- 
fer from  us,  we  do  not,  on  that  account,  regard  with  the  less 
satisfaction  their  tranquillity  and  happiness. 

Your  Committee  having  thus  considered  the  subject  refer- 
red to  them  in  all  its  aspects,  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 
it  i»  jutt  and  expedient  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  several  nations  of  Spanish  America,  without  any  reference 
to  the  diversity  in  the  forms  of  their  governments ;  and  in  ac- 
cordnnce  with  this  opinion,  they  respectfully  submit  the  fal- 
lowing resolutions : — 

HcAolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  concur  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Preaident,  in  his  message  of  the  8th 
March  1B22,  that  the  American  provinces  of  Spain  which 
liave  declared  tlieir  independence,  and  are  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it,  ought  to  be  recognized  by  the  United  Stales  as  inde- 
pendent nations. 
_  Bcsoived,  Thot  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be  in- 

mcied  to  report  a  bill  appropriating  a  sum  not  exceeding 

10,000  dollars,  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  Sutea 
jkfijve  due  effect  to  such  recognition. 


.JBBAGS  from  the  Prbsidbnt  of  iho  United  Stalea,  trans- 
'*nit^ng>  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  tlie  Senate,  of  the 
SSth  instant,  sundry  papers  relative  to  the  Kecognition  of 
the  Independence  of  the  South  American  Colonies. 

"  I  iransmitto  the  Senate,  agreeably  to  their  resolution  of 
festerilay,  a  report  from  the  Secretnry  of  State,  willi  copies 
of  the  papers  requested  by  that  resolution,  in  relation  to  the 
recognition  of  tlie  South  American  provinces. 

"  Jahkb  Mohkoe. 

"  OTaii^^^,  April  9fi.lS2i."  ■"-    ■."■" 

VOL.  I.  tl 
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'*  DejHtrhnent  ^  SkUe,  April  2S. 

<*  The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  has  been  referred  a 
regolution  of  the  Senate,  of  this  day,  requesting  the  Preai- 
dent  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  any  information  he  may 
have,  proper  to  be  disclosed,  from  our  minister  at  Madrid,  or 
from  tne  Spanish  minister  resident  in  this  country,  concerning 
the  views  of  Spain  relative  to  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  South  American  colonies,  and  of  the  dictamen 
of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  has  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Preti* 
dent,  copies  of  the  papers  particularly  referred  to. 

<<  John  Quincy  Adams.** 

Trakslatiok. 
<^  Don  Joaquin  db  Anouaoa  to  the  Sccrbtart  of  State* 

<<  Washington,  March  9.  1822. 

<<  Sir, — In  the  National  Intelligencer  of  this  dayy  I  haft 
seen  the  Message  sent  by  the  President  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  which  he  proposes  the  recognition,  by  the 
United  States,  of  the  insurgent  governments  of  Spanidi  Ame* 
rica.  How  great  my  surprise  was,  may  be  easily  judged  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  Spain  towards  this  Repab* 
lie,  and  who  knows  the  immense  sacrifices  which  she  has  made 
to  preserve  her  friendship.  In  fact,  who  would  think  that,  in 
return  for  her  cession  of  her  most  important  provinces  in  this 
hemisphere ;  for  the  forgetting  of  the  plunder  of  ber  commerca 
by  American  citiiens ;  for  the  privileges  granted  to  her  navy ; 
and  for  as  great  proo&  of  friendship  as  one  nation  can  give  aa* 
other,  this  executive  would  propose  that  the  insurrection  of  tlie 
ultra-marine  possessions  of  Spain  should  be  reoogniaed  ?  And, 
moreover,  will  not  his  astonishment  be  augmented,  to  see  that 
this  power  is  desirous  to  give  the  destructive  example  of 
sanctioning  the  rebellion  of  provinces  which  have  received  no 
offence  from  the  mother-country, — to  whom  she  has  granted 
a  participation  of  a  free  constitution,«-4md  to  whom  she  haa 
extended  all  the  rights  mod  prerogatives  of  Spanish  citisens  ? 
In  vain  will  a  parallel  be  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  the 
emancipation  of  diis  Republic  and  that  which  the  Spanish 
rebels  attempt ;  and  history  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  if  a  ha- 
rassed and  persecuted  province  has  a  right  to  break  its  chains^ 
others,  loaded  with  benefits,  elevated  to  the  high  rank  of  free^ 
men,  ought  only  to  bless  and  embrace  more  oloealy  the  pro* 
tecting  country  which  has  bestowed  such  &voura  upon  thenu* 

**  But,  even  adasitling  that  morality  ought  to  yield  to  p<^oy# 
what  is  the  present  state  of  Spanish  Anaerica,  aM  iriMit  mm  iu 


governments,  to  cotitte  them  to  lecognitiou  ?  Buenoi  Ajze»  ia 
mnk  in  tJie  taoii  complete  anarch}',  and  each  day  Bees  new 
despots  produced,  who  disappear  tlie  next.  Peru,  coDqucred 
by  a  rebel  army,  has  near  tne  gates  of  its  capital  another  Spa- 
nisb  army,  aided  by  part  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Chili,  an  in- 
dividual suppresses  tiie  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  ;  nnd  hi* 
violence  presages  a  sudden  change.  On  the  coast  of  Firnift 
also  die  Spanish  banners  wave :  and  the  insurgent  generals  are 
occupied  in  quarrelling  with  their  own  camjiBtriots,  who  prefer 
taking  tbe  part  of  a  free  power,  to  that  of  being  tlie  stave  ol' an 
adventurer.  In  Mexico,  too,  there  is  no  government:  and  the 
result  of  the  questions  wliich  the  chiefs  cnmnianding  there  have 
put  to  Spain,  is  not  known.  Where,  then,  are  those  govern- 
mente  which  ought  to  be  recognized, — where  the  pledges  of 
their  stability, — where  the  proof  that  those  provinces  will  not 
return  to  a  union  with  Spain,  when  so  many  of  their  inhabitants 
deaire  it :  and,  in  fine,  where  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
sanction,  and  declare  legitimate,  a  rebellion  without  causi;,  and 
tlie  event  of  which  is  not  yet  decided  ? 

"  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  prove,  that,  if  the  slate  of 
Spanish  America  were  such  as  it  is  rcprest^nied  in  the  Mea- 
Bag« ;  that,  if  the  existence  of  its  governments  were  certain  and 
Mtablished  1  that,  if  the  impossibility  of  its  reunion  witli  S^in 
vere  aoindiapulable;  and  that,  if  the  justice  of  it*  recognition 
■ere  so  evident,  the  Powers  of  Europe,  intere»ted  in  gaining 
the  friendship  of  countries  bo  important  for  their  commerce, 
would  have  been  negligent  in  fulhlling  it.  But  seeing  how  dis- 
tant the  proBpect  is  of  even  this  result,  and  faithful  to  the  tiei 
which  unite  them  witli  Spain,  they  await  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, and  abstain  from  doing  a  gratuitoua  injury  to  a  friendly 
govcranMKit,  the  advantages  oi  wliich  are  doubtful,  and  the 
odium  certain.  Such  will  be  that  which  Spain  will  receire  from 
the  United  States,  in  case  the  recognition  proposed  in  th* 
Message  slionid  take  eflect  t  and  posterity  will  be  no  less  liable 
to  wondo-,  that  the  power  which  has  reieivcd  (he  most  prooTl 
of  tlie  friendahip  uf  Spain,  should  be  the  one  delighted  with  he- 
m^  the  &nt  to  lake  a  stop  which  could  have  onjy  been  expoot- 
td  from  another  that  had  been  injured. 

"  Although  1  could  enlarge  upon  this  disagreeable  subject,  I 
think  it  nselesa  to  do  so,  because  the  sentiments  which  the 
AfesBage  ought  to  excite  in  the  breast  of  everv  Spaniard  caa 
be  DO  secret  to  you.  Those  which  the  King  of  Spain  will  ex- 
penence  at  receiving  a  notification  so  unexpected,  will  b« 
doabtluu  very  disagreeable ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  haa- 
Mai  t«  eomraunicatc  it  to  his  Majesty,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
I  do  solemnly  protest,  against  the  recognition  of  the 


governments  mentioned  of  tRe  insurgent  provinces  of  South 
Americar,  by  the  United ^  States,  declaring,  that  it  can  in  na 
way  now,  or  at  any  time,  lessen' or  invalidate,  in  the  least,  the 
right  of  Spain  to  the  said  provinces,  or  to  employ  whatever 
means  may  be  in  her  power  to  reunite  them  to  the  rest  of  her 
dominions. 

**  Lpray  you,  sir,  to  be  pleased  to  lay  this  protest  before  the 
President ;  and  I  flatter  m3rself  that,  convinced  of  the  solid  rea- 
sons which  have  dictated  it,  he  will  suspend  the  measure  which 
he  has  proposed  to  Congress,  and  that  he  will  give  to  his  Ca- 
tholic Majesty  this  proof  of  his  friendship  and  of  his  justice. 

"  I  remain,  with  the  most  distinguished  consideration,  pray- 
ing God  to  guard  your  life  many  years,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  Joaquin  de  Anduaoa." 

**  John  Q.  Adams>  Secretary  of  State." 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister  from  Spain. 

"  Department  of  State,  Washington,  April  6.  1822; 

«  SiK, — Your  letter  of  the  9ih  March  was,  immediately 
after  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  it,  laid  before  tLe  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  whom  it  has  been  deliberately  consi- 
dered, and  by  whose  direction  I  am,  in  replying  to  it,  to 
assure  you  of  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  with  which  this 
Government  desires  to  entertain  and  to  cultivate  the  roost 
friendly  relations  with  that  of  Spain. 

*'  This  disposition  has  been  manifested,  not  only  by  the  uni- 
form course  of  the  United  States,  in  their  direct  political  and 
commercial  intercourse  with  Spain,  but  by  the  friendly  interest 
which  they  have  felt  for  the  welfare  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and 
by  the  cordial  sympathy  with  which  they  have  witnessed  their 
spirit  and  energy,  exerted  in  maintaining  their  independence 
of  all  foreign  controul,  and  their  right  of  self-government. 

'<  Id  every  question  relating  to  the  independence  of  a  na- 
tion, two  principles  are  involved ;  one  of  right,  and  the  other 
of  fact :  the  former  exclusively  depending  upon  the  determina* 
tion  of  the  nation  itself,  and  the  latter  resulting  from  the  suc- 
cessful execution  of  that  determination.  This  right  has  been 
recently  exercised,  as  well  by  the  Spanish  nation  in  Europe, 
as  by  several  of  those  countries  in  the  American  hemisphere, 
which  had  for  two  or  three  centuries  been  connected  as  colo- 
nies with  Spain*  In  the  conflicts  which  have  attended  these 
revolutions,  the  United  States  have  carefuUy  abstained  from 
taking  any  part ;  respecting  the  right  of  the  nations  <;oncerned 
in  them  to  maintain-  or  new  orgaoiae  their  own  political  con- 
stitutionsy  and  observing,  wlierever  it  was  a  contest  by  anns> 


the  most  nnpartial  neutmiity.  But  the  cIvU  wur  in  which 
8{Mua  wnx  for  some  years  involved  nith  the  inhabitants  of  her 
lonies  in  America,  has  in  substance  ceased  to  exitt. 
"  Treaties,  equivalent  to  an  acknowledgment  ol'  indep«n- 
BBce,  have  been  concluded  by  the  commanJers  and  viceroys 
r  Spain  berseir,  with  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  with  Mexico, 
with  Peru ;  while  in  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  in 

_  _ ,  DO  Spanish  force  has  for  several  years  existed  to  dispute 

f'ttc  indnicndence  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  had 
declareiJ. 

"  Under  these  circumstancet,  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed StatGE,  far  from  consulting  the  dictates  of  n  policy  ques- 
tionable in  its  morality,  has  yielded  to  an  obligation  of  duty 
of  the  highest  order,  by  recogniziug  as  independent  states 
nations  which,  after  deliberately  nsseriing  their  right  to  that 
character,  have  maintained  ana  established  it  agamrt  all  the 
resistance  which  had  been,  or  could  be  brought  to  oppose  it. 
This  recognition  is  neither  intended  to  invalidate  any  right  of 
_  fipain,  nor  to  aftcct  the  employment  of  any  means  which  she 
uuy  yet  be  disposed  or  enabled  to  use  with  the  view  of  re- 
^"^ling  those  provinces  to  the  rest  of  her  dominions.    It  is  the 
~ire  acknowledgment  of  existing  facts,  with  the  view  to  the 
[u)gr  establishment,  with  the  nations  newly  formed,  of  those 
,d  commercial,  which  it  is  the  mora!  obli- 
tnd  Christian  nations  to  entertain  recipro- 
y  with  one  anotlier. 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  JiscusH  with  you  a  detail  of 
!t»,  upon  which  your  information  appears  to  be  materially 
lerenl  from  that  which  has  been  communicated  to  this  Go- 
mment,  and  is  of  public  notoriety  ;  nor  the  propriety  of  the 
BominUions  whicb  you  have  attributed  to  the  inhabitanla 
t  the  South  American  provinces.  It  is  net  doubted  that 
:t  views  of  the  whole  subject  ivxll  very 
lortly  be  taken  by  your  Government ;  and  that  it,  as  well  as 
le  other  European  Governmentc,  will  shew  that  deference  lu 
fiAe  example  of  the  United  States,  which  you  urge  as  the  duty 
r  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  shew  to  theirs.  The 
llect  of  the  example  of  one  independent  natiun  upon  the 
wnaels  and  measures  of  another,  can  be  just  only  so  far  as 
ary  ;  and  as  the  United  Slates  desire  that  their  ex- 
^le  should  be  followed,  so  it  is  ibcir  intention  to  follow  thai 
r  i>thcrM  upon  no  olher  principle.  They  conlidenlU'  rely 
L  the  tioiG  is  at  hand  when  all  Governments  of  Europe 
Eodly  to  Spain,  nnd  Spain  herself,  will  not  only  concur  in 
~  Bcknawlcdginent  nf  the  independence  of  llic  American 
UU,  but  in  tile  sentiment,  that  nothing  will  tend  more 


liv 

effectnally  to  the  welfare  and  happifiess  of  Spain  than  the 
universal  concurrence  in  that  recognition.  I  pray  yoxip  air, 
to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  distinguiahed  consideration. 

*^  John  Quinct  Adams.** 
**  Don  Joaquin  de  Anouaoa, 
**  Envoy  Extraordinary,"  Sec  &c. 

To  conclude  our  insertion  of  official  papers,  we 
here  give  the  Spanish  manifesto  on  the  subject, 
together  with  the  reply  which  it  received  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance. 

Manifesto  which  circulates  at  Madrid,  and  which 
presents  the  views  of  the  Spanish  Government  for 
conciliating  its  interests  with  those  of  the  other 
European  nations,  and  with  the  true  advantages  of 
the  Spanish  American  provinces. 

His  Catholic  Majesty,  in  calling  the  attention  of  his  august 
allies  to  the  state  of  the  revolted  provinces  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, deems  useless  and  unseasonable  the  examination  of  the 
causes  which  excited  in  those  regions  the  desire  of  separating 
themselves  from  the  mother-country.  It  is  enough  for  his 
Majesty  to  be  convinced,  that  it  was  neither  the  abuse  of 
power  nor  the  weight  of  oppression  which  inspired  the  desire 
of  this  separation ;  and  that  a  disunion  so  melancholy  between 
the  members  of  tlie  great  Spanish  family,  has  been  the  effect 
of  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  of  the  terrible  crisis 
which  Spain  encountered  in  protecting  its  throne  and  dignity 
from  the  rapacity  of  foreign  domination. 

Since  that  epoch  of  glory  and  misfortune  the  political 
aspect  of  various  of  our  ultra-marine  provinces  has  often 
varied.  Military  successes  have  been  divided  between  the 
contending  parties ;  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  has  assumed 
a  different  face  in  each  of  the  chief  portions  of  the  Spanish 
American  continent ;  and  his  Majesty  endures  the  poignant 
^stress  of  seeing  those  interesting  regions  exposed  to  all  the 
evils  and  all  the  dangers  inevitably  attached  to  a  revolution. 
^  His  Majesty  desiring  ardently  to  terminate  this  painful 
situation  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty,  and  to  execute  the  bene- 
volent disposition  of  the  Cortes,  has  appointed  commissioners, 
who,  by  proceeding  to  the  insurgent  regions  of  America,  are 
to  bear  their  propositions,  to  transmit  them  to  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  to  establish  a  frank  and  sincere  correspon- 


denoe,  the  object  sod  the  results  of  which  will  bo  the  advan- 
tege  of  Spaniarda  iu  both  hemispheres. 
Ne»er  were  transaclians  mote  important,  but,  at  the  Muuc 
-,  never  will  a  Government  in  similar  circumstances  shew 
e  integrity  anil  sound  TaiLh.  His  Maje«tv  cannot  perauade 
him&eir  that  tlie  interests  of  the  provinces  beyond  seas  arc 
ipposed  to  those  of  European  Spain  ;  and  IhiB  sentlnient, 
arorthjr  of  his  paternal  heart,  urges  him  to  seek  the  meaoi  of 
pisconciling  the  common  advantage,  and  inspires  him  with  the 
tonsoling  hope  of  finding  them. 

His  Catholic  Majesty  carries  his  views  to  a  more  dictant 
loriioD,  and  considers  tills  queilian  u  a  European  quettioiL 
k  long  space  of  time  eiapsed  before  the  beneficent  effects  of 
Be  discovery  of  the  New  World  were  felt  in  the  Old :  nobody 
psuld  foresee  them  or  calculate  upon  them ;  it  van  aa  im- 
se,  unknown,  and  unbounded  career  which  determined 
r  extent.     Hi*  Majesty  thinks  the  same  thing  may  be 
d  about  the  great  events  which  agitate  America,  the  effect* 
if  which  muit  Qece*sari[y  influence  the  fate  of  Europe  oven 
B  B  very  rapid  matiner.     It  ix  imposaible  to  calculate  either 
B  degree  of  this  influence,  or  the  alteration  vhicb  it  must 
in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  worlds ;  but  his 
lajesty  is  not  alraid  to  affirm,  tbat  the  transaction  which  will 
t  the  fate  of  iJic  Spanish  American  provinces,  and  arrest 
e  blind  and  impetuous  course  of  revolution,  will  he  one  of 
e  greatest  blessings  for  the  civilited  world. 
VTanti,  commerce,  habit,  and  relations  of  every  nature,  have 
■Itiplied  the  ties  which  unite  two  hemispheres  ;  and  it  may 
laily  be  conceived  that  a  vast  continent,  drawn  into  a  con- 
'  s  ot'the  passions,  and  become  the  theatre  of  a  revolution,  the 
d  of  which  is  not  seen,  must  exercise  a  pernicious  influence 
B  the  political  and  moral  relations  of  Europe,  which  i*  be- 
^mnlng  to  repose  after  thirty  years  of  convuUion. 
^  Tliere  are  perhaps  superlidal  minds  who  see  a  consolidated 
'Ution,  and  a  solid  and  stable  govcmmcot,  in  each  of  the  pro- 
bcea  which  have   declared  their  independence,  and  who, 
Kirithout  regard  to  obstacles  of  every  nature,  to  the  principles 
of  public  right,  and  the  most  known  maxims  of  the  law  of 
nations,  think  that  a  province  legitimatizes  its  independent  ex- 
istence, and  acquires  the  right  of  being  recognized  as  B  state 
by  Other  powers,  by  the  simple  fact  of  its  being  detached  from 
-  iMt  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 

I   ■  But  a  sftd  experience  has  demonstrated  to  governments  the 

■  iMnentoble  effects  which  such  an  overthrow  of  principles  pro- 

'  4ocei.     They  forcMO  the  consequences  of  its  propafjation,  as 

tktal  to  legitimate  gavernmenls  as  to  the  integrlly  of  nations  ; 
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-and  they  examine  to  the  bottom  the  consequences  which 
would  be  occasioned  in  Europe  bj  a  sanction  of  the  indefinite 
right  of  insurrection  demanded  for  America  by  some  persons. 

Thus,  then,  his  Catholic  Majesty  not  only  deems  interested 
in  this  question  the  nations  who  possess  ultra-marine  colo- 
nies, to  which  the  same  theory  may  be  applied  which  it  is 
wished  to  legitimatize  in  the  Spanish  American  provinces,  but 
it  considers  this  affiiir  as  being  mtimately  connected  widi  Uiose 
guardian  principles  which  form  the  safety  of  governments,  and 
the  guarantees  of  society. 

All  other  considerations  disappear  in  presence  of  the  latter ; 
and  therefore  his  Catholic  Majesty  does  not  wish  to  recur  to 
the  less  important  reasons  which,  in  ordinary  times,  policy 
employs  for  the  support  and  the  defence  of  justice. 

In  further  looking  at  the  question  under  a  new  point  of 
view,  Spain  presents  in  all  her  relations  new  and  powerful 
motives  for  determining  other  powers  to  preserve  the  strictest 
impartiality  regarding  her.  Exempt  from  every  kind  of  am- 
bitious pretension,  placed  relatively  to  other  nations  in  an 
inoffensive  position,  and  exclusively  occupied  with  the  esta- 
blishment and  consolidation  of  her  internal  happiness,  she 
cannot  provoke  the  jealousy  of  rivals,  nor  excite  a  desire  to 
dismember  different  parts  of  the  monarchy  with  the  object  of 
weakening  her.  Spain,  whatever  may  be  her  force,  cannot 
menace  tne  repose  or  the  safety  of  other  nations ;  but,  rich 
and  flourishing,  she  may  have  an  advantageous  influence  in 
preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  powers.  An  instinct  of  ho- 
nour and  integrity  had  united  the  unknown  elements  of  her 
force ;  and  engaged  in  the  most  unequal  struggle,  she  afford- 
ed time  to  the  continent  to  rise  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  destroy  his  oppressive  yoke.  This  one  fact  renders  every 
ether  reflection  and  commentary  useless ;  it  is  sufficient  to  in- 
spire interest  in  favour  of  a  magnanimous  nation,  and  to  an- 
nounce that  its  influence  shall  be  always  beneficent  and  never 
offensive.  This  is  the  position  which  nature  and  policy  assign 
to  Spain  among  the  nations.  European  governments  acted 
upon  this  great  political  principle  when  they  saw  the  colos- 
sal power  of  Spain  destroyed,  \niich  during  two  centuries  had 
alarmed  Europe.  After  a  long  conflict,  it  was  considered 
how  to  fix  the  lot  of  this  kingdom,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
connected  with  the  federative  system  of  Europe ;  and  at  that 
time  the  advantage  was  foreseen  of  consolidating  its  power  by 
securing  for  it  in  America  a  point  tTappuh  which,  by  increas- 
ing its  consequence,  rendered  it  better  calculated  to  maintain 
the  equilibrium  of  the  European  political  balance. 
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This  conside ration  of  ttic  general  intereut  appeared  go  ia-> 
puttant,  that  Spain  was  bound  not  to  alienate  in  any  forni  the 
unmUeat  i>onion  of  her  territory  in  America  ;  and  to  reader  . 
powKsioa  of  it  still  more  Kcure  and  inviolable,  at  the  same  time 
tiiat  it  took  away  all  motive  for  distrust,  ehe  renounced  the 
power  of  granting  to  other  nations,  by  any  means,  or  under 
pretext  whatever,  the  advantage  of  trading  in  thnie  re- 
has  neTerthelesa  produced  on  this  point  a  very  ira- 
'tanl  change.      A  less  restricted  policy,   changes  occurring 
m  commercial  relations,  the  notificatiDn  of  economical  prin- 
ciplea,  and  a  multitude  of  other  combined  causes,  have  con- 
vinced Spain,  that  to  aspire  to  a  preservation  of  a  commercial 
■neoopoly,  which  formerly  had  been  regarded  m  ilie  principal 
~~"  '     f  union  between  the  two  great  parts  of  the  Spanish 
:hy,  would  be  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Pen- 
u  to  those  of  the  American  provinces. 
iOn  the  contrary',  his  Catholic  Majesty  thinks  thai  there  arc 
durable  ties  except  those  that  are  founded  on  common 
Mts  i  that  peninsular  Spain  can  obtain  commercial  ad- 
iges  by  her  industry,  and  her  marine,  without  aspiring  tu 
k^duaive  privilege ;  that  new  wants  and  new  desires,  the 
juence  of  civilization  and  ridies,  render  necessary  to  the 
incea  beyond  seaa  a  more  frank  and  liberal  system ;  and 
instead  of  struggling  uselessly  against  the  mercantile 
which  exercises  such  influence  on  the  political  sys- 
of  modern  nations,  the  true  interest  of  Spam  consists  in 
iling  this  spirit  as  a  useful  ally,  and  not  in  converting  it  into 
econcileEtble  enemy. 

obtain  so  important  results,  all  the  laws  and  airange- 
its  made  posterior  to  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional 
tmnieat,  have  had  a  tendency,  beneficent,  generous,  and 
lurable  to  the  colonixution  of  foreigners  in  Spanish  Ame- 
and  the  freedom  of  commerce  witli  those  distant  regions, 
trial  made  in  the  island  of  Cuba  has  been  tulHcient  to 
lonHrete,  that  their  interests,  those  of  Spain,  and  in  general 
of  other  nations,  coincide  in  the  same  poiiiL 
His  Catholic  M^ijesty,  by  this  simple  and  natural  means,  has 
removed  the  only  obstacle  which  could  prevent  the  most  com- 
plete union  between  the  policy  of  Spain  and  that  of  other 
cabinets.     A  government  that  is  solid  and  stable,  recognized, 
faithful  observer  of  treaties,  is  disposed  to  ncgociate 
iurgent  provinces  of  America,  and  offers  to  other  na- 
greatekt  commercial  advantages.     It  would  be  tm- 
'  tfUt  (though  the  question  were  reduced  to 
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simple  calculation  oJF  interestt)  an  object  which  coold  tcrve 
as  the  counterpoise  in  the  opposite  scale* 

Ciril  war  and  anarchy,  which  are  often  the  consequence  of 
rerolution,  and  more  particularly  when,  as  in  America,  its 
elements  are  heterogeneous  and  opposite,  are  assuredly  not 
calculated  to  increase  the  exchangeable  productions  of  a 
country,  nor  to  attract  foreigners,  by  offering  them  that  safety 
which  leaves  no  doubt,  and  which  is  the  soul  of  commerce ; 
neither  can  vacillating  governments  do  it,  precarious  in  their 
nature,  and  without  guarantee,  which  cannot  themselves  se- 
cure the  advantages  which  they  themselves  present.  Buenos 
Ayres,  abandoned  to  itself,  has  endeavoured  in  vain  for  the 
last  12  years  to  consolidate  a  government.  The  wretched- 
ness and  depopulation  of  the  provinces  of  the  Main,  instead 
of  advancing,  have  removed  to  a  greater  distance  the  epoch 
of  their  prosperity  and  their  riches.  In  affiiirs  of  this  nature, 
it  is  useless  to  oppose  vague  and  indefinite  hopes  to  certain 
and  known  results. 

But  it  appears  that  a  new  calamity  has  arrived  to  increase 
the  evils  which  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  insurrection 
on  the  American  continent  has  favoured  piracy  on  the  seas. 
General  commerce  begins  to  feel  the  want  of  security,  and  the 
dangers  of  this  war,  which  knows  no  other  laws  than  those  of 
self-interest,  and  pillages  indiscriminately  the  industrious  citi- 
zens of  all  nations. 

Thus  by  an  admirable  concatenation  of  facts,  every  thing 
concurs  to  demonstrate  the  utility,  nay,  even  the  urgency,  of  a 
definitive  arrangement  in  an  a£fair  which  has  so  vast  and  pro- 
found ramifications ;  and  every  thing  contributes  to  press  upon 
the  Spanish  Government  the  folly  of  retarding,  through  any 
secondary  motive,  a  transaction  so  important. 

His  Catholic  Majesty,  in  entering  upon  this  frank  and  ami- 
cable negociation  with  the  insurgent  provinces,  expects,  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  to  find  in  aU  governments  that  cir- 
cumspection and  that  reserve  of  conduct,  prescribed  by  jus- 
tioe,  recommended  by  policy,  and  inspired  by  sentiments  of 
impartiality  and  good-will. 

When  the  Spanish  nation  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  this 
domestic  misunderstanding,  the  same  inviolable  respect  which 
she  professes  for  the  rights  of  other  nations,  inspires  her  with 
the  just  confidence  of  being  treated  with  similar  consideration 
and  regard.  She  cannot  even  suspect,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  desire  to  preserve  friendship  and  good  understanding, 
any  step  hazanied,  which  might  suppose  the  question  already 
resolved,  the  decision  of  whidi  belongs  to  Spain  alone,  in  mak^ 
ing  use  of  her  legitimate  and  recognized  rights,  which  she  has 


ncf  ec  renounced.     In  this  state  of  things,  tlie  ctep»  taken  to 

engage  diSerent  powers  in  a  recognition  of  ihe  independence 

if  the  insurgent  powers  of  America,  wi!l  present,  on  tJie  cod- 

a  solemn  occasion  lo  saactioo  tlie  fundamental  princJ- 

n  which  the  integrity  of  territory,  the  repose  of  nations, 

1  the  pnblic  morality  of  governmeDU  are  founded. 

The  text  and  spirit  of  treaties,  the  good  faith  which  ought 

fcreign  between  powers  in  amity,  the  conviction  of  a  duly 

%ia!ty  lupported  upon  a  general  and  temporary  policy,  the  real 

tftre  of  the  insurgent  provinces,  and  even  the  general  odvaii' 

jeofail  the  powers,  afibrd  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  as  many 

X  that  his  laudable  desires  will  find  among  njs  auguM 

most  favourable  and  most  friendly  reception. 


REPLY. 

t  importance  of  this  document  consists  in  its  being  an 

khentic  and  official  explanation  of  the  feelings  of  Spain  on 

i  subject  of  her  former   colonies ;    but  uf  the   purposes 

'  h  it  aeems  designed  lo  answer  we  should  be  uncandid  if 

ffirmed,  that  either  of  them  has  a  probable  chance  of  «uc> 

I,  inaunuch  as  the  (irst  is,  to  prevail  upon  the  colonists  to 

e  upon  themselves  that  yoke  which  they  have  actually 

aS  ID  xpite  of  the  resistance  of  the  Spanish  armies ;  and 

■  second  is,  to  diseundc  or  determine  tlie  Powers  of  Europe 

^  recognising  their  (already  accomplished)  independence. 

d  we  been  asked  three  or  four  years  ago  what  our  wishes 

e  with  regard  to  the  future  relations  between  Spain  and  the 

.ja*ntliiatic  provinces,  we  should  perhaps  have  expressed  a 

itre  for  the  continued  integrity  of  the  whole  Spanish  em- 

it,  on  condition  of  seeing  established  such  a  government  as 

■Id  cmuult  tlie  undoubted  interests,  and  command  the  free 

ifidence  of  the  people  of  South   America,  and  of  their 

txlcan  neighbours;  but  that  dny  is  past  and  irrecoverable. 

Mdi  so  long  back  as  whilst  the  Cortes  were  assembled 

(CadiE,  tliere  arose  the  strongest  causes  of  apprehension, 

.   a  principle  the  stparation  was  even  then  complete.     The 

ittties  for  Spanish  America  were  considered  an  heteroge* 

»  and  not  half- naturalised  body.     They  could  obtain  no- 

g  for  their  constituent  nations  beyond  sea  ;  the  concessions 

h  they  solicited,  as  due  to  Spanish  America  on  the  clearest 

jnda  uf  policy,  right,  and  friendship,  were  refused  in  an  ar- 

fery  and  monopolizing  spirit,  little  differing,  if  at  all,  from 

K  which  had  governed  the  ancient  councils  in  the  days  of 

Bip  !!■     It  M'aK  not  a  question,  therefore,  very  likely  to  be 

Am  in  a  aalislncloty  manner  by  this  or  that  set  of  udvisera 


hi 

oF  the  crown  of  Spain ;  the  temper  of  the  Spanidi  nation  ge- 
nerally was  averse  to  such  an  abandonment,  or  even  to  such  a 
relaxation  of  the  old  colonial  system  as  had  become,  through 
the  change  of  times,  the  single  expedient  for  averting  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  between  tliose  who  felt  that  they  had  a  right  tm 
ask  for  much  and  those  who  fancied  themselves  strong  enough 
to  give  way  in  nothing.  It  is  obvious,  when  war  was  once  de- 
clared against  the  colonies  by  Spain,  and  Morillodispatched  with 
a  powerful  army  to  reduce  them,  that  the  mother-country  had 
risked  all  upon  that  solitary  stake.  So  long  as  Morillo  could 
fight,  nay,  even  when  more  than  half  vanquished  by  the  colo- 
nists, the  preliminary  article  in  every  overture  to  peace  was  a 
demand  of  their  unqualified  submission.  Force,  then,  has 
failed  ;  and,  as  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  now  idle  for  Spain  to  ne- 
gociate  on  any  terms  short  of  a  distinct  acknowledgment  of  tlie 
absolute  sovereignty  of  thede  victorious  states.  The  manifesto 
which  leads  us  into  these  observations,  dwells  much  on  the 
impossibility  of  prolonging  a  connexion  which  is  not  founded  on 
the  common  interest  of  me  parties, — a  just  remark  ;  and  the 
revolt  of  the  Spanish  colonies  (as  well  as  of  the  British  some 
40  years  before)  would  be  a  proof  of  it  if  any  were  wanting. 
The  king  is  made  to  express  keen  anguish  at  seeing  these  fine 
countries  a  prey  to  all  the  '*  ills  and  dangers  inseparable  from 
a  revolution."  But,  say  the  provinces,  our  revolution  is  ended  z 
— our  sufferings  and  dangers  are  no  more,  since  we  overcame 
your  troops,  and  have  assumed  the  power  of  promoting  our 
own  views  of  our  own  commercial  interests.  So,  where  the 
manifesto  states  the  king's  conviction  that  the  South  Ameri- 
cans have  the  same  interests  as  the  Spaniards,  it  will  unques- 
tionably meet  the  reply,  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  persuasion  of 
their  having  opposite  mterests,  which  induced  him  a  few  years 
ago  to  coerce  them  by  the  sword ;  and  that  after  such  an  ex- 
perience of  his  practical  construction  of  the  doctrine  for  which 
he  now  takes  credit,  they  would  rather  be  left  to  judge  for 
themselves  hereafter,  to  what  extent  the  interests  of  the  Spa- 
nish nation  do  really  coincide  with  theirs.  We  cannot  yield 
our  opinions  on  public  law  to  the  reasoning  of  the  manifesto, 
where  it  impugns  the  well-known  and  essential  principle,  that 
in  most  instances  a  government  de  facto  may  be  rightfully  re- 
cognized by  others.  Instead  of  danger  and  confusion  resulting 
from  this  maxim,  we  cannot  help  seeing  in  it  a  powerful  instru- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  order  and  tranquillity  amongst  man- 
kind ;  nor  do  we  conceive  how  the  recognition  of  the  South 
American  colonies  by  Europe^  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
manifesto  to  deprecate,  can  much  more  compromise  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  lawful  governmenti  or  indeed  the  welfare  of  Spain 


Kit,  for  which  we  entertain  a  sincere  and  respectful  solici- 

tie,  than  could  our  acknowledgment  seven  years  ogo  of  the 

c  States,  as  constituting  an  independent  kingdom,  on  tlie 

md  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  had  been  vasaals  of 
e  Spanish  crown.  It  is  not,  indeed,  for  us  to  judge  how  far 
e  menace  implied  towards  the  close  of  the  manifesto,  may 
lerate  against  the  impciiding  recognition  of  South  America 

S"*  the  European  powers.  If  any  forfeiture  of  the  friendship 
Spain,  or,  still  more,  any  active  manifestations  of  displeasure 
L«li  the  part  of  a  brave  and  allied  nation,  were  to  be  the 
~nuequence  of  it  step  which  seems  prescribed  to  foreign 
irernracnts,  as  much  by  their  duly  as  by  their  indisputable 
)licy,  there  is  no  people,  we  arc  aure,  would  regret  more 
jeply  than  the  English,  an  event  so  unfortunate  and  unlooLed 
IT:  but  the  obligation  to  public  liberty,  to  international  law, 
i»  the  interests  of  universal  commerce,  and  to  the  waali  and 
infft  of  our  own  country,  is  one  whicli  no  deference  to  the 
Uicttlioui  or  irritated  feelings  of  a  friend,  however  estimable, 
n  exempt  the  British  Government  from  discharging.  It  is 
nhcT  certain,  thai  ere  one  iwelvenionih  shall  have  elapsed, 
mo  herself  will  see  the  question  in  the  same  light  in  which 
_prm>ears  to  others,  and  follow  the  example  of  that  course 
mbica  ahe  herself  was  an  agent  in  compelling  England  to 
adopt  with  regard  to  the  States  of  North  America. 


We  are  now  free  to  reflect  on  this  important 

subject,  and  on  the  conduct  of  the  United  States 

relation  to  it.     Oti  a  subject  so  sublimety  in- 

iresting  to  every  individual,  whose  imagination 

■and  whose  heart  is  not  '*  cold  as  the  rock  on 

Tomeo's  hoary  brow,"  we  cannot  think  without 

emotion,    or  give   expression    to   our   thoughts, 

without  having  recourse  to  glowing  terms ;  yet 

we  cannot  but  admire  the  sober  and  restrained 

language  of  this  great  national  document — the 

ident's  message ;  and  we  cannot  but  be  assur- 

■^tA,  that  its  effect  on  every  European  reader  will 

irrespond  with  the  stirring  spirit  of  the  subject. 
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rather  than  with  the  subdued  tone  of  the  expres* 
sion.  To  our  minds,  the  subject  can  never  be 
suggested  without  awakening  our  recollections  of 
the  cruelties,  massacres,  and  devastations,  which 
the  thirst  of  gold,  unrestrained  by  religion  or  law, 
inflicted  on  those  loveliest  portions  of  our  globe ; 
and  without  conjuring  up,  in  bright  contrast,  the 
public  virtues,  social  harmony,  and  confirmed 
happiness,  which  the  dauntless  patriots  of  the 
present  day  have  ensured  for  millions  yet  unborn. 
Perish  the  counsels  that  would  frustrate  a  pros* 
pect  so  dear  to  every  uncorrupted  heart ! 

There  is  policy,  as  well  as  justice  and  good 
sense,  in  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 
It  may  serve  to  warn  the  powers  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  that  there  will  be  found  among  the 
Republican  nations  of  the  West,  an  alliance  as 
durable,  and  as  well  deserving  of  the  name  of 
"  Holy,"  as  that  lately  formed  among  the  Empe- 
rors of  the  East ;  and  it  will  let  Spain  see,  that 
she  can  gain  nothing  by  exercising  towards  those 
free  governments  which  have  arisen  out  of  her 
late  colonies,  the  same  tardiness  which  was  evinc- 
ed in  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  The  Republic  of  Cc^ombia  is  established 
beyond  the  power  of  question ;  and  therefore  the 
sooner  that  all  receive  and  cherish  it  as  a  branch 
of  the  family  of  free  states  the  better. 

As  men,  and  as  Britons,  we  must,  therefore^ 
hail  the  freedom  of  this  most  interesting  portion 


of  the  New  World,  now  established  beyond  the 
power  even  of  question. 

As  men,  we  rejoice  that  hberty  has  built  for 

herself  another  temple ;  and  that,  come  tlie  worst 

it  may  in  the  Old  World,  let  even  Turkey  and 

■ece  fall  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  and  the 

le  vast  and  half-civilized  power  invade  the 

ofher  nations  of  continental  Europe,  both  from 

tite  north  and  from  the  south,  still  the  lovers  of 

freedom  shall  find  a  home  in  the  New  World ; 

and  the  beacon-fires  of  Cotopaxi  and  Chimbora^o 

sha\l  invite  and  light  to  a  place  where  those  may 

yet  nurse  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  whom  luxury 

would  consign  to  be  sold  with  the  rail,  and  be 

debased  till  they  sliould  learn  to  return  thanfcB 

for  the  application  of  the  knout.    The  Plata,  and 

the  Orellana,  and  the  Orinoco,  may  be  the  em- 

irium  for  the  ships  of  other  nations,  when  events 

as  those  which,  by  turns,    have  made  the 

imerce  of  Syria  and  of  Carthage,  of  Constanti- 

ile  and  of  Venice,  be  remembered  but  in  story, 

ly  have  sealed  up  the  most  bustling  ports  of 

irope,  changed  their  merchants  into  beggars, 

thar  rulers  into  tyrants. 
'WTien  liberty  sets  up  her  standard  in  a  coun- 
try, especially  in  one  comparatively  new,  we  feel 
particular  satisfaction  in  observing  the  shades  of 
lorance  and  superstition  which  had  been  forced 
>n  its  infancy,  fading  away.     In  the  case  of 
whole  western  world,  they  must  fade.   There 
something  new,  and  green,  and  fresh,  in  all 
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thaft  is  American, — something  which  repels  the 
cold  and  shackling  despotism  of  the  East.     It 
has  been  observed,  that  the  tide  of  human  emi- 
gration, like  that  of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  is  from 
the  east  to  the  west ;  and  it  may  also  be  observed, 
that  as  the  progress  of  tlie  light  of  day  is  west- 
ward, so  is  that  of  knowledge  and  freedom.     As, 
when  the  cold  grey  of  twilight  has  dyed  its  seg- 
ment in  the  eastern  sky,  and  when  damp  and 
mildew  are  faUing  upon  the  eastern  plains,  we 
turn  with  fondness  to  the  glowing  tints  of  the 
west,  and  think  of  those  abodes  whose  gates  are 
opened  by  the  star  of  Even  to  admit  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun ;  so  do  we  turn,  with  regret  no 
doubt,  but  still  we  turn,  from  the  once  light  and 
lovely  regions  of  the  East,  to  those  which  are 
beginning  to  glow  in  the  West.     We  turn  from 
where  the  dark  cloud  of  superstition  is  oversha- 
dowing, and  the  damp  and  mildew  of  slavery  is 
blighting,  to  where  the  ardour  of  the  sun  of  liberty 
is  dissipating  the  last  cloud  of  superstition,  and 
dryii^  up  the  last  drop  of  the  cold  dew  of  slavery : 
just  as,  in  the  natural  world,  we  look  through 
those  openings  in  the  drapery  of  heaven  through 
which  glory  appears  behind  glory,   in   endless 
succession,  where  we  picture  the  fairy  scenes 
that  lie  beneath ;  and  we  do  more  than  hope  that 
the  light  is  not  only  beaming  upon  those  happy 
regions,  but  that  from  them  it  shall  be  sent  forth 
to  re-illuminate  the  East. 


The  ruddy  light  on  the  land  of  the  Andes, 
bids  us  hope  that  the  day-spring  shall  again  visit 
those  fair  regions  of  the  world  where  science  first 
built  her  temple,  and  Ughted  her  tires.  It  may 
be  the  pride  of  that  Republic,  which,  having  its 
foundation  in  English  feeling  and  English  princi* 
pie,  reared  itself  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  wide  sweep- 
ing St  Lawrence, — it  may  be  the  pride  of  that 
Republic,  and  of  the  kindred  and  congenial  Re- 
publica  of  the  south  and  middle  regions  of  the 
vast  American  continent,  to  give  a  tone  and  an 
impetus  to  new  colonies  of  liberty  on  the  shores 

Iflf  the  Hellespont  and  the  Levant,  and  to  teach 

,  tiie  keel  of  industry  to  divide  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  steam-boat  to  stem  the  arrowy 
rush  of  the  Tigris  j  till  the  heavy  and  soul-quell- 
iog  fetters  of  Turk  and  of  Tartar  be  knocked  off, 

I  and  science  build  anew  the  lialls  of  Al  Ilaschid, 
!  industry  call  from  their  ruins  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  of  Shusan,  and  man,  in  his  lirst  and 

t&Ddest  habitation,   be  something  better  than  a 
rant  to  his  kind,  and  a  withcrer  of  the  beauties 
fthe  world. 

hThia,  to  be  sure,  is  a  view  of  the  matter  more 
^oomy  than  there  is  any  necessity  for  taking; 

Ibut  it  is  cheering  to  think,  that  there  ia  a  ray  be- 
yond the  very  thickest  darkness  with  which  the 
world  could  be  visited. 

As  Britons,  our  grounds  of  congratulation  arc 
more  immediate  and  less  romantic.     While  the 
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harbours  of  other  parts  of  the  world  are  glutted 
with  our  commerce  till  profits  have  been  reduced 
to  the  lowest  fraction,  here  is  a  new  field,  rich, 
ample,  and  accessible — accessible  both  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  colonies.  We,  too,  are  the 
people  to  whom  the  Colombians  will  naturally 
look,  and  whom  it  will  be  their,  first  object  to 
favour.  It  was  from  us  that  they  borrowed  this 
freedom  ;  if  not  directly  from  our  Government,  at 
least  indirectly  from  our  people— people  who, 
under  that  Government,  notwithstanding  the 
faults  which  may  be  in  the  administration  of  it, 
had  taught  the  principles,  and  exemplified  the 
valour,  which  has  contributed  to  deliver  from 
slavery  a  country  which,  of  all  countries  in  the 
world,  is  the  best  as  sl  point  ^appui  to  our  extend- 
ed commerce ;  and  from  which,  if  we  be  even  but 
half-wise,  we  cannot  fail  in  seconding  our  industry 
and  enterprise  to  the  fullest  extent. 

On  this  head,  the  following  observations  from 
a  New  York  paper  of  the  l6th  of  May,  may  be  of 
some  interest  at  the  present  moment : — *^  Some 
days  since  we  expressed  the  satisfaction  we  felt 
at  the  spirit  which  had  dictated  several  important 
acts  of  the  Independent  Governments  of  South 
America.  So  far  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge, 
their  plans  are  laid  with  wisdom,  certainly  with 
great  liberality;  and  if  no  unforeseen  obstacle 
should  interrupt  their  progress,  we  may  hope  soon 
to  see  very  important  advantages  flow  into  that 
extensive    and   valuable  country,    through   the 
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L^annels    of   such    a    policy.      The    important 
f  liangcs  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  that 
I.eountry,  together  with  its  proximity  to  us,  and 
ihe  commercial  relations  we  are  destined  to  sus- 
luu  with  it,  have  naturally  directed  much  atten- 
tion that  way.     The  exemption  from  duties  offer- 
ed, by  the  late  tariffs  of  several  ports,  to  all  ar- 
tic/es  calculated  to  promote  the  extension  of  lite- 
rature, has  already  begun  to  produce  its  intended 
f  effects,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  large  orders  for 
j^es  which  have  been  received  in  this  city  from 
iUBerent  parts  of  South  America.     The  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  has  been  appreciated  by 
tteir  rulers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  us  much 
confidence  in  their  wisdom,  and  great  ground  to 
believe  they  will  continue  to  conduct,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  patriotism,  all  the  concerns  of  their  coun- 
tries, at  a  crisis  so  important.     It  is,  of  course, 
f  ijoite  impossible  to  foretell  with  any  certainty  the 
[rticular  advantages  whicli  would  accrue  to  the 
Jnited  States  from  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
>uth  America,  if  her  natural  sources  of  wealth 
^ere  once  opened  by  an  industrious  population, 
and  well  regulated  government.     We  can  only 
ace  in  general,  that  a  country  of  such  extent, 
^Hn>plied  with  such  ports,  traversed  by  such  river?, 
^^Bd  affording  commerce  with   such  supplies  of 
^^Tftany  valuable  articles,  even  inider  circumstances 
the  most  unfavourable,  must  he  destined  at  some 
future  time  to  rise  to  great  power,  and  make  an 
Oiportant  figure  in  the  wtifid." 
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Such  is  the  early  activity  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  South  American  commerce.  Shall 
it  be  neglected  by  Britain  ?  or  rather, — shall  our 
ministers,  by  refusing  to  recognize  Colombia,  as 
the  United  States  have  done,  blight  the  best  pros- 
pects of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  ? 


IV.  Let  us  examine  the  justice  of  this  recogni- 
tion by  Britain. 

A  circumstance  by  no  means  creditable  to  the 
Government  of  this  country  is,  that  when  Spain 
was  under  the  dominion  of  Buonaparte,  Britain 
excited  the  South  Americans  to  throw  off  the 
yoke;  but  no  sooner  was  Ferdinand  restored, 
than  we  withdrew  our  countenance.  The  cause 
of  the  South  Americans  remained  the  same  after 
the  return  of  Ferdinand,  as  during  the  reign  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte ;  for  it  cannot  be  maintained, 
that  the  South  American  provinces  were  to  inter- 
fere as  to  who  filled  the  throne  of  Old  Spain  ;  and 
if  they  had  no  right  to  do  that,  their  allegiance  or 
revolt  had  no  connexion  with  the  question  of  le- 
gitimacy. Upon  this  event,  however,  the  British 
Government  changed  its  conduct.  On  this,  we 
are  bound  to  speak  the  truth,  and  therefore  we 
must  say,  that  if  Britain  longer  refuse  to  recog- 
nize Colombia,  her  conduct  will,  owing  to  this 
very  circumstance,  be  marked  with  the  grossest 
inconsistency,  and  the  basest  injustice. 

The  only  power  wh^h  has  even  the  shadow  of 
a  personal  interest  in  asking  us  to  deny  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  ColombLa,  is  Spain ;  and  Spain  nei- 
ther desen-es  at  our  hand,  nor  at  the  hand  of  inter- 
itional  justice,  any  such  act  on  our  part.  Up  to 
le  time  when  Spain,  by  the  extortion  and  feeble- 
ness of  her  viceroys,  and  the  diffusion  of  Borae- 
thin^  like  liberal  principles,  began  to  lose  her  own 
-eolonies,  she  omitted  no  opportunity  of  seeking 
Ho  deprive  us  of  ours.     She  did  this,  not  upon 

ground  of  cupidity  or  personal  ambition  alone, 
it  for  the  pure  purpose  of  annoying  and  weaken- 
ing this  country.  Spain  did  not  join  the  Ameri- 
fefts  States  against  us  because  she  was  to  make  a 

iJit  of  it,   or  because  she  had  their  cause  at 

ift.  Even  she  (blind  with  decay  as  we  grant 
she  was)  could  not  but  see  that  the  establishment 
of  a  liberal  government  in  the  United  States  was 
a  death-blow  to  every  despotism ;  and  to  none  more 
than  to  her  own,  because  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
things,    that  tlie  blessing   which  she  helped  to 

tow  on  them  would,  in  time,  be  sliared  by  her 
colonies.    The  sole  cause  which  induced  her 

engage  in  that  war,  was  the  mischief  which 
she  hoped  thereby  to  do  to  this  country.  Her 
subsequent  conduct,  ever  since  we  fought  and 
bled  for  her  from  one  end  of  her  own  territory  to 
die  other,  has  been  any  thing  but  friendly.  Look 
at  ihe  tenor  of  her  mercantile  regulations,  and 

if  you  can  prove  there  any  thing  which  would 

il  upon  us  lo  injure  both  our  commerce  and 
our  principles  for  the  sake  of  supporting  her.  If 
there  be  in   the  long  tariff  of  her  restrictions, 
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duties,  and  prohibitions,  any  thing  which  could 
induce  even  the  most  "  continentified"  of  our 
ministers  to  write  upon  the  forehead  of  Britannia 
"  the  enemy  of  freedom-^the  enemy  of  herself,*' 
then  down  with  sense,  reason,  and  justice  from 
their  places  in  the  cabinet,  and  let  all  which  re? 
mains  *^  stand  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  circum- 
stances/*— We  have,  however,  no  fear  that  it  will 
come  to  this :  the  line  of  ministerial  duty  is  in 
this  instance  so  clear  and  straight,  that  not  even 
fools  can  err  therein. 

But  the  point  of  view  in  which  this  subject 
appears  most  striking  and  most  gratifying  is,  the 
high  ground  on  which  the  Republics  of  South 
America  challenge  recognition.  The  mendicant, 
meritorious  and  unfortunate,  who  obtains  neces- 
sary alms  for  his  support,  may  be  deserving  of 
respect ;  but  he  who  works  out  his  own  main- 
tenance  is  a  superior  person  in  every  feeling  of 
honour,  and  every  act  of  manliness.  Indepen- 
dence is  not  to  be  obtruded :  to  be  enjoyed,  it 
must  be  earned.  The  South  Americans  have 
earned  it ;  and  to  refuse  them  the  titles  and  civi- 
lities of  independent  nations,  is  now  positive  in- 
justice. Every  consideration  recommends  and 
enforces  our  immediate  recognition  of  nations, 
whose  infant  struggles  we  prompted^  and  whose 
unaided  valour,  and  perseverance,  and  good  con- 
duct, have  made  them  independent  de  facto. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
pf  Representatives,  after  detailing  **  facts  which 
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neusdbly  prove  that  the  nations  of  Colombia, 

'^Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  Peru,  and  Chili,  are  in 

J,  feet  independent,"   proceeds  "  to  examine  the 

Liight  and  the  expediency  of  recognizing  inde- 

l.pendence  thus  effectually  acliieved."     It  is  there 

most  dearly  argued,  that  the  right  to  recognize 

their  independence,  depends  not  on  its  justice, 

but  on  its  actual  establishment — "  WTio  is  right- 

ul  sovereign  of  a  country,  is  not  an  inquiry  pcr- 

kmitted  to  foreign  nations."     The  expediency  of 

^Adopting  a  measure  thus  founded  on  fact,  and 

lanctioncd  by  justice,  regards  the  feelings  of  other 

lations,  as  likely  or  not  to  make  the  recognition 

Aground  of  hostiUties  against  the  United  States. 

he  conduct;  however,  of  the  several  nations  of 

,  and  even  of  Spain  herself,  is  considered 

}  proof  that  such  an  apprehension  would  not  be 

KVairanted.     The  committee  then  "  unanimously 

l^eclare,  that  it  is  just  and  expedient  to  acknow- 

idge  the  independence  of  the  several  nations  of 

1  America." 

Is  it  indeed  possible  that  any  man  living,  who 

B  any  thing  of  international  law,  can  enter- 

lin  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  Colombia  to  be  re- 

nized  as  what  she  is  in  fact  ?    If,  then,  the 

i  be  indisputable,  good  God  !  beats  there  an 

IngUsh  heart  tliat  wishes  not  to  recognize,  re- 

,  and  honour  a  people  who  have  so  gloriously 

jchieved  their  own   independence  ?    Cg.n  Spain 

Krself  now  pretend  that  she  possesses  tiie  power 

0  assail  this  Hepublic?  The  success  of  the  South 
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Americans  is  complete  j  and  the  real  question  is 
not,  whether  Spain  shall  ever  recover  her  abused 
and  lost  empire,  but  whether  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  cheerfidly  and  readily  acknowledge 
the  independent  states  of  South  America,  or 
tardily  and  reluctantly  recognize  what  has  ceased 
to  be  affected  by  their  volitions. 

On  this  subject.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  asked  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, whether  his  Majesty's  Government  had 
formally  recognized  the  independent  Republics  of 
South  America  ?  if  not,  whether  the  Government 
had  entered  into  such  intercourse  with  them  as 
implied  recognition  ?  if  not,  whether  it  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Government  to  do  either? 
The  Marquis  replied— No,  to  the  first ;  a  qua- 
lified No,  to  the  second ;  an  auspicious  reservation, 
to  the  third.-^ — ^-^ur  Government  has  not  formal^ 
ly  recognized  the  independent  Republics  of  South 
America*  No :  this  we  are  aware  of.  The  ob- 
ject of  inquiry  and  anxiety  is  the  present  feeling 
on  the  subject,  and  the  intention  formed  respect- 
ing futuse  measures.— —We  have,  however,  he 
said,  "  treated  them  as  governments  de  facto.*^ 
But  this  is  all  a  foreign  nation  has  a  right  to  look 
to.  A  government  de  facto  is,  quoad  every  fo- 
reign nation,  a  government  dejure.  The  question 
—which  is,  or  is  not  the  government  of  a  country 
dejure  ?  is  entirely  and  exclusively  a  question  for 
the  nation  which  is  subject  to  that  government. 
But  we  must  not  analyze  the  noble  Marquis's 
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phrases  too  nicely. '*  We  looked  upon  the  par. 

ties  at  war,"  lie  said,  "  as  belligerents,  and  respect- 
ed their  rights  as  such."    This  was  perfect  justice 
and  fairness.    The  recognition  and  respect  which 
wasduetoan  established,  undisputed,  independent 
government,  we  bestowed  upon  South  America  ; 
but  while  there  were  belligerent  parties,  they  di- 
vided the  recognition  and  respect  between  them. 
It  followed,   therefore,  that  when  either  of  the 
parties   ceased    to    exist,    vanished,    yielded,    or 
withdrew  the  portion  of  recognition  and  respect 
whicli  it  divided,  its  portion  merged  in  that  of 
the  otiier  party,  which,  now  no  longer  a  party, 
became  the  government  de  facto,  and  succeeded 
to  the  undivided  rights  of  the  parties  belligerent. 
This  reasoning  seems  to  us  perfectly  conclusive. 
_  Pn  the  other  side,  not  a  pretence  can  be  suggest- 
1  for  a  refusal  to  recognize  their  independence. 
Inrely  our   Government  will  now    do  willingly 
pd  speedily  what  they  cannot  long  refuse  to  do. 
Having  now  shewn,  in  a  general  way,  the  in- 
lonsistency  and  folly  of  reiiising  to  recognize 
lolombia,   let  us  more  minutely  consider  this 
jlicy  in  relation  to  the  Court,  the  people,  and 
be  manufacturers  and  mercliants  of  Britain. 
^  1.  A»  to  the  Court,  can  the  solicitation  be  refns- 
1  by  the  House  of  Hanover  and  tlie  government 
f  the  Revolution,  who  have  no  other  title  to  fo- 
tleign  recognition  but  the  choice  of  the  people, 
■nd  tlie  actual  possession  of  power? 

Even  on  the  score  of  etiquette,  we  do  not  see 
why  Britain,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  strike  off 
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from  the  titles  of  her  monarch,  the  hollow  and 
absurd  addition  of  King  of  France,  should  hesir 
tate  one  moment  in  absolutely  advising  Ferdinand 
to  disencumber  himself  of  the  now  equally  hollow 
and  absurd  addition  of  King  of  the  Indies.  It  is 
aU  very  well  for  the  mighty  Fum  Fo  to  sit  cross- 
legged  upon  his  carpet  at  Pekin,  and  while  the 
heads  of  the  sallow  mandarins  are  knocking  the 
gilded  floor  in  most  degrading  adoration,  to  take 
upon  himself  the  style  and  title  of  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Emperors  of  the  World.  The  thing, 
however,  means  nothing  more  than  is  meant  by 
"  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Conjurors,"  or  any  other 
imperial  title  with  which  a  lamp-post  may  be  de- 
corated ;  and,  as  such,  we  deprecate  all  similarly 
hollow  titles  assumed  and  worn  by  Christian  kings. 
Long  and  happily  may  all  such  reign,  blessing 
themselves  in  the  blessing  of  their  people.  With- 
in their  own  territory  may  their  domination  be 
perfect;  but  let  them  not  lay  claim,  even  in 
words,  to  the  habitations  of  others  ;  for,  when 
more  active  and  ambitious  men  than  the  Ferdi- 
nands and  Louises  of  the  present  day  arise, 
those  words  may  produce  wishes,  and  those  again 
may  produce  wars,  in  which  the  substance  at 
home  may  be  lost  in  grasping  at  the  shadow 
abroad. 

Abhorred  then  be  the  prudence  that  sacrifices 
the  dearest  pledges  of  humanity  at  the  shrine  of 
antiquity,  however  surrounded  by  mouldering  in- 
trenchments,  and  however  consecrated  by  the 
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less  of  superstition  and  the  obstinacy  of  pre. 
The  Republics  of  South  America,  how- 
fr,  are  not  now  to  be  sacrificed.   It  is  no  longer 
[uestion,  whether  they  will  be  forsaken  and  left 
bleed  under  the  hand  of  despotism  ?   They  have 
t  from  all  the  restraints  of  oppression  ;  tliey 
■e  routed  their  oppressors  ;  they  bound  along 
the  vigour  of  genuint  freedom  in  the  career 
iprovement, — with  all  tlie  blessings  of  conso- 
ited  liberty  and  interminable  prosperity  open- 
to  their  view.     Cold  and  repulsive  is  the  po- 
that  wotdd  turn  aside  the  head,  close  tlie  eye, 
or  withhold  the  loud  congratulation  from  achieve- 
ments so  glorious  and  so  good.     Unnatural  is 
such  crazy  etiquette  in  the  free  government  of 
England.     In  fine,  we  cannot  apprehend  that  the 
Court  of  this  country  will,  much  longer,  act  as 
if  it  slept  in  the  chains  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
It  seems,  indeed,  that  President  Monroe's  mes- 
to  Congress,  recommending  the  admission 
Colombia  into  the    catalogue  of  free  states, 
produced  a  very  lively  sensation  among  the 
foreign   ambassadors.      It  will  be  a  redeeming 
Jeature  in  even  the  Jesuit  fostering  government 
of  Louis,  to  see  his  levee  thronged  by  the  free 
representatives  of  the  tribes  and  cacitpies  of  the 
vast  stretch  of  the  Andes  ;  and  it  will  be  a  fine 
lugh  unwonted  triumpli  to  the  liberal  feeling 
this  country,  to  see  Zea,  Irisarri,  Garcia,  and 
or  four  other  ambassadors,  proclaiming  at 
\e  levees  at  Carlton  House,  that  fintata  gives 
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the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  friends  of  freedom, 
from  what  wind  soever  of  the  heaven  they  may 
come. 

^.  As  to  the  people  of  Britain,  we  need  say  no- 
thing to  increase  their  regard  for  liberated  Ame- 
rica. It  is  folly  in  the  continental  nations  to  with- 
hold the  hand  of  fellowship  from  the  South  Ame- 
ricans ;  but,  in  Britain,  it  would  be  something 
more — it  would  be  an  absolute  crime.  Whatever 
those,  who  from  disposition  or  connexion  have 
continental  thoughts,  may  think  or  say  on  the 
matter,  Britain  is  really  the  parent  of  all  the  free 
states  of  the  West.  The  first  of  their  people  were 
hers,  and  their  spirit  is  hers  wholly.  If  she  do 
not  foster,  if  she  do  not  encourage  them,  she  aims 
a  blow  at  her  own  independence  ;  for  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  Uiat  her  constitution  can 
be  loved  by  those  who  are  plotting  against  the 
constitution  of  Spain,  and  who  rose  in  arms 
against  that  of  Naples.  The  inducements  on  the 
part  of  the  British  people  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  venerable  Zea  are,  therefore,  dou- 
bly strong  ;  they  tend  at  once  to  consolidate  our 
power  and  to  extend  our  commerce. 

The  conduct  of  the  Colombians  is  every  thing 
that  their  best  friends  in  Britain  could  wish. 
Every  man,  whatever  may  be  his  colour,  who  is 
born  in  their  free  country,  is,  by  the  law,  free  j 
a  part  of  the  public  money  is  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  redemption  of  the  slaves  now  in  the  coun- 
try ;  the  relics  of  the  Inquisition  are  destroyed  ; 
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education  is  universally  fostered  ;  men  are  allow- 
ed to  publish  their  thoughts,  subject  only  to  the 
common  law  of  the  country  ;  trial  by  jury  is  in- 
troduced ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  is  encouraged  by  the  most  liberal 
protection.  To  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  plea- 
sant to  turn  one's  eye,  especially  when  it  is  ob- 
scured and  sickened  by  the  murky  atmosphere  of 
tbe  East. 

Happily,  however,  it  was  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  independent  and  representative  consti- 
tution of  Colombia  reached  us,  that  we  had  also 
that  of  Greece,  representative,  independent,  and 
free.  In  the  eastern  extreme  of  Europe,  then, 
and  in  the  centre  of  South  America,  the  same 
auspicious  work  of  national  regeneration  is  pro- 
gressive, and  diffuses  confidence  and  hopethrough- 
out  the  civilized  world.  Tiie  standard  of  liberty, 
which  is  held  forth  by  *'  Andes,  giant  of  the 
WesterD  Star,"  is  answered  by  the  classical  flag  of 
Greece,  waving  *'  o'er  Delphi's  steep."  It  will 
not,  then,  be  one  kingdom  or  state,  combining 
with  another  kingdom  or  stale,  for  selfish  pur- 
poses.  It  will  be  ttie  East  uniting  in  bonds  of 
fellowship  with  the  West, — the  moral  nuptials  of 
two  mighty  continents  ;  and  the  offspring  will  be 
the  extension  of  commerce,  the  expansion  of  the 
sciences  and  the  arts,  and  the  certain  and  speedy 
knocking  off  of  the  remaining  fetters  of  man. 
Who  would  not  exult  at  such  a  consummation  ! 
Who  would  not  clash  aside  all  private  envy  and 
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selfish  policy;  as  lighter  than  gossamer,  and  rush 
forward  to  share  the  glory  of  its  achievement ! 

Shall,  then,  the  land  which  boasts  its  ancient 
attachment  to  Liberty — shall  the  country  which 
first  cradled  the  goddess — and  which  she  has  ever 
distinguished  by  her  presence, 

"  Hie  illius  aima. 


Hie  eurrus"- 


shall  she  frown  on  the  young  genius  whose  linea- 
ments and  spirit  attest  her  to  be  of  a  kindred 
essence?  Let  England  awake  from  a  feverish 
dream  of  jealousy,  in  which  alone  she  is  suscep-^ 
tible  of  such  ungenerous  feelings,  as  never  have 
disgraced  her  w^ing,  her  heroic  hours.  It  was 
not  thus  she  raised  the  drooping  head  of  Holland ; 
yet  Holland  was  then  a  new  republic,  and  waged 
a  rightful  war  against  the  same  legitimate  power 
which  Colombia  has  had  the  courage  to  defy,  and 
the  fortune  to  defeat 

3.  As  to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
Britain, — they  have  been  for  some  time  aware, 
that  Don  Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  the  accredited 
envoy  of  Colombia,  arrived  in  England,  charged 
with  full  powers  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  amity, 
commerce,  and  mutual  advantage,  between  that 
Republic  and  Britain.  No  arrangement  can  be 
more  important  than  this,  either  for  the  one  coun- 
try or  the  other.  Colombia  needs  the  recogniz- 
ance of  Britain,  and  Britain  fully  as  much  needs 
the  commerce  of  Colombia.  There  is  much, 
which  our  West  India  settlements  have  now  to 
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procure  from  Europe,  or  the  British  possessions 
in  North  America,  that  could  be  Bupplied  from 
tlie  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  or  of  the  Orinoco; 
there  are  many  articles  of  our  manufacture,  for 
which  the  market  in  other  places  is  nearly  glutted, 
but  which  woidd  find  ample  vent  in  that  vast  Re- 
public; and  there  are  many  articles,  the  raw  pro- 
duce of  Colombia,  highly  important  in  our  manu- 
factures, which  we  can  procure  more  abundantly 
and  cheaply  from  that  country  than  from  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Our  merchants  have 
found  out  these  things,  and  they  are  acting  upon 
them,  as  far  as,  without  the  formal  and  avowed 
recognition  of  Government,  they  can  so  act ;  and 
from  the  liberal  feelings  on  commercial  matters 
which  our  Government  has  latterly  shewn,  we 
anticipate,  on  their  part,  no  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posals of  Mr  Zea  ; — that  is  to  say,  if  British  feel- 
ing, unadulterated  by  any  thing  of  a  baser  nature 
smuggled  in  from  the  continent,  shall  be  allowed 
to  operate.  Operate!  and  why  should  it  not? 
What  is  there  in  any  one  of  the  continental  go- 
vernments which  should  tempt  us  to  permit  them 
to  interfere  in  our  commercial  arrangements  ? 
-iWe  despised  Napoleon  ;  we  set  at  nought  his  do- 
we  burned  bis  fleets ;  we  battered  down 
forts,  when  the  whole  continent  was  at  his 
ick  ; — and  shall  we  now  wait  for  the  pleasure  of 
jse  who  command  not  the  tithe  of  their  own 
rUnd,  and  who  may  not  stir,  lest  their  own  sub- 
jects should  rebel  ? 


The  French  Minister  lateljr  excused  the  con- 
duct of  fVaace,  by  ailing,  that  neither  the 
United  States  nor  Great  Britain  had  recognized 
the  independence  of  South  America;  tlms  dis- 
tinctly signifying,  that^Great  Britain  ought  to  be 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  do  this  act 
of  real  justice,  as  well  as  of  national  policy.  It  is 
indeed  admitted — ^it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the 
commercial  prosperity  which  is  constantly  brought 
forward  as  a  set-off  to  our  agricultural  distress, 
consists  entirely  in  our  enlarged  intercourse  with 
South  America.  Colombia  is  no  longer  any  more 
subject  to  Spain  than  America  to  England ;  nor 
is  there  any  more  chance  of  it  ever  becoming  so. 
That  Republic  has  proffered  us  certain  advantages. 
The  British  Govremment  may  despise  them,  but  the 
mercantile  interest  regards  them  with  a  different 
eye ;  and  we  much  question  whether  other  govern- 
ments will  despise  them.  England  no  longer 
commands  the  trade  of  the  world.  Every  civi- 
lized  country  is  her  rival ;  and  it  will  be  much 
easier  for  us  to  let  this  valuable  trade  slip  through 
our  fingers  into  those  of  nations  possessing  greater 
foresight,  than  recover  it  when  it  has  been  thus 
wantonly  thrown  away. 

Happily  the  commercial  prudence  of  the  Eastern 
World  will,  in  all  probability,  do  more  for  the  in- 
fant  Republics  of  the  West,  than  all  the  honour  of 
kings,  and  the  policy  of  statesmen.  The  republi- 
cans seem  to  be  aware  of  this ;  and  they  have 
accordingly  so  framed  their  tarifis,  as  either  to 
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fence  the  commercia!  nations  of  Europe  to  ac- 
knowledge their  independence,  or  to  allow  a  mo* 
nopoiy,  or  at  least  a  preference,  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  The  merchants  of  Europe 
are,  however,  aware  of  the  advantages  of  trade 
with  a  country  which  is  so  ample  in  its  extent, 
and  so  varied  in  its  productions  and  resources. 
The  British  merchants  are  especially  aware  oi' 
this.  The  speculations  to  Monte  Video  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  time  that  those  coun- 
tries  were  liable  to  be  clutched  again  by  the  paw 
of  Spmn,  will  teach  them,  that  in  order  that  trade 
may  be  secure,  the  people  with  whom  they  trade 
must  be  free :  at  the  same  time,  the  advantages 
which  they  have  already  derived  from  the  open- 
ing of  so  wide  a  market  for  the  goods  with  which 
their  warehouses  were  glutted,  must  make  them 
solicitous  that  their  rulers  should  promptly  and 
with  a  good  grace  acknowledge  the  independence 

those  whom  no  effort  can  now  bind  in  fetters. 
.However  the  admirers  of  the  days  of  chivalry, 
may  lament  that  the  chevaliers  have  given 
place  to  a  calm  and  calculating  race  of  merchants, 
yet  we  suspect  that  those  merchants  have  diffused 
over  the  world  feelings  of  freedom  and  ties  of 
brotherhood,  which  the  more  sounding  and  sense- 
less persons  of  the  olden  time  never  could  ao 
much  as  have  dreamt  of.  It  is  commerce  alone 
which  roots  out  of  the  human  heart  all  the  noxi- 
ous jealousies  about  talent  and  skill,  which  arc  so 
galling  under  every  other  aspect  of  man.     In  the 
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^ole  range  of  other  meo^  fhnn  the  savag*  to  the 
philosopher,  the  exaltation  of  any  one  individual 
i$  in  so  far  fcn^ardt^  by  the  degradatimi  of 
others ;  but  among  merchants  it  is  not  so.  Their 
profits  arise  not  from  the  ignorance  of  other 
rai^tt)  but  from  their  skill ;  and  hence  their  very 
sdf4nterest  outruns  the  philanthropy  of  other 
people.  Tliis  makes  the  freedom  of  trade  ti  sort 
€£  palladium  of  the  liberties  of  the  world ;  and 
this  m^es  merchants  bnug  togedier  nations  which 
otherwise  would  barely  have  heaid  of  each  other's 
name^,  and  binds  in  ties  of  the  ddsest  and  mt)^t 
advantageous  friendship,  states  which  otherwise 
would  have  continued  in  ferce  hostility. 

This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the 
British  merchants  towards  the  young  and  vigorous 
R^ublic  of  Colombia.  The  chivalry  xs£  Europe 
looked  with  ind^eiiBiGe  on  her  birth ;  and  the 
spirit  of  British  freedom,  at  least  as  far  as  could 
be  gathered  from  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
people^  gave  but  one  irresolute  flutter  in  her 
behalf.  Not  so  with  the  merchants.  No  sooneir 
had  they  ascertained  tihiat  tiiey  ooilld  visit  the 
ample  and  inviting  shores  of  Colombia  without 
risk  of  captiire  or  confiscation  from  the  privateers 
of  Spain,  than  they  began  ko  take  measures  for 
procuring  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  Britain 
and  the  new  State.  There  is  selfishness  in  this 
no  doixbt,  but  stiU  it  is  a  se^shness  which  is 
^uatty  advantageous  to  both  parties,  and  consti-^ 
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tutcs  at  ouce  tlie  streagth  and  the  permanence  of 
every  union  that  can  be  establisheti. 

In  tins  instance  the  honour  and  the  interest  of 
Britaia  are  equally  concerned.  It  ought  nevec 
to  be  said,  that  slie  who  is  in  reality,  whether  in. 
teQtion;d!yornot,  the  parent  of  all  the  free  govern- 
ments of  the  West,  should  be  even  second  to 
welconfie  them  into  tlie  catalogue  of  iiide|}eDdcat 
and  recognized  states ;  and  she  ought  never,  for 
any  paltry  feeling  for  the  iidse  glory  of  a  conti- 
Dental  throne,  whicli,  when  in  its  strengtli,  was 
ever  and  aoou  aiming  its  most  determined  and 
deadly  thrusts  at  her  existence, — she  ought  not, 
for  aay  feeling  for  tJie  prejudices  of  one  country, 
to  lose  tlie  commerce  of  another  which  is  as  fer- 
tile as  it  is  wide,  and  whose  productions  arc  as 
varied  as  they  are  valuable.  The  day  wheu  po- 
licy so  nnrrow-niinded  could  actuate  her,  ought 
surely'  to  be  far  gone  by  ;  and  tlie  nineteenth 
centur>~,  afler  all  that  it  has  wiuiessed  of  the 
power  of  man  and  of  mind,  and  the  utter  weak- 
ness of  name  and  circumstance,  ought  not  to  wit- 
ness conduct  which  would  have  deepened  the 
foUy  of  tiie  darkest  ages  of  the  world. 

H'e  feel  confident  that  such  will  not  be  the 
case;  and  we  regard  the  numerous  assemblage 
of  men  of  all  parties  which  came  to  meet  Mr  Zea 
at  the  merchants*  diimcr,  and  tlie  power  with 
wlttch  some  of  them,  whu  are  by  no  means  en- 
thusiastic admirers  of  llie  theoretic  principles  of 
^freedoHi,  spoke  in  favour  of  Colombia,  as  pledget 


that  het  recognition  by  this  country  will  be  im- 
mediate and  complete.  We  were  prepared  for 
the  eloquence  of  Mackintosh,  and  the  earnestness 
of  Wilberforce  at  the  dinner,  and  it  was  both  de- 
lightful and  novel  to  hear  Sir  W.  Curtis  the  advo- 
cate o£  liberty ;  but  what  gave  us  most  pleasure 
was  the  warm  feeling  of  the  English  merchants, 
who  have  in  an  eminent  degree  been  the  friends, 
tiie  liberators  of  South  America. 

Feeling  on  this  subject  as  we  have  just  describ- 
ed, it  was  with  pleasure  that  we  noticed  the  meet- 
ing of  the  merchants  and  ship-owners  of  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  representation  to 
Government  on  the  expediency  of  admitting  the 
vessels  of  Colombia,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other 
independent  countries  of  South  America,  to  enter 
into  our  ports.  A  memorial  to  that  effect  was  ac- 
cordin^y  subscribed  by  several  of  the  first  com- 
mercial houses  in  Europe,  and  its  prayer  was  ac- 
ceded to  by  Government. 

After  all,  the  position  in  which  the  commercial 
interest  is  placed  by  the  non-recognition  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  is  one  of  peculiar  difficul- 
ty. It  is  at  the  same  time  destructive  of  enter- 
prise, and  ruinous  of  commerce.  A  great  portion 
•  of  the  cargo  of  the  Robert  Neilson  from  Liver- 
pool to  Maracaibo,  containing  manufactures  to 
the  amount  of  £.  40,000,  was  uninsured,  and  the 
vessel  was  lost.  For  a  risk  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  ought  to  be  done  from  two  to 
three  guineas  per  cent,  a  premium  of  ten  to  fifteen 


is  asked  by  underwriters.  Another  ship,  the 
Mary,  proceeding  direct  to  Colombia,  laden  with 
Britiah  manufactures,  is  burdened  with  the  same 
inconveniencies ;  and  whilst  the  risk  cannot  be 
covered  but  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  a  privateer, 
fitted  out  at  Cadiz,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  property  belonging  to  British  mer- 
chants thus  shipped,  has  proceeded  for  the  Co- 
lombian coast,  and  been  insured  by  British  under- 
writers. Thus  our  enterprise  is  destroyed,  our 
commerce  prevented  ;  and  it  remains  only,  by 
decisive  measures  as  to  the  recognition  of  Colom- 
bia, to  give  security  and  contidence  to  a  trade 
which  promises  every  thing,  on  proper  principles, 
to  the  country. 

The  nations  of  Europe  will  indeed  soon  find 
that  their  own  commercial  interests  may  be  seri- 
ously promoted  or  obstructed,  according  to  their 
respective  stations  in  the  career  of  necessary  re- 
cognition. A  company  has  been  formed  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Prussian  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  productions  and 
manufactures  of  Germany  into  Spanish  America. 
This  company  is  to  be  called  the  Rhenish  West 
India  Company,  and  its  exportations  will  be  limit- 
ed to  this  object.  Other  nations  wUl  probably 
turn  their  attention  to  tills  important  point,  and 
vill  no  doubt  immediately  endeavour  to  enter 
■into  negociation  with  the  Governments  of  those 
luntries,  to  secure  a  preference  to  themselves  if 
siUe. 


'  Why  theti  does  England  hesitate  to  be  just  ? 
Cannot  her  ministers  perceiye  the  vast  field  of 
dbmmercial  speculation  which  is  ready  to  be 
thrown  open  to  our  trade  by  the  simple  act  of 
recognition  ?  The  manufactures  of  this  country 
would  spread  over  the  immense  regions  of  Ame* 
rica,  and  ensure  a  constant  demand  for  similar 
articled.  The  advantages  resulting  from  this- 
great  source  of  national  prosperity,  are  too  mani- 
fest to  be  dwelt  on.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  en- 
sure the  accomplishment  of  fiiis  desirable  object 
but  the  recognition  of  their  independence,  which 
would  immediately  inspire  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween the  respective  countries,  and  give  our  com- 
merce  a  decided  preference  in  the  American 
market.  Delay  in  a  case  of  such  vital  import- 
ance is  disgraceful  to  our  national  character,  and 
ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state. 


V.  Let  us  conclude  then.— Youthful  states,  in 
^e  ardour  of  inexperience,  and  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  hope,  naturally  overlook  prudence  and  selfish- 
ness, and  embrace,  with  eager  cordiality,  every 
State  which  ought,  in  abstract  right,  to  be  indepen- 
dent ;  or,  which  would  be  manifestly  benefited  by 
an  independent  rank  among  the  nations.  Long' 
established  Oovemmenta  regard  such  events  with 
greater  caution,  and  cannot  divest  themselves  of 
suspicion  and  apprehension  until  the  youthfol 
claimants  of  their  favour  exhibit  an  uneqtnvocil 
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title  to  their  independence.  Something  of  this 
spirit  distinguishes  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
and  th«  United  States  with  respect  to  Colombia. 
The  United  States,  young  and  confident,  look  up- 
on  Colombia  with  favour,  and  upon  Spain  with  in- 
difiereace.  Great  Britain  looks  upon  Colombia 
with  a  scrutinizing  jealousy  :  upon  Spain  with  in- 
dulgence and  something  like  sympathy.  This 
coiHitry  was  herself,  forty  years  ago,  bereaved  of 
her  colonies.  Desperately  we  struggled  to  retain 
our  authority  in  the  West  j  sorely  did  we  grieve 
to  abambn  it.  The  case  of  Spain  is  widely  difFe- 
rent ;  yet  is  there  similarity  enough  to  account  for 
a  little  hesitation  in  our  cabinet. 

Well,— to  this  parental  weakness  be  our  past 
conduct  imputed  ;  but  now  let  us,  as  becomes  a 
reflecting,  firm,  and  just  Government,  view  the 
actual,  undisguised  relation  of  Spain  with  Colom- 
bia, and  let  us  no  longer  refuse  our  recognition  to 
the  latter,  or  frown  upon  her  youth  with  the  re- 
pelling austerity  of  age  or  imbecility.  Be  it  in 
the  first  place  recollected,  that  since  the  moment 
when  the  signal  of  independence  was  given  in 
South  America,  the  conduct  of  Spain  towards  her 
colonies  has  been  characterized  by  extreme  weak- 
ness and  folly.  The  struggle  she  mainlained  was 
as  ill  directed  as  it  was  hopeless.  But  that  slrug- 
gle  has  entirely  and  finally  ceased.  When  did 
Spain  last  dispatch  an  expedition  from  her  shores 
to  reclaim  or  reconquer  her  colonies  ?  Is  it  likely 
tlwt,  in  point  of  fiict,  she  ever  wU!  send  one? 


She  is,  in  fact,  likely  to  be  the  victim  of  kitenud 
convulsion  and  external  war  ;  and  even  if  she  be 
not,  her  domestic  changes  are  quite  adequate  to 
all  her  wisdom,  all  her  energy,  and  all  her  vigi- 
lance, for  at  least  half  a  century !  That  the  sepa- 
ration is  complete  and  final,  is  a  fact  which  admits 
of  no  doubt,  and  which  certainly  is  not  doubted 
by  our  Government.  Therefore,  it  must  be  obsti- 
nacy or  ignorance  which  can  prevent  Spain  her- 
self from  admitting  the  independence  of  States 
actually  and  irrecoverably  independent  of  her. 
In  her,  however,  such  obstinacy  or  ignorance  may 
not  be  unaccountable ;  but  it  really  and  manifest- 
ly would  be  weakness  and  folly  in  the  extreme  in 
any  other  nation,  and  above  all,  in  Great  Britain, 
to  act  in  deference  to  such  wounded  and  unrea* 
sonable  feelings  on  the  part  of  Old  Spain. 

The  United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  have  re- 
cognized the  independence  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can States,  and  named  ministers  to  be  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Colombia,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  ChilL 
We  will  admit,,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  al- 
luded to,  that  it  was  natural  and  even  reasonable 
that  their  recognition  should  have  thus  begun. 
But  in  Europe,  surely  our  Government  will  be 
the  first  to  do  this  great  act  of  national  justice 
and  sound  policy.  We  are,  by  universal  consent, 
the  freest  and  most  commercial  nation  in  Europe. 
This  is  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  commerce. 
We  owe  Spain  no  chivalrous  adherence  to  her 
prejudices,  notoriously  injurious  even  to  herself. 


or  to  her  wishes,  undeniably  impoteat  on  this 
subject.  No  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  no 
suggestion  of  policy,  no  form  of  etiquette,  can  be 
urged  in  favour  of  a  moment's  further  delay  to 
recognize,  with  the  formality  of  an  open  and  manly 
avowal,  that  independence  which  in  fact  exists, 
and  which  we  have  distinctly  acknowledged  in 
our  commercial  regulations.  As  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent State,  we  are  bound  to  avow  formally 
what  we  have  tacitly  admitted.  As  a  commercial 
nation,  we  are  bound  to  recognize  States  whose 
commerce  is  of  incalculable  value  to  our  raercan- 
tile  and  manufacturing  classes.  We  do  not  even 
exclude  from  our  view  the  demands  upon  our 
generosity  and  liberal  character.  Our  recogni- 
tion of  the  infant  Republics,  and  our  unrestrained 
intercourse  with  them,  will  essentially  contribute 
to  enlarge  their  views  and  consolidate  their  insti- 
tutions. As  a  free,  as  a  commercial,  as  a  generous 
nation,  we  are,  then,  called  upon  to  embrace  the 
pcoiTered  friendship  of  the  Colombians. 


§m 
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SECTION  II. 


LOAN  FOR  COLOMBIA. 


The  high  credit  of  Colombia  has  been  founded 
not  only  on  her  natural  riches  and  commercial 
advantages,  but  on  the  honourable  senti&ients  and 
conduct  of  her  Government. 

In  a  passage  of  the  President's  celebrated  speech 
during  the  installation  of  the  Congress  at  Angos- 
tura, alluding  to  the  foreign  creditors  of  the  Re- 
public,  he  observed,  '*  Those  fiiends  of  mankind 
are  the  guardian  geniuses  of  America,  and  to  them 
we  owe  a  debt  of  eternal  gratitude,  as  well  as  a 
reUgious  fulfilment  of  the  several  obligations  con- 
tracted with  them.  The  national  debt,  legislators, 
is  the  deposit  of  the  good  faith,  the  honour,  and 
the  gratitude  of  Venezuela:  respect  it  as  the 
holy  ark  which  encloses  not  only  the  rights  of  our 
benefactors,  but  the  glory  of  our  fidelity.  Let  us 
perish,  rather  than  fail  in  any  the  smallest  point 
connected  with  the  completion  of  those  engage- 
ments, which  have  been  the  salvation  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  the  lives  of  her  children/* 

In  the  first  public  act,  also,  by  which  the  seve- 
ral provinces,  now  forming  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia, were  united,  the  third  article  is  as  fol- 
lows :— "  The  debts  which  have  been  separately 
contracted  by  the  Republics  of  Venezuela  and 


New  Grenada  are,  by  this  law,  recognized,  in 
solidum^  as  the  national  debt  of  Colombia.  All 
the  public  property  of  the  State  remains  mort- 
gaged for  the  payment  of  it,  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive  branches  of  the  public  revenue  sliall  be 
applied  thereto."  This  was  a  voluntary  decla- 
ration on  the  part  of  tlie  Government,  and  the 
maidng  it  so  prominent  a  feature  in  this  its  first 
solemn  act  as  a  Republic,  shews  no  indifference 
to  its  public  credit. 

With  these  high  professions,  the  conduct  of 
Mr  Zea  on  his  arrival  in  England,  as  envoy  pleni- 
potentiary, was  perfectly  conformable. 

The  task  which  was  then  to  be  performed  by 
Mr  Zea  presented  many  difficulties.  The  dlspo- 
ntions  of  men  and  the  state  of  things  were  not 
3ret  favourable  -,  mistrust  had  taken  deep  root ; 
many  minds  were  wounded  j  many  interests  clash- 
ed. Was  the  envoy  of  Colombia  to  reduce  to 
their  exact  value  claims,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  were  doubtful,  accounts  probably  exagge- 
rated  by  contractors,  who  perhaps  had  never 
thought  of  being  so  soon  or  so  punctually  paid  ? 
Was  he  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds  ?  Elated,  proud  of  tlie  fu- 
ture  and  now  certain  prosperity  of  his  Republic, 
was  he  to  bargain  about  the  price  of  the  assistance 
granted  to  it  at  the  moment  of  danger — at  the 
moment  of  misfortune  ?  Mr  Zea  was  too  enlight- 
«ied  to  confound  the  duties  of  the  representative 
«f  a  new  and  consequently  generous  people,  with 
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the  duty  of  a  liquidating  clerk.  Among  the  many 
important  cares  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  that 
of  creating  and  of  raising  the  credit' of  his  Govern- 
ment claimed  his  particular  attention.  He  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  in  occupying  himself  in  it 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  his  private  character 
and  to  his  personal  feelings. 

The  chief  persons  having  claims  on  the  Govern- 
ments of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada  were  con- 
voked. All  the  citizens  of  Colombia  residing  in 
London  received  the  same  invitation.  Mr  Zea 
addressed  them  in  the  following  words,  which  we 
copy  literally : — 

"  The  Government  of  Colombia  will  never  for- 
get the  assistance  which  they  have  received  in 
the  time  of  their  difficulties.  They  also  know 
that  many  among  you  have  .greatly  suffered  on 
account  of  the  prolongation  of  the  reimburse- 
ment of  what  you  have  generously  advanced.r 
They  are  greatly  affected  by  it ;  but,  engaged  in 
a  deadly  struggle,  their  iSrst,  their  only  duty  wa» 
to  exist,  that  they  might  be  able  to  fight  the  ene- 
my, deliver  the  country  from  their  presence,  and 
gain  independence.  In  the  course  of  one  glori- 
ous year,  this  double  object  has  been  obtained. 
From  this  moment.  Government  turned  their  at- 
tention towards  those  who  had  contributed  to  our 
liberation.  Among  the  many  missions  which 
they  have  deigned  to  confide  to  me,  none  has 
been  so  agreeable  as  that  which  authorizes  me  to 
calm  your  disquietudes,  to  repair  all  your  losses* 


I  do  not  come  among  you  to  speculate  upon  your 
fears.  I  bring  with  me  only  those  thoughts  which 
can  suit  a  great  people,  and  the  hero  who  presides 
over  their  destinies.  Colombia  will  pay  all  that 
she  owes,  whatever  be  the  origin  or  the  amount 
of  the  debt.  She  has  botli  the  power  and  the  wilh 
With  us,  justice  goes  hand  in  hand  with  riches. 
Our  resources  are  inexhaustible  i  our  fidelity  to 
our  contracted  engagements  will  be  eternal.  Soon 
a  colossal  monument  will  be  raised  in  the  capital 
of  Colombia,  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  names  of 
those  heroes  who  have  spilt  their  blood  in  the  war 
of  liberty,  and  of  those  foreigners  who,  by  cou- 
rageous efforts,  or  pecuniary  assistance,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  so  glorious  a  cause.  In 
the  mean  time,  gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  to  pro- 
pose those  arrangements  which  you  may  think 
most  suitable  to  your  interests,  I  leave  to  you 
entire  liberty  to  reflect  on  this.  Be  assured  that 
I  am  authorized  by  my  Government,  and  disposed 
by  my  own  feelings,  to  perform  all  that  wUI  faci- 
litate the  liquidation  of  your  claims,  and  to  re- 
munerate you  for  the  losses  which  you  may  have 
incurred.  War  has  by  no  means  exliausted  our 
resources.  Our  soil,  our  mines,  and  the  fcrtiUty 
of  our  land,  cannot  fail  us.  We  shall  always  be 
ready  and  glad  to  declare,  that  the  enjoyment  of 
all  our  blessings  we  owe  in  part  to  the  assistance 
which  you  have  lent  us.  The  glory  of  our  tri- 
umph will  never  make  us  dispense  with  the  duty 
of  gratitude." 
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Mr  Zea  consented  afberwards  to  all  the  reaMn- 
able  propositicMis  which  were  presented  to  him 
by  the  creditors  of  the  Republic.  It  was  they 
themselves  who  dictated  the  form  and  tenor  of 
the  new  obligations.  The  old  bonds  were  ex- 
changed without  difficulty.  The  <Ad  claims,  what-^ 
ever  their  nature,  were  thus  l^diized.  Too  minute 
an  examination  might  have  accelerated  the  fdl 
of  a  credit  which  stood  in  need  of  support  on  au 
imperishable  basis.  The  result  of  this  transaction 
crowned  the  efforts  of  its  illustrious  negociator« 
In  a  few  months  the  funds  of  Colombia  were 
raised  from  6  to  115  per  cent. 

Such  was  the  banning  of  this  new  Republic 
in  the  financial  world. 

From  such  honourable  conduct  sprung  the  loan 
raised  in  England  for  Colombia. 

For  the  payment  of  a  few  millions,  the  security 
of  Colombia  assuredly  is  not  inferior  to  some  of 
the  best  guarantees  held  out  in  the  dilapidated 
financial  condition  of  more  than  one  European 
nation,  particularly  should  any  of  those  events 
anticipated  by  many  political  economists  ever 
take  place.  While  the  new  and  vigorous  Repub* 
lies  of  the  New  World  have  the  pulses  of  young 
life  in  them,  uid  the  amplest  means,  they  have 
no  splendid  idlers  or  goigeous  pageants,  no  irre- 
deemaUe  debts,  upon  which  to  waste  their  reve* 
Bues.  As  to  means,  indeed,  perhaps  no  nation  on 
eaitk  can  be  pointed  out  so  lidi  in  resources,  and 
so  little  encumbered  with  debt,  as  Colombia. 


The  necessity  for  a  loan  to  this  State,  rich  in  re- 
sources  as  it  is,  proceeds  from  the  long,  harassing, 
and  expensive  warfare  in  which  its  inhabitants 
Ijave  been  engaged.  In  this  respect,  however,  they 
appear  to  be  at  least  in  as  good  a  situation  as  the 
United  States  were  at  the  time  of  their  independ- 
ence being  estabUshed  ;  for  their  debt  then  was 
^.2,488.kS5  foreign,  and  rf.9,Ot9,9J»a  domestic, 
both  sterling ;  whereas,  including  the  loan  just 
Hcgociated  for  Colombia,  her  whole  debt  does  not 
amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling. 

It  has  been  asked  if  the  Government  of  Co- 
lombia is  one  of  good  failh.  This  we  have  al- 
ready illustrated  ;  and  wc  may  farther  reply,  that 
tile  contracting  the  loan  in  question  is  at  least 
one  symptora  of  it — ^it:^  main  ptiqiosc  being  the 
diseharge  of  its  engagements  created  during  llie 
war.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say,  that  with 
the  means  in  its  power,  the  Government  can  have 
no  interest  to  break  its  faith,  and  every  induce- 
m«nt  to  maintain  it.  Rising  states  arc  seldom 
indifferent  to  tlieir  character  in  the  world ;  and, 
indeed,  mitli  all  governments,  the  importance  of 
sustaining  public  credit  as  a  matter  of  policy 
merely,  is  so  much  felt,  that  where  the  means  aru 
to  be  found,  the  will  is  seldom  wanting. 

It  may  be  said,  thai  factions  may  arise  in  a  new 
gm'cniment,  and  internal  discord  succeed  to  the 
expidsion  of  the  common  enemy ;  and  Buenos 
Ayres  has  been  pointed  fo  as  an  instance  of  the 
truth  of  that  conjectuie.     The  cases,  however. 
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:are  not  parallel.  Buenos  Ayres  attained  her  in- 
dependence with  very  little  exertion  or  contest, 
being  so  far  removed  from  Spain.  Colombia,  on 
the  contrary,  has  gone  through  twelve  years  of 
warfare,  of  suffering,  and  of  privation  :  she  can 
have  no  desire  for  a  recurrence  of  similar  scenes. 
Spain  always  felt,  that  this  being  the  nearest  point 
of  her  colonial  possessions,  (only  thirty  or  forty 
day's  sail),  was  the  most  convenient  for  being 
supplied  with  all  the  materials  of  warfare ;  and 
further,  that  if  she  could  not  shew  to  her  more 
distant  colonies,  that  she  had  the  means  of  retain- 
ing those  from  which  the  Atlantic  alone  separat- 
ed her,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  keep  the 
former  in  subjection.  Against  Colombia,  then, 
has  the  main  strength  of  Spain  been  directed ; 
and  Colombia,  in  ending  her  own  warfare,  has 
decided  the  fate  of  all  the  rest  of  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca, even  if  it  had  not  been  decided  before.  After 
all,  to  the  credit  of  Buenos  Ayres  it  should  be 
said,  that,  in  the  midst  of  many  changes  in  the 
government,  each  succeeding  administration  has 
Always  recognized  the  public  debt  as  it  found  it 
The  Republic  of  Chili,  too,  which  established  its 
independence  some  years  since,  has  gone  on 
exercising  all  the  functions  of  an  organized  state, 
and  nobody  has  heard  of  commotion  or  faction 
there :  its  public  debt  has  been  paid  off  within 
j?.38,000.  In  fine,  with  Bolivar  at  the  head  of 
the  Grovernment,  the  same  man  who  has  been  at 
the  head  of  affidrs  during  the  whole  of  the  con^ 


test  with  Spain,  and  who  has  rcpeatecUy  tleclarwl, 
.Ihat  tlie  possession  of  power,  after  the  work  of 
liiberation  was  finished,  was  a  burden  to  iiim,  what 
Action  is  likely  to  meet  any  support  ?  * 

■  Connilcring  all  this,  it  is  not  a  litUe  surprising  that  a  pa- 
if '  under  the  title  of  "  Foreign  Loan»,"&c-  witli  the  «ignatuH> 
),"  A  Broker,"  has  been  circiilnied,  professing  (o  guard  the 
dilic  AgaiuBI  "  parting  witli  their  ctipiuil  for  lite  service  of 
eigo  states." 

lie  author  of  this  paper  must  be  preBumcd  to  be  well  ac- 
intcd  with  the  political  condition,  tiie  finaDC«fl,  aiid  the 
lurccs  of  these  forcien  states,  or  he  n-ould  not  have  volun- 
teered hia  opinion  as  lie  haa  doae.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
therefore,  that  on  ilioat  points,  which  would  tceni  to  involve 
ine  whoir  nf  the  iirgument,  his  paper  doca  not  contain  one 
■ylloiile  of  informalian. 

It  sisumex,  ihal  foreign  loans  are  sn  evil;  and  tlie  reason 
Bidigned  for  tlie  opinion  is  rather  reitiurkuble.  Wc  are  told 
that,  "  «bil«  the  minister  of  this  country  is  laudably  reducing 
the  claim  of  the  public  creditor,"  the  people  arc  wickcii 
enough  to  cnunteract  his  uaeful  exertions  by  lending  their 
nwney  to  foreigners.  Now,  if  our  own  public  debt  i»  reduc- 
'  If,  ua  the  "  Broker"  supposes,  what  more  natural  than  that 
•  aHould,  from  that  very  cause,  have  money  to  lend  to  other 

~j|.iTIie  iralh  is,  we  cither  have  capital  to  lend  to  foreign  nn- 
'  IiiUm,  or  wc  have  not.  If  we  have,  wUy  should  nol  our  mer- 
"  '  money  as  well  as  in  any  thing  elae  ?  If  the 
ureal  Britain  it  so  commanding,  that  besides  lend- 
governincnt  upwards  of  SOO  millions  Sterling,  it 
tan  supply  the  wants  of  oilier  states,  why  should  we  nol  de- 
rive the  proEin  uiiendont  on  these  transacOona?  At  a  nation, 
they  add  to  our  strength  and  influence  ;  as  individuals,  they 
circulate  among  us  profits  and  commiMions  in  vanotis  ways  ; 
and,  as  n  source  of  revenue,  in  receipt-atampa,  postages,  &c> 
they  are  not  conteuiptibie. 

It  is  obvious  tbiit  the  prntlts  on  these  tran»act!ans  must  rest 
cliicflv  in  the  country  in  which  tl)«y  nriginate.  Not  a  foroign 
lu-jn  lin^  been  cnnlrncted  throuf^h  Great  Britain  for  these 
msiiy  yiiirs  put,  thnt  does  nol  now  bear  a  higher  price  on 
thr  Coriiiucnt,  thmi  it  was  contracted  for  in  England. 

T)uu  Euglish  merchants,  enabled  by  their  superior  resources 
(it'tmitnwtiritb  foreign  governments  for  supplying  them  with 
vol.  I.  g 
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This  favourable  opinion  of  the  new  and  rising 
Republic  of  Colombia  receives  fresh  ^corroborations 


money,  ultimately  sell  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  very  states, 
the  securities  of  their  own  governments  at  a  considerable 
profit  Take,  for  instance,  the  last  French  loans  contracted 
tor  by  an  English  house :  of  these  very  loans  an  enormous 
proportion  has  been  disposed  -of  to  French  subjects  at  diSe- 
rent  periods,  at  a  large  advance  on  the  contract  price.  Does 
not  the  profit  on  all  this  rest  in  England  ? 

To  the  lender,  it  surely  can  nevdr  be  an  evil  to  have  a 
choice  of  securities.  He  is  always  at  liberty  to  follow  his 
own  judgment ;  and  in  forming  that  judgment,  he  naturally 
looks  to^the  means  of  the  borrowing  party,— the  amount  of 
his  debts, — the  general  circumstances  of  the  borrower,— and 
the  rate  of  profit  to  be  derived  from  lending. 

The  cautions,  therefore,  of  the  anxious  **  Broker,"  would 
seem  to  be  more  consistent,  if  they  had  been  directed  to- 
wards shewing  in  what  degree  these  considerations  have  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  operations  in  question. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  specific  answer  to  general  insinua- 
tions. One  particular  species  of  security  having,  however, 
been  pointed  at  in  this  paper,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest 
some  of  the  considerations  on  which  it  appears  to  ^ave  found 
acceptance  with  capitalists. 

The  country  for  whose  service  the  loan  alluded  to  has  been 
raised,  contains  a  population  of  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions ;  and,  according  to  the  advices  of  persons  who  have 
resided  in  it  for  some  years,  it  is  represented  to  be  rich  in 
every  production  of  the  soil,  and  in  every  metal  of  the  earth, 
beyoncl  their  power  to  describe.  The  Congrress  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  recent  report,  describes  it  to  possess  **  a  well- 
organised  government,  instituted  by  the  free-will  of  its  citi- 
zens, exercising  all  the  functions  of  aovereienty,  fearless  alike 
of  mtemal  or  foreign  enemies ;"  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  late 
publication  under  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government 
states,  that  the  country  of  which  the  one  in  question  forms  a 
large  section,  has  been  in  the  habit  ol*  remitting  to  Europe, 
fifteen  millions  steriing  annually.  Possessing  these  resoarces, 
which  are  in  their  nature  solid,  substantial,  and  immoveable, 
this  country  owes,  including  the  loan  in  question,  somewhat 
less  than  three  millions  sterling !  On  such  grounds,  there- 
fore, has  confidence  been  afforded  to  it ;  and  to  them  may  be 


fery  day.     Young  as  that  State  is,  and  arduous 
I  has  been  the  struggle  through  which  she  has 


ndded  the  extraorilinary  personal  esteem  in  which  the  chief 
ruler  of  that  country  n  held  by  Eome  of  the  most  illustrious 
pertons  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  approbation  with  which  all  the 
acts  of  its  goTernment  have  been  received  in  this  country, — 
Eucli  a*  the  establishment  of  universal  education, — the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery, — religious  toleration, — hberty  of  the  press, 
and  trial  by  jury;  together  with  the  circumstance  of  the 
securities  of  n  nation  placed  by  its  geographical  position  out 
of  the  way  of  collision  with  other  states,  not  being  liable  to 
those  fluctuations  which  "  wars  and  rumours  of  wars"  are 
perpetually  creating  here. 

So  far  from  there  having  been  any  thing  mysterious  in  the 
raising  this  loaO)  or  any  debt  contracted  under  "  circum- 
stances of  an  extraordiuary  and  ruinous  kind,"  the  objects  of 
the  loan  are  distinctly  set  forth  on  the  face  of  the  instrument 
which  represents  the  security  :  they  are  stated  to  be, 

"  firtl.  The  paying  off  the  existing  engagements  of  the 
Republic  in  Great  Britain  ;  and, 

"  SecomUy,  The  giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  its  agricul- 
ture,— to  the  working  of  its  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metsU,  and  to  the  general  development  of  its  immense  natu- 
ral resources." 

There  is  neither  concealment  nor  mystery  about  this.  The 
government  of  that  country  having  incurred  debts  in  Great 
Britain  durtng  a  twelve  years'  contest,  and  preferring  to  give 
lime  for  drawing  forth  its  resources  (now  that  peace  has 
returned  to  it],  to  harassing  its  subjects  for  farther  exertions, 
has  raised  a  loan  to  pay  off  that  debt.  Such  is  the  simple 
history  of  the  transaction.  Will  the  worthy  "  Broker"  point 
out  to  the  money-lender,  any  other  nation  so  rich  in  itself, 
luid  so  little  burdened  with  debt? 

To  impugn  the  grounds  on  which  this  security  has  found 
acceptance  with  the  public,  something  more  than  mere  insi- 
nuation should  be  offered.  If  the  "  Broker"  perceives  (he 
public  to  be  under  any  delusion  in  any  particular,  let  him 
shew  in  what  that  delusion  consists.  If  he  conceives  that 
"  Euglisli  citizens  are  gulled,"  let  him  state,  specifically,  how, 
and  in  what  manner.  Without  otience,  it  may  be  recom- 
mended, that  his  mode  of  doing  so  be  somewhat  more  simple, 
for  such  expressions  as  "  basking  in  the  plenitude  of  effusive 


come,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  her  advertising  the 
paying  off  of  a  great  portion  of  her  debts  with 
interest,  at  so  early  a  day  as  the  1st  of  July  1822. 
When  shall  the  old  States  of  Europe,  which  are 
hesitating,  or  at  least  delaying,  to  give  the  hand 
of  fraternization  to  Colombia,  thus  follow  her  ex- 
ample ? 

Respecting  the  Colombian  loan,  we  have  only 
one  other  circumstance  to  record,— Mr  Zea,  on 
his  arrival  in  London,  found  that  some  of  the 
previous  agents  of  the  Republic  had  ia  some  re- 
spects acted  unworthily ;  and  he  required  of  his 
Government,  that  the  further  acts  of  those  persons 
who  had  attempted  to  raise  loans,  &c.  should  be 


credulity,"  "  fabrics  sooner  or  later  tumbling  about  the  ears  of 
contractors,"  having  a  touch  of  the  sublime,  are  not  only  un- 
suited  to  the  subject,  but  very  perplexing  to  plain  and  sober 
people,  who  only  desire  real  information  to  be  put  before 
them.  The  **  Broker's"  figures  too,  are  almost  as  puzzling 
as  his  rhetoric,  for  he  speaks  of  *'  other  millions  to  be  bor- 
rowed hereafter,"  to  pay  the  mere  interest  on  two  millions. 

To  conclude,  if  the  "  Broker"  will  put  either  his  facts  or 
his  arguments  in  a  tangible  shape,  they  shall  receive  a  plain 
and  distinot  answer.  He  is  invited  to  come  forward,  and 
state  in  the  fbllest  manner  all  that  he  has  to  urge  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question*  Indeed,  he  is  bound  to  explain  himself  far- 
ther ;  for  some  ill-natured  people,  who  always  look  with  sus- 
picion on  gratuitous  advice,  have  been  so  illiberal  as  to  ascribe 
this  effusion  to  the  mere  jealousy  of  some  stock  exchange 
broker,  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  business  m 
foreign  funds  not  being  transacted  at  that  establishment.  So 
low  and  unworthy  a  motive,  however,  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
have  influenced  any  of  the  members  of  that  liberal  and  re- 
spectable body,  and  the  insinuation  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
tained. 


publicly  discountenanced.    Tlie  following  decree 
was  accordingly  issued  by  the  Government: — 

Francisco  de  Paula  Santander,  General  de  Division  de  loi 
ejercitos  de  Colombia,  Vice-ProsidcDte  de  la  Kepublica,  en- 
cargado  del  poder  ejecutivo,  4c. 

Por  cuaato  ha  Ufgado  u  noticia  del  Gobierno  de  la  Repub- 
lics de  ColoTTibia,  que  algunos  tndividuos  reaidentes  en  £u- 
ropa,  se  deoominan  actualmente  agentes  de  dictia  Republica,  y 
biao  efte  supuesto  contraen  obligaciones  en  su  nombre,  que 
comprometen  de  alguna  tnanera  cl  honor  y  la  f6  publica  del 
Eslado, — para  con  aquel las  personas  que  no  se  hallan  instruidai 
de  la  falta  de  aulorizacion  con  que  obran  6  estun  obrando  de 
los  meacioDados  agentes  ;  poc  tanto  deseando  prevenir  para  lo 
venidero  abusos  escandalosos,  y  evitar  todo  molivo  de  queja, 
put  parte  de  aqueltos  que  sin  las  precaviciones  neccssarias  se 
dejan  sarprender  en  perjudicJo  de  los  intereses  de  la  RepubUea, 
J  de  los  suyoa  propios ;  oido  el  CoDsejo  de  Gobierno  he 
venida  en  declarat  y  declaro  la  siguiente : — 

1.  Ninguna  persona,  ciudadano  de  Colombia  6  eetrangero, 
K  halla  actualmentc  aulorizado  en  Europa  para  celebrar  con- 
(raios,  controer  erapenos,  ni  obligar  de  manera  alguna  al  Go- 
bieroD  de  Colombia  al  cutnpliniiento  de  ningun  pacio,  conveoio, 
<■  obligacion  cualquiera  que  sea. 

2.  El  Honorable  Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  residcnte  en  la 
Cone  de  Paris,  esti  sotainenle  aulorizado  para  entender  en 
los  negocifis  politic6s,  que  especiaimenle  i>e  ban  puesto  a  su 
cargo  a  virtud  de  sus  instrucciones. 

3>  Ningun  conlralo,  convenio,  i>  obligacion,  sera  considerada 
obligaloria  al  Gobierno  de  Colombia,  sin  que  preceda  6  haya 
prccedido  lu  autorizacion  eepresa  al  efecto. 

i.  Se  dara  aviso  en  la  Gazeta  de  la  Republica,  de  las  per- 
aonas  que  en  lo  successivo  fueren  revestidas  de  esta  autori- 
ucioo. 

5.  El  Secretario  de  Esiado  y  relaciones  exteriores,  eeta 
encai^ado  del  cumplimienta  de  esia  declaracion,  que  ec  pub- 
licarfi  para  noticia  de  aquellos  u  quienes  corresponda. 

Dado,  finnado  de  mi  mano,  seliado  con  el  sello  de  la  Repub- 
lica, y  refrendado  por  cl  Secretario  de  Esiado  y  del  dcspacbo 
^de  relacioaes  exteriores,  en  el  Falacio  de  Bogota,  a  1  de  Junio 
t  1832.  IS. 

Francisco  dk  Paula  Santander. 

Por  S.  E.  cl  Vice- President  e  de  la  Republica  eacargado 
■del  poder  egecutivo.  Pedro  Gual. 


cu 


TRANSLATION. 


FraDCiBCO  de  PhuIa  Santander,  General  of  Division  of  the 
armies  of  Colombia^  IHce- President  of  the  Republic,  charged 
with  the  executive  power,  Ac 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia^  that  certain  individuals,  resident  in  Europe,  as- 
sume to  themselves  the  title  of  Agents  of  the  said  Republic, 
and  under  that  imposture  eontract  obligations  in  its  name, 
which  in  some  measure  compromise  the  honour  and  public 
fiurh  of  the  State, — in  order  that  such  persons  as  are  not  in- 
formed of  the  defective  authority  with  which  the  before  men- 
tioned agents  have  acted,  or  are  acting,  and  being  desirous  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  scandalous  abuses,  and  to  save 
from  all  kind  of  embarrassment  those  who,  without  due  inti- 
mation, might  be  imposed  upon  to  the  prejudice  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Republic,  and  also  of  their  own,  the  Governing 
Council  having  deliberated,  has  resolved  to  declare,  and  it  is 
hereby  declared  as  follows  :— 

1.  No  person,  either  citizen  of  Colombia  or  foreigner,  is  at 
present  authorized  in  Europe  to  make  engagements,  contract 
loans,  or  in  any  way  to  bmd  the  Government  of  Colombia 
to  the  fulfilment  of  any  compact,  convention,  or  obligation 
whatever. 

2.  The  Honourable  Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  resident  in 
Paris,  is  alone  authorized  to  interfere  in  the  political*  affairs 
specially  under  his  charge,  according  to  his  instructions. 

8.  No  contract,  convention,  or  engagement,  shall  be  con- 
sidered obligatory  on  the  Government  of  Colombia,  unless  it 
shall  be,  or  has  been  preceded  by  the  express  authority  of 
the  said  Government* 

4.  Notice  shall  be  given  in  the  Gazette  of  the  Republic,  of 
the  persons  who  hereafter  may  be  invested  with  the  before 
mentioned  authority. 

5.  The  department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  foreign  af- 
fairs is  chareed  with  the  execution  of  this  decree,  which  shall 
be  published  for  the  information  of  all  persons  whom  it  may 
concern. 

Given  under  my  seal,  and  the  seal  of  the  Republic,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  dispatch 
of  foreign  afiairs, — Palace  of  Bogota,  June  1.  18S2. 

Francisco  de  Paula  Santandxr. 
By  order  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Republic. 

Pedro  Gual, 

•  **  Political,**  evidently  including  «  finanml.** 


""        ai-i 


No  sooner  did  this  arrive  in  London,  than  some 
malignant  persons  pretended  that  it  impugned  Mr 
Zea's  authority  to  raise  the  loan.  The  following 
publication,  however,  ultimately  showed  its  real 
nalur-e,  and  restored  the  momentoriiy  depreciated 
credit  ofthe  bonds, 

Tlie  fi>li(HHiBg is  tb$  pow.er  uodei  which  theconUact  Tor  the 
Colombiaa  loaa  has  been  made. 

C.  HEnRiNfi. 
W.  Graham. 

J.  D,  POWLES. 

Lomion,  OcWber  22.  1829. 


REfUBLicA  DE  Colombia. 

SiMOH  BoLivAD,  Fcesideiue  de  la  Bepublics,  General  en 
fefedel  Exercito  Libertador,  &c.  &c. 

A  Im  que  las  pieaentes  vienen  salud. 

Exigiendo  el  honor  nacinnal  el  mas  pronto  pago  de  laa  deu- 
idaj  por  la  gue.rra  de  la  Indepcndenda,  que  tc 
mente  a  su  termino,  v  conviniendo  aprovechar  loB 
primeroa  momentos  de  ttanquilidad  para  reanimar  la  agricul- 
tura  y  la  mineria,  y  abrir  de  una  vez  ias  fuentes  ioagotablea  dc 
la  fortuna  pubticaea  un  pais,  tan  exiraordiiiarianiente  favore- 
cido  por  la  naturaleza,  he  determiiiado  para  atender  &  tan  im- 
portanUt  objetos,  hacer  un  empreetito  en  Europa  por  la  suma 

Ioe  do«  liasta  cinco  millioneB  de  libras  eEterlioas,  usando  de  la 
■utorizacion  cupecial  y  facultades  que  al  efecto  nie  ha  con- 
fedido  el  Congreso. 
t  Y  para  verificarlo  con  laB  rormalidades  neccGaariaj,  he  Tenido 
■■  conletij  y  coa£ero  por  las  presenttis  mis  poderes  plenos, 
Witcntieos  y  legates,  al  Exmo.  S'  Vice- Preside nte  de  la  Re- 
publics Francisco  AnlonioZea,  que  con  el  caracter  de  Enviado 
iKxtfaQidinvio  y  Ministro  PlenipoLeociario  paia  a  Europa,  a 
Wlableeer  nuesttas  relaciones  politicat  y  commercialee,  autori- 
suidolo  plena  y  debidamento  para  que  negocie  contrate  el 
expreaoido  eiupreBtito,  por  la  suma  que  crea  conveniente,  con 
lal  que  no  exceda  de  cinco  millionea  de  libras  csterbnas,  eaii- 
pvilwdo  Ids  tenninog  y  condiciones  ijuo  mejor  le  parezcan, 
aotinando  al  pago  de  interescs  y  amortisacion  del  capital  loa 
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ramos  mas  productivos  de  las  rentas  publicas,  6  hipotecando  en 
caso  necessario  tierras,  mlDas,  y  otras  propiedades  del  Es- 
tado. 

Y  al  cumplimiento  de  cuanto  fucre  contratado,  convenidoy 
y  estipulado  por  S.  E.  el  expresado  Ministro  Plenipotenciario 
Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  relativamente  d  dicho  emprestito,  ine 
comprometo  y  obligo,  como  Presidente  de  la  Republica  de  Co- 
lombia, especialmente  autorizado  al  efectopor  elSoberanoCon- 
greso  Nacional.  En  f^  de  lo  qua!,  doy  las  prcsentes,  que  firmo 
bajo  el  sello  provisional  del  Estado  en  Santo  Tomas  de  An- 

Sostura,  a  vemte  y  qiiatro  dias  del  mes  de  Diciembre  del  an  o 
el  Senor  mil  ochocientos  diez  y  nueve. 

Simon  Bolivar. 

Por  el  Flreddente  de  Colombia,  el  Miniatro 
de  Esto.  y  Kelacs.  Exten. 

(L.  S.)  Joseph  R.  Rbvenga. 

El  infrascrito  Ministro  Plenipotenciario  y  Embiado  Extra- 
ordinario  del  Gobierno  de  la  Republica  de  Colombia,  certifica 
que  las  firmas  prccedentes  son  de  Simon  Bolivar,  Presidente 
de  la  Republica  de  Colombia,  y  de  Joseph  Rafael  Revenga, 
Ministro  de  Estado  y  de  Relaciones  ifxteriores  de  dicha 
Republica. 

F.  A.  Zea. 
Dado  en  Paris  el  16  de  Marzo  de  1822. 
(L.  S.) 

(Translated  from  the  Spanish.) 

Republic  of  Colombia. 

Simon  Bolivah,  President  of  the  Republic,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  Liberation,  &c.  &c. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  greeting. 

The  national  honour  requiring  the  most  punctual  payment 
of  the  debts  occasioned  by  the  independent  war,  which  hap- 
pily is  approaching  its  termination,  and  it  being  convenient  to 
embrace  the  first  moments  of  tranquillity  to  reanimate  agri- 
culture and  the  operation  of  the  mines,  and  at  once  to  open 
the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  public  wealth  in  a  country  so 
extraordinarily  favoured  by  nature,  it  is  determined,  in  order 
to  attend  to  such  important  objects,  to  raise  a  loan  in  Europe, 
of  the  sum  of  from  two  to  five  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  using 
for  that  purpose  the  special  authority  and  powers  with  which 
%ht  Congress  has  vested  me. 


To  OUTT  this  into  practice  witli  tlie  requisite  farmulitics,  1 
have  appomied,  and  by  the  preient  full,  authentic,  and  legal 

Siirers,  do  confer  on  his  excellency  the  Vice-President  of  the 
epublic,  Franciaco  ADtoaio  Zea,  ihe  appointment  of  Envoy 
Extraovdinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  to  proceed  to  Eu- 
rope, and  estf^lish  our  political  and  commercial  relations,  au- 
thorizinghimwithfutl  and  due  (lowers  to  negociateaud  contract 
the  said  loan,  for  the  sum  nbich  he  may  judge  convenieott 
providing  it  does  not  exceed  (ive  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
elipulatlng  the  terms  and  conditions  which  to  him  may  appear 
bm,  and  applying  for  the  liquidation  of  the  principal  and  in- 
lerejt  thereof  the  most  productive  branches  of  the  public  re- 
venue, and,  if  necessary,  hypothecating  lands,  mines,  and  other 
property  of  the  state. 

And  for  the  fulBlraent  of  what  shall  be  contracted,  agreed, 
and  stipulated  by  his  excellency  the  said  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, Francisco  Antonio  Zea,  relating  lo  the  s^d  loan,  i  pro- 
mise  and  bind  myself,  as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia, specially  authorized  by  the  Supreme  National  Congress. 

la  liiith  wnereof,  I  give  these  presents,  sealed  with  the  Pro- 
visional •Seal  of  the  Stale,  at  St  Thomas  of  Angostura,  this 
2iili  day  of  December  1S19.     (Signed)  Simon  Bolivab, 

By  i!>i'  pMideni  of  Colombi*. 

(Signed)     JoasFH  R.  Revehga, 

Minisicr  of  Stale  fur  I'oreigti  ARkin. 


I 


The  undersigned  N 
iraordinary  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cof 
hereby  certilies,  that  the  above  are  the  signatures  of  Simon 
Bolivar,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  of  Joseph 
Rafael  Revenga,  Minister  of  State  for  foreign  affairs  in  ihe 
said  Republic. 

(Signed)     F.  A.  Zea. 

Dated  at  Paris  16ih  March  1822. 

This  publication  was  followed  by  the  subjoined 
letter  on  the  subject  from  Mr  Zea  to  the  Con- 
tractors for  the  Colombian  loan  : — 

BeJ/ont,  Oel.  K. 

Gentlemen. — The  Proclamation  issued  by  the  Vice-President 
of  tile  Republic  of  Colombia,  dated  Bogota  the  1st  June,  to 


jpiiicliywinave 


my  attention,  has  not  reached  me  ihrougli 
'     ■    -  '     e  no  reason  to  doubt  il 


CVl 

thenticity.  I  attribute  this  proclamAtion,  io  fact,  to  the  very 
earnest  representations  which  I  have  urged  upon  the  Govern- 
ment  on  the  necessity  of  preventing,  in  uiture>  its  powers  from, 
being  applied  ta  purposes  not  within  their  due  scope,  and  sub-^ 
delegated  to  other  persons  not  contemplated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  reference  to  the  loan  negociated  with  you  at  Paris  in 
March  last,  I  can  only  refer  you  to  the  power  deposited  in 
your  hands,  signed  by  the  executive  authority,  roost  complete 
IB  its  form  and  tenor,  and  which  has  never  bcMsn  revoked  in  the 
slightest  degree,  directly  or  indirectly. 

In  unison  with  the  power  itself,  the  instructions  with  which 
I  am  furnished  specially  direct  raei  to  raise  a  loan  in  Europe, 
whenever  it  should  be  practicable,  and  on  conditions  which 
have  not  been  exceeded  in  my  engagement  with  you. 

No  advice  has  yet  reached  me  of  my  dispatches  (which  an- 
nounce the  contract  for  the  loan)  having  arrived  at  Bogota. 

Having  in  no  respect  exceeded  the  powers  granted  to  me 
by  the  Government  of  Colombia,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
Government  will  be  Ibund  faithful,  in  all  respects,  to  the 
engagements  I  have  entered  mto  on  its  behalf.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)     F.  A.  Zea. 

To  Messrs  Charles  Herring,  William  Graham,   and  John 
Ditton  Powles,  contractors  for  the  Colombian  Loan. 

The  panic  in  the  public  mind  still  in  some 
measure  continuing,  the  following  paper  was  cir- 
culated on  the  authority,  as  is  understood,  of  the 
Contractors. — 

The  holders  of  the  Stock  are  recommended  to  fix  their 
itttention  on  the  following  plain  and  incontrovertible  facts: 
viz.— 

That  the  loan  has  been  raised  on  a  power  granted  by  Bo* 
livar,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  using,  as  he  states  in  it, 
*'  for  that  purpose  the  special  authority  and  powers  with  which 
the  Congress  nas  vestea  him." 

That  this  Congress,  in  which  the  **  Fundamental  Law  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia"  was  passed,  assembled  at  Angos- 
tura in  December  181 9. 

That  the  third  article  in  that  Fundamental  Law  is  as  fol- 
lows :— *<  The  debts  which  have  been  contracted  by  the  two 


Republics*  separately,  ace  recngnized  in  toUditm  as  llie  na- 
lional  debt  of  Colombia,  to  tbe  payment  of  which  all  its  domaina 
nod  possessiooa  are  appropriated,  and  the  most  productive 
branches  of  ibe  public  revenues  will  be  destined." 

That  tbe  Coagress  which  subsequently  assembled  at  Cijtuia 
in  1&21,  approved  and  contirmed  all  the  acts  ol'  the  preceding 
Congress  of  Angostura,  with  some  particular  exceptions,  hav- 
ing no  relation  to  thia  subject. 

That  Mr  Zea  has  stated  in  his  letter  of  the  22d  October  to 
the  contractors,  that  his  power  to  raise  the  loan  "  has  never 
been  revoked  in  the  slightest  degree,  directly  or  iadireclly." 

That  >Ir  Zea  states  in  the  same  letter,  that  bis  instructions 
specially  direct  him  to  raise  H  loan  in  Europe  whenever  it 
thould  be  practicable,  and  on  conditions  which  he  has  not 
exceeded  in  the  contract  he  has  made. 

That  the  loao  has  been  wholly  appropriated  to  the  nso  of 
the  Ooiemmeni, — first,  in  paying  off  its  debt  in  England ; 
and  secondly,  in  sending  it  important  supplies. 

Ii  has  been  suggested  that  the  Constitution  of  Colombia, 
framed  by  the  Congress  at  Clicuta  in  1821,  constructively 
takes  away  Mr  Zea's  powers.  So  far  from  this,  that  Congress 
confirmed  the  acts  of  tlie  preceding  Congress  of  18 1 9  i  and  in 
support  «f  this,  the  very  proclamation  of  the  Vice-President, 
SaotandcTi  which  has  led  to  the  pending  discussion  on  the 
question,  recogniEea  MrZea  as  authorized  "  for  political  pur- 
poses." "  agreeably  to  his  instructions."  Now  Mr  Zea  has 
received  no  new  authority  since  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  ; 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  this  can  refer  alone  lo  the  authority 
with  which  he  was  previously  invested,  and  which  is  thus  dis- 
tinctly recog  nixed. 

The  summary  of  the  whole  matter  is  this : — Mr  Zea,  who 
has  been  by  Bolivar's  side  during  all  the  important  years  of 
the  revolution  (the  one  in  the  cabinet,  what  the  other  was  in 
the  field),  and  who  was  first  Vice-President  of  Venezuela  and 
afterwards  of  Colombia,  presents  himself  in  Europe  charged 
with  powers  to  raise  a  loan,  so  full  in  their  construction  as  not 
lo  require  ratification.  He  raises  the  loan  at  the  very  fittest 
moment,  and  on  terms  universally  acknowledged  to  be  highly 
creditable  to  his  good  management.  He  pays  off  the  debts 
of  his  Government  in  En[;land,  and  he  sends  it  supplies  of 
which  it  was  in  need.  Can  a  pretence  or  a  motive  be  dis- 
covered for  disavowing  such  a  proceeding,  especially  on  the 
part  of  a  Government  which  has  commenced  its  career  by 
meuures  of  the  most  liberal  policy,  and  whose  first  act  it  wiu 

•    Venciuiln  and  New  CniiiidD, 


cvm 

to  recognize  the  whole  of  those  debts  which  it  has  been  one 
great  object  of  this  Joan  to  discharge  ? 

Even  this,  however,  was  insufficient ;  and  the 
follomng  absurd  statements  appeared  in  a  French 
paper. 

For  some  time  the  English  and  French  journals  have  said 
much  about  this  loan.  We  are  about  to  five  the  authentic 
particulars,  and  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  Mr  Zea  will  then 
be  enabled  to  judge  truly  of  their  yalue. 

On  the  ISth  of  March  1822,  Mr  Zea,  declaring  himself 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and 
authorized  by  the  Government  to  raise  a  loan  of  money  for  its 
service,  by  virtue  of  powers  accorded  to  him  the  24th  of 
December  1819,  by  the  President  Bolivar,  contracted  in  Paris 
a  loan  of  2,000,000  sterlinff, .  with  Messrs  Charles  Herring, 
William  Graham,  and  John  rowles,  merchants  of  London. 

The  general  and  particular  obligations  delivered  by  Mr 
Zea  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  March  1822,  in  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  English  languages,  to  the  contractors  for  this 
loan,  mention  expressly  that  it  is  raised  by  the  Governmeut  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  under  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
National  Congress — 

1.  **  To  fulfil  pre-existing  engagements  of  the  Republic 
towards  Great  Britain. 

2.  *<  In  aid  of  agriculture,  public  works,"  &c. 

It  pledges  to  the  contractors  all  the  revenues  of  the  Re- 
public, as  security  for  the  capital,  interest,  and  redemption  of 
this  loan. 

A  proclamation  by  General  Santander,  Vice-President  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  made  known  on  the  Exchange  of 
London  on  the  21st  instant,  has  justly  alarmed  the  holders  of 
the  Colombian  Stock.  It  declares  that  **  no  person  is  author- 
ized to  contract  loans  (corUracter  des  empruntsj ;  that  the 
Gazette  of  the  Republic  will  hereafter  announce  the  names  of 
persons  invested  with  such  authority,"  &c. 

This  proclamation  is  a  necessair  consequence  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  promulgated  and  pub- 
lished on  the  30th  of  August  1821. 

Describing  the  especial  attributes  of  the  Congress,  it  de- 
clares, p.  41.  sect.  2.  art.  55.  title  4.  that  to  the  Congress 
alone  belongs  the  right  of  contracting  loans  for  the  service  of 
Colombia. 


Neither  Uie  Executive  Power  of  Colombia,  ihereroro,  nor 
Mr  Zea,  poMeascs  the  requisite  sulhorily  tor  contracting  ■ 
loan.  Thia  right  is  eiclutively  reserved  lo  the  Congresi,  who 
can  decree,  in  the  iegialative  form,  that  which  is  essential  to 
the  wants  of  the  state,  and  aulhorixe  the  Executive  Power  t» 
provide  for  them.  This  has  »ol  been  the  case  with  the  abuve- 
luentioDed  loan,  contracted  in  virtue  of  the  powers  of  the  24th 
of  December  1 819,  near  two  years  anterior  to  the  constitution 
of  Colombia. 

The  constitution  of  Colombia,  pp.  79  and  60,  art.  ISO. 
Fpeaking  of  the  aliributes  of  the  bxecutive  Power,  addt, — 
"  that  it  can  rteilber  give  nor  refuse  its  sanction  to  any  treaty 
entered  into  by  a  plenipotentiary,  without  the  consent  and  ap- 
nrobaiioii  of  the  Congress."  How,  then,  con  Mr  Zea,  in  his 
letter  of  the  22d  insL.  expiainiiig  the  prod  atn  at  ion  of  General 
SantunOer,  give  assurance  that  the  Govcrnntent  will  confirm 
the  engagk-roents  he  has  entered  into  in  its  name  ? 

On  the  l3lh  of  March  1822,  Mr  Zea  must  have  known  for 
some  time  the  existence  of  the  Colombian  conntitulion.  He 
knew  that  be  had  neither  power  nor  authority  to  nialLe  a  loan ; 
he  conlrarled  it  in  virtue  of  his  instructions  of  the  SSd 
December  I6I9;  yet  in  the  bonds  he  has  signed,  he  dares 
declare,  that  it  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  National 
Congress,  which,  through  its  organ  the  Vice-President,  and 
without  doubt  after  it  bad  received  intelligence  of  the  above 
loan,  now  announces,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  one,  had  autho- 
rity to  contract  it. 

These  facts  are  incontestable ;  but  if  more  convincing  docu- 
ments are  required,  we  may  assist  Mr  Zea's  memory  by  re- 
minding him,  that  the  official  Gazette  of  the  Congrew  of 
Colombia,  printed  ot  Kosnrlo  dc  Clicuta.  on  the  I4lb  Oc- 
tober 1821,  relative  to  the  subject  on  which  we  are  now  occu- 
pied, rocDtions — 

"  I.  A  law  autborixing  n  loon  of  200,000  dollars,  especially 
secured  on  the  suit-works  of  Zipaguira  : 

"2.  Another  law,  authorizing  a  loan  of  3,000,000  of  dollnra 
in  Europe,  or  some  other  place  out  of  Colombia." 

Mr  Zea  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  these  laws  previous  to 
the  14th  of  October;  he  might  have  leurnt  from  them  lliat 
the  Republic  bad  only  decreed  two  loans,  whose  amount  was 
lfi,000.O0O  fr.,  and  that  he  was  a  liitic  over  zealous  in  ruiaing 
one  of  50,000,000  fr. 

Wc  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  diplomatic  talents  of  Mr 
Zcahy  the  Nme  addressed  by  him  on  the  8lh  of  April  to  all 
the  Powers  of  Europe  ;  we  are  now  to  form  a  judgment  of  his 
Utient  for  linancc. 
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In  the  CKaminalion  of  the  plan  presented  to  the  Cotigret 
for  the  recognition  of  tho  independence  oF  Spanish  Americ' 
M.  dc  Pradt  (who,  it  is  said,  has  soid  him  '2500  copies  or  b 
work  on  South  America,)  has  devoted  to  him  a  long  ariicl^ 
entitled  Credit  of  Colombia,  which  is  by  no  means  loreigo  f 
the  loon  in  tjuesiioa.  He  iDforms  us,  pp.  200  and  201,  thl 
"  the  names  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada  had  TaltA  | 
into  the  abyss  of  contempt  and  infamy,  when  their  hero  [Mr 
Zea)  arrived  in  London  in  1820.  The  bills  of  exchange, 
bonds,  and  obligations  of  this  country  were  out  of  circulation, 
and  without  value ;  and  the  diplomatists  of  Colombia  eignalizcd 
as  freebooters,  without  honour  or  probity,  incapable  of  any 
sentiment  of  morality  !  But  the  name  of  Mr  ZeA  alone  dissi- 
pates these  frightful  remembrances.  He  fixes  the  immortal 
basis  of  the  credit  of  Colombia  by  great  aud  judicious  opera- 
tions, and  pays  in  bonds  of  different  descriptions  the  creditors 
who  present  themselves:  these  bonds  were  ut  first  at  a  dis- 
count of  70  per  cent,  but  they  subsefjuently  rise  to  12  per  cent 


ivorked  ail  these  miracl< 

conditions,  addressing 
n  to  contradict  us,  if  we 


nly  80  per  cent. 

13th  March  18^ 
ISth  June. 
13th  Sepu 


iwed  for  the  payment  ii 


above  par,"  &-e.  &c. 

The  loan  of  ISSS  has  worked  ail  these  miracles.     We  pro- 
ceed to  describe  its  most  secri 
selves  to  iMr  Zca,  and  inviting 
sert  any  thing  untruly. 

Art.  I.  The  contractors  pay 
An.  4-,  10  per  cent, 
30 
40 

80  per  cent. 

5.  Six  per  cent  discount  is  a 
of  these  terms. 

6.  The  principal  object  of  this  loan  being  the  liquidation  of 
the  debentures  or  bonds  of  the  Republic  circulating  in  Lon- 
don, they  will  be  received  with  all  the  interest  accrued,  in 
subscription  to  the  said  loan,  ami  a  discount  will  be  allnwedi 
in  that  case,  at  the  rate  of  interest  they  bear. 

7.  The  contractors  are  allowed  2J  per  cent  commission  on 
the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  one  per  cent  on  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  bonds. 

8.  The  funds  remBiningafYcr  the  payment  of  the  debentures 
are  destined  to  the  purchase  of  articles  of  every  kind  for 
Colombia,  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  contractors. 

9.  The  contractors  shall  receive  2  per  cent  commission,  ( 
the  whole  of  the  loan. 


im  miss  ion,   a^^| 


.  The  loaa   contmclftl  at  hO  ptr 
gives  0  boDiu  of  20  per  cent  on  50,000,0UU  A-.        10,000,000 

2.  There  existed  about  l4.{XX),O00fr.  in  bonds 

or  deb«Dture8,  wiib  two  years'  inii^rest  in  arrear. 

Tbwc  dcbCDtures,  including  inlerest  as  well  as 

pital,  have  been  received  in  sublet iptron,  witli  a 

x  per  cent.     Before  tbe  condiricns  of 

fe  loaa  were  known,  great  pains  were  used  lo  hu^ 

kn  ap.     A  sam  of  ISOfr.  capital  and  interest 

I  been  purchased  for  IS  I'r.     At  this  rate  the 

iOaO,000  would  yield  a  protit  of         I2,I80,U00 

tSix  per  cent  discount  according  to 

■  ■  -  840.000 


9-  Tiro  per  cent 
the  loan, 


1  the  uhole  or 


■  13,020,000 
1,000.000 


First  advantage,  24,02O,00O 

There  remains  25,980.000  to  complete  the 
50,000,000  contracted.  Uy  tlic  terms  of  Art.  8. 
tliii  sum  has  been  emplay^il  in  purchasing  ariicin 
of  diffrrent  kinds,  h  is  known  that  muskets. 
wnTDunition,  and  ships  of  war,  have  been  furnisbed, 
and  that  tlie  gttin  on  those  articles  lias  been  near 
200 per  cent;  but  moderating  this  profit  as  much 
as  pouible,  and  esti matin);  it  only  at  100  per  cent, 
it  will  result,  that  of  the  26  millioiiA  remaining  to 
delirer  lu  complete  the  AO millions,  Colombia  will 
teceirv  at  the  almost  13  millions  in  articles  and 
not  in  money,  although  Mr  Ze&  gave  notice  of  a 
contract  in  money.  In  tliis  case  the  gain  would 
beaitettit  IS.OOO.OOO 


conwi^uentlylbe  contractors  will  r«nli/.e  more  ihan  :17 ,020,000 
in  delivering  13  millions  in  articles,  and  14  millions  in  de- 
ben  tares. 

For  some  time  past  loans  have  been  all  the  fashion,  and  *rc 
need  fMM  be  surprised  at  it.  Neither  should  v/e  find  it  sur- 
prising if  the  Executive  Power  of  Colombia  reject  a  contract 
M  ruinous  to  Iter  linQDces,  far  beyond  her  wnntt,  and  entered 
into  vitliout  her  aiilborily. 


cxu 

To  this,  the  following  reply  was  given,  being 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  London  paper 
into  which  the  preceding  had  been  copied. 

Sir, — The  article  recently  copied  into  your  paper  from  a 
French  journal  on  the  subject  of  this  loan,  contains  some  cal- 
culations of  an  extraordinary  nature. 

The  Colombian  Minister,  it  appears,  is  accused  of  haying 
made  some  dreadful  sacrifices  in  negociating  this  loan.  The 
first  in  the  list  is  that  of  having  given  to  the  contractors  a 
bonus  of  20  per  cent  on  the  loan,  because  he  did  not  obtain 
for  it  more  than  80  per  cent.  Thus,  observes  the  writer, 
"  the  loan  contracted  at  80  per  cent  gives  a  bonus  of  20  per 
cent  on  50,000,000  francs,  making  10,000,000  francs!" 
Whether  this  most  acute  and  able  logician  had  directed  his 
talents  towards  affairs  of  finance  at  the  time  the  Frendi 
Government  negociated,  on  the  return  of  peace,  its  loans  at 
55  per  cent,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  If  he  had  not,  I 
would  recommend  him  immediately  to  lay  before  the  French 
public  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  sacrifice  of  45  per 
cent  on  the  capital  of  those  loans  which  their  Government  then 
made,  and  suggest  this  sacrifice  as  a  reason  why  the  contractt 
for  them  should  be  no  longer  observed.  When  he  has  suc- 
ceeded ?n  obtaining  the  annulment  of  the  engagements  then 
made  by  his  own  Government,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  him 
to  suggest  to  other  Governments  the  same  honourable  course 
of  proceeding. 

The  next  statement  is,  that  Mr  Zea  permitted  the  deben- 
tures of  the  Government  to  be  received  in  payment  of  the  loan 
— that  the  contractors  bought  them  all  up  at  13  francs  for 
120  (or  about  11  per  cent) — and  that  thus  Mr  Zea's  Govern- 
ment was  further  sacrificed  to  the  extent  of  12,180,000  francs* 

In  answer  to  this  I  state,  and  with  the  means  of  proving 
what  I  say,  that  the  Colombian  debentures  were  in  the  hands 
of,  and  have  been  paid  to,  upwards  of  200  different  indivi- 
duals ;  that  at  the  time  of  the  loan  being  made  in  Paris  they  were 
at  98  to  100  per  cent;  that  they  had  for  some  time  previously 
been  near  that  price,  and  that  Mr  Zea  postponed  making  the 
loan  until  he  saw  them  approaching  their  just  value.  Peniaps 
this  French  writer  is  not  aware  that  these  debentures  were 
issued  at  their  full  nominal  value  to  the  different  creditors  of 
Colombia,  some  of  whom,  it  is  true,  very  soon  after  receiving 
them,  sold  them  at  a  very  large  discount ;  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  the  great  bulk  of  the  holders,  well  informed  on  the 
ample  resources  of  Colombia,  kept  them  to  the  last,  and  re- 


ceived  their  full  amount.  This  paper  haviog  been  iBeued  on 
ihe  pari  of  the  Colombian  Government  at  IQO  per  cent,  on 
what  pretence  could  Mr  Zea  propose  to  receive  it  at  a  die- 
count  ?  In  what  manner  hai  the  Government  been  sacrificed? 
If  some  individuals  have  made  sacrifices  in  disposing;  of  it,  the 
Colombian  Government  still  pays  no  more  than  its  just  debts. 
So  far  from  sacrificing  the  Governnient,  Mr  Zea  by  this  ope- 
ration paid  off  a  debt  which  was  bearing  an  interest  of  10  per 
cent,  by  creating  another  bearing  only  7  j  per  cent. 

The  next  item  in  the  list  of  sacrificee  imputed  to  Mr  Zea  is, 
that  he  has  permitted  the  contractors  for  the  loan  to  furninh 
out  ofit  such  supplies  as  were  ordered  for  the  Government  at 
a  profit  of  100  per  cent,  and  that  by  this  means  the  Goveru- 
ment  has  been  a  further  loser  to  [he  extent  of  13,000,000 
francs.  In  reply  to  this  I  assert,  that  the  articles  which  have 
been  so  supplied  have  been  alt  purchased  for  ready  money, 
and  the  highest  rate  of  discount  obtained  for  the  Government 
that  ready  money  could  command.  On  this  head  I  will  add. 
that  the  writer  of  this  statement  has  been  guilty  of  a  wilful 
and  deliberate  falsehood. 

The  first  item  of  his  calculation  may  be  impnted  to  igno- 
rance; the  second  to  some  misconception  or  erroneous  inlbr- 
matioD ;  but  in  this  last  particular,  I  charge  him  openly  with 
iarenting  a  gross  and  malicious  falsehood,  and  if  he  desires  to 
know  from  whom  this  charge  comes,  he  may  learn  it  on  ap- 
plication at  your  ofiice. 

So  far  from  there  having  been  any  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Zea,  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that,  taking 
all  circumstances  into  account,  no  Minister  ever  made  a  loan 
for  bis  Government  on  more  favourable  terms — terms  that 
would  never  have  been  conceded  but  from  a  strong  confidence 
in  the  natural  and  indestructible  resources  of  the  country,  in 
its  remoteness  from  the  danger  of  being  involved  in  European 
hostilities,  and  from  the  high  estimation  which  its  Government 
has  attained  by  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution,  and 
Ihe  peculiarly  liberal  character  of  all  ils  public  proceedings. 
Mercator. 

Finally  appeared  the  Copy  of  a  Letter  addressed 
by  Mr  Zea  to  the  Contractors  for  this  Loan. — 
£xrfcr,  Novntber  i.  1822. 

GssTLEUBH. — I  am  sorry  to  perceive  that  the  public  mind 
continues  lo  be  much  agitated  on  llie  subject  of  the  Colom- 
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The  insiDtiBtiony  Ihat  ib  conlractinr  for  this  loan  I  have 
exceeded  my  powera,  in  violalion  of  Uie  constitution  of  C^ 
lombia,  I  should  not  have  considered  worthy  the  slightesl 
notice,  but  for  the  interests  of  individuals  which  nay  for  Uie 
moment  be  afiected  by  the  unfounded  alarm  thus  sought  to 
be  excited.  I  repeat  therefore,  op^ly  and  without  reserve, 
the  following  facts : — 

That  the  Republic  of  Colombia  having  been  ferased  at  the 
close  of  the  year  181 9,  by  the  union  of  Venesuela  and  New 
Grenada,  I  was  appointed  Viee-President  of  Colombia,  and 
subsequently  dispatched  to  Europe  as  its  minister  plenipoten* 
tiary. 

That  for  purposes  detailed  in  my  instructimis  I  was  autho- 
rized to  raise  a  loan  in  £urope. 

That  for  this  object  powers  were  given  to  me  by  the  Presi- 
dent Bolivar,  **  using  tor  that  purpose,"  as  he  himself  states, 
**  the  specid  authority  and  powers  with  which  the  Congress 
investea  him." 

That  subsequently  to  diis  the  Congress  passed  a  special 
decree,  investing  me  with  extraordinary  powers  to  meet  any 
emergencies  that  might  arise,  pending  my  mission  in  Europe, 
not  specifically  contemplated  by  the  powers  of  the  President* 
or  to  which  his  authority  might  prove  inadequate. 

That  my  powers  and  my  instructions  exist  at  this  moment 
in  their  full  force,  without  the  slightest  alteration. 

That  the  loan  has  been  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
Republic,  in  paying  off  the  debts  of  Venezuela  and  New 
Grenada,  agreeid>ly  to  the  third  article  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  Republic ;  in  sending  supplies  to  the  Government ; 
and  in  other  objects  contained  in  my  instructions. 

That  the  Congress  of  1821  confirmed  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  preceding  Congress  of  1819,  excepting  in  some  parti- 
culars having  no  relation  to  the  present  question. 

That  the  constitution  adoptea,  adinterimt  in  1819,  which 
served  as  the  model  for  that  of  1821,  contained  the  same 
article  on  the  authority  of  the  Congress,  '*  to  contract  debts 
on  the  credit  of  Colombia,"  which  is  prescribed  by  the  latter 
constitution,  and  was  consequently  in  full  force  at  the  time 
toy  powers  were  delivered  to  me. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Vice-President,  Santander,  dated 
the  1st  June  last,  can  have  no  reference  to  the  loan  contract- 
ed by  me.  Neither  at  that  date,  nor  at  the  date  of  its  publi- 
cation, could  the  Government  by  possibility  have  received  my 
dispatch,  containing  advice  of  the  loan.  The  word  "  Loan 
does  not  occur  in  any  part  of  the  proclamation.  Nor  does  it 
belong  to  the  Vice-President  to  confirm  the  contract,  that 
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being  solely  the  attribute  or  Congress,  trhicli  will  assemble 
in  Jaauary  next.  The  proclamation  recognise*  me  as  the 
olitical  agent  of  the  Kepublic  in  Europe,  agreeably  to  my 
tructions.  1  have  received  no  new  authority  since  the 
latitution  of'182I.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  m  this  same 
aiion  the  powers  previously  vested  in  uie  are  distinctly 

[  I  have  not  exceeded  either  my  powers  or  my  instructions. 

I'havc  maintained  the  credit  of  my  Government.     1  have 

*pie  jiulice  on  iu  behalf  to  the  claims  of  the  English  crvdi- 

la.    I  hare  placed  the  national  debt  of  the  state  on  a  footing 

ited  to  the  actual  condition  and  the  growing  nature  of  its 

Murcea.     Possessing,  as  I  have  always  dune,  the  coniidence 

■  n>y  Government  and  of  my  country,  I  have  no  fenr  that  I 

nUl  find  it  diminished  by  my  administration  of  its  affiiirs  in 

'(rope.     As  far,  however,  Gentlemen,  as  you  and  all  those 

'eveslcil  !o  this  loan  are  concerned,   the  name  of  BoiivBr  in 

'  secure  pledge  for  the  scrupulous  rolfilmcnt  of  every 

lement  I  have  entered  into  witli  you. 

IS  not  from  tlic  necessity  of  justifying  my  own  conduct, 

It  firr  the  sake  of  others,  that  I  have  entered  into  these  ex- 

matioDt.    I  have  the  honour  to  be,  tieotlenten,  your  most 

obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        F.A.  Zba. 

Meaara  Charles  Herrins,  William  Graham,  and  J.  D.  Puwlet, 
coDtractort  for  the  Colombian  loan. 

Such  was  the  satisfactory  termination  of  tliis 
strange  misapprehension.  The  credit  of  Colom- 
bia accortUngl)'  now  stands  higher,  not  only  than 
any  other  of  tlie  South  American  Republics,  but 
liuin  several  of  tlie  oUler  £uro])ean  Stittes. 
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SECTION  III. 

COLONIZATION  IN  COLOMBIA. 

Here  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  ample  reasons 
which  exist  for  relieving  Europe  of  what  is  called 
its  surplus  population. 

Our  only  object  need  be  to  shew  the  superiori- 
ty over  the  United  States  which  Colombia  derives 
from  its  proximity  to  Europe,  its  climate,  its  pro- 
ductions, and  its  distinguished  geographical  situ- 
ation. 

Even  Mexico  and  Peru  must,  in  the  estimation 
of  every  reasonable  man,  lose  by  a  comparison  ; 
for  mines,  which  are  daily  sinking  in  value,  are 
very  far  from  promising  to  commerce  and  ship- 
ping such  advantages  as  may  be  safely  expected 
from  commodities  which  are  every  year  renewed, 
and  which  ages  will  only  serve  to  increase. 

Such  being  the  obvious  physical  advantages  of 
colonization  in  Colombia,  let  us  examine  those 
which  are  of  a  moral  nature. 

How  amply  the  best  interests  of  political  and 
civil  liberty  are  provided  for,  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

That  constitution,  moreover,  contains  no  pro- 
hibitions to  the  exercise  of  all  religions,  nor  any 
restrictions  on  religious  belief. 

Nor  are  political,  civil,  and  religious  liberty 
better  provided  for  than  the  interests  of  educa- 


— tbat  paramount  consideratioD,  upon  which 
the  maintenance  of  every  thing  pohtical,  civil, 
and  religious  depends,  and  upon  which  we  shall 
therefore  dwell  here  a  little  the  longer. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  Colombian  Go- 
vernment, ordering  the  establishment  of  schools, 
which  shall  dift'use  the  blessings  of  education 
through  the  whole  population  of  that  country. 
What  a  contrast  does  the  conduct  of  tliat  infant 
nation  form  with  some  of  the  hoary  despotisms  of 
our  quarter  of  the  world  !  Wo  have  seen  many 
of  these  looking  with  a  scowling  and  suspicious 
eye  upon  all  literary  establishments ;  we  have 
heard  one  or  two  setting  forth  in  positive  terms 
their  hatred  of  learned  men ;  we  have  beheld 
them  all,  to  a  gruater  or  a  less  extent,  endeavouring 
to  fetter  the  dae  intercourse  of  tliought,  and 
mould  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  chime  in  with  their 
favourite  dogmas  j  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
we  have  heard  men  of  this  country,  high  in  rank, 
and  loud  in  their  pretensions  to  intelligence  and 
patriotism,  lament  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge among  the  people,  as  if  that  enabled  them 
to  examine  too  narrowly,  and  understand  too  well, 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  tlieir  superiors. 

Yet  it  is  this  dift'usion  of  knowledge  among  the 
pe<^le,  and  this  alone,  which  has  made  Britain 
rise  to  her  present  elevation,  in  spite  of  all  the 
counteracting  weights  that  have  been  hung  upon 
her  J  and  had  the  system  of  general  education 
been  a  little  wider,  more  liberal,  and  more  per- 
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fect^  we  should  not  perhaps  have  had  to  complaiil 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  distress  which  novir 
presses  on  this  country,  and  puzzles  and  perplexes 
those  who  would  arrogate  to  themselves  the  excliK 
sive  privilege  of  being  wise.  If  education  had 
been  fully  diffused  over  England,  wd  would  ask  if 
we  could  ever  have  heard  of  the  people  aioikig  at 
the  destruc^tion  of  machinery,  as  a  tneans  of  affixrd* 
ing  them  relief?  Na  If  they  had  been  taught  tD 
know  the  right  from  the  wrong,  they  could  not 
have  escaped  from  noticing,  tiiat  that  which  does 
work,  and  consumes  no  food,  must  itiadce  the  \^ 
hour  of  man  lighter,  and  his.  food  more  abuudant« 
If  education  had  been  properly  difiiised,  weshoukl 
not  have  had  the  same  ruinous^  and  apparedtl)^ 
unreasonable  burden  of  poor-rates^  \^ch  noWi 
over  all  England,  distresses  the  farmer  and  the 
landlord,  and  debases,  without  rdieving,  the  Im* 
bouring  classes.  If  those  last  had  been  educated^ 
as  they  have  long  been  in  Switzerland,  and  in  tbe 
northern  patts  of  our  own  island,  and  as  they  must 
soon,  imder  the  liberal  and  patefnal  Governnient^ 
be  in  Cdhkndbiaf'^tfaen  we  should  have  had  them 
emulous^  not  6f  obtaining  the  most  gross  and  atwin^ 
dant  gratification  of  their  lowest  appetites,  at  tii^ 
least  expense  of  exertion,  but  raising  themselves 
to  a  more  noble  ^nibitlon,  vesting  ihtii  fortunes 
in  their  i^fwn  itaientB  anfd  resources,  and  acolrning  to 
be  fed  at  my  one's  cost  bdt  tioieir  own.  i 

It  may  hbf  .however,  dunt  it  suits  better  mith  thd 
contintMilal  igovetamMU  of  our  i^artef,  tb  preaoh 


crusades  of  darkness,  than  to  dUfose  tlie  li^t ; 
and  it  is  possibly  more  in  accordance  wiUi  that 
knre  of  charity  "  in  the  sun,"  which  is  so  preva- 
lent in  our  country,  to  give  alow,  than  to  destroy 
the  necessity  for  giving  tJiem  ;  but  Mill  we  must 
look  upon  both  as  diseases  of  age  and  decmpittide, 
arising  trom  a  sclf-consciousness  tJiat  all  is  not  as 
it  should  be.  When  either  a  government  or  a 
class  of  persons  shuns  tlic  light,  it  is  always  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Scriptures  assign  for 
men  hating  Christianity, — "  their  deeds  arc  evil." 

Possibly,  however,  Uiis  jealousy  of  intellect  is 
essential  to  all  old  governments  and  old  castes  of 
men.  We  see  that  in  the  natursl  world,  the  old 
man  is  cnutious,  peevish  and  jealous,  and  cannot 
brook  the  buoyant  spirits  and  hold  daring  of  the 
young  }  and  it  may  be  the  same  with  institntionfl, 
u  it  is  with  him  by  whom  tlicy  are  instituted.  If 
so,  wc  ought  to  rejoice  at  the  dawn  of  liberality 
and  intelligence  in  a  new  countiy,  just  as  we 
would  at  the  planting  of  a  slip  from  the  decaying 
stodt  of  a  favourite  tree,' — or  tlie  birth  of  an  heir 
to  an  old  family,  af):er  hope  had  become  sick  over 
such  a  consummation. 

In  looking  at  this  pictnre  of  the  renovated  Go- 
vernment of  Ct^ombia,  wc  sec  much  that  is  cheer- 
ing and  promising, — not  only  to  Colombia  her- 
self, hut  to  the  world.  That,  at  so  early  a  period, 
Iter  governors  are  turning  (heir  attention  to  the 
enlightening  of  the  people,  is  a  proof  that  her  re- 
vohition  k  not  a  momentary  ebnJIition  of  faction. 


to  produce  terror  and  misery  and  camage  for  it* 
hour,  and  then  subside,  leaving  the  darkness  ten*t 
fold  more  palpable,  and  the  fetters  tenfold  more 
strong  than  before :  It  proves  it  to  have  originat* 
ed  in  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  to  be  cemeQlW. 
ed  by  their  confidence  ;  and  it  gives  promise,  thafi: 
the  wide  and  rich  plains  of  that  country  will  reae; 
a  people,  who  shall  meet  in  liberal  and  profitablft 
commerce  with  the  other  nations  of  the  worlds 
It  shews  tliat,  in  Colombia,  the  commercialists  of 
Europe  will  find  men  whose  correspondence  lit 
will  be  both  pleasing  and  profitable  to  cultivate. 

Taking  even  the  most  gloomy  view  of  the  pre- 
sages of  things  in  the  Old  World,  this  affords  a 
ray  through  the  gloom.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  lines  in  which  the  old  governments  and  their 
people  are  at  present  proceeding,  are  sadly  diver- 
gent The  people  have  been  advancing  rapidly  in 
knowledge;  the  governments  have  not. 

Perhaps,  during  the  career  of  Bonaparte,  the 
"  machines,"  (as  Lord  Londonderry  called  them) 
stood  still  in  terror,  and  rusted.  At  any  rate,  they 
are  not  now,  as  in  older,  and,  for  the  people,  bet- 
ter times,  arrayed  dynasty  against  dynasty,  to  pre- 
serve a  real  or  imaginary  balance  of  power;  they 
are  united  in  one  common  effort,  to  prevent  some 
dreaded  though  undescribed,  and  perhaps  some 
uncomprehended  movement  of  the  people.  They 
are  Hke  men  who  have  recently  been  chased  to 
the  exhaustion  of  their  breath,  and  the  peril  of 
their  lives, — they  stand  tingling,  palpitating,  and 


'Starting  at  the  stirring  of  every  leaf;  and  the  less 
that  they  know  of  the  thing,  the  more  it  awakens 
their  terror.  Knowledge  is  that  with  which  they 
have  the  least  affinity  ;  and,  therefore,  at  it  their 
fears  are  excited  and  their  maledictions  directed. 
Ileniaining  as  they  are,  it  would  be  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  knowledge  not  to  assail  them  ;  and,  as  the 
result  is  contijigent,  there  is,  of  course,  no  pre- 
dicting it  with  certainty. 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  in  no  way 
fearful  for  that  result ;  because  we  think,  that 
with  the  natural  force,  elasticity,  and  we  may  al- 
most add  immortality  of  intellect,  aided  by  that 
most  tremendous  of  all  inventions — the  press,  no 
combination  of  ignorance,  however  sounding  its 
name,  dark  it3  structure,  or  daring  its  march,  can 
drive  the  people,  even  of  the  most  despotic  and 
light-hating  portion  of  Europe,  back  to  barbarism. 
Still,  when  science  sees  sown  in  the  high  places, 
those  weeds  which  have  in  former  times  polluted 
her  fanes,  and  consumed  them  by  acrid  and  pesti- 
lential rottings,  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the 
erection  of  new  and  fair  temples  to  the  goddess,  in 
a  land  where  the  compass  of  liberty  sweeps  many 

Lousands  of  miles. 

As  to  particular  points  of  colonization,  Guiana 
ainly  is  the  most  important. 
It  is  difficult,"  says  Depons,  "  to  find  in  all 
the  Spanish  dominions  a  possession  so  favoured  by 
nature,  and  so  little  appreciated  as  Guiana.     Its 

tent,  wliich  they  reckon  a  thousand  leagues  in 


afcumfereoce,  gives  it  the  iioportanoe  of  an  en^ 
pir^  Its  soilf  whose  only  fault  is  a  too  active  ve^ 
getati(nH  would  yield  more  articles  than  all  the 
other  Spanish  possessicms  now  produce.  The  rivers 
that  the  Orinoco,  in  its  courae  of  five  hundred 
leagues  receives,  and  the  number  of  which  ex- 
ceeds three  hundred,  are  so  many  canals,  that 
would  carry  to  Guiana  all  the  riches  they  them- 
selves might  have  contributed  to  obtain  from  the 
earth.  The  Orinoco,  which  traverses  it,  and  which 
is  itself  the  opening  by  which  an  enemy  might 
penetrate  into  the  provinces  of  Venezuela,  Vari- 
nas,  and  the  kingdom  of  Santa  F^,  can  be  defend- 
ed only  by  Guiana,  which  must,  of  course,  become 
the  bulwark  of  the  provinces  she  alone  can  gua- 
rantee/* 

Under  these  impressions,  speaking  of  the  old 
Government,  he  says,  ^^  The  Spanish  sovereignty 
will  be  no  sooner  acknowledged  and  respected, 
than  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  its  attention  to 
employing,  in  a  manner  more  useful  to  com- 
merce, the  powers  of  the  Indians  who  live  in  vice, 
perfect  nullities  under  the  rod  of  the  missionaries. 
It  is  time  that  those  pretended  exercises  of  piety, 
in  which  all  their  moments  are  occupied,  should, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  replaced  by  labour ;— it  is 
time  that  those  miserable  beings,  abandoned  to  a 
sort  of  life  more  calculatdl  to  degrade  than  re- 
form mankind,  should  commence  the  practice  of 
the  social  virtues  ;-^it  is  time  that  they  should 
.cease  to  be  automata,  and  become  men  ;-^in  short, 


it  is  time  that  the  misery  of  the  conquered  In- 
dians, which  cannot  but  estrange  from  social  life 
the  $a\*age  Indians,  should  give  place  to  ease  and 
comfort  This  grand  object  may  easily  be  ac- 
corapUshed.  It  needs  only  that  it  be  willed.  The 
Indians  are  intemperate,  but  submissive ;  indo- 
lent, but  fearful.  Gentleness  and  threats,  judi- 
ciously employed,  can  do  every  thing  on  such 
characters.  Let  the  experiment  be  but  made  in 
good  earnest,  and  the  success  will  be  seen  to  ex- 
ceed  the  hope. — It  is  not,  however,  on  this  po- 
pulation alone,  that  we  ought  to  reckon  for  the 
prosperity  of  Guiana.  Tlie  Canajy  Islands,  whose 
inhabitants,  whether  from  a  love  of  change,  or 
from  want,  have  contracted  a  habit  of  emigrating 
in  bodies  to  the  different  parts  of  Spanish  Amc 
rica, — the  Canary  Islands  may  greatly  contribute 
to  people  Guiana  immediately,  and  metamor- 
phose  this  region,  now  a  desert  and  without  cul- 
tivation, into  a  rich  and  Jelicious  country.  It  is 
for  the  Government  to  make  regulations,  by  which 
these  men  may  find  advantages,  that  would  in- 
duce them  to  prefer  (ruiana  to  any  other  Spanish 
possession,  especially  for  cultivation  or  trade." 

These  observations,  which  we  quote  from  others 
as  proofs  of  our  own  impartiality,  are  sufficiently 
intelligent,  as  applied  to  the  old  colonial  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  of  Republican  Colom- 
bia is  disposed  to  do  much  more.  Its  agents  in 
this  country  will  soon  be  authorized  to  dispose, 
tat  a  very  moderate  rate,  of  any  quantity  of  laud 
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to  our  northern  and  more  skiUlil  agriculturiBts 
and  agricultural  labourers.  Thus  must  Colom- 
bia speedily  acquire  the  highest  degree  of  pros- 
perity, and  confer  it  on  her  adopted  children. 
Thus  may  the  man  whose  utmost  labour  in  Bri- 
tain can  obtain  for  him  only  the  rank  of  a  ser- 
vant, rise  at  once  to  that  of  a  master,  and  lay  the 
unfailing  foundation  of  fortune  and  felicity  to  his 
children. 

We  understand,  that  Messrs  Herring,  Graham, 
and  Powles,  of  London,  are  at  present  in  com- 
munication with  the  Government  of  Colombia 
on  the  subject  of  organizing  a  regular  system  of 
emigration,  and  that,  in  a  moderate  time,  some 
public  intimation  of  the  plan  to  be  adopted  may 
be  expected. 
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COLOMBIA 


CllAl^RR  I. 

hlBRAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


OMBIA  i»  bounded,  on  the  north,  by  tb»; 

I  of  Costa  Rica  in  Giiatimala  and  the 

bibtHWi  Sea ;  on  tlie  east,  by  the  Atlantic 

L  Dutch  Guiana ;  on  the  south,  by  Portu-' 

J  Guiana,  the  rivor  Maraiioii,  and  Peru  ; 

tnd  on  the  west,   by  the  Pacitic  Oceau.     It 

3U1US  extends  from  the  12°  of  northern  latitude,! 

1  ita  eastern  portion  nearly  to  the  equator,, 

I  In  its  western  nearly  to  the  7°  of  sou^ern 

ude. 

the  eastern  portion  of  this  vast  region  was 

perly  called   Venezuela  or   Caracas;    the 

jtortion.    New  Granada  or  Cundina- 

vol. 


marca;  and  the  south-western  extremity  of 
the  latter,  Quito.  The  whole  is  now  united 
in  the  RepubUc  of  Colombia. 


SECTION  II. 

ITS  MOUNTAINS  AND  VALLEYS. 

In  descrilnng  these  great  features  of  the 
country,  we  commence  in  its  western  part,  be- 
cause they  are  there. most  prominent.  The 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes  crosses  the  country 
from  the  south  to  the  north. 

Viewing  the  Andes  generally,  they  run  pa^ 
rallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the 
general  distance  of  about  150  miles,  and  may 
be  satisfactorily  traced  from  the  river  Atrato, 
in  8^  north  latitude,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, . 
as  far  south  as  Cape  Pilares,  at  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  ^S""  south 
latitade,  being  a  length  of  4200  miles. 

In  Colombia,  the  greatest  altitude  of  the 
Andes  is  conjectured  to  take  place  nearly  un- 
der the  equator,  where  the  cone  of  Chimboraza 
rises  fo  the-amazioig  height  of  7147  }^rds  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Considering  first  the  northern  portion  of  tliis 
chain,;  lee  may  observe  that  the  Andes  insensi- 
Uy  dect^ease  in  elevation  towards  the  province 
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of  Darien,  and  in  running  through  tUe  Istlimus 
of  Panama  are  nearly  losL     After  passing  tlie 
Usthmus,  they  again  begin  to  evince  their  ma-""^ 
jestic  forms ;  and,  dividing  what  is  commonly 
lied  North  from  Sonth  America,  they  enter 
|ie  province  of"  Veragua. 
In  Cundinamarca,  the  main  chain  separates 
"itself  into  parallel  ridges,  three  of  wliich  exist 
between  '2'  30',  and  5°  15'  of  north  latitude. 
Tbe  eastern    ridge   divides  the   great  river 
gdalena  from  the  plains  of  the  Meta :  none 
i  its  summits  are  covered  with  snow.    The 
'taentj'al   ridge  separates  the  Magdalena  from 
the  Kio  Cauca:  this  is  the  most  lofty  of  the  ] 
three,  and  its  most  elevated  peaks  enter  the 
region  of  etenial  frost  j  the  three  highest  are 
named  Qnindiu,  Uaragan,  and  Guanncas.    The 
^^ptestem  ridge  separates  the  Jlio  Cauca  from  thp 
^^kovmce  of  Choco:   it  attains  scarcely  4^09  ' 
^Heet  in  altitude,  and  nearly  loses  itself  in  the  ' 
proWnce  of  Darien. 

These  three  ridges  unite  in  the  district  o£  M 
I'astoa  ia  Popayan,  and  continue  single  titt,r 
they  hare  passed  the  equator ;  when  they  nguin  J 
separate  themselves  into  two  parallel  chaiTis,  la  J 

E  province  of  Quito,  by  a  valley  near  their  ^ 
units.     It  is  here  tliat  they  are  seen  in  their  < 
St  sublime  forms — Chimborazo,   Pichincha* 
Illinissa,  Aiitisana,  and  Colopaxt,  ascending  to 
the  very  skies,  their  wliitc  cones  being  beauti- 


fully  contrasted  with  the  dark  blue  of  the  sur- 
rounding firmament 

Two  secondary  chains  are  thrown  out  in  this 
part  of  South  America.  The  first  of  these  is. 
in  the  northern  part  of  Cundinamarca  and  Ca- 
racas ;  the  second  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cordillera  of  tlie  Cataracts  of  the  Orinoco. 

Th&  first  branch,  or  Cordillera  of  Cundina^ 
marca  and  Caracas,  bends  eastward  from  the 
river  Atrato,  forming  the  Sierra  of  Abib6,  and 
of  Caiuca,  and  the  high  plains  of  Tolu,  and 
crosses  the  river  Magdalena.  It  then  forms  a 
narrow  chain  along  the  coast  to  Cape  Vela, 
where  it  separates  into  two  parallel  ridges ;  but 
joining  again,  and  forming  lofty  summits,  it 
stretches  along  the  whole  of  Caracas,  and  loses 
itself  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  Cape  of 
Paria.  Its  highest  points  are  in  the  provinces 
of  Santa  Marta  and  Merida.  The  Nevada  of 
the  former  is  16,000  feet,  and  that  of  the  latter 
15,000  in  altitude,  their  heads  being  constantly 
enveloped  in  snow.  Those  parallel  ridges  form 
vast  plains  between  their  summits,  elevated  to 
great  heights  iEtbove  the  sea ;  the  plain  of  the 
Caracas  being  2660  feet  in  height. 

The  greatest  elevation  of  this  chain,  after  it 
crosses  the  boundary  between  Cundinamarca 
and  Caracas,  is  near  the  metropolis  of  the  lat* 
ter  government,  where  the  Silla  de  Caracas 
raises  itself  to  the  height  of  8420  feet,  and 
forms  an  enormous  precipice  fronting  the  Ca- 
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libbean  Sea.  Indeed,  the  coast  of  Caracas. 
wbidt  extends  for  an  immense  length,  affords 
views  of  some  of  the  most  tremendous  preci- 
pices in  the  world.  The  chain  of  the  Andes, 
traversing  the  whole  territory  in  the  direction 
its  shores,  elevates  itself  most,  however,  in 
le  western  parts,  and  is  lost  in  the  sea  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  which  is  itself 
very  mountainous, — The  average  height  of 
the  Cordillera  of  Caracas  may  be  estimated 
4500  feet,  though  it  occasionally  exceeds 
iQO;  its  breadth  varies  from  ten  to  twenty 
igues ;  and  it  forms  some  extensive  and 
beautiful  valleys. 

The  second  branch  of  the  Andes,  called  the 
irdillera  of  the  Cataracts  of  the  Orinoco, 
ixtends  itself  from  the  great  chain  eastward  be- 
'een  the  3d  and  6th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
here  tlie  high  plains  of  Tucjuillo  and  St  Mar- 
tin, with  the  peaks  of  Cavanami  and  Umania, 
are  formed.  It  contains  tiic  sources  of  the 
Giiaviari,  the  Meta,  Zama,  and  Ymerida  rivers, 
and  forms  the  tremendous  cataracta  of  May- 
piir6  and  Atur6.  Beyond  these  it  acquires 
still  greater  elevation,  and  occupies  an  im> 
mcnse  space,  stretching  southward  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  where 
it  is  lost  in  vast  and  nearly  impenetrable  tracts 
woody  country,  over  which  no  European 
IBS  ever  trod.  In  this  gloomy  country  exist 
file  sources  of  the  magnificent  Orinoco,  which 
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ht^e  li^ver  been  seen  either  by  ihe-  civilized 
Indians  or  bf  the  Sp^iards.  The  dmin  has 
agslin  been  observed  issainig  from  forests  far- 
ther to  l£ie  eastwtfd.  There,  however,  it  id 
neither  so  etevated  hor  so  b)t>ad,  and  is  called 
Sierra  de  Quinersot>aca  and  FdEcaraimo,  near  the 
Lake  of  Piarini6  and  the  Amazons.  It  again 
extends  its  breadth  a  few  degrees  farther  east^ 
and  bends  Southwards  along  the  Mao,  where 
the  hill  of  Ucacuamo  is  said  to  be  formed  of 
shining  yellow  mica,  which  deceived  those  tra- 
vellers who  fancied  they  at  last  found  a  moun- 
tain of  gold.  From  this  hill,  called  El  Dorado^ 
or  the  Golden  Mountain,  the  •  branch  stretches 
eastwards  towards  the  mountains  of  French 
Guiana,  where  its  form  is  little  known,  to  the 
interior  of  that  country  is  inhabited  by  Caribs 
and  Negroes,  who  keep  the  settlers  at  bay. 
The  rivers  of  Berbice,  Surinam,  Marony,  and 
Essequibo,  rise  in  this  part  of  the  chain. 

The  mountain  of  Duida  is  the  highest  point 
which  has  yet  been  seen  of  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Cataracts.  This  volcano  has  not  hitherto 
been  explored ;  but  its  height  has  been  found 
to  be  8465  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Cordillera 
of  the  Cataracts  is  remarkable  for  the  abrupt 
descent  of  its  southern  face. 

These  branches  form  three  immense  plains 
between  their  bases,  open  to  the  southern  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  east,  and  shut  out  from  the 


PaciAc  by  the  great  trunlt  of  the  Andes  on  the 
west 

The  most  northerly  of  tliesc  pkins  is  the 
£^]ait]  of  the  Orinoco,  noted  for  its  luxuriant 
herbage,  and  possessing  only  a  few  scattered 
trees.  This  great  plain  bounds  the  Cordillera 
to  the  south,  and  far  from  possessing  those  ele- 
vated lands  which  characterize  the  southeni 
portion  of  the  New  World,  nature  hos  here 
spread  the  country  into  immense  flats,  or  sa- 
vanoahs,  known  by  the  name  of  Los  Llanos, 
(the  Plains).  In  these  plains  innumerable 
herda  of  cattle  are  fed,  attended  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  owners,  who  reside  in  the  towns 
and  villages. 
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SECTION  HI. 


ITS  GENERAL   ASPECT. 


HtJMBOr,DT,  speaking  of  this  generally,  says, 
"  When  a  traveller  newly  arrived  from  Europe 
penetrates  for  the  tirst  time  into  the  forests  of 
South  America,  nature  presents  herself  to  him 
under  an  unexpected  aspect.  The  objects  that 
surround  him  recall  but  feebly  those  pictures 
which  celebrated  writers  have  traced  on  the 
^Bfcanks  of  the   Mississippi,    in  I'lorida,    and  in 
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other  temperate  regions  of  the  New  World. 
He  feels,  at  every  step,  that  he  is  not  on  the  con- 
fitie^  but  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone ;  not 
in  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  but  on  a  vast 
continent,  where  every  thing  is  gigantic — ^the 
mountains,  the  rivers,  and  the  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion.    If  he  feel  strongly  the  beauty  of  pic- 
turesque scenery,  he  can  scarcely  define  the 
various  emotions  which  crowd  upon  his  mind  ; 
he  can  scarcely  distinguish  what  most  excites 
his  admiration — ^the  deep  silence  of  those  soli- 
tudes, the  individual  beauty  and  contrast  of 
forms,  or  that  vigour  and  freshness  of  vegetable 
life,   which   characterize  tlie   climate   of  the 
tropics.     It  might  be  said  that  the  eartli,  over- 
loaded with  plants,  does  not  allow  them  space 
enough  to  unfold  themselves.     The  trunks  of 
the  trees  are  every-where  concealed  under  a 
thick  carpet  of  verdure  j  and  if  we  carefully 
transplanted  the  orchidesB,  the  pipers,  and  the 
pothos,  which  a  single  courbaril,  or  American 
fig  tree,  nourishes,  we  should  cover  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  ground.     By  this  singular  assemblage, 
the  forests,  as  well  as  the  flanks  of  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  enlarge  the  domains  of  organic 
nature.     The  same  lianas  which  creep  on  tlie 
ground,  reach  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  pass 
from  one  to  another  at  the  height  of  more  than 
a  hundred  feet— We  walked  for  some  hours 
under  the  sliade  of  these  arcades,  that  scarcely 
lidmit  a  glimpse  of  the  sky,  which  appeared  to 


I  of  an  indi^  blue,  so  iniicli  the  deeper  u 
the  green  of  the  equinoctial  plants  is  generally 
of  a  stronger  hue,  with  somewhat  of  a  brownisli 
tint.  A  great  fern  tree,  verj'  different  from 
the  polj'podium  arboreum  of  the  West  Indies, 
rose  above  masses  of  scattered  rocks.  In  tliis 
place  we  were  struck  for  the  first  time  with 
the  sight  of  those  nests  in  the  shape  of  bottles, 
or  small  pockets,  which  are  suspended  to  Uie 
branches  of  the  lowest  trees,  and  which  attest 
the  admirable  industry  of  the  orioles,  which 
mingle  their  warblings  with  the  hoarse  criea  of 
the  parrots  and  the  macaws.  These  last,  so. 
well  known  for  their  vivid  colours,  fly  only  in 
pairs,  while  the  real  parrots  wander  about  in 
fiocks  of  several  hundreds.  A  man  must  have 
lived  in  tliosc  climates,  particularly  in  the  hot 
valleys  of  the  Andes,  to  conceive  how  these 
birds  sometimes  drown  with  their  voice  tlie 
noise  of  the  torrents  which  rush  down  from 
Tock  to  rock." 

Of  Caracas,  in  particular,  it  is  observed,  that 
in  a  general  view  of  the  seven  provinces,  they 
form  three  distinct  zones,  extending  from  east 
to  west.  I 

We  find  at  first  cultivated  land  along  the 
shore,  and  near  the  chain  of  the  mountains  on. 
the  coast;  next,  savannahs  or  pasturages  ;  ana 
finally,  beyond  the  Orinoco,  a  third  zone,  that 
.of  the  forests,  into  wliicli  we  can  penetrate 
paly   by    means   of   the    rivers    that    traverse 
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them. — If  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  forests 
lived  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  hke 
those  of  the  Missoury,  we  might  say,  that  tlie 
three  zones  into  which  the  territory  of  Caracas 
is  divided,  present  an  image  of  the  three  states 
of  human  society — the  life  of  the  wiJd  hunter, 
in  the  woods  of  the  Orinoco ;  the  pastoral  Ufe, 
in  the  savannahs,  or  llanos;  and  the  agricul- 
tural, in  the  high  valleys,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  on  the  coast. 

Missionary  monl<s,  and,  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  few  soldiers,  occupied  here,  as  In  all 
America,  advanced  posts  on  the  frontiers  of  J 
Brazil.    In  this  first  zone  were  felt  the  prepon-  [ 
derance  offeree,  and  the  abuse  of  power,  which  ' 
is  a  necessary  consequence.     The  natives  car- 
ried on  civil  wars  :  The  monks  endeavoured  to  , 
augment  the  Uttle  villages  of  their  missions,  by  | 
availing  themselves  of  the  dissensions  of  the  I 
natives  :  The  miMtary  lived  in  a  state  of  hosti- 
lity with  the  nionlvs,  whom  they  were  intended 
to  protect     Every  thing  offered  alike  the  me- 
lancholy picture  of  misery  and  privations. 

In  the  second  region,  in  the  plains  and  the 
pasture  grounds,  food  is  extremely  abundant, 
but  has  little  variety.  Although  more  advanc- 
ed in  civilization,  men  without  the  circle  of 
some  scattered  towns  do  not  remain  less  isolat- 
ed from  one  another.  At  the  view  of  their 
dwellings,  partly  covered  with  skins  and  leather, 
it  would  seem,  that,  far  from  being  fixed,  they 
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are  scarcely  encamped  in  those  vast  meadows, 
which  extend  to  the  horizon. 

Agriculture,  which  alone  lays  the  basis,  and 
draws  closer  the  ties  of  society,  occupies  the 
third  zone,  the  shore,  and  cspecialJy  the  hot 
and  temperate  valleys  in  Uic  mountains  near 
the  sea.— In  Caracas,  then,  we  perceive  that 
its  agricultural  iadusfj'y,  its  great  mass  of  pO' 
polation,  its  numerous  towns,  and  wlmtever  is 
connected  witli  an  advanced  civilization,  are 
found  near  the  coast.  This  coast  extends  far* 
ther  than  two  hundred  leagues.  It  is  bathed 
by  the  Little  Caribbean  Sea,  a  sort  of  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  shores  of  wliich  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  founded  colonies  ;  which  com- 
municates at  several  points  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  and  the  existence  of  which  has  had  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  prepress  of  know- 
ledge in  the  eastern  part  of  equinoctial  Anie- 

from  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
Cundinamarca  and  Mexico  have  no  comiec- 

vith  foreign  colonies,  and  through  tliem 
with  that  part  of  Europe  which  is  not  Spanish, 
except  by  the  ports  of  Cartliagena  and  of  Santa 
Martha,  of  Vera  Cruz  and  of  C'ampeachy. 
These  vast  countries,  from  the  nature  of  their 
coasts,  and  the  remoteness  of  their  population 
on  the  back  of  the  Cordilleras,  present  few 
points  of  contact  with  foreign  lauds.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  even  less  frequented  during 
B  part  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
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gales  of  wind  from  the  north.— The  coasts  ojf 
Caracas,  on  the  contrary,  from  their  extent, 
their  stretching  toward  the  east,  the  number  of 
their  ports,  and  the  safety  of  their  anchorage 
at  difierent  seasons,  possess  all  the  advantages 
of  the  interior  Caribbean  Sea.  The  communi- 
cations with  the  greater  ishmds,  and  even  with 
those  that  are  to  windward,  can  no  where  be 
more  frequent  than  from  the  ports  of  Cumana»; 
Barcelona,  La  Guayra,  Porto  Cabello,  Coro» 
and  Maracaibo ;  and  no  where  has  it  been 
foimd  more  difficult  to  restrain  an  illicit  com- 
merce with  strangers.  Can  we  wonder,  that 
this  facility  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants  of  free  America  and  the  agitated 
nations  of  Europe,  should  have  augmented  in 
conjunction,  in  the  provinces  of  Caracas,  opu-> 
lence,  knowledge,  and  that  restless  desire  of  a 
local  government,  which  is  blended  with  the 
love  of  liberty  and  republican  forms  ? 

It  may  be  objected,  that  in  other  parts  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  America,  wherever  we 
can  trace  the  progressive  development  of  ci-^ 
vilization,  we  find  the  three  ages  of  societ}^ 
united.     But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  and^ 
this  observation  is  extremely  important  to  thos^^ 
who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquaint 
with  the  political  state  of  these  colonies,  tha 
the  disposition  of  the  three  zones — that  of  th^T 
forests,  the  pastures,  and  the  cultivated  land^ 
is  not  every-where  the  same,  and  that  it  is  nc? 


SECTION  IV. 


ITS  TEMPERATURE. 
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where  so  regular  as  in  the  country  of  Caracas. 
It  is  far  from  being  always  from  the  coast  to 
the  interior,  that  population,  commercial  indus- 
try, and  intellectual  improvement  diniiuishes. 

^^■IccoROiNC  to  its  situation,  which,  beginDing 
^^rem  the  1  Sth  degree  of  north  latitude,  extends 
towards  the  equinoctial  line,  this  country 
might  be  expected  to  present  to  us  only  a 
scorching  sun,  and  a  land  rendered  uninhabit- 
able by  excessive  heat ;  but  nature  has  so  di- 
versified  the  temperature  of  its  climate,  that  lu 
several  places  tlie  inhabitants  enjoy  the  coolness 
of'a  perpetual  spring ;  whilst  in  others,  the  pre- 
EDg  latitude  exercises,  without  controul,  the 
vers  assigned  to  it. 
'Owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  the  heat 
is  not  so  insupportable  as  might  be  imagined. 
Along  the  coast,  indeed,  it  is  very  gicat ;  but 
ascending  gradually  into  the  higher  regions, 
the  traveller  finds  it  sensibly  diminish,  and  ob- 
serves with  delight  the  vegetable  productions 
of  diflerent  countries  concentrated  iii  a  small 
BjMce.  The  heat  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco 
•intense,  the  thermometer  rising  even  to  115°. 


SECTION  V. 


ITS  EARTHQUAKES  AND  VOLCANOES. 


The  chain  of  the  Andes  contains  within  its 

i  bosom  these  materials  of  destruction.     Earth- 

l  quakes  of  the  most  tremendous  nature  have 

I  occurred  in  these  regions,  and  from  Cotopaxi 

'  to  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  forty 

volcanoes  have  been  counted,  which  discharge 

■Java,  enormous  rocks,  showers  of  ashes,  great 

quantities  of  water,  liquid  mud,   sulphur,   or 

devastating  blasts  of  heated  air,   from  their 

craters. 

'  The  most  striking  features,  indeed,  of  the 
southern  Andes,  arc  those  volcanic  cones, 
whose  flanks,  beset  with  frightful  crevices  of 
immeasurable  depth,  are  crossed  by  the  fearlesi 
natives,  by  means  of  pendulous  bridges  formed 
of  tlie  fibres  of  equinoctial  plants.  Over  these 
frail  and  tremulous  passages,  the  natives  some- 
times carry  tlie  traveller  in  a  chair  attached  to 
their  backs,  and  bending  forward  the  body, 
move  with  a  swift  and  equal  step;  but  when 
they  reach  the  centre,  tlie  oscillation  of  the 
bridge  is  so  great,  that  were  they  to  stop,  in- 
evitable destruction  must  ensue  ;  the  native  and 
his  burden  would  be  dashed  to  the  bottom  of 
a  precipice,  to  whose  profound  depth  the  eye 
can  hardly  reach.    Those  bridges  are,  from  tlie 
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nature  oi  their  materials,  frequently  out  of  re- 
pair, presenting  to  the  stmddering  Europeftn 
wbo  visits  these  countries,  frightful  chasms 
over  which  the  Indians  step  with  undaunted 
confidence. 

It  is  a  remark  made  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
these  provinces,  says  Depons,  speaking  of  Ca- 
racas in  particular,  that  the  rains,  before  1792, 
were  accompanied  with  lightnings  and  terrible 
daps  of  thunder,  and  tliat  since  that  period, 
Ull  1804,  the  rain  falls  in  great  abundance, 
without  any  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a 
gtomi.  He  thinks  that  the  atmospheric  electri- 
city has  been  attracted  and  accumulated  in  that 
mass  of  matter  which  forms  the  Cordilleras, 
and  that  to  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  tlie 
eartliquakes  which  were  experienced  at  Cu- 
mana  in  the  month  of  December  1797,  and 
whoac  ravages  have  been  so  great.  They  had 
not  felt  any  of  these  commotions  since  1778 
and  1779- 

On  llie  lat  May  1802,  at  eleven  in  the  even- 
ing, there  was  a  pretty  strong  shock  telt  at  Ca- 
raeas,  with  oscillation  from  west  to  east.  On 
the  30th  of  the  same  month,  at  five  minutet 
past  four  o'clock  in  llie  evening,  there  was  ano- 
ther of  a  vertical  direction,  which  lasted  one 
minute,  uor  did  tiie  earth  resume  its  horizontal 
level  for  two  minutes  afterwards.  On  the  4th 
July  following,  at  forty-eight  minutes  paet  two 
;k   in  the   morning,   two  strong   shocks 
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wer6  felt;  and  on  the  same  day»  at  thirty^Sve 
minutes  past  six  in  the  morning,  there  Was 
pother  not  so  strong.  Tlie  causes  and  local 
origin  of  the  earthquakes  appear  to  be  in  the 
province  of  Cumana ;  for  they  are  there  more 
violent  than  elsewhere. 


SECTION  VI- 


ITS  SEASONS* 


The  year  is  not  divided  in  these  parts  of 
South  America,  as  it  is  in  Europe.  Neither 
spring  nor  autumn  are  known  here.  Winter 
and  summer  complete  the  year.  It  is  neither 
cold  nor  heat  which  marks  their  distinctive 
boundaries,  but  rain  and  drought 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Caracas  is  nearly  equal. 
The  plains^  mountains,  and  valleys,  participate 
the  blessiDgs  and  inconveniencies  of  the  rains, 
which,  are  not,  however,  without  intermission«r 
There  are  days  when  not  a  drop  falls ;  there  are 
others,  but  not  frequent,  when  it  rains  inces-* 
santly.  It  may  be  calculated  that  in  the  rainy- 
season,  taking  one  day  with  another,  it  raina 
for  the  space  of  three  hours,  and  oflener  in  the 
evening  than  in  the  morning. 
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The  drizzling  rains  of  the  polar  regions  are 
never  seen  here  ;  but  the  sudden  heavy  falls  of 
the  torrid  zone,  and  the  discharges  from  the 
wat«r-spouts  rushing  dowii  with  the  violence  of 
a  torrent,  produce  more  water  in  one  single  day 
than  the  rains  of  Europe  do  in  six.     Indeed. 
the  total   quantity  of  the  equinoctial  rains  is 
estimated  at  ten  times  that  of  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  rains.    Hence  all  the  rivers  remain  in 
a  state  of  inundation  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  rainy  season  ;   those  extraneous  channels 
formed  by  the  violence  of  the  floods,  which  re- 
main dry  the  rest  of  the  year,  become  torrents  ; 
and  tlie  lands  are  covered  -with  water  to  an  ira-  \ 
mense  distance,  where  the  traveller  descrica  i 
only  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  which  then  1 
serve  him  for  land-marks.     This  kind  of  accii  " 
dental  sea  is  principally  formed  in  the  northern  ' 
plains  of  the  Orinoco,  and  in  a  space  extend-  ^ 
ing-  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  length  .< 
and  forty  in  breadth. 

M.  de  Humboldt  depicts  the  dry  season  ak'l 
a  horrible  lime  in  Guiana,  and  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  rainy  season  as  the  regeneration  c 
nature.     He  gives  nn  excellent  picture  of  t 
im  of  vegetable  nature  on  the  reeurrcntt 

the  rain.     Then  also  a  kind  of  resurrectioi 
■*f  crocodiles  and  other  reptiles  seems  to  t 
place.     The  anxiety  and  ardour  with  whicff*^ 
mulUtudes  of  horses,  oxen,  wild  asses,  and  fero^  " 
cious  animals,  come  panting  from  the  burning 
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denert,  to  quench  their  thirst  on  the  return  of 
the  rains,  is  truly  singular.  Depons  says,  he 
has  seen  those  animals  bound  and  plunge  into 
the  marshes  with  so  much  avidity,  and  drink 
such  a  quantity  c^  water,  that  from  an  appear* 
ance  of  extreme  leanness,  they  seemed  to  be- 
come as  it  were  dropsical,  and  died  floating  on 
the  water  in  a  few  hours. 

The  efiect  is,  however,  difEsrent  m  some 
parts  of  Guiana.  In  those  which  are  fanned 
and  refreshed  by  the  sea-breezes,  the  dry  sea^ 
son  is  a  delightful  period,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  rainy  season  is  hotter  and  less  healthy. 
Such  is  the  climate  of  Cayenne,  Surinam,  Ber- 
bice,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  of  the  countries 
situate  between  this  river  and  the  Orinoco,  and 
from  the  Orinoco,  continuing  along  the  coast, 
as  far  as  the  lake  of  Maracaibo. 

What  has  been  here  said  of  the  dry  and  rainy 
seasons  relates  chiefly  to  Caracas.  The  climate 
of  Cundinamarca  presents  great  variety.  The 
elevated  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  the  eter- 
nal snows  which  cap  its  summits,  render  this 
country,  though  it  lies  partly  under  the  equator, 
subject  to  all  the  cold  of  the  polar  regions; 
whilst,  on  its  low  savannahs,  the  tropical  heats 
are  felt  with  all  their  ardour.  The  elevated 
plains  between  the  ridges  of  the  Andes  enjoy 
a  temperate  and  unvariable  climate,  and  it  is 
in  these  delightful  spots  that  the  European 
colonists  have  chiefly  fixed  their  abodes. 


SECTION  VII. 


ITS  LAKES. 


Colombia  presents  both  lakes  which  are 
formed  by  the  rains,  and  those  which  are  tlie 
mere  reservoirs  of  the  rivers  whose  waters  they 
receive.  A  great  number  of  the  first  kind  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  low  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Orinoco.  The  two  greatest  of  the  second 
kind  are  those  of  Maracaibo  and  Valencia. 

1 .  The  Lake  of  Maracaibo  is  a  body  of  water 
of  an  oval  form,  lying  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  and -communicating  witli  the  Gulf  of 
Venezuela  by  a  very  narrow  channel.  In 
length  it  is  150  miles,  in  breadth  90,  and  in 
circumference  450.  There  is  generally  a  con- 
siderable undulation  on  its  surface  ;  and  during 
some  winds,  particularly  those  from  the  north, 
the  waves  rise  to  a  great  heighL  Its  waters 
are  always  fresh,  excepting  when  violent  storms 
force  the  salt  waters  of  the  Gulf  into  it  The 
depth  of  this  lake  is  very  great ;  and  it  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden. 

Owing  to  the  vapours  arising  in  the  night 
after  the  great  heat  of  the  day,  the  shores  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  waters  are  tui- 
healthy. 
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The  goodness  of  the  soil  in  the  western  part 
has  induced  some  Spaniards,  regardless  of  the 
insalubrity  of  the  air»  to  fix  their  habitations 
there,  in  order  to  raise  cacao  and  provisions. 
The  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  is  unculti- 
vated and  uninhabited.  The  northern  part  is 
quite  as  hot  as  the  other  parts,  but  incom- 
parably healthier.  The  city  of  Maracaibo  is 
situate  on  the  left  bank  to  the  west ;  and  oppo- 
site are  two  villages,  the  one  called  Punta  a 
Piedra,  inhabited  by  Indians,  the  other  Alta- 
gracia,  occupied  by  Spaniards,  upon  the  right 
bank. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  la&ded  in  this  coun- 
try, they  observed  several  villages  built  in  the 
lake,  which  is  the  mode  adopted  by  the  In- 
dians .  at  present,  considering  this  plan  as  the 
healthiest.  The  appearance  of  one  of  these 
little  towns  amid  the  waters,  caused  the  Spanish 
adventurers  to  name  it  Little  Venice,  or  Vene- 
zuela, which  title  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  whole  province.  Four  of  these  villages 
still  remain,  and  are  under  the  government  of 
a  inonk»  who  has  a  church,  and  the  spiritual 
charge  of  these  people.  The  principal  employ- 
ment of  the  Indians  of  these  towns  is  fishing, 
and  catching  the  aquatic  birds  which  frequent 
the  lake. 

The  produce  of  the  interior  is  conveyed  by 
the  rivers  which  feed  this  lake  to  the  town  of 


caibo,  and  thence  shipped  for  Europe  or 

Ijoining  colonics. 
Fo  the  north-west  of  Lake  Maracaibo  is  a 
,  or  mine,  of  mineral  pitch,  (used,  by  mix- 
ing it  with  grease,  to  grave  vessels),  which  is 
of  such  ail  intlamuiable  nature,  that  during  the 
hot  weather,  and  particularly  at  night,  corrusi- 
cations  are  seen  arising  from  its  surface,  which  , 
have  the  appearance  of  quickly  repeated  light- 
nings. The  Indians  and  Spaniards,  who  navi- 
gate the  vessels  and  canoes  of  tJie  lake,  call 
them  St  Antliony's  lanterns,  or  the  lanterns  of 
Maracaibo,  as  they  serve  tiiem  to  steer  by 
during  the  dark  nights  so  prevalent  in  tho 
torrid  zone. 

?.  The  Lake  of  Valencia,  though  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  that  oi'  Maracaibo,  is  far  more  beau- 
liful  and  useful.  Its  bonks  are  fertile  and 
healthy,  and  clothed  with  the  most  luxurious 

*etation. 
ChU  lake  is  situate  tliree  miles  from  the  city 
Valencia,  and  eighteen  from  the  sea,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  inaccessible  mountains 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  stretching  north-east 
and  smith-west,  i:^  forty  miles  in  length  and 
twelve  in  breadth,  and  lies  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  very  high  and  steep  land,  except- 
^^H  on  the  west. 

^^^Kbe  valleys  of  Aragua  form  a  narrow  basin 

^^CTwecn  granitic  and  calcareous  mountains  of 

unequal  height.     On  the  north,  Uicy  are  sepa-. 
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rated  by  the  Sierra  Mariara  from  the  sea-coast ; 
and  toward  the  south,  the  chain  q(  Guacimo 
and  Yusma  serves  them  as  a  rampart  against 
the  heated  air  of  the  steppes^  Groups  of  hills, 
high  enough  to  determine  the  course  of  the 
waters,  close  this  basin  on  the  east  and  west, 
like  transverse  dykes.  We  find  these  hills  be* 
tween  the  Tuy  and  La  Victoria,  as  well  as  on 
the  road  from  Valencia  to  Nirgua,  and  at  the 
mountains  of  Torito.  From  this  extraordinary 
configuration  of  the  land,  the  little  rivers  of 
the  valleys  of  Aragua  farm  a  peculiar  system, 
and  direct  their  course  toward  a  basin  closed 
on  all  sides,— the  Lake  of  Valencia.  On  the 
existence  of  these  rivers  and  lakes,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  produce  o£  cultivation  in 
these  valleys,  depend. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  are  subject  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  evaporation,  and  lose 
themselves,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  aspect  of  the  spot,  and 
the  experience  of  half  a  century,  have  proved, 
that  the  level  of  the  waters  is  not  invariable : 
the  waste  by  evaporation,  and  the  increase  firom 
the  waters  running  into  the  lake,  do  not  unin- 
terruptedly balance  each  other.  The  lake  be* 
ing  elevated  1000  feet  above  the  neighbouring 
steppes  of  Calabozo,  and  1SS2  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  it  has  been  suspected  that 
there  are  subterraneous  communications  and 
filtrations.    The  appearance  of  new  islands. 


and  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  waters,  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  lake  may  perhaps  become 
entirely  dry. 

The  slope  of  the  ground  in  the  valleys  o£ 
Aragua  lending  toward  the  south  and  the  west, 
that  part  of  the  basin  which  has  remained  co- 
vered with  water,  is  the  nearest  to  the  southern 
chain  of  the  mountains  of  Guigue,  of  Yusma, 
and  of  Guacimo,  which  stretch  toward  the 
high  savannahs  of  Ocumare. 

The  opposite  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Valencia 
display  a  singular  contrast.  Those  on  the 
south  are  desert,  and  almost  uninhabiteJ,  and 
a  screen  of  high  mountains  gives  them  a  gloomy 
and  monotonous  aspect.  The  northern  shore, 
on  the  contrary,  is  cheerful,  pastoral,  and  deck- 
ed with  the  rich  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane, 

^wefiee  tree,  and  cotton. 

^v  It  is  on  this  cultivated  shore  that  we  see 
paths,  bordered  witli  cestrums,  azedaracs,  and 
other  shrubs,  always  in  flower,  cross  the  plain, 
and  join  the  scattered  farms.  Every  house  is 
surrounded  by  clumps  of  trees.  The  ceiba, 
with  its  large  yellow  flowers,  gives  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  landscape,  mingling  its  branches 
with  those  of  the  purple  erithryna.  This  mix- 
ture of  vivid  vegetable  colours  contrasts  with 
the  uniform  tint  of  an  unclouded  sky.  In  the 
season  of  drought,  where  the  burning  soil  is 
covered  with  an  undulating  vapour,  artificial 
irrigations  preserve  the  verdure  and  fertility. 
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Here  and  there  .the  granitic  rock  pierces 
through  the  cultivated  ground.  Enormous 
stony  masses  rise  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the 
valley.  Bare  and  forked,  they  nourish  a  few 
succulent  plants,  which  prepare  mould  for  fu? 
ture  ages.  Often  at  the  summit  of  these  lonely 
hills,  a  fig-tree,  or  a  clusia  with  fleshy  leaves, 
has  fixed  its  roots  in  the  rock,  and  towers  over 
the  landscape.  With  their  dead  and  withered . 
branches,  they  look  like  signals  erected  on  a 
steep  c\iff.  The  form  of  these  mounts  betrays 
the  secret  of  their  ancient  origin ;  for  when  the 
whole  of  this  valley  was  filled  with  water,  and 
the  waves  beat  at  the  foot  of  the  peaks  of 
Mariara,  the  Devil's  Wall,  and  the  chain  of  the 
coast,  these  rocky  hills  were  shoals  or  islets. 

The  Lake  of  Valencia  is  full  of  islands, . 
which  embellish  the  scenery  by  the  picturesque 
form  of  their  rocks,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
vegetation  with  which  they  are  covered.  The 
islands .  are  fifteen  in  number,  distributed  in 
three  groups ;  no  longer  reckoning  Morro  and 
Cabrera,  which  are  already  joined  to  the  shore. 
They  are  partly  cultivated,  and  extremely  fer- 
tile, on  account  of  the  vapours  that  rise  from 
the  lake.  Burro,  the  largest  of  these  islands, 
is  two  miles  in  length ;  and  even  inhabited  by 
some  families  of  Mestizoes,  who  rear  goats. 

The  lake  is  in  general  well  stocked  with  fish, 
though  it  furnishes  only  three  kinds,  the  flesh 
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of  wliicli  is  soft  and  insipid— tlie  guavina,  llic 

Iragra,  and  the  sardina. 
I  "Hie  environs  of  the  lake  are  unhealthful  o 
b  times  of  great  drought,  when  the  waters,  i 
lieir  retreat,  leave  a  muddy  sediment  exposed 
p>  the  ardour  of  the  sun.  The  hanks,  shaded 
bj-  turfs  of  coccoloba  barbadensis,  and  decorat- 
ed with  fine  lilaceous  plants,  remind  us,  by  the 
^pearance  of  the  aquatic  vegetation,  of  the 
marshy  shores  of  our  lakes  in  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Aragua 
often  inquire,  why  the  southern  shore  of  the   ' 
lake,  particularly  the  south-west  part  towards 
Aguacates,  is  generally  more  shaded,  and  of 
fresher  verdure,  tlian  the  northern  side?    In 
the  month  of  February,  many  trees  were  seen 
stripped  of  their  foliage,  near  the  Hacienda  de 
Cura,  at  Mocundo,  and  at  Guacara;  while  to 
the  south-east  of  Valencia  every  thing  presaged 
^_  tiie  approach  of  the  rains.     Humboldt  believes, 
^Bthat  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  the  sun 
^^nias  a  southern  declination,  the  IiiJIs  that  siir- 
!■'        round  Valencia,  Guacara,  and  Cura,  are  scorch- 
ed by  the  ardour  of  the  solar  rays  ;  while  the 
southern  shore  receives  with  the  breeze,  when  it 
enters  the  valley  by  the  Abra  de  Porto  Cabello^ 
an  air  that  has  crossed  the  lake,  and  is  loaded 
with  aqueous  vapour.     <^n  this  southern  shore, 
near  Guaruto,  the  tinest  plantations  of  tobacco 
"  e  whole  province  are  found. 
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3.  The  Lake  of  Pariina^  or  Fkranapitinca,  in 
Guiana,  is  said  to  be  an  oblong  sheet  of  water, 
100  miles  in  length  and  50  broad^  in  an  island 
of  which  is  a  rock  of  glittering  mica,  celebrated 
as  having  been  the  seat  of  £1  Dorado,  a  suppo- 
sititious city,  the  streets  of  which  were  paved 
with  gold.  This  lake  is  described  as  being  in 
3^  40^  north  latitude,  and  45°  20'  west  longi- 
tude,  and  gives  birth  to  a  large  river,  called 
Klo  Blanco. 


SECTION  VIII. 


ITS  RIVERS. 


In  the  mountains  already  described,  the  Cauca 
and  the  Magdalena,  the  Meta  and  the  Orinoco, 
have  their  sources.  Every  part  of  this  country 
is  indeed  so  abundant  in  rivers,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  otlier  equally  blessed  with  the 
means  of  fertilizing  the  soil.  Every  valley  has 
its  rivers,  large  or  small ;  and  if  they  have  not 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  them 
navigable^  yet  they  have  more  than  enough  to 
affi>rd  a  copious  supply  to  a  hundred  times  the 
number  c^  their  present  plantations. 

In  Caracas,  in  particular,  all  those  rivers 
which  wind  their  course  from  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  are  dis- 
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L(^iai;ged  into  the  sea,  and  run  tVom  south  to 
I  north;  whilst  those  which  spring  from  the 
liouthern  declivity  of  these  same  mountains, 
raverse,  in  a  southern  direction,  the  whole  ex- 
it of  the  intermediate  plain,  till  they  augment 
ffitb  their  tributary  streams  that  of  the  niajes. 
'  tic  Orinoco,  The  former  are  generally  so 
strongly  fenced  in  by  the  natural  barriers  of 
their  banks,  and  so  happily  favoured  in  their 
prepress  by  the  declivity  of  their  clianiiels,  as 
seldom  to  overflow ;  and  when  they  do,  their 
overflowings  are  neither  long  nor  detrimental. 
The  latter  having  their  courses  through  smooth- 
er grounds,  and  in  shalbwcr  beds,  mingle  their 
waters  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  re- 
semble rather  a  sea  than  rivers  which  have 
overflowed  their  banks. 

The  Orinoco  is  not  only  amongst  the  laigest, 

but  the  finest  of  South  American  rivers,  and 

I  U  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  very  singular  and 

'  intricate    course.      Its   sources   are    not    well 

known,  but  according  to  La  Cruz,  it  rises  in  a 

small  lake  called  Ipava,  in  5°  5'  north  latitude. 

Thence,  winding  upon  itself,  it  enters  the  lake 

'  of  Porima  to  the  south-east,  and  issues  by  two 

outlets  towards  the  north  and  south.     On  tlic 

western    shores   of  the   lake,    leceiving   the 

Guaviara,  it  bends  north,  then  north-east,  and 

embracing  the  Meta,  the  Apura,  the  Arauca, 

and  other  large  streams,   witli  thousands  of 

smaller  ones,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by 
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numerous  estuaries,  opposite  the  island  of 
Trinidad ;  its  chief  mouth  being  considerably 
to  the  south-east  of  that  island.  The  mouths 
of  the  Orinoco  are  very  dangerous  to  naviga* 
tors.  The  largest  is  six  leagues  in  width,  and 
seven  of  them  are  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
The  isles  formed  by  these  are  of  very  great  ex- 
tent, and  are  inhabited  by  the  Guaraounos  and 
Mariusos  Indians. 

This  noble  river  communicates  with  the 
Maranon.  The  river  Cassiquiari,  long  conjec- 
tured to  be  a  strong  branch  of  the  Orinoco, 
but  now  known  to  be  an  arm  of  the  Negro,  com- 
municates also  with  the  Maranon  by  means  of 
the  Negro ;  its  streams  having  been  visited  by 
M.  de  Humboldt,  who  encountered  great  perils 
in  the  undertaking,  by  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent and  other  obstacles.  The  whole  country 
for  300  miles  was  a  complete  desert,  in  which 
the  ants  and  mosquitoes  were  so  extremely 
troublesome  as  almost  to  deter  the  traveller 
from  proceeding.  He  entered  the  Orinoco  by 
the  Cassiquiari  in  3^  30^  north  latitude,  and 
mounted  the  current  of  the  great  river  as  far 
as  Esmeraldas,  the  last  Spanish  settlement  in 
that  quarter. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  the  magnifi-' 
cence  of  the  scenery  is  beyond  description. 
Forests  of  the  greatest  extent  are  filled  with 
aromatic  trees,  which  diffuse  the  most  delight- 
ful odours }  birds  of  every  singular  and  beauti- 
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ful  variety  of  plumage  are  every-whcre  observ- 
ed, and  hordes  of  monkeys  follow  the  astonish- 
ed traveller.     Passing  these  forests,  enormous 
plains  extend  their  verdant  surfaces    furthecJ 
than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  the  Cataracts  of  the 
Orinoco  give  their  name  to  the  whole  Cordil- 
lera,  and  are  represented  to  be  the  most  tre- 
tnendous  that  have  ever  been  observed  ;  but  no 
good  description  of  these  falls  has  yet  been 
given,  though  they  constitute  the  only  outlets  | 
from  the  country  situate  on  the  east  of  tlie 
Andes  to  the   vast  plains  of  the   Maration.  1 
These  cataracts  are  at  Maypures  and  Aturea, 
two  villages  in  about  G"  north  latitude,  near  the 
great  bend  of  the  river. 

With  the  rainy  season  begins  the  inmidation 
of  the  Orinoco,    which    continues   hicreasing 
^^&om  the  end  of  April  till  the  end  of  August, 
^^p  September  its  waters  are  at  their  greatest  J 
^^Ktght:  it  has  then  risen  from  39  to  41  fcet:j 
^^Bove  its  level  when  the    waters  are  lowest.- 
^Hb  banks  are  covered,  and  the  chief  part  of  j 
^^Vbe  Guaraon    islets   arc    immersed.      In  Oc-  / 
tober  the  river  begins  to  decrease  regularly, . 
and  ft  continues  to  do  so  until  the  month  of  1 
March,  when  its  waters  are  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Ttiese  fluctuations  are  regular  and  invariable. 
TIius  during  the  five  months  in  which  the  in- 

Rsase  of  tlie  river  continues,  the  Iiemispherc  of  j 
B  New  World  presents  seas  only,  and  scarcelyHj 
y  land,   to  the  perpondicidar  action  of  the 
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'  sun's  rays.  During  the  six  months  following 
the  decrease  of  the  river,  the  continent  alone 
presents  itself  to  the  same  action.  The  rains 
are  not  the  first  and  only  cause  of  the  increase  of 
the  Orinoco ;  it  increases  obviously  before  the 
commencement  of  the  rains ;  and  the  melting 
of  the  snows  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Bogota,  and 
the  ranges  of  mountains  proceeding  from  themi 
is  no  doubt  the  principal  cause  of  this. 

Tlie  caymans,  or  alligators,  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  very  formidable  throughout  its  whole 
length,  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  1250 
miles. 


SECTION  IX. 

ITS  SEA,  TIDES,  &C. 

The  sea  which  washes  the  western  coasts  of 
Colombia  is  the  Pacific ;  and  that  on  its 
northern  shores  is  by  the  English  called  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  because  in  fact  the  chain  of 
the  Antilles,  from  Trinidad  to  Cuba  and  Tierra 
Firme,  forms  an  area  bounded  solely  by  the 
countries  anciently  occupied  by  the  Caribbees. 

In  the  latter  sea,  the  tides  are  neither  very 
perceptible  nor  regular  on  the  coast  from  Cape 
de  P^a,  outside  the  Gulf  which  bears  that 
name,  to  Cape  de  la  Vela.    This  is  not  the 
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case  from  Cape  de  Paria  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazons.  Still  the  configuration  of  tlie 
coasts,  the  resistance  which  they  oppose  to  the 
sea,  and  the  waters  which  run  in  the  immense 
rivers  of  South  America,  greatly  modify  the 
action  of  the  tides.  They  rise  to  six  or  seven 
feet  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria  during  the  equinoxes ; 
and  during  the  same  times,  the  Guarapiche 
may  be  ascended  from  the  Horquetta  as  far  as 
San  Bonifacio,  by  aid  of  a  tide  that  raises  the 
water  as  much  as  six  feet  But  at  San  Thome 
de  Angostura,  on  the  Orinoco,  the  tide  scarce- 
ly rises  ten  inches. 

The  winds  are  much  more  regular  on  the 
coasts,  where  nothing  deranges  their  natural 
direction,  than  in  the  inland  parts,  where  they 
are  subjected  to  local  influence.    The  common 

■  breeze  on  the  coasts  is  the  same  which  prevails 
■at  sea  between  the  tropics,  known  under  the 
Iname  of  trade  winds.     They  blow  from  NK. 

py  E.     There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that 
'.  sea  these  winds  are  constant,  whereas  upon 

■  the  coasts  they  blow  only  from  nine  or  ten 
I  o'clock  in  tlic  morning  till  the  evening.  They 
iare  succeeded  every  night  by  an  opposite  wind, 

which  is  called  the  land  breeze.  This  perio- 
dical succession  is  general,  but  not  without 
exertions. 
An  inconvenience  common  to  all  the  ports 
r  Caracas  is,  that  they  are  exposed  to  rolling 
B  those  monstrous  billows,  which  though 
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they  fay  no  means,  appear  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  winds,  are  not  upon  that  account  the  less 
inconvenient,  nor  frequently  the  less  danger- 
ous. The  road  of  Porto  Cabello  is  the  only 
place  which  affords  a  safe  and  quiet  retreat 
to  the  navy,  where  vessels  can  lie  quietly,  and 
mariners  be  free  from  care« 


SECTION  X, 


DISCOVERY  AND  HISTORY. 


The  coast  of  Caracas  was  originally  disco^i 
vered  by  Columbus  in  1498^  during  his  third 
expedition.     Several  adventurers  succeeding 
in  exploratory  voyages  on  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  Spanish  government  came  to  the 
determination  of  endeavouring  to  place  colo- 
nies on  its  soil.    These  being  chiefly  ill  con-i 
ducted,  and  managed  by  priests  unacquainted  ' 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  native^, 
did  not  succeed,  and  it  was  found  necessary  tor' 
endeavour  to  subdue  the  inhabitants  by  fon^. ''-' 
When  this  was  partially  effected,  and  Spanish- 
settlers  were   placed   in  some  security,  th&  * 
management  of  the  new  colonies  was  intrusted  ^ 
to  the  care  of  the  Welsers,  a  German  mercan-'^^ 
tile'  company.    Hiese  people  exercised,  for  ^'^ 
length  of  time,  an  uncontrolled  sway  over  the 
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unfortanate  Indians  and  the  colonists.    Their 
excess  of  punishment  and  their  fraud  becoming 

last  notorious,  the  King  of  Spain  deprived  4 

m  of  their  power  in  1.550,  and  appointed  a 
officer  of  the  crown  to  administer  justice  to  the 
oppressed. 

This  office,  under  the  title  of  Captain-general 
of  the  Caracas,  was  thenceforward  established  ; 
and  with  some  few  variations  in  the  territorial 
divisions,  and  some  abridgments  of  the  auUio- 
rity  of  the  person  who  tilled  it,  it  existed  in 
the  same  form  untU  the  year  1810. 

The  coasts  of  Cundinamarca  which  border 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  were  first  visited  by  Co- 
lumbus during  his  fourth  voyage.  Sailing  from 
Spain  to  the  West  Indies,  he  arrived  with  his 
fleet  at  St  Domingo  in  Hispaniola,  where  the 
lOr,  Ovando,  from  private  pique,  refused 
permission  to  enter  the  harbour  and  refit  ■  i 

vessels.    This  unforeseen  occurrence  ob-  ' 

the  admiral  to  stand  to  the  west.     After  ' 

ig  in  this  direction  for  a  few  days,  he  dis^^ 

ered  a  little  island,  off  the  coast  or  cape  of  3 
[onduras,  where  his  brother  landed,  and  trad*lj 

with  the  iKitives.     Prosecuting  their  voyage*  ' 
they  touched  at  the  cape  itself,  then  called  by '  I 
Ccdumbus  Cape  Casinas,  on  which  the  admiral's 
brother  landed  to  take  formal  possession  for  f 
the  crown  of  Spain.     After  this  ceremony,  the  * 
fleet  proceeded  along  the  shore,  and  was  com-' 
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pelied  by  the  easterly  winds  to  douUe  a  cape^ 
which  the  pilots  performing  with  difficulty, 
gave  it  the  appellation  of  Gracias  k  Dies,  be- 
cause they  could  now  take  advantage  of  those 
winds  in  navigating  along  sach  unknown  coasts 
with  comparative  safety. 

Columbus  touched  at  many  places  in  this 
voyage,  at  Veragua,  Nombre  de  Dios,  Belem, 
Porto-Bello,  &c.  At  Veragua  he  sent  his 
brother  up  the  country  to  search  for  gold,  and 
Don  Bartolomeo  returning  with  a  considerable 
quantity,  the  admiral  wished  to  plant  a  colony ; 
but  having  made  several  fruitless  attempts,  and 
finding  that  the  ships  were  very  rotten  and 
worm-eaten,  he  set  sail  for  Hispaniola  to  pro- 
cure new  vessels  and  supplies.  In  this  at- 
tempt, he  was  forced  by  storms  to  run  on  shore 
in  a  creek  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  he 
propped  up  the  worn-out  hulls  with  shores, 
building  huts  on  the  decks  for  the  crews.  Co- 
lumbus remained  almost  a  year  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  from  the  mutinous  behaviour  of  hi^ 
men,  his  life  was  several  times  in  daiiger.  This, 
combined  with  the  fatigue  and  vexation  he  had 
undergone,  seriously  aflfected  his  health ;  and 
at  length,  worn  out  with  watching  for  succour, 
he  determined,  as  a  last  resource,  to  send  over 
la  canoe  to  Hispaniola  with  one  of  his  most 
ftithful  followers .  and  some  Indians.  These 
men,  after  encountering  great  dangers,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  that  island,  and  there  pro^ 
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cund  a  small  ship,  not  without  much  opposi- 
tion frotn  the  enemies  of  Columbus,  lq  which 
this  great  and  unfortUDate  man  returned  to 
Spain,  where  he  fixed  hia  abode  at  Valladolid, 
and  closed  his  illustrious  career  on  the  20th  of 
May  1.500,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  His  body 
was  interred  in  the  Church  of  the  Carthusians 
St  Seville,  and  a  handsome  monument  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  his  remains  were  deposited, 
on  which  was  engraven  this  inscription  : — 

"  A  CaEtilla  y  a  Leon, 
Nuevo  Munda  dio  Colon." 

"  To  Ciatile  and  Leon  Columbus  gave  a  new  world." 


Ojeda,  and  Amerigo  Vespucci,   as  well  a.s 

I many  other  adventurers,  followed  Columbus  in 

^H|ftxploring  parts  of  the  coast  of  Cundinamarca ; 

^^knd  Amerigo  gave  the  first  regular  description 

^^nf  (Jie  people  who  inhabited  its  shores. 

^^K    In   the  year  1.^08,   Alonzo  de  Ojeda  and 

^^VDiego    Nicuessa   obtained    from    the    Spanish 

^B«rown  extensive  grants  in  Guatimala  and  Cun- 

^H  dinamarca.     Ojeda  had  the  country  from  Cape 

^"  dc  la  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  or  Gulf  of 

Darien,  included  in  his  charter,  which  tract 

mw  to  be  styled  New  Andalusia ;  and  Nicue»- 

sa  was  appointed  to  govern  from  the  Gulf  of 

Darien  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios;  and  they  left 

Hispaniola  in  the  latter  end  at'  the  year  1510, 

|r  to  assume  the  functions  assigned  to  them.    Soon 
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^er  the  arrival  of  O^eda  at  Carthagena,  (then 
called  Caramari  by  the  Indians),  he  impru- 
dently attacked  the  natives,  and,  after  a  severe 
action,  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  but  was 
fortunately  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  fleet 
of  Nicuessa.  He  then  went  to  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  and  established  a  colony  on  the  eastern 
promontory,  which  place  was  named  St  Sebas- 
tian ;  but  being  soon  reduced  to  great  extre- 
mity for  want  of  provision,  O^eda  sailed  for 
Hispaniola,  having  dispatched  another  vessel 
before  him  to  procure  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments for  his  new  establishment.  Suffering 
shipwreck  on  the  voyage^  and  losing  all  his 
property,  he  shortly  after  died  of  want. 

The  colony  being  reduced  to  great  distress, 
went  back  to  Carthagena,  to  endeavour  to  fall 
in  with  the  reinforcements.  By  great  good 
fortutie  they  met  two  vessels  with  their  sup- 
plies, and,  returning  to  St  Sebastian,  found 
their  town  destroyed  by  the  natives.  To  aug- 
ment their  misfortunes,  they  run  their  ships 
ashore ;  but  by  dint  of  great  exertion  they  were 
at  last  floated,  when  the  whole  colony,  by  the 
advice  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  sailed  to 
the  river  of  Darien,  where  they  attacked  and 
conquered  an  Indian  tribe,  and  founded  a  town 
which  was  named  Santa  Maria  el  Antigua  del 
Darien,  where  they  received  a  further  rein- 
forcement by  accident,  in  November  15 10* 


In  the  mean  time  Nicuessa,  who  also  suffered 
great  misfortunes,  had  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  colony  at  Nombre  de  Dios.  A  deputation 
was  sent  to  liim  here,  to  request  hiiji  to  come 
and  assume  the  government  of  Santa  Maria. 
I  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  great  dissensions 
bad  arisen  amongst  the  colonists,  who,  instead 
of  appointing  him  to  the  government,  put  him 
into  a  rotten  vessel,  and  sent  him  to  sea,  where 
it  is  conjectured  that  himself  and  his  crew 
perished. 

The  province  of  Tierra  Firme,  including 
both  the  grants  of  Nicuessa  and  Ojeda,  was 
given  by  a  subsequent  charter,  in  the  year 
U14,  to  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  under  whose 
government  Vasco  Nuiiez  de  Balboa  was  be- 
headed, on  account  of  a  revolt.  It  was  this 
man  who,  in  1513,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
fiTst  descried  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  moun. 
IS  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  embarking  on  iti 
Iters  in  a  canoe,  explored  part  of  its  shores,  i 
his  return  making  known  to  the  Spanish 
nation  the  existence  of  another  sea  beyond  the 
Atlantic. 

The  first  discoveries  of  Ojeda  in  Cundina- 
marca  took  place  in  1502;  and  in  1503  Ro- 
derigo  Bastidas  ol"  Seville  visited  the  coast  from 
Santa  Marta  to  the  river  of  Darien.  Thus  in 
these  years  the  whole  shore,  from  the  Gulf  of 
"'enezoela  to  Cape  Honduras,  liad  been  ex- 
ired  by  diiferent  navigators  and  adventurers. 
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In  1504  Baatidas  resumed  his  discoveries, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Gulf  erf*  Darien  to  pro- 
cure gold  and  slaves ;  be  here  found  gr^ns  of 
gold  in  the  sands»  which  was  the  flrst  time  the 
metal  had  been  sent  in  that  state  to  {Spain. 

In  1515  the  weatent  froaat  of  Panaina,  Vera- 
gua,  and  Darien,  was  eicplored  under  the  ordwi 
of  Avila,  as  far  north  as  Cape  Blanco }  and  the 
town  of  Panama  was  founded*  From  this  city 
issued  the  conquerors  of  F^u,  Francisco  Pi-r 
zarro  and  Diego  Almagro.  The  discovery, 
the  conquest,  and  the  colonization  of  most  of 
the  internal  provinces  of  Cundinamarca,  was 
achieved  under  their  orders,  by  Sebastian  de 
Benalcazar,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  army  who 
accompanied  Pizarro  and  Almagro  in  their  ex- 
pedition. 

In  1536  Benalcazar  attacked  the  southern 
provinces,  from  Quito,  whilst  Gonzalo  Ximenes 
de  Quesada,  who  had  been  sent  by  Lugo,  the 
admiral  of  the  Canaries,  overrun  the  northern 
districts  from  Santa  Maria.  They  met  with 
considerable  opposition  from  the  natives,  but 
finally  succeeded  in  reducing  the  country,  and 
the  whole  was  formed  into  a  kingdom,  and 
governed  by  a  captain-general,  in  the  year 
1547 ;  to  check  whose  power  the  Royal  Au<* 
dience  was  established,  of  which  he  was  made 
president 

In  the  year  171 8  a  viceroy  was  appointed. 
This  office  was  suppressed  in  17S4 ;  again  fin- 
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ally  established  in  174M) ;.  and  suppressed  for 
ever  by  the  Revolution. 


SECTION  XL 


POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 


The  Caracas  are  subdivided  into  seven 
provinces ;  viz.  New  Andalusia  or  Cumana ; 
Barcelona ;  Venezuela,  or  Caracas  Proper, 
containing  Venezuela  and  Coro ;  Maracaibo ; 
Varinas ;  and  Guiana ;  with  the  detached  go- 
vernment of  the  Island  of  Margarita. 

Cundinamarca  and  Quito  are  also  divided 
into  numerous  provinces.  Those  provinces  are 
named  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  Qulxos,  Maynas, 
Tacamos,  Fopayan,  Antioquia,  Santa  Fe,  San 
Juan  de  los  Llanos,  Merida,  Santa  Marta,  Car* 
thagena,  Choco,  Darien,  Panama,  Veragua,  &c. 


CHAPTER  II. 


PARTICULAR  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 


SECTION  I. 

PROVINCES  OF  VENEZUELA  AND  CORO. 

The  government  of  Venezuela  comprehends 
Venezuela,  or  Caracas  Proper,  and  Coro. 

It  is  BOUNDED,  on  the  north,  by  the  Carib- 
bean Sea ;  on  the  east,  by  Barcelona ;  on  the 
west,  by  Maracaibo  and  Varinas ;  and  on  the 
south,  by  the  great  plains  of  Varinas,  and  the 
Orinoco. 

This  extensive  government  was  named  Vene- 
zuela, from  the  towqs  inhabited  by  Indians 
which  were  seen  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  Lake 
Maracaibo  having  a  resemblance  to  Venice. 

The  Mountains  of  Venezuela,  which  form  a 
part  of  the  great  branch  extending  from  the 
west  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  divide  the  lands  of  the 
coast  from  the  plains  of  the  valley  of  the  Ori- 
noco. It  is  on  the3^  mountains  that  the  climate 
is  so  singularly  altered,  that  a  traveller  may  ob- 
serve the  fruits  of  the  tropics  luxuriating  at  a 
short  distance  from  those  of  Europe.     Their 


surface  is  rent  in  every  direction  by  the  force  of 
subterraneous  convulsions.  To  the  south  of 
this  chain,  the  Uanos,  or  plains,  which  stretch 
to  the  Orinoco,  are  inhabited  solely  by  herds  of 
cattle  tended  by  Mulattoes. 

The  Climate  of  Venezuela  is  mocUfied  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  its  districts— on  the 
coast,  in  the  mountains,  or  on  the  plains.  On 
the  coast  and  in  the  plains  a  scorching  heat 
pre^'ails,  accompanied  in  the  latter  with  deluges 
of  rain.  In  the  mountain  valleys  the  air  is  in 
general  pure  ami  mild,  and  in  some  elevated 
parts  even  cold. 

Tlie  Soil  of  Venezuela  is  fertile,  and3rieldsin 
abundance  all  the  products  of  the  West  Indies, 
besides  many  others  which  those  lislands  do  not 
possess.     Its  most  noted  commercial  article  is 

tao,  which  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  Ameri- 
The  other  richer  objects  of  cultivation 
vanilla,  maize,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco, 
1  coffee.  Here  also,  wild  cochineal,  dye- 
ids,  medicinal  drugs,  gums,  resins,  balsams, 
sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  liquorice,  squills,  storax, 
cassia  and  aloes,  find  that  climate  which  is  most 
favourable  to  their  growtii.  The  immense 
plains  in  the  interior  feed  multitudes  of  cattle, 
horses  and  mules  ;  and  in  the  valleys  and  moun- 
tains sheep  and  deer  are  numerous.  All  kinds 
of  game  are  found  in  this  country;  the  rivers 
of  which  also  abound  with  fish. 


Besides  these  articles,  the  forests  of  Venezu- 
ela produce  every  species  of  timber  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  the  joiner*  the  cabinet-maker,  the 
carpenfer,  or  the  shipwright  Cedar  is  used  for 
their  door  posts,  window  frames  tables,  &c. 
Black,  red,  and  yellow  eboi^  are  common. 
Mahogany,  brasiletto,  and  aU  sorts  of  oma* 
mental  woods,  are  so  abundant^  that  the  work^ 
man  would  be  puzzled  in  his  choice  of  the 
finest  The  immense  forests  which  overspread 
the  chain  of  mountains  remiun  unexplored^ 

For  about  a  century  after  this  country  was 
subdued  by  the  Spaniards,  all  their  thoughts 
were  turned  towards  its  mineral  productions, 
and  the  pearl  fishery  on  its  coasts.  But  being 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  finding 
immense  riches  from  these  sources,  they  at  last 
turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  They  first  planted  cacao  trees;  and  so 
abundant  were  the  profits  which  this  labour 
yielded^  that  cacao  alone  occupied  their  fields 
till  a  very  late  period.  About  the  year  1774 
indigo  plantations  i^eared,  and  immense 
plains^  hitherto  desert*  were  soon  covered  with 
this  plant  which  was  speedily  followed  by  cot- 
ton, sugar,  tobacco^  co£fee^  &c«  But  notwith- 
standing the  aptitude  of  the  soil,  and  the 
genial  nature  of  the  climate,  agriculture  still 
languishes  in  these  fine  regions,  partly  from 
want  of  enterprise  and  active  industry,  and 
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partly  from  a  too  great  confidence  in  the  pro- 
li6c  nature  of  the  soil. 

On  tlie  plains  of  Venezuela  the  rainy  seamm 
corameuces  in  April,  and  continues  till  Novem- 
ber. The  rains  fall  oftener  in  the  morning 
than  in  the  evening,  and  on  an  average  occupy 
three  hours  of  each  day.  During  this  period, 
the  plains  nearest  the  rivers  are  converted  into 
lakes  of  immense  extent. 

The  Lakes,  properly  so  called,  of  Venezuela 
arc  not  numerous,  for  we  can  hardly  give  that 
appellation  to  the  sheets  of  water  produced  by 
the  periodical  swell  of  tiie  Orinoco,  or  by  the 
rains,  and  which  are  generally  without  any 
The  L.ak.e  of  Valencia  has  been  already 
pbed. 

be  Rivers  of  Venezuela  are  more  nume- 
rous than  in  any  other  part  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica. Every  valley  has  its  stream  ;  and  though 
JUM  of  tliem  are  not  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
^Hpgable,  yet  all  afford  ample  supplies  of 
^|pr  to  irrigate  tlie  plantations  on  their  hanks. 
l"hc  principal  of  these  which  run  from  the 
mountains  of  Caracas  and  Coro  into  tlie 
ribbean  Sea,  are  thcGuiges,  Tocuyo,  Aroa, 
cuy,  and  the  Tuy. — The  Guiges  falls  into 
;  sea  sixteen  leagues  west  of  the  city  of 
The  Tocuyo  discharges  its  waters 
ftty-flve  leagues  east  of  the  Guiges,  or 
Igues:  its  source  is  fifteen  leagues  south  of 
I  town  of  Caroia,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
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one  hundred  miles  froin  the  ocean ;  and  it  is 
navigable  as  far  as  the  village  of  Banagua,  at 
the  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  its  mouth ; 
its  banks  fumishuig  abundance  of  timber  of 
the  largest  size,  and  fit  for  every  kind  of  build- 
ing. The  Aroa  rises  in  the  mountains  west  of 
the  town  of  St  Felipe,  and  enters  the  ocean 
near  Burburata  Bay.  The  Yaracuy  enters  the 
Caribbean  Sea  near  the  latter.  The  Tuy  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  thirty  leagues  east 
of  La  Guajrra :  it  rises  in  the  mountains  of  St 
Pedro,  ten  leagues  from  the  capital,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Guayra  becomes  navigable,  and 
serves  to  transport  the  produce  of  the  cultivat- 
ed plains  or  valleys  of  Aragoa,  Tacata,  Cua, 
Sabana,  Ocumare,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Santa 
Teresa,  through  which  it  passes,  and  which 
particularly  abound  in  cacao  of  the  best  quality. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  rivers 
which  rise  on  the  southern  side  of  the  chain, 
and  flow  to  the  Orinoco. — ^The  Guarico,  which 
receives  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Apure, 
and  then  following  a  course  parallel  to  that 
river,  enters  the  Orinoco  a  short  distance  east- 
ward of  it:  it  is  joined  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Orinoco  by  the  Rio  Mancapra,  which 
flows  through  the  plains  of  Calabozo.  The 
Portuguesa,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  rivers  Pao  and  Barquisimeto,  flows 
through  the  greater  part  of  Venezuela,  and 
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joins  the  Apure  forty  milea  north-west  of  its 
mouth. 

flSOl  the  popuJation  of  Venezuela,  iuclud- 
arinas,  amounted  to  £00,000  persons. 
BE  perhaps  Caracas  sliould  be  describee! 
brfore  its  port ;  but  by  inverting  that  order,  we 
may  the  more  easily  profit  by  the  excellent 
narrative  of  Humboldt  iu  his  journey  from  La 
Ciuayra  to  Caracas,  which  on  this  subject  is  our 
best  auUiority. 

The  latitude  of  La  Guayra  is  10°  S€V  19", 
and  the  longitude  G9°  '26'  13". 

The  situation  of  this  port  is  very  singular, 
and  can  be  compared  only  to  that  of  Santa 
Cruz  in  TeneriiFe.  The  chain  of  mountains 
which  separates  the  port  from  tlie  high  valley 
of  Caracas,  descends  almost  directly  into  the 
sea  ;  and  the  houses  of  the  town  are  backed  by 
i  wall  of  steep  rocks.  Hence  the  stones  which 
fall  from  the  mountain  tops  frequently  occa- 
(ion  serious  damage.  The  town  has  no  visual 
horizon,  except  what  tlie  sea  forms  on  the 
oorth  }  and  there  scarcely  remains  one  hundred 
le  hundred  and  forty  toises  brcadtii  of  flat 
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ground  between  the  wail  of  rock  and  the  ocean. 
The  town  contains  only  two  streets,  runnhig 
parallel  to  each  other,  east  and  west ;  and  it 
has  six  or  eight  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  order  and  division  of  the  town  of 
Guayra  partake  of  the  inequalities  of  the  place 
where  it  is  situate.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
badly  paved,  not  on  a  line,  and  the  houses 
meanly  built  There  is  nothing  regular  or 
curious,  but  the  batteries  which  defend  it  By 
the  battery  of  Cerro-colorado  it  is  commanded; 
and  its  fortifications  along  the  sea^side  are  well 
disposed,  and  kept  in  repair. 

The  whole  aspect  of  this  place  has  something 
solitary  and  gloomy.  We  seem  not  to  be  on  a 
continent  covered  with  vast  forests,  but  in  a 
rocky  island  destitute  of  mould  and  vegetation. 
With  the  exception  of  Cape  Blanco  and  the 
cocoa-trees  of  Maiquetia,  no  view  meets  the 
eye  but  that  of  the  horizon,  the  sea,  and  the 
azure  vault  of  heaven. 

The  heat  is  here  stifling  during  the  day,  and 
most  frequently  during  the  night  The  climate 
is  justly  considered  more  ardent  than  that  of 
Cumana,  Porto  Cabello,  and  Coro,  because  the 
sea  breeze  is  less  felt,  and  the  air  is  heated  by 
the  radiant  caloric,  which  the  perpendicular 
rocks  emit  from  the  time  the  sun  sets.  We 
shoidd,  however,  judge  amiss  of  the  atmos- 
pheric constitutiim  of  this  spot,  and  of  all  the 
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neighbouring  shore,  if  we  compared  only  the 
temperatures  indicated  by  the  degreea  of  the 
thermometer.  A  stagnant  air  ingulfed  in  a 
hollow  of  the  mountains,  in  contact  with  a 
mass  of  barren  rocks,  acts  differently  on  our 
oi^ns  from  air  equally  hot  in  an  open  country. 

The  examination  of  the  thermometric  obser- 
vations made  during  nine  months  at  La  Guayra 
by  a  distinguished  physician,  enabled  Hum- 
boldt to  compare  the  climate  of  this  port,  and 
that  of  Cumana,  the  Havannah,  and  Vera  Cruz. 
This  comparison  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it 
furnishes  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  among  the 
mariners  who  frequent  those  latitudes.  As 
nothing  is  more  deceitful  in  this  matter  tlian 
tlie  testimony  of  the  senses,  we  can  judge  of 
the  difference  of  climates  only  by  numerical 
calculations. 

"  The  four  places  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  says  that  traveller,  are  considered  as 
the  hottest*  on  the  shores  of  the  New  WorhL 
A  comparison  of  them  may  serve  to  show,  that 
it  is  generally  the  duration  of  a  high  tempera- 


•  We  could  add  to  ihia  Biiiall  number,  Coro,  Carthagena, 
Omoa,  Campeachy,  Guayaquil,  and  Acapulco.  Humboldt'* 
compariaons  are  founded,  tor  Cumana,  on  his  own  obser- 
vations,  and  those  of  Don  FauGtln  Kubio;  and  for  Vera 
Cruz,  and  thg  Havannali,  on  the  observations  of  Don 
_Betnardo  de  Orta,  and  Don  Joaquin  Fener. 
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ture^  and  not  the  excess  of  heat,  or  its  abscdute 
quantity,  which  occasions  the  sufferings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone* 

The  mean  of  the  observations  made  at  noon, 
from  the  27th  of  June  to  the  l6th  of  Novem- 
ber, were  at  La  Guayra  31*6^  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer ;  at  Cumana  99'3^ ;  at  Vera  Cruz 
€87*' }  at  the  Havannah  29-5^  The  daily  dif- 
ference,  at  the  same  hour,  scarcely  exceeded 
0*8^  or  1*4^.  During  this  period,  it  rained  but 
four  times,  and  then  only  for  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  At  this  season  prevaik  the  yellow 
fever,  which  usually  disappears  at  La  Guajrra, 
as  at  Vera  Cruz  and  the  island  of  St  Vincent, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  day  descends  be- 
low  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  degrees.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  month  was 
at  La  Guayra  nearly  99*3"" ;  at  Cumana  29*1^ ; 
at  Vera  Cruz  Sy^"*;  at  Cairo,  according  to 
Nouet,  29-9*' ;  at  Rome  25*^.  From  the  l6th 
of  November  to  the  19th  of  December,  the 
mean  temperature  of  noon  at  La  Guayra  w&s 
only  24-3%  at  night  21 -6^  This  is  the  time 
at  which  the  sufferings  from  heat  are  the  leasts 
and  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  the  thermometer 
ever  falls  (and  it  is  lowest  a  little  before  sun- 
rise) below  21  ^  It  sometimes  descends  at 
Cumana  to  21  *2'' ;  at  Vera  Cruz  to  IG"" ;  at  the 
Havannah  (always  when  the  north  wind  blows) 
to  8^,  and  even  lower.   The  mean  temperature 
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uf  the  coldest  *  month  is,  in  tlicsQ  ibur  places, 
2%  2G-8°,  iil-V,  avo".  AtCairo  it  is  13■■^^ 
•  mean  of  the  whole  year,  according  to  good 
ibsenations,  carefully  calculated,  is  at  La 
[^uayra  nearly  iiS'J"}  at  Cumana  '27*7^  j  at 
I  Cruz  '^S'*";  at  the  Havannah  'iS'C*;  at 
Rio  Janeiro  '23'5°  ;  at  Santa  Cruz  in  Tcnerifie, 
I  the  latitude  of  28"  28',  but  backed,  like  La 
Buayra,  by  a  wall  of  rocks,  21  "O";  at  Cairo 
i4° i  at  Rome  IS'S". 

From  the  whole  of  these  observations  it  fol- 
lows, that  La  Guayra  is  one  of  the  hottest  places 
oa  the  earth  ;t  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
it  receives  in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  a  little 
greater  than  tliat  felt  at  Cumana  j  but  that  in 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
Janiiary,^  (at  equal  distance  from  ttie  two 
passages  of  the  sun  Uirough  the  zenith  of  the 
lowu),  the  atmosphere  cools  more  at  La  Guayra. 
May  not  this  cooling,  much  slighter  than  that 
■rhich  is  felt  almost  at  the  same  time  at  Vera 


'  The  mean  of  tlie  liollest  nionili  ai  Paris  U  Ifl"  or  20". 
Eonse^uently  tlirce  or  four  degrees  leu  than  tlic  coltlcst 

mtli  u  La  Guayra. 
i  f  In  AaiOf  ihemean  tetnperaluresof  AliUBhar.ofMadMt, 
d  of  Bouviu,  are  not  above  25"  and  HI-"  i  but  ibc  Iiottest 
vntli  at  Madraa  rites  to  33",  according  to  Roxburgh ;  auil 
t  Abusliar,  on  llic  Persian  Gulf,  aecoviling  to  Mr  Jiikea, 
I  S3'!>"  :  ■rhich  is  from  two  to  four  decrees  higher  than 
ttCiiro. 
^.  t  From  tbc  middle  of  llii:  ramitb  of  January,  the  hoot 
ggiiu  to  augment  at  I.n  <tuuj-ru. 
VOL.  1.  1> 
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Cruz  and  at  IIavai]nah»  be  Ihe  eflfect  of  the 
more  western  potion  of  La  GusiynT^*. 

The  powerful  action, of  the  sun  on  fiie  ce- 
rebral functions  is  extremely  dreaded  at  La 
Guayray  especially  at  the  period  when  the  yel- 
low fever  b^ins  to  be  felt  *^  Being  one  day 
on  the  terrace  of  the  house^  says  Humboldt^  to 
observe  at  noon  the  difierence  of  the  thermo- 
meter in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade>  I  saw  a 
man  approaching  behind  me»  who  conjured  me 
to  swallow  a  potion  which  be  held  prepared  in 
his  hand*  He  was  a  physidant  who  had  ob- 
served me  from  his  window  during  half  an 
hour  bareheaded^  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  He  assured  me  that»  bom  in  a  very 
northern  climate,  I  should  infallibly,  afler  the 
imprudence  I  had  committed,  feel  symptoms  of 
the  yellow  fever  that  very  evening,  if  I  obsti- 
nately refused  to  take  the  preservative  against 
it  I  was  not  alarmed  by  this  prediction,  how- 
ever serious,  believing  myself  to  have  been 
long  seasoned ;  but  how  could  I  avoid  yielding 
to  entreaties  that  had  so  benevolent  a  motive  ? 
I  swallowed  the  dose ;  and  the  physician  per- 
haps reckoned  me  among  the  number  of  the 
sick  whom  he  had  saved  in  the  course  of  the 
year/* 

At  the  time  of  Humboldt's  abode  at  La 
Guayra,  the  scourge  of  yellow  fever,  or  calen- 
tura  amarilla,  had  been  known  only  two  years ; 
and  the  mortality  had  not  been  considerable. 
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\  because  the  confluence  of  strangers  on  the 
I  coast  of  Camcas  was  less  than  at  the  Haran- 
^BBh  and  Vera  Cruz,     A  few  individuBls,  even 
Creoles  and  Mulattoes,  were  sometimes  taken 
I  06'  suddenly  by  certain  irregular  remittent  fe- 
[  vers,  wJricli,  from  being  complicated  with  bi- 
.lious    appearances    hemorrhages,    and   other 
Siymptoms  equally  alarming,  appeareil  to  liat'c 
some  analogy  with   the  yellow  fever.     They 
were  generally  men  employed  in  the  hard  la- 
bour of  cutting  wood — in  the  forests,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  port 
of  Carupano,  or  the  Gulf  of  Santa  F6  west  of 
Cuntana.     Their  death  oflen  alarmed  the  un- 
seasoned Europeans  in  towns  which  were  re- 
garded as  eminently  healthy ;  but  the  seeds  of 
the  sporadical  malady  by  which  they  had  been 
^^r  attacked  were  propagated  no  fiirlher.     On  the 
^^■Coast  of  Tierni  Firme,  the  real  typhua  of  Ame- 
^^HOCa,   which   is    known   by  titc   names   vomito 
^^mfrielo  (the  black  vomit),  and  of  yellow  fever, 
^HKind  wliich  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  morbid 
dfiection  sui  generis,  was  known  only  at  Porto 
Cabello,  at  Carthagena,  and  at  Santa  Martha, 
where  GastelbonJo  had  observed  and  describ- 
ed it  iu  1729.     The  Spaniards  who  had  recent- 
ly disembarked,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  vaU 
|lcy  of  C'aracas,  were  not  then  afraid  to  rcsido 
',  La  Guayra.    They  complained  only  of  the 
pressive  heat,  which  prevailed  during  a  great 
irt  of  the  year.     If  they  opposed  themselves 
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to  the  immediate  action  of  the  sun,  they  dreads 
ed  at  most  only  those  inflammations  of  the  skin 
or  eyes,  which  are  felt  every-where  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  and  which  are  often  accompanied  by 
a  febrile  affection,  and  powerful  congestions  in 
the  head.  Many  individuals  preferred  the  ar- 
dent but  uniform  climate  of  La  Guayra,  to  the 
cool  but  extremely  variable  climate  of  Cara- 
cas; and  scarcely  any  mention  was  made. of 
the  insalubrity  of  that  port 

Since  the  year  1797»  every  thing  has  chang- 
ed. Commerce  being  opened  to  other  vessels 
than  those  of  the  mother  country,  seamen  bom 
in  colder  climates  than  Spain,  and  consequent- 
ly more  sensible  to  the  impressions  of  the  cli- 
mate of  the  torrid  zone,  b^an  to  frequent  La 
Guayra.  The  yellow  fever  declared  itself: 
North  Americans  seized  with  the  typhus  were 
received  in  the  Spanish  hospitals ;  and  it  was 
affirmed  that  they  had  imported  the  contagion, 
and  that  before  diey  entered  the  road,  the  dis- 
ease had  appeared  on  board  a  brig  which  came 
from  Philadelphia.  The  captain  of  the  brig 
denied  this ;  and  asserted,  that  far  from  hav- 
ing introduced  this  malady,  his  sailors  had 
caught  it  in  the  port  We  know  from  what 
happened  at  Cadiz  in  1800,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  elucidate  facts,  when  their  uncertainty  serves 
to  favour  hjrpotheses  which  are  diametrically 
opposite.  The  more  enlightened  inhabitants 
of  Caracas  and  La  Guayra,  divided  in  opinion. 
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like  Uie  physicians  in  Europe  ami  the  United 
States,  on  the  principle  of  contagion  of  the  yel- 
Jow  fever,  cited  the  instance  of  the  same  Arae- 
iTican  vessel  to  prove,  some,  that  tiie  typhus 
came  from  abroad,  and  others,  that  it  took 
birth  in  the  country  itself.  Those  who  em- 
braced the  latter  system  admitted,  that  an  ex- 
traordinary alteration  had  been  caused  in  the 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  by  tlie  over- 
flowings of  the  Rio  de  La  Guayra.  The  stag- 
nant waters  whicli  then  infected  the  stores, 
the  ccllan*,  and  the  dungeons  of  the  public 
prison,  no  doubt  ditlitscd  miasmata  in  the  air, 
which,  as  predisposing  causes,  may  have  acce- 
lerated the  development  of  the  yellow  lever ; 
but  Humboldt  believes,  that  tlie  inundation  of 
llie  Rio  de  La  Guayra  was  as  little  the  primary 
.cause,  as  the  overflowings  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
le  Xcnil,  and  Gual-Medina  were  at  Seville,  at 
Icija,  or  at  Malaga,  in  the  fatal  epidenucs  of 
1800  and  1804.  He  examined  with  attention 
the  bed  of  tlic  torrent  of  La  Guayra,  and  saw 
there  only  a  barren  soil,  blocks  of  mica-slate» 
id  gneiss,  containing  pyrites  broken  off  from 
le  Sierra  de  Avila,  but  nothing  that  could' 
have  had  any  effect  on  the  purity  of  the  air. 

Since  the  year  1797  and  17!)«,  the  same  in 
which  there  was  a  dreadful  mortality  at  Phila- 
delphia, Santa  Lucia,  and  St  Domingo,  the 
yellow  fever  has  continued  its  ravages  at  La 
iiayra.     It  has  proved  laliil  not  only  lo  the 
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troops  newly  arrived  fiom  S^n,  bot  aho  to 
those  wliich  had.  been  raised  far  fiom  tho 
co^g/U^  in  the  Uanos  between  Calaboro  and 
Uritucu,  in  a  r^ion  abnoflt  aa  hot  a8  La  Guay* 
ra,  but  favourable  to  health*  This  latter  phe- 
nomenon would  surprise  us  more,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  even  the  natives  of  Vera  Cru%  who 
are  not  attacked  with  the  tjrphua  in  their  own 
town,  sometimes  sink  under  it  in  the  qademica 
of  the  Havannah  and  the  United  States. 

As  the  black  vomit  finds  an  insurmountable 
limit  at  the  Encero  (four  hundred  and  seventy* 
six  tolses  high)  on  the  declivity  of  the  rnoun* 
tains  of  Mexico  on  the  road  to  Xalapa,  where 
the  oaks  and  a  oool  and  delicious  climate  be- 
gin ;  the  yellow  fever  scarcely  ever  passes  be* 
yond  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  separates 
La  Guayra  from  the  valley  of  Caracas.  This 
valley  has  been  exempted  from  it  for  a  long 
time;  for  we  must  not  confound  the  vomito 
and  the  yellow  fever  with  the  irregular  and 
bilious  fevers*  The  Cumbre  and  the  Cerro  de 
Avila  form  a  very  useful  rampart  to  the  town 
of  Caracas,  the  elevation  of  which  a  Uttle  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  Encero^  but  of  which  the 
mean  temperature  is  above  that  of  Xalapa. 

'*  The  more,  says  Humboldt,  that  I  reflect  on 
this  subject,  the  more  mysterious  appears  to 
me  all  that  relates  to  those  gaseous  emanations 
which  we  call  so  vaguely  the  seeds  of  conta- 
gion, and  which  are  supposed  to  be  developed 
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a  corrupted  air,  destroyed  by  cold,  con- 

:  from  place  to  place  in  garments,  and 

1  to  the  walls  of  houses.     How  cjn  we 

plain  why,  during  the  eighteen  years  which 

^etled  the  year   179*,   there  was  not  one 

I  aingle  instance  of  tlie  vomito  at  Vera  Cruz, 

Plough  the  concourse  of  unseasoned  Europeans 

nd  of  Mexicans  Iroin  the  interior  was  very 

nsiderable;  though  the  sailors  indulged  in 

!  same  excesses  with  which  they  are  still  r«T 

[  proached ;  and  though  the  town  was  not  ( 

dean  as  it  has  been  Bince  the  year  1800?"       -I^ 

The  following  is  the  series  of  pathologia^ 
tacts,  considered  in  tlieir  greatest  8iiii[)licity.— 
When  a  great  number  of  persons,  bom  in  gM 
cold  climate,  arrive  at  the  same  time  in  a  ]>ort'f 
of  the  torrid  zone,  not  particularly  dreatled  by* 
navigators,  the  typhus  of  America  begins  I 
appear.    Those    persons    have    not    had   th^l 
brphtts  during  their  passage :  it  manifests  itself  \ 
naoag  them  oidy  on  tJie  very  spot.     Is  U«ti 
ipberic  constitution  changed?  or  docs  i 
new  fonn  of  disease  display  itself  among  indii^ 
viduaJs,  whose  irritability  is  highly  increased?  ' 
Tlie  typhus  soon  begins  to  exert  its  ravages  1 
among  other  Europeans,  born  in  more  southen 
countries.     If  it  propagate  itself  by  contagion,-  1 
;  seems  surprising,  that  in  the  towns  of  thtfi 
nuinoctiai  continent  it  does  not  attach  itself*! 
I  certain  streets;  and  tliat  immediate  contact  "^ 
ws  not  augment  the  danger  any  more  than 
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seclusion  diminishes  it.*  The  sick,. when  re- 
moved  to  the  inland  country,  and  especially  to 
cooler  and  more  elevated  spots,  to  Xalapa  for 
instance,  do  not  communicate  the  typhus  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  places,  either  because 
it  is  not  contagious  in  its  nature,  or  because 
the  predisposing  causes  are  not  the  same  as  in 
the  regions  of  the  shore.  When  there  is  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  the  temperature,  the 
epidemy  usually  ceases  even  on  the  i^t  where 
it  first  appeared*  It  again  begins  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hot  season,  and  sometimes  long 
before;  though  during  several  months  there 
has  been  no  sick  person  in  the  harbour,  and 
no  ship  has  entered  it. 

The  typhus  of  America  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  shore,  either  because  those  persons 
who  bring  the  disease  disembark  there,  and 
goods  supposed  to  be  impregnated  with  dele- 
terious miasmata  are  there  accumulated;  or 
because,  on  the  sea-side,  gaseous  emanations  of 
a  particular  nature  are  formed.  The  aspect  of 
the  places  where  typhus  exerts  its  ravages^ 

*  In  the  Oriental  plague  (another  tjrphus  characterized 
by  a  great  disorder  in  the  lymphatic  system),  immediate 
contact  is  less  to  be  feared  than  is  generally  thought.  M. 
Larrey  asserts,  that  the  tumefied  glands  may  be  touched, 
or  cauterized,  without  danger ;  but  he  thinks  we  ought  not 
to  risk  patting  on  the  clothes  of  persons  attacked  with  the 
plague. — Mem.  sur  les  Maladies  de  I'Arm^c  Fran^oise 
en  Egypte,  p.  35. 
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sms  often  (o  exclude  all  id^  of  a  locAf  oi/  1 

odemical  origin.     It  has  been  seen  to  prevaif  ' 
the  Canaries,  the  Bermudas,  and  among  the 

laller  West  India  islands,  in  dry  places  i'ot- 

lerly  distinguished  for  the  great  sahibrity  of 
iietr  climate.  Examples  of  the  propagation  of 
'the  yellow  fever  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  appear  very  doubttiil :  this  malat^i 
may  have  been  confounded  wltli  remitting  bi*  T 
lions  fevers.  With  respect  to  tlie  temperate' 
zone,  in  which  the  contagious  ciiaracter  of  the 
typhus  of  America  is  more  decided,  the  dis- 
ease has  indubitably  spread  far  from  the  shore, 
even  into  very  elevated  places  exposed  to  cool 
and  dry  winds,  as  in  Spain,  at  Medina  Sidonia^ 
at  Cariotta,  and  the  city  of  Murcia. 

That  variety  of  phenomena  which  the  sanltf^ 
efiidemtc  exhibits,  according  to  the  differenoa  I 
of  climates,  the  union  of  predisposing  causea^;'* 
iU  shorter  or  longer  duration,  and  the  degrn 
of  its  exacerbation,  should  render  us  extremely  j 
circumspect  in  tracing  the  secret  causes  of  tba^ 
American  typhus.     An  enlightened  obser\er, 
M.   Bailiy,  who,  at  the  time  of  tlie   violent, 
epidemics  in  1802  and  1803,  was  chief  physi- 
cian to  the  colony  of  St  Domingo,  and  who  ha^ 
studied  that  disease  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  i 
rCnited  States,  and  Spain,  thinks,   "  that  iho 
typhus  is  very  often,  but  not  always,  conta^ 


Since  the  ydlbw  iSsver  has  made  such  crud 
ravages  in  La  Guayray  the  want  of.  deanlineas 
in  that  littie  town  has  been  exag^ented^  like 
that  of  Vera  Groz,  and  of  the  tfosys  or  wharfir 
of  Fbiladelphia.    In  a  place  where:  die  scni  is 
extremely:  dry,  destitote  of  v^efistiony  and 
where  a  iew  dn^ .  of  water  scarcelj  &U  in 
seven  or  eight  montliSt  the  canses  :wfaich  pn>4 
dace  what  are  called  niiasmatB»  cannot  be  very 
fineqaent..  The  streetB  of  La  Gnaya  appear  in 
general  to  be  tolerably  dean,  with  the  excep.^ 
tion  of  the  quarter  of  the  slanghter-houses. 
The  sea  has  no  beach,  on  which,  the  remains 
o&fud  and  of  moUusca  are  heaped  up ;  but  the 
ndghbouring  coast,  which  stretches  to  the  easfc 
toward  Cape  Coders^  and  consequently  to  the 
windward  of  La  Gnayra,  is  extremely  unheal  thy. 
Intermitting^  putrid,  and  bilious  fevers  often 
prevail  at  Macuto,  and  at  Cacavalleda;  and 
when  from  time  to  time  the  breeze  is  interrupt- 
ed by.a  westeriy  wind,  die  little  bay  of  Cotia 
sends  an  air  loaded  widi  putrid  emanations 
toward  the  coast  of  La  Guayra,  notwithstand-^ 
ing  the  rampart  opposed  by  Cqpe  Blanco. 

The  yellow  Jfever  and  the  black  vcnnit  cease 
peiiodicaUy  at  the  Havannah  and  Vera  Cruz^ 
when  the  north  winds  bring  the  ccid  air  of 
Canada  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Happily 
the  mortality  has  diminished  since  the  treat* 
ment  of  this  epidemic  has  been  varied,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  it  presents  in  different 


years ;  aod  since  tlie  different  stages  of  the  diS' 
ease  Jiavc  becii  better  studied,  which  arc  recog- 
nized by  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  of  debi- 
lity. It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  success 
wbk:h  the  new  system  of  medicine  has  obtain- 
ed over  this  terrible  scourge ;  yet  the  persua- 
sion of  this  sucoea  has  not  made  much  pro- 
gress in  the  country.  It  is  there  said  pretty 
generally,  "  that  the  phy&iciaas  now  explain  the 
course  of  the  disease  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  than  they  did  formerly,  but  they  do 
not  cui'e  it  better ;  that  heretofore  the  patient 
was  left  to  die  slowly,  taking  do  other  remedy 
than  an  infusion  of  tamarinds ;  and  that  in  our 
days  a  more  active  practice  carries  him  to  the 
grave  in  a  more  direct  and  expeditious  man- 
ner." 

This  opinion  is  not  founded  upon  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  wliat  was  done  formerly  , 
in  the  West  India  islands.     The  voyage   of 
Father  Labat  sufficiently  demonstrates,  that  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  I8th  century  the  physi- 
cians of  the  West  Indies  did  not  suffer  the  sick  ' 
to  die  so  tranquilly  as  seems  to  be  supposed.' 
They  did  not  then  kill  by  emetics,  bark,  and 
o])iura,  employed  in  too  large  closes,  and  un- 
seasonably, but  by  frequent  bleedings,  and  the 
abuse  of  purgatives.     The  physicians  indeed  ' 
aeemed  so  well  aware  of  the  cllccts  of  their 
treatment,  that  they  had  tlic  candour  "  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  ac- 
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CDmpanied  at  dieir  first  visit  by  a  confessor  and 
a  notary/^  At  present^  in  neat  and  well  con^ 
ducted  hospitals,  they  often  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  deaths  to  eighteen  or  fifteen 
in  a  hundred,  and  even  a  little  less.  But 
whenever  the  sick  are  crowded  together,  the 
mortality  increases  to  one^half  or  even  to  three 
quarters,  of  which  the  French  army  in  St  Do- 
mingo afibrded  an  example  in  1802. 

La  Guayra  is  rather  a  roadstead  than  a  port. 
The  sea  is  constantly  agitated^  and  the  ships 
sufier  at  once  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  the 
tide  wa3rs,  the  bad  anchorage,  and  the  worms } 
but  this  port  has  the.  advantage  of  being  only; 
five  leagues  from  Caracas. 

La  Guayra  is  a  bay  open,  to  all  winds,  and 
an  unsafe  anchorage  in  stormy  weather.  The 
surge  is  also  very  prevalent  here,  which,  joined 
with  the  winds,  contributes  greatly  to  augment 
the  inconveniencies  of  the  port.  The  depth  of 
water  does  not  exceed  eight  fathoms  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  beach. 
The  lading  is  consequently  taken  in  with  difii- 
culty,  and  the  height  of  the  swell  prevents  em-^ 
barking  mules  here  as  at  New  Barcelona  and' 
Porto  Cabello.  The  free  Mulattoes  and  Ne-* 
groes,  who  carry  the  cacao  on  board  the  ships, 
are  a  class  of  men  of  very  remarkable  muscular. 
strength :  They  go  up  to  their  middles  through 
the  water ;  and  what  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  sharks 
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hicli  are  so  frequent  in  this  liarboiir.*     But 
lat  is  not  all :  the  surj^e  acts  with  the  same 
Ifiolence  at  the  bottom  a3  on  the  surface  of  the 
ttter;  hy  which  agitatiou  the  sand  being  stir- 
1  up  and  raised  from  the  bottom,  is  carried 
ing  by  the  current,  and  deposited  upon  the 
■chon,  till  they  arc  in  a  short  time  so  deeply 
iried  under  it,  that  before  the  expiration  of 
I  month  it  is  impossible  to  hoist  them ;  they 
cither  break  their  cables,  or  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  cuttmg  them.     To  avoid  the  certain 


^*  Tfait  fact  £ecms  connected  witi)  (hat  H-liicli  is  oIleD 

rved  between  the  tropics  relatively  to  other  clossea  of 

lals  that  live  in  society  ;  for  instance,  monkeys  and 

Kodiles.     In  the  missions  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  River 

as,  the  Indians,  who  catch  monkey^to  sell  them, 

r  very  well  that  they  can  easily  succeed  in  taming 

we  which  inhabit  certain  islands ;  while  monkeys  of  the 

epecies,  caught  in  the  neighbouring  continent,  die  of 

r  or  rage  when  they  find  themselves  in  the  power  at 

The  crocodiles  of  one  pool  in  the  Llanos  are  cow- 

4!y,  and  flee  even  in  the  water,  while  those  of  another 

icic  with  extreme  intrepidity.     It  would  be  difficult  to 

^lain  the  difference  of  manners  and  habits,  by  the  aspect 

I  their  respective  localities.     The  sharks  of  the  port  of 

i  Guayra  seem  lo  furnish  an  analogous  example.     They 

k  dangerous  and  blood-thirsty  nt  the  island  opposite  the 

,t  of  Caracas,  ai  the  Roques,  nt  Bonnyte,  and  at  Cu- 

x>;  while  they  forbear  to  attack  persons  swimming  in 

f  porta  of  La  Guayra  and  Santa  Martha.     Tlie  people, 

srder  lo  simplify  the  explanation  of  natural  phe- 

biena,  have  always  recourse  to  the  marvellous,  affirm, 

t  both  places  a  bishop  gave  his  benediction  to  the 
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to88  which  Would  thus  be  incurred,  eveiy  v6mA 
is  obliged  to  hoist  anchor  once  every  e^ht  dajm* 
Moreover,  the  worms  commit  greater  ravages 
here  than  in  any  other  port» 

The  government  has  sought  to  make  La 
Goayra  only  a  military  po8t»  and  its  commeroe 
only  a  shipping  place  for  the  capitaL  The 
greater  part  of  the  merchants  of  La  Goayra 
are  only  the  agents  of  those  of  Cuacas,  c£ 
which  ^e  former  is  but  the  wharf.  All  die 
business  is  done  at  Caracas.  Every  merchant 
goes  to  La  Guayra  to  receive  the  cargo  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  Europe  or  that  which  he 
buys.  In  either  case,  all  the  articles  received 
on  commission,  or  bought,  are  sent  to  Caracas 
to  be  sold.  There  remains  at  La  Guayra  only 
what  tlie  port  consumes.  All  commodities  are 
purchased  as  well  as  sold  at  Caracas,  and  are 
sent  to  La  Guayra  only  to  be  embarked.   . 

The  annual  amount  of  the  commerce  of  this 
port,  which  b  the  principal  one  of  the  province, 
has  been  estimated  (in  peaceable  times)  to 
arise  to  the  sum  of  L.  346,600,  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  cacao,  indigo,  cotton,  coffee,  and  hides ; 
and  the  importation  of  European  and  other 
goods  to  L.51 1,700  sterling  in  the  same  period. 

In  following  the  granitic  coast  of  La  Guajnra 
toward  the  west,  we  find  between  this  port, 
which  is  in  fact  but  an  ill  sheltered  roadstead, 
and  that  of  Porto  Cabello,  several  indentations 
of  the  land,  furnishing  excellent  anchorage  for 
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bips.     Such  ure  the  small  bay  of  Calia,  Los 
cifes,  Puerto  la  Cniz,  Choroni,  Sieiiega  Ae 
■cumare,  Turiamo,  Burhurata,  and  Pataneba 
these  ports,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
irbunita,  from  which  mules  are  exported  to 
maica,   are   now  frequented   only  by  small 
coasting  vessels,  which  are  there  iaden  with 
provision    and    cacao    from    the  surrounding 
plantations.     The  inhabitants  of  Caracas,  those 
at  least  who  have  more  extensive  views,  feel  a 
great  interest  in  tlie  anchorage  of  Catia,  to  the 
.  west  of  Cape  Blanco.    A  ravine,  known  by  the 
?  of  tlie  Quebrada  de  Tipe,  descends  from 
;  table-land  of  Caracas  towards  Catia,     A 
sign  has  long  been  formed  of  making  a  wag-  I 
|on  road  through  this  ravine,  and  of  abandon- 
;  the  ancient  road  to  La  Guayra,  which  re- 
mbles  the  passage  over  St  Gotliard.    Accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  the  port  of  Catia,  equally  large  * 
nd  safe,  would  -replace  that  of  La  Guayra. 
Unfortunately,  Iiowcver,  all  that  shore  to  lei 
rard  of  Cape  Blanco  abounds  with  mangrovea^  j 
nd  is  extremely  unhealthy. 
■  When  in  the  season  of  the  great  heats  we  1 
'breathe  the  burning  atmosphere  of  LaGuayra^ 
and  turn  our  eyes  toward  the  mountains,  we 
are  strongly  impressed  by  the  idea,  that  at  the 
direct  distance  of  five  or  six  thousand  toises,  a 
population  of  forty  thousand  souls,  assembled' . 
in  a  narrow  valley,  enjoys  all  tlie  coolness  of 
spring  of  a  temperature  which  at  night  de&- 
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<;enda  to  12^  of  the  centesimal  thermometer. 
This  near  approach  of  different  climates  is 
common  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Aqdes ;  but 
every-where,  at  Mexico,  at  Quito^  in  Peru, 
and  in  New  Grenada,  a  long  journey  must  be 
made  into  the  interior,  either  by  the  plains^  or 
by  proceeding  up  the  rivers,  in  order  to  reach 
the  great  cities,  which  are  the  centres  of  drir 
lization.  The  height  of  Caracas  is  but  a  third 
of  that  of  Mexico,  Quito,  and  Santa  F^  de 
Bogota ;  yet  among  all  the  capitals  of  Spanish 
America  which  enjoy  a  codl  and  ddicious 
climate  in  the  midst  of  the  torrid  zone,  Caracas 
stands  nearest  to  the  coasL  What  a  privilege 
to  possess  a  sea^port  at  three  leagues  distance, 
and  to  be  situate  among  mountains  on  a  table- 
land which  would  produce  wheat, .  if  the  culti- 
vation of  the  cofiee-tree  were  not  preferred ! 

The  road  from  La  Guayra  to  the  valley  of 
Caracas,  is  infinitely  finer  than  that  from  Hon- 
da to  Santa  Fe,  or  that  fix>m  Guayaquil  to 
Quita  It  is  even  kept  in  better  order  tlian 
the  ancient  road,  which  led  from  the  poit  of 
Vera  Cruz  to  Perote,  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  mountains  of  New  Spain.  With  good 
mules,  it  requires  but  three  hours  to  go  from 
the  port  of  La  Guayra  to  Caracas,  and  only 
two  hours  to  return.  With  loaded  mules,  or 
on  foot,  the  journey  is  from  four  to  five  hours. 

The  road  which  leads  from  the  port  to 
Caracas  resembles  the  passages  over  tlie  Alps, 
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the  Foad  of  St  Gothard,  and  of  tlie  Great  St 

■Bernard.    Taking  tiie  level  of  the  road  had 

iDever  been  attempted  before  Humboldt's  arri*  I 

I  in  tlie  province  of  Venezuela.     No  precise  | 

idea  Iiad  even  been  formed  of  the  elevation  (rfn 

I  ]&e  valley  of  Caracas.     It  had,   indeed,  been  f 

L^ng  observed,  that  the  descent  was  much  lesB' 

■om  La  Cumbre  and  Las  Vueltas,   which  is  ■ 

'tile  culminating  point  of  the  road  toward  the  J 

Pastora  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  CaracaSi  ^ 

than  toward  the  port  of  La  Guayra;  but  the  ] 

,  jnountain  of  Avila  having  a  very  considerable « 

ulk,  tlie  eye  cannot  discover  at  the  same  time  J 

he  points  to  be  compared.     It  ts  even  iinpo»-  J 

juble  to  form  a  precise  idea  of  the  elevation  of '] 

Caracas  from  the  climate  of  the  valley.     The  1 

lir  in  it  is  cooled  by  the  descending  currents, 

iDd  by  the  fogs  which  envelop  the  lofty  sum-  *| 

nit  of  the  Silla  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  -^ 

Humboldt  had  often  gone  on  foot  Irom  La  i 

Suayra  to  Caracas ;  and  lie  sketched  a  profile  li 

the  road,  founded  on   twelve  points,   tlieJ 

lil^ights  of  wliich  were  determined  by  barome-i 

Iric  measurements." 


f  *  The  followiiig  aro  the  baromettical  observatioiu  a 

r  resultfi :  Maiquetia,  3350  ;  tlierni.  23-6".     La  Vents^ .1 
I  large  inn  on  the  northern  blope  or  La  Cumbre,  oi 

"e  Avila,  bar.  291-1 ;  tlierm.  19-2".    El  Guayavo,  or 

like  Little  Venla  de  la  Cumbre,  285-3  ;  therm.  IS-?".    Fwt 

;  La  Cuchilla,  2S1-S;   therm,  IS-S".     Venta  Chica  de 

i^hoiquiz,  284-2;  therm,   18'7°.     Near  the  spring  of 

VOL.  I.  F, 
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The  ascent  be^m  with  a  ridge  of  rocks  exf« 
tremely  steefir,  and  stations  that  bear  the  name 
of  Torrequemada,  Curucuti)  and  Salto,  to  a 
large  inn  (La  Venta)  built  at  six  hundred  tenses 
above  the  level  oi  the  sea.  The  denoiAination 
of  the  Burnt  Tower  indicates  the  sensation  that 
is  felt  in  descending  fx>ward8  La  Guajrra.  A 
sulSbcating  heat  is  reflected  hj  the  walls  of 
rock,  and  still  more  by  the  barren  plains  on 
which  the  traveller  looks  down.  On  this  road, 
as  on  that  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and 
wherever  on  a  rapid  declivity  the  climate 
changes,  the  increase  of  muscular  strength  and 
the  sensation  of  well-being  that  we  experience 
as  we  advance  into  strata  of  cooler  air,  appear- 
ed to  Humboldt  less  striking  than  that  feeling 
of  languor  and  weakness  which  seizes  on  the 
frame  when  we  descend  toward  the  burning 
plains  of  the  coast. 

From  Curucuti  to  Salto  the  ascent  is  some- 
what less  laborious.  The  windings  of  the  road 
contribute  to  render  the  declivity  easier,  as  in 
the  old  road  over  Mount  Cenis.  The  leap,  or 
Salto,  is  a  crevice  which  is  passed  on  a  draw- 

Sanchorquis  (La  Fuente),  286*4 ;  therm.  18*6*.  Last  Little 
Venta,  before  arriYtng  at  the  Cross  of  La  Guayra»  284*1 ; 
therm.  18*8°.  TheCross  of  La  Guayra,  292*2 ;  therm.  19*6^. 
The  Custom-house  of  Caracas,  Aduana  de  la  Pastora,  bar. 
801*3;  therm.  15*1®.  Caracas  at  the  Trinidad,  barom. 
909*7 ;  therm.  15*2®.  The  results  calculated  are  perhaps 
somewhat  too  little. 
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bridge.  Real  fOTtiiications  crown  the  Bummit 
of  the  mountain.  At  Venta,  the  thermometer 
'at  noon  was  at  19*3°,  when  at  La  Guayra  it 
kept  up  to  26*2°. 

Since  the  period  when  neutrals  have  been 
froin  time  to  time  admitted  into  the  ports  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  strangers  have  been  more 
easily  permitted  to  ascend  to  Caracas  than  to 
Mexico,  La  Venta  already  enjoys  some  cele- 
brity in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  This  spot  does  indeed, 
when  the  clouds  permit,  present  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  sea  and  the  neighbouring  coasts. 
You  discover  an  horizon  of  more  than  twenty- 
two  leagues  radius  ;  the  white  and  barren  shore 
reflects  a  dazzling  mass  of  light ;  and  you  see  at 
your  feet  Cape  Blanco,  the  village  of  Maique- 
HdL,  with  its  cocoa  trees,  La  Guayra,  and  the 
vessels  that  enter  the  port.  But  this  view  is 
for  more  extraordinary  when  the  sky  is  not  se- 
rene, and  trains  of  clouds,  strongly  illumined  on 
their  upper  surface,  seem  projected  Uke  floating 
islands  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Strata  of 
Vapour,  hovering  at  different  heights,  then  form 
intermediary  spaces  between  the  eye  and  the 
lower  regions.  I'Vom  an  illusion  easily  ex- 
plained, they  enlarge  the  scene,  and  render  it 
more  solemn.  Trees  and  dwellings  discover 
themselves  from  time  to  time  through  the 
openings  which  are  tefl  by  tlie  clouds  driven 
■on  by  the  winds,  and  rolling  over  one  another. 
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Objects  then  appear  at  a  greater  depth  than 
when  seen  through  a  pure  and  uniformly  serene 
air.  On  the  declivity  of  the  mountains  of 
Mexico,  at  the  same  height,  (between  La 
Trancas  and  Xalapa),  the  sea  is  at  twelve 
leagues  distance,  and  the  view  of  the  coast  is 
confused ;  while  on  the  road  from  La  Guayra 
to  Caracas  we  command  the  plains  (the  tierra 
caliente)  as  from  the  top  of  a  tower. 

Humboldt  determined  by  direct  observations 
the  latitude  of  La  Venta,  to  enable  himself  to 
give  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  distance  of  the 
coasts.  The  latitude  is  10''  SSf  9"^  Its  longi. 
tude  appeared  to  him  by  the  chronometer* 
nearly  9/  47''  west  of  the  town  of  Caracas. 
From  the  Venta,  called  also  Venta  Grande,  to 
distinguish  it  from  three  or  four  small  inns  then 
established  along  the  road,  there  is  still  an  as- 
cent of  one  hundred  and  fifty  toises  to  reach 
Guayavo.  This  is  nearly  the  most  lofty  point 
of  the  way.  Humboldt  carried  the  barometer 
still  farther,  a  little  above  La  Cumbret  to  the 
Uttle  fort  of  La  Cuchilla.  Being  without  a 
passport,  (for  during  five  years  he  had  never 
needed  one,  but  at  the  moment  of  disembark- 
ing), he  was  nearly  arrested  by  a  post  of  artil- 
lerymen. To  calm  the  anger  of  diese  old  sol- 
diers, he  translated  for  them  into  Castilian  varas 

*  The  altitudes  of  the  gun,  which  he  took  on  the  20th 
of  January  180Q,  were  very  near  the  meridian, 
f  The  top,  or  sumintt. 
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the  number  of  toises  their  post  was  above  tlie 
Jevel  of  the  sea.  This  seemed,  however,  to  in- 
terest them  httle ;  and  he  owed  his  liberty 
solely  to  an  Andalusian,  who  became  very  trac- 
table when  he  told  him,  that  the  mountains  of 
bis  conntry,  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Grenada,  were 
far  more  lofty  than  all  the  mountains  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caracas. 

"  When  I  passed,  says  Humboldt,  for  the  first 
time  that  table-land  on  my  way  to  the  capital 
of  Venezuela,  I  found  several  travellers  assem- 
bled round  the  little  inn  of  Guayavo  to  rest  their 
mules.  They  were  inhabitants  of  Caracas,  and 
were  disputing  on  the  efforts  towarils  indepen- 
dence which  had  been  made  a  short  time  be- 
fore. Joseph  Espana  had  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold }  and  his  wife  groaned  in  a  prison,  because 
she  had  given  an  asylum  to  her  husband  when 
a  fugitive)  and  had  not  denounced  him  to  the 
government.  1  was  struck  with  the  agitation 
which  prevailed  in  every  mind,  and  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  questions  were  debated  on 
which  men  of  the  same  country  ought  not  to 
have  differed  in  opinion.  While  they  descant- 
ed on  the  hatred  of  the  Mulattoes  against  the 
free  Negroes  and  Whites,  on  the  wealth  of  the 
monks,  and  the  difficulty  of  holding  slaves  in 
obedience,  a  cold  wind,  that  seemed  to  descend 
from  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Silla  of  Caracas, 
enveloped  us  in  a  thick  fog,  and  put  an  end 
to  this  animated  con\ersation.     We  sought  for 
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shelter  in  the  Venta  del  Guayavo.  When  we  en* 
tered  the  inn,  an  old  man,  who  had  spoken  with 
the  most  calmness,  reminded  the  others  how 
imprudent  it  was,  in  a  time  of  denunciation  oa 
the  mountain  as  well  as  in  the  city,  to  engage 
in  political  discussions.  These  words^  uttered 
in  a  spot  of  so  wild  an  aspect,  made  a  lively  im- 
pression on  my  mind ;  which  was  often  renew- 
ed during  our  journeys  in  the  Andes  of  New 
Grenada  and  Peru.  In  Europe,  where  nations 
decide  their  quarrels  in  the  plains,  we  climb 
the  mountains  in  search  of  solitude  and  liberty^ 
In  the  New  World,  the  Cordilleras  are  inhabit- 
ed to  the  height  of  twelve  thousand  feet ;  and 
thither  men  carry  with  them  their  political  dis^ 
sensions,  and  their  little  and  hateful  passions. 
Gaming-houses  are  established  on  the  ridge  of 
the  Andes,  wherever  the  discovery  of  mines  has 
led  to  the  foundation  of  towns ;  and  in  those  vast 
solitudes,  almost  above  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
in  the  midst  of  objects  fitted  to  elevate  the 
thoughts,  the  news  of  a  decoration  or  a  title 
refused  by  the  court,  often  disturbs  the  happi* 
ness  of  families. 

**  Whether  we  gaze  on  the  distant  horizon  of 
the  sea,  or  direct  our  looks  to  the  south-east 
toward  that  serrated  ridge  of  rocks  which 
seems  to  unite  the  Cumbre  and  the  Silla, 
though  separated  from  them  by  the  ravine 
(quebrada)  of  Tocume,  every-where  we  admire 
the  grand  character  of  the  landscape.     From 
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I  Guayavo  we  proceed  for  half  an  hour  over  a 
'  smooth  table-land  covered  with  alpine  plants. 
I  This  part  of  the  way,  on  account  of  its  windings, 
L  is  called  Las  Vueltas.     We  find,  a  little  liigher 
I  up,  the  barracks  or  magazines  of  flour  which 
were  constructed  by  the  Guipuzcoa  Company, 
in  a  spot  of  cool  temperature,  when  they  had 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Caracas, 
and  supplying  it  with  provision.     On  the  road 
to  Las  Vueltas,  we  see  for  the  first  time  the 
capital  standing  three  hundred  toise»  below,  in 
a  valley  luxuriantly  planted  with  coffee  and 
European  fruit  trees.    Travellers  are  accustom- 
ed to  stop  near  a  fine  spring,   known  by  the 
I  name  of  Fuente  de  Sanchorquiz,  that  descends 
from  the  Sierra  on  sloping  strata  of  gneiss.     I 
found  its  temperature  li)-ii°,  which,  for  an 
tlevation    of  seven   hundred  and   twenty-six 
loises,  is  a  considerable  coolness ;  and  it  would 
^>pear  still  greater  to  those  who  drink  its  lim> 
pid  water,  if,  instead  of  gushing  out  between 
Ija  Cuoibre  and  the  temperate  valley  of  Cara- 
cas, it  were  found  on  the  descent  toward  La 
Guayra.     But  I   have  observed,   that  at  this 
descent  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain, 
the  rock,  by  an  uncommon  exception  in  that 
country,  does  not  dip  to  the  north-west,  but  to 
fcthe   south-east,  which  prevents  the  subterra- 
K)U3  waters  from  forming  springs  there." 
We  continue  to  descend  from  the  small  ravine 
r  Sanchorquiz  to  La  Cruz  de  La  Guayra — a 
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cross  erected  on  an  open  spot,  six  hundred  and 
thirty-two  toises  high,  and  thence  (entering  by 
the  custom-house  and  the  quarter  of  the  Pas- 
tora)  to  the  city  of  Caracas. 

Caracas  is  situate  in  lO*'  S(y  15''  north  lati- 
tude, and  67*"  4'  45''  west  longitude.  The  town 
is  seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  pliun  of  Chacao, 
which  extends  three  leagues  east  towards  Cau- 
rimare  and  the  Cuesta  de  Auyamas,  and  which 
is  two  leagues  and  a  half  in  breadth.  This 
plain,  through  which  runs  the  Rio  Guayra,  is 
four  hundred  and  fourteen  toises  in  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  ground  which  the  town  of  Caracas  oc- 
cupies is  uneven,  and  has  a  steep  slope  from 
.NNW  to  SSE. 

In  order  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Caracas,  we  must  recollect  the  general 
disposition  of  the  mountains  of  the  coast,  and 
the  great  longitudinal  valleys  by  which  they 
are  traversed. 

The  river  Guayra  rises  in  the  group  of 
primitive  mountains  of  Higuerota,  which  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  Caracas  from  that  of  Aragua. 
It  is  formed  near  Las  Ajuntas  by  the  junction 
of  the  little  rivers  of  San  Pedro  and  Macarao, 
and  runs  first  to  the  castas  far  as  the  Cuesta  of 
Auyamas,  and  then  to  the  south  to  unite  its 
waters  with  Rio  Tuy  below  Yare.  The  Rio 
Tuy  is  the  only  considerable  river  in  the  north- 
em  and  mountainous  part  of  the  province.     It 
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fetUows  regularly  the  direction  from  west  to  east 
r  thirty  leagues  in  a  straight  line,  more  than 

kree   quarters   of  which    are    navigable.     By 

irometrical  measurements  Humboldt  found 
he  slope  of  the  Tuy  for  this  length,  from  th^ 
pjantation  of  Manterola,  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
mountain  of  Cocuyza,  3'  east  from  Victoria,  to 
its  mouth,  east  of  Cape  Codera,  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  toises.  This  river  forms,  in  the 
chain  of  the  coast,  a  kind  of  longitudinal  valley, 
while  the  waters  of  tlie  Llanos,  or  of  five-sixtha 
of  the  province  of  Caracas,  follow  the  slope  of 
the  land  toward  the  south,  and  join  the  Ori- 
noco. This  hydrographic  sketch  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  natural  tendency  of  the  inha-  , 
bitants  of  the  same  province,  to  export  their 
-productions  by  different  roads. 

If  tlie  valley  of  Caracas  be  only  a  lateral 

wanch  of  that  of  the  Tuy,  these  two  valleys 
ill  remain  parallel  during  some  time.  They 
pre  separated  by  hilly  ground,  which  we  cross 

s  going  from  Caracas  to  the  high  savannahs  of  ; 

Dcumare,  passing  by  Le  Valle  and  Salamanca. 

"Iiese  savannahs  themselves  are  beyond  the 
luy  ;  and  the  valley  of  the  Tuy  being  a  great 
deal  lower  than  that  of  Caracas,  the  descent  is 
almost  constantly  from  north  to  south.  In  the 
same  manner  as  Cape  Codera,  the  Silla,  the 
Cerro  de  Avila  between  Caracas  and  La  Gua- 
i^ra,  and  the  mountains  of  Mariara,  constitute 

Ehe  most  northern  aod  elevated  range  of  the 
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mountains  of  the  coast :  the  mouni^ns  of  !P^ 
naquire,  Ocumare,  Guiripa,  and  the  Villa  dc^ 
Cura,  form  the  most  southern  range.  The 
general  direction  of  the  strata  composing  this 
vast  chain  of  the  coast  is  from  ^outh^west  to 
northeast,  and  their  dip  is  usuiflly  toward  the 
north-west  Hence  it  follows^  that  the  direct 
tion  of  the  primitive  strata  is  independent  of 
that  of  the  whole  chain. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  town  of  Canu 
cas  was  not  built  farther  to  the  east»  below  th^ 
entrance  of  the  Anauco  into  the  Guayra^  on 
that  spot  near  Chacao  where  the  valley  widens 
into  an  extensive  plain,  which  seems  to  hav^ 
been  levelled  by  the  abode  of  the  waters. 
Diego  de  Losada,  when  he  founded  the  town» 
followed  no  doubt  the  traces  of  the  first  esta.- 
blishment  made  by  Faxardo.  The  Spaniards, 
at  that  time  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the 
gold  mines  of  Los  Teques  and  Baruta,  were 
not  yet  masters  of  the  whole  valley,  and  prefer- 
red  remaining  near  the  road  which  led  to*  the 
coast  The  town  of  Quito  is  similarly  built  in 
the  narrowest  and  most  uneven  part  of  a  valley 
between  two  fine  plains-^Turupamba,  and 
Rumipamba,  of  which  great  advantage  might 
have  been  taken,  had  the  ancient  Indian  habi* 
tations  been  abandoned. 

Tjie  descent  is  continual  from  the  custom-- 
house of  the  Fastora,  by  the  square  of  Trinidad 
and  the  Fla9a  Major,  to  Santa  Rosalia  and  th^ 
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Rio  Guayra.  Humboldt  found,  by  barometri- 
cal measurements,  that  the  custom-house  was 
thirty  toises  above  the  square  of  Trinidad,  near 
which  he  made  his  astronomical  observations  ; 
thia  square,  eight  toises  iiigher  than  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Cathedral  in  the  great  square ; 
and  the  great  square  thirty-two  toises  above  the 
Rio  Guayra  at  La  Noria.  This  dechvity  of  the 
ground  does  not  prevent  carriages  from  going 
about  the  town ;  but  the  inhabitants  make  Uttle 
use  of  them. 

Three  small  rivers  descending  from  the 
mountains,  the  Anauco,  the  Catucho,  and  the 
Caraguata,  cross  the  town  from  north  to  south  ; 
their  banks  are  very  high,  and,  with  the  dried- 
up  ravines  which  join  lliem  furrowing  the 
ground,  remind  the  traveller  of  the  famous 
Guaicos  of  Quito,  being  only  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

The  small  extent  of  the  valley,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  high  mountains  of  Avila  and 
the  Silk,  give  a  gloomy  and  stern  character  to 
the  scenery  of  Caracas,  particularly  in  that 
part  of  the  year  when  the  coolest  temperature 
prevails — in  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember. The  mornings  are  then  very  fine ;  • 
and  on  a  clear  and  serene  sky  we  perceive 
the  two  domes  or  rounded  pyramids  of  the 
Silla,  and  the  craggy  ridge  of  the  Cerro  de 
Avila.  But  toward  the  evening  the  atmos- 
phere thickens  ;  the  mountains  are  covered  ; 
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streams  of  vapour  ding  to  their  fhrer-gmtn 
slopes,  and-seeni  to  divide  fheM  into  zones 
one  above  another.  These  zones  are  gradually 
blended  together :  the  cold  air  which  descends 
from  the  Silla  accumulates  in  the  valley,  and 
condenses  the  light  vapours  into  laige  fleecy 
clouds.  These  often  descend  below  the  Cross 
of  La  Guayra,  and  advance,  gliding  on  the  soil, 
toward  the  Pastora  of  the  Caracas  and  the  ad- 
jacent quarter  of  Trinidad.  "  At  the  view  of 
this  misty  sky,  says  Humboldt,  I  could  scarce- 
ly think  myself  in  one  of  the  temperate  valleys 
of  the  torrid  zone ;  but  rather  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  among  the  pines  and  the  larches 
overshadowing  the  mountains  of  the  Hartz.'* 

But  this  gloomy  and  melancholy  aspect,  this 
contrast  between  the  clearness  of  the  morning 
and  the  cloudy  sky  of  the  evening,  are  not  ob- 
served in  the  midst  of  summer.  The  nights  of 
June  and  July  are  clear  and  delicious.  The 
atmosphere  then  preserves,  almost  without  in- 
terruption, that  purity  and  transparency  which 
are  peculiar  to  table-lands,  and  all  elevated 
valleys,  in  calm  weather,  and  so  long  as  the 
winds  do  not  mix  strata  of  air  of  unequal  tem- 
perature. This  is  the  season  for  enjoying  all 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

The  two  rounded  summits  of  the  Silla*  are 

*  Humboldt  found  at  the  square  of  Trinidad  the  appa- 
rent height  of  the  Silla  11<>  12^  49''.  It  was  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred  toises  distant. 
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beheld  at  Caracas  almost  under  the  same  au- 
gles  of  elevation  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  at 
the  port  of  Orotava.  The  first  half  of  the 
mountain  is  covered  with  short  grass  j  then 
succeeds  the  zone  of  ever-greeu  trees,  wiiich 
reflects  a  purple  light  at  the  season  when  the 
befaria,  the  alpine  rose  tree  of  equinoctial 
America,  is  in  blossom.  The  rocky  masses  rise 
above  this  zone  in  the  form  of  woody  domes. 
Destitute  of  vegetation,  they  increase  by  the 
nakedness  of  their  surface  the  apparent  height 
of  a  mountain,  which  in  temperate  Europe 
would  scarcely  enter  on  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snows.  The  cultivated  region  of  the  valley, 
and  the  gay  fields  of  Chacao,  Petare,  and  La 
Vega,  form  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  impos- 
mg  aspect  of  tlie  SUla,  and  the  great  heavings 
of  the  ground  on  the  north  of  the  town. 

The  climate  of  Caracas  has  often  been  called 
a  perpetual  spring.  This  is  found  every-where 
half-way  up  the  Cordilleras  of  equinoctial  Ame- 
rica between  four  hundred  and  nine  hundred 
toises  of  elevation,  unless  tlie  great  breadth  of 
the  valley,  joined  to  an  arid  soil,  causes  an  ex- 
traordinary intensity*  of  radiant  caloric.  What 
indeed  can  wc  imagine  more  delightful  than  a 
temperature,  which  in  the  day  keeps  between 
20°  and  26°!  and  at  night  between  16°  and 
16°, X  which  is  equally  favourable  to  the  plan- 

'  Ab  at  Carthago  and  Ibagua  in  CunJiDamarca. 
+  Between  16"  and  SOS"  Reaum. 
X  Bctweea  128°  and  H4'  Reaura. 
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tain  (camburi),  the  onuige  tre^  the  coffee' 
tree,  tlie  apple,  the  apricot,  and  com  ?  A  luu 
tiodal  writer  compares  the  situation  of  Caracas 
to  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  reeogoilsea  in 
the  Anauco  and  the  neighbouring  torrents,  tiie 
four  rivers  of  the  Grarden  of  Eden* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  temperate 
climate  is  generally  inconstant  and  vatiable. 
The  inhabitants  of  Caracas  complain  of  having 
several  seasons  in  the  same  day ;  and  of  the 
rapid  change  from  one  season  to  another.  In 
the  month  of  January,  for  instance,  a  night  of 
which  the  mean  temperature  is  16%  is  followed 
by  a  day  when  the  thermometer,  during  eight 
successive  hours,  keeps  above  S2^  in  the  shade. 
In  the  same  day,  we  find  the  temperature  of 
24''  and  IS"".  These  oscillations  are  extremely 
common  in  our  temperate  climate  of  Europe, 
but,  under  the  torrid  zone,  the  Europeans 
themselves  are  so  accustomed  to  the  uniform 
action  of  exterior  stimulus,  that  they  suffer 
from  a  change  of  temperature  of  6^.  At  Cu- 
mana,  and  every-where*in  the  plains,  the  tem- 
perature, from  11  in  the  morning  till  11  at 
night,  changes  only  2^  or  3^. 

Moreover,  these  variations  act  on  the  human 
frame  at  Caracas  more  violently  than  could  be 
supposed  from  the  mere  indications  of  the  ther- 
mometer. In  this  narrow  valley,  the  atmos- 
phere is  in  some  sort  balanced  between  two 
winds— *one  which  comes  from  the  west  or  the 


I  side,  and  the  other  from  the  east  or  the 
''fiilaod  country.  The  first  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  wind  of  Catia,  because  it  blows 
from  Catia  to  the  west  of  Cape  Blanco,  through 

Pe  rftvine  of  Tipe.  The  wind  of  Catia  has  only 
e  appearance  of  a  western  wind  ;  it  is  oftener 
B  breeze  of  the  east  and  north-east,  which 
Bhing  with  extreme  impetuosity  ingulfs  itself 
the  Quebrada  de  Tipe.  Reflected  by  the 
high  mountains  of  Aguas  Negras,  this  wind 
goes  up  toward  Caracas  by  the  side  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Capuchins,  and  the  Rio  Cara- 
guata.  It  is  loaded  with  humidity,  which  it 
deposits  as  its  temperature  decreases ;  and  con- 
iquently  the  summit  of  Silla  is  wrapped  in 
luds  when  the  Catia  blows  in  the  valley. 
I  wind  is  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
it  causes  headachs  to  those  persons 
iiose  nervous  system  is  irritable.  Humboldt 
Ikys,  "  I  have  known  some,  who,  in  order  to 
un  its  effects,  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
buses  as  people  do  in  Italy  when  the  sirocco 
lows.  I  thought  I  had  perceived  during  my  ' 
lay  at  Caracas,  that  the  wind  of  Catia  was  i 
urer  (a  little  richer  in  oxygen)  than  tlie  wind  I 
of  Petare.  I  even  imagined,  that  its  purity 
might  explain  its  exciting  property.  But  the 
means  I  employed  deserved  little  confidence. 
The  wind  of  Petare  coming  from  the  east  and 
by  the  eastern   extremity  of  the 
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Valley  of  La  Guayra,  brings  from  the  maim* 
tains  and  interior  of  the  country  a  drier  air» 
which  dissipates  the  clouds,  and  the  summit  of 
the  Silla  rises  in  all  its  beauty." 

We  know  that  the  modifications  brought  by 
the  winds  in  the  composition  of  the  air,  in 
various  places  entirely  escape  our  eudiometri- 
cal  experiments,  the  most  exact  of  which  can 
estimate  only  as  far  as  0*003^  of  oxygen.  Che- 
mistry does  not  yet  possess  any  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing two  jars  filled,  one  with  the  air  of 
the  Sirocco  or  the  Catia,  and  the  other  before 
these  winds  are  felt.  **  It  appears  to  me  pro- 
bable, says  Humboldt,  that  the  singular  effects 
of  the  Catia,  and  of  all  those  currents  of  air  to 
the  influence  of  which  popular  opinion  attri- 
butes so  much  importance,  must  be  looked  for 
rather  in  the  changes  of  humidity  and  of  tem- 
perature, than  in  chemical  modifications..  We 
need  not  have  recourse  to  miasmata  brought  to 
Caracas  from  the  unhealthy  shore  on  the  coast : 
it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  men  accus- 
tomed to  the  drier  air  of  the  mountains  and  the 
interior,  must  be  disagreeably  affected  wheu 
the  very  humid  air  of  the  sea,  pressed'  through 
the  Gap  of  Tipe,  reaches  in  an  ascending  cur- 
rent the  high  valley  of  Caracas,  and  getting 
cooler  by  its  dilatation,  and  by  its  contact  with 
the  adjacent  strata,  deposits  a  great  portion  of 
the  water  it  contains.  This  inconstancy  of 
climate,  these  somewhat  rapid  transitions  from 


.  dry  and  transparent  air  to  air  Uiiiiiid  and 
misty,  are  inconveniencies  which  Caracas  shares 
g  common  with  the  whole  temperate  region  of  ] 
he  txopics,  with  all  the  places  situate  between' ' 
four  and  eiglit  hundred  toises  of  elevation,  eithe* 
1  table-lands  of  small  extent,  or  on  the  slope' 
it' the  Cordilleras,  as  at  Xalapa  in  Mexico  and:  , 
Quaduas  in  Cundinamarca.     A  serenity  uniiw 
terrupted  during  a  great  part  of  tlie  year  pre- 
vails only  in  the  low  regions  at  the  level  of  the'  ■ 
sea,  and  at  considerable  heights  on  those  vast 
table-lands  where  the  uniform  radiation  of  the  | 
soil  seems  to  contribute  to  the  perfect  dissola-  i 
tion  of  vesicular  vapours.      The  intermediate 
zone  is  at  the  same  height  as  the  first  strata  of  ] 
clouds  that  surround  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
and  the  climate  of  this  zone,  tlie  temperature 

K  which  is  so  mild,  is  essentially  misty  and 
liable." 
Notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  the  spot^ 
;  sky  is  generally  less  blue  at  Caracas  than 
Cumana.     The  aqueous  vapour  is  less  per- 
fectly dissolved;  and  here,  as  in  our  climates, 
a  greater  diffusion  of  light  diminishes  the  intea-  | 
sity  of  the  aiirial  colour,  by  introducing  white  I 
into  the  blue   of  the    air.      This   intensity,  . 
measured  with  the  cyanometer  of  Saussure,  waa 
found  from  November  to  January  generally 
18°,  never  above  20".     On  the  coasts,  it  wa» 
from  23"  to  25°.     Humboldt  remarked  in  the 
village  of  Caracas,   that  the  wind  of  Petare 
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sometimes  contributes  singularly  to  give  a  pale 
tint  to  the  celestial  vault  ''  On  the  22d  of 
January  the  blue  of  the  sky^  says  Humboldt, 
was  at  noon  in  the  zenith  feebler  than  I  ever 
saw  it  in  the  torrid  zone.  It  corresponded 
only  to  12^  of  the  cyanometer.  The  atmos- 
phere was  then  remarkably  transparent,  with- 
out clouds,  and  of  extraordinary  dryness.  The 
moment  the  wind  of  Petare  ceased,  the  blue 
colour  rose  at  the  zenith  as  high  as  16^.  I 
have  often  observed  at  sea,  but  in  a  smaller 
degree,  a  similar  effect  of  the  wind  on  the 
colour  of  the  serenest  sky.** 

We  know  less  exactiy  the  mean  temperature 
of  Caracas,  than  that  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota 
and  of  Mexico.  It  cannot,  however,  be  very 
distant  from  twenty  or  twenty-two  degrees. 
Humboldt  found  by  his  observations  during  the 
three  very  cool  months  of  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January,  taking  each  day  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  of  the  temperature,  that 
the  heights  were  20-2%  20-1%  20-2^  Now, 
from  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  the 
distribution  of  heat  in  the  different  seasons, 
and  at  different  elevations  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  we  can  deduce  within  a  certain  ap- 
proximation, from  the  means  of  a  few  months, 
that  4)£  the  whole  year,  almost  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  determine  the  meridian  altitude 
of  a  stor  by  elevations  measured  out  of  the 
meridian.  The  following  are  the  considerations 
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on  whicli  are  founded  tlic  results  adopted  by 
Humboldt :  At  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  the  month 
of  January,  according  to  M.  Caldas,  differs  from 
•the  mean  of  the  year  only  O-'i".  At  Mexico, 
very  near  the  temperate  zone,  the  difference 
reaches  a  maximiim  of  3°.  At  La  Guayra, 
near  Caracas,  the  coldest  month  differs  from 
Ibe  annual  mean  ■i-Q" ;  but  if  the  air  of  La 
diayra  (and  that  of  Catia)  rises  sometimes  in 
winter  by  the  Quebrada  de  Tipe  to  the  high 
valley  of  Caracas,  this  valley  does  not  less  re- 
ceive, during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the 
winds  of  the  east  and  south-east  coming  from 
Caurimare  and  the  inland  country.  We  have 
learned  by  direct  observations,  that  at  La 
Guayra  and  Caracas,  the  coldest  months  are 
SS'^°  and  '20'1°.  These  differences  express  a 
decrement  of  heat,  which,  in  the  valley  of 
Caracas,  is  the  simultaneous  effect  of  the  height 
o^'tfie  situation  (or  of  the  dilatation  nf  the  air 
in  the  ascending  current),  and  of  the  conflict 
'between  the  winds  of  Catia  and  Petare. 

According  to  a  small  number  of  observations 

made  in  the  course  of  three  years,  partly  at 

Caracas  and  partly  at  Chacao,  very  near  the 

lital,    this   philosopher   perceived   that  the 

itigrade  thermometer  kept  in  the  cold  sea- 

m — in  November  and  December,  generally* 

*  According  to  the  scale  of  Reaumur,  in  the  day  from 
B  IS'i  at  night,  from  IS-S"  to  IS'fi''. 
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between  ^V  and  SS''  in  the  day,  and  at  night 
between  16''  and  17^.  In  the  hot  season — ^in 
July  and  August,  this  instrument  rises  in  the 
day*  to  25*>  or  26%  and  at  night  to  93^.ot  23^ 
This  is  the  habitual  state  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  the  same  observation  made  with  an  instru- 
ment which  he  verified,  gave  for  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  at  Caracas  a  little 
more  than  21*5**  ;t  which,  in  the  system  of 
cis-atlantic  climates,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
plains  in  the  latitude  of  36''  or  37^.  It  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  observe,,  that  this  com- 
parison is  founded  only  .on  the  quantity  of  heat 
developed  in  each  place  during  the  course  of  a 
whole  year,  and  that  it  extends  by  no  means 
to  the  climate,  that  is,  to  the  distribution  of 
heat  in  the  various  seasons. 

At  Caracas,  the  heat  very  seldom  rises  for  a 
few  hours  in  summer  to  29^4  It  is  asserted, 
that  a  little  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  it  has 
been  seen  to  fall  in  winter  as  low  as  11%§  Dur- 
ing Humboldt's  stay  at  Caracas,  the  maximum 
and  minimum  observed,  were  only  25^  and 
12*5''.  The  cold  at  night  is  the  more  intense, 
from  being  usually  accompanied  with  a  misty 
sky,  which  rendered  him  unable  for  whole 
weeks  to  take  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
stars.  He  often  found  the  transition  from  the 
purest  transparent  air  to  complete  obscurity  so 

•  In  the  day  from  20<>  to  20*8<* ;  at  night,  from  17*6®  to 
18*4®  of  the  therm,  of  Reaum. 
t  17-2®  Reaum.  %  23-2«  R,  §  S-S®  R. 
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sudden,  that  when  he  had  his  eye  fixed  on  a 
satellite  through  the  gloss  a  minute  bufure  ilR 
immersion,  he  not  only  lost  sight  of  the  planet, 
.but  of  all  the  objects  close  round  him,  in  u 
mist.  Under  the  temperate  zone  in  Europe, 
the  temperature  is  more  uniform  on  the  Iiigh 
mountains  than  in  the  plains.  At  the  Hospital 
of  St  Gothard,  for  instance,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  temperature  of  the  warmest 
and  coldest  months  is  17*3° ;  while  under  tiie 
same  parallel,  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
is  '^0°  or  21°.  'riie  cold  does  not  increase  on 
our  mountains  so  rapidly  as  tlie  heat  diminishes. 
We  shall  find  as  wc  advance  toward  the  Cor- 
dilleras, that  under  the  torrid  zone  the  climate 
is  more  uniform  in  tlie  plains  than  on  the 
mountains.  At  Cumana  and  La  Guayra,  (for 
we  must  not  cite  places  where  the  north  winds 
disturb,  for  Home  months,  the  equilibrium  of 
the  atmosphere),  tlie  tliermometer  keeps  dur- 
ing tlie  whole  year  between  21"  and  85°.  At 
Santa  Fe  and  Quito  we  find  it  vary  from  3°  to 
S2*,  if  we  compare  not  the  days,  but  the  coldest 
rand  warmest  hours  of  the  year.  In  the  low 
regions,  at  Cumana  for  instance,  the  nights 
differ  from  the  days  only  three  or  four  degrees. 
At  Quito  Humboldt  found  this  difference, 
taking  carefully  every  day  and  night  the  mean 
of  four  or  five  observations,  to  amount  to  seven 
degrees.  At  Caracas,  placed  on  a  spot  nearly 
three  times  less  in  height,  and  on  a  table-land 
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of  little  extent,  the  days  in  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December  are  Btiil  from  S^  to  5*5^ 
hotter  than  the  nights.  These  phenonkeaa  of 
nocturnal  refrigeration  may  astonish  at  the 
first  view :  th^  are  modified  by  the  table-lands 
and  the  mountains  being  heated  during  the 
day  by  the  action  q£  the  desc^iding  currents^ 
and,  above  all,  by  the  nocturnal  radiation  of 
caloric  in  the  pure  and  dry  air  of  the  Cordil- 
leras. The  following  are  the  differences  of  cli- 
mate between  Caracas  and  its  port  :-^ 


La  GoAr  aju 

Height 

Lewi  of 

454toiaei. 

the  Sea. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  year. 

21*  to  «2« 

W 

Mean  temp,  of  the  hot  seasoni 

24 

29 

Mean  temp,  of  the  cold  season, 

19 

23-5 

Masumum» 

89 

S5 

Minimum, 

11 

21 

Rains  are  extremely  frequent  at  Caracas  in 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  The 
storms  always  come  from  the  east  and  south- 
east, from  the  side  of  Petare  and  La  Valle.  No 
hail  falls  in  the  low  r^ons  of  the  tropics,  yet 
it  occurs  at  Caracas  almost  every  four  or  five 
years.  Hail  has  even  been  seen  in  valleys  still 
lower;  and  this  phenomenon,  when  it  does 
happen,  makes  a  lively  impression  on  the  people. 
Falls  of  aerolites  are  less  rare  with  us  than  hail 
under  the  torrid  zone,  notwithstanding  the 


frequency  of  thunder  storms  at  300  toises  of 
deration  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  cool  and  delightful  climate  we  have 
been  describing,  agrees  with  the  culture  of 
efjuinoctial  productions.  The  sugar-cane  is 
cultivated  with  success,  even  at  heights  ex- 
ceeding  that  of  Caracas;  but  in  the  valley,  on 
account  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
stony  soil,  they  prefer  the  cultivation  of  the 
coffee  tree,  which  there  yields  little  fruit  in- 
deed,  but  of  the  finest  quality.  M'hen  the 
shrub  is  in  blossom,  tlie  plain  extending  beyond 
Chacao  presents  a  delightful  aspect.  The  ba. 
nana  tree,  which  is  seen  in  the  plantations 
near  the  town,  is  not  the  groat  plata?io  harton, 
but  the  varieties  camburi  and  dominko,  which 
require  less  heat.  The  great  plantains  arc 
brought  to  the  market  of  Caracas  from  the 
haciendos  of  Turiamo,  situate  on  tlie  coast 
between  Burburata  and  Porto  Cabello.  The 
highest  flavoured  pine-apples  arc  those  of 
B:uiito,  of  Empedrudo,  and  of  the  heights  of 
Buenavista,  on  the  road  to  Victoria.  When  a 
traveller  ascends  for  the  first  time  to  the  valley 
of  Caracas,  he  is  agreeably  surprised  to  ^aiX  the 
culinary  plants  of  our  climates,  the  strawberry, 
the  vine,  and  almost  all  the  fruit  trees  of  the 
temperate  zone,  growing  by  the  side  of 
the  coffee  and  banana  tree.  The  apples  and 
peaches  esteemed  tlic  best,  come  from  Ma- 
carao,  or  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
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valley.  There  the  quince  tree,  the  trunk  of 
which  attams  only  four  or  five  feet  in  height, 
18  80  common^  that  it  has  almost  become  wild* 
Preserved  apples  and  quinces,  particularly  the 
latter,*  are  much  used  in  a  country  where  it 
is  thought,  that  to  drink  water,  thirst  must 
previously  be  excited  by  sweetmeats.  In  pro« 
portion  as  the  environs  of  the  town  have  been 
cultivated  with  coffee,  and  the  establishment  of 
plantations  (which  dates  only  from  the  year 
1795)  has  increased  the  number  of  agricultural 
Negroes,t  the  apple  and  quince  trees  scattered 
in  the  savannahs,  have  given  place  in  the  valley 
of  Caracas  to  maize  and  pulse.  Rice,  watered 
by  means  of  small  trenches,  was  formerly  more . 
common  than  now  in  the  plain  of  Chacaa  **  I 
observed  in  this  province,  says  Humboldt,  as 
in  Mexico,  and  in  all  the  elevated  lands  of  the 
torrid  zone,  that  where  the  apple  tree  is  most 
abundant,  the  culture  of  the  pear  tree  is  at- 
tended with  great  difficulties.  I  have  been 
assured,  that  near  Caracas  the  excellent  apples 
sold  in  the  markets  come  from  trees  not  graft- 
ed.    Cherry  trees  are  wanting.    The  olive  trees 

*  Dulce  de  manzana  y  de  membriUo. 

f  The  consumption  of  eatables,  and  especially  meat,  is 
80  considerable  in  the  towns  of  Spanish  America,  that  at 
Caracas,  in  1800,  there  were  40,000  oxen  killed  every 
year ;  while  at  Paris,  in  the  time  of  M.  Necker,  with  a  po- 
pulation fourteen  times  as  great,  the  number  amounted 
only  to  70,000. 


which  1  saw  in  tlie  court  of  the  convent  of  Saii 
Felipe  Neri  were  large  and  tine ;  but  the  luxu- 
riance of  their  vegetation  prevents  tliem  from 
bearing  fruit," 

Caracas  enjoys  the  streams  of  four  small 
rivers.  The  first,  which  is  called  Guayra,  witli- 
out  entering  into  the  city,  bounds  entirely  the 
southern  part.  Tliough  it  is  scarcely  cttn- 
sidcrable  enough  to  receive  the  appellation  of 
a  river,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  so  to  merit  one 
more  respectable  tlian  that  of  a  brook. 

The  second,  which  bears  the  name  of  Anauco, 
washes  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  point 
in  which  it  approaches  nearest  is  La  Candelaria, 
where  they  have  erected  a  handsome  bridge, 
which  facilitates  the  coram  uiiication  with  the 
valley  ot'  Chacao. 

The  third  is  the  Caroata.  It  runs  over  rocks 
and  in  a  bed  formed  by  steep  banks  on  each 
side.  Its  course  is  from  north  to  south,  on  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  town.  It  even  se- 
parates it  from  the  quarter  of  St  John.  The 
two  parts  of  tlie  city  are  united  by  a  stone 
bridgt^  constructed  with  tolerable  solidity,  but 
the  regularity  of  which  by  no  means  approaches 
that  of  the  bridge  uf  Candelaria. 

The  fourth  is  named  Catucho.  The  city  is 
indebted  to  it  for  the  water  of  an  infinity  of 
public  and  private  fountains.  Yet  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Caracas  suffer  it  to  run  in  the  same  bed 
M'hicb  time  has  hollowed  out,  and  in  the  midst 
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of  deformities  the  rains  have  occauoned ;  fi>r 
the  five  bridges  of  connnunication  they  have 
thrown  Across  it,  are  attribotable  rather  to  ne- 
cessity than  to  love  of  ornament  The  richer 
class,  indeed,  have  their  water  brought  from  £1 
Valle,  a  village  a  league  distant  on  the  south. 
This  water  and  that  of  Gamboa  are  reckoned 
very  salubrious,  because  they  flow  over  the 
roots  of  sarsaparilla.  Humboldt,  however^  could 
not  discover  in  them  any  aromatic  or  extractive 
matter*  The  water  of  the  valley  does  not  con- 
tain any  lime,  but  a  little  more  carbonic  add 
than  the  water  of  the  Anauco. 

These  four  rivers,  after  administering  to  all 
the  domestic  uses  of  the  town,  unite  themselves 
in  one  bed ;  then,  flowing  through  the  valley  of 
Chacao,  covered  with  fruit,  provisions,  and  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  and  at  length  mingling  their 
waters  with  those  of  the  Tuy,  they  discharge 
themselves  under  that  name  into  the  ocean, 
twelve  leagues  east  of  Cape  Codera. 

The  streets  of  Caracas,  like  those  of  all  mo- 
dem cities,  are  in  straight  lines,  about  twenty 
feet  wide,  paved,  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
hundred  feet  from  each  other.  This  is  the 
only  regularity,  the  only  symmetry  observable 
in  this  large  city,  which  is  in  other  respects 
well  built. 

There  are  in  Caracas  but  three  squares 
which  deserve  that  appellation,  and  even  they 


3re  not  without  their  deformities.  The  granJ 
square,  named  Pla9a  Major,  which  ought  to  be 
the  most  regular,  is  covered  witli  barracks  built 
csn  the  east  and  south  quarters,  which  destroy 
En  view  tliat  nothing  can  recompense.  This 
square  occupies  the  same  space  as  one  of  tliose 
jjortions  of  the  town  denominated  Quadras, 
hat  ia  to  say,  about  three  liundred  feet  square. 
It  is  well  paved,  and  the  market  for  every  kind 
of  provision  is  held  io  it.  Vegetables,  fruits, 
■neat,  salted  provisions,  fish,  poultry,  game, 
Ijread,  parrots,  monkeys,  birds,  every  thing 
is  there  sold.  The  cathedral,  situate  in  the 
•aisteri!  part  of  the  square,  lias  also  no  kind  of 
symmetrical  proportion.  This  aquare  has  two 
entrances  on  each  side. 

The  second  square  is  tliat  of  Candelaria,  sur- 
Toanded  by  a  tolerably  regular  road,  and  iron 
Tailing  on  masonry  of  unequal  height.  The 
square,  though  not  paved,  has  an  argillaceous 
soil,  mixed  witli  sand,  which  is  as  good  as  the 
Ijest  pavement  j  and  on  tiie  whole  it  presents 
sin  agreeable  object.  It  is  not  at  all  indebted 
to  the  buildings  with  which  it  is  environed. 
The  church  of  Candelaria  alone  atlbrds  it  any 
ornament.  Although  there  is  not  a  perfect 
geometrical  harmony  between  tliem,  the  church 
has  a  facade  which  relieves  the  view,  and  adds 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  square. 

The  third  is  that  of  St  Paul.    Its  only  regula- 
fily  is  its  square  shape  ;  and  its  only  ornament 
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a  fountain  in  the  middle.  The  church  of  St 
Paul  is  in  its  south-east  corner,  with  which  it 
has  no  other  correspondence  than  that  of  form- 
ing a  part  of  its  square.  This  square  is  neither 
paved  nor  level. 

The  other  squares  are,  1st,  That  of  the  Tri- 
nity, which  has  not  even  the  form  of  one; 
wiUi  the  surface  so  uneven,  that  the  eye  recog- 
nizes in  it  only  a  spot,  destined  to  transmit  to 
posterity  the  negligence  rather  than  the  taste  of 
the  citizens.  Sd,  That  of  St  Hyadnth,  which 
has  in  it  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans.  It  is 
bordered  on  the  west  by  the  pavement  of  one 
street,  and  crossed  by  another,  which  do  not 
allow  us  even  to  suppose  it  was  ever  intended 
to  be  a  square.  3d,  That  of  St  Lazarus  is  a  kind 
of  enclosure  in  front  of  the  church  of  the  same 
name,  situate  to  the  south-east  of  the  city.  It 
has  the  merit  of  being  tolerably  neat,  but  so  far 
removed  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  make  a  part  of  it.  4th,  The 
square  of  Pastora  with  the  ruins  surrounding  it, 
and  the  church  itself  for  the  ornament  of  which 
it  ought  to  have  been  completed,  offers  nothing 
but  the  melancholy  aspect  of  monuments  aban- 
doned to  the  influence  of  time.  5th,  That  of 
St  John  is  spacious  but  irregular,  unpaved,  and 
bordered  on  tlie  west  only  by  a  row  of  meanly 
constructed  houses.  It  is  here  that  the  horse 
militia  are  exercised. 
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The  houses  of  individuals  in  Caracas  ara 
good  and  well  buitt.  In  the  interior  there  are 
many  which  are  storied,  and  are  of  a  very 
handsotne  appearance.  Humboldt  tliinks  tliem 
higher  than  they  ought  to  be  ia  a  country  sub- 
ject  to  earthquakes.  Some  are  of  brick  ;  but 
the  major  part  of  masonry  in  frame  work,  near- 
ly after  llie  manner  of  the  Romans,  and  as 
even  at  this  day  is  practised  for  building  in 
marshes,  the  sea,  &c. 

They  construct  a  sort  of  caisson  without  a 
bottom,  of  boards  five  feet  long  and  three  broad, 
which  is  made  the  mould  of  the  front  of  the 
wall  they  intend  to  erect.  The  place  on  which 
tbev  build  serves  for  the  bottom  of  this  caisson, 
supported  by  a  scaffold  which  is  removed  at 
every  form  that  is  added  to  the  wall.  In  this 
form  they  place  and  beat  up  at  every  layer  a 
mortar,  named  in  the  country  tapia.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  it ;  the  first,  to  which  they  give 
the  pompous  appellation  of  tapia  royal,  is  com- 
posed ol"  river  sand  and  lime.  With  this  they 
often  intermix  flint  or  small  pebbles.  The  se- 
cond is  of  sand  and  earth,  with  a  very  small 
portion  of  lime.  From  the  comhination  of  in- 
gredients it  is  easily  perceived  which  will  endure 
the  longest.  By  means  of  the  pestle,  however, 
both  of  them  acquire  a  consistency  which  for  a 
length  of  time  braves  the  inclemency  of  seasons 
and  injury  of  years.  These  houses,  when  once 
rough^rast  and  whitewashed,  look  quite  as  well 
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1^  if  built  of  hewn  stone*  The  roo6  are  absrp, 
or  with  two  eaves.  Hie  carpenters*  work  is 
well  put  together^  very  elegant,  and  of  excel- 
lent  woods  which  the  country  Aimishes  in  abun* 
dance.    The  covering  is  of  curved  tiles. 

The  houses  of  the  principal  persons  in  the 
city  are  in  general  neatly>  and  even  richly  Air- 
nished.  We  behold  in  them  beautiful  glasses ; 
at  the  windows,  and  over  the  inside  doors,  ele- 
gant curtains  of  crimson  damask ;  chairs  and 
sofa9  made  of  wood,  the  seats  di  which,  cover- 
ed with  leather  or  damask*  are  stuffed  with 
hair,  and  adorned  with  Grothic  work,  but  over- 
loaded with  gildings  bedsteads  with  deep 
headboards,  shewing  nothing  but  gold»  covered 
by  superb  damask  counterpanes,  and  a  number 
of  down  pillows  in  fine  muslin  cases,  trimmed 
with  lace.  There  is  seldom,  it  is  true,  more 
than  one  bed  of  this  magnificence  in  each 
house,  which  is  in  general  the  nuptial  couch, 
and  afterwards  serves  only  as  a  bed  of  state. 

The  eye  waiiders  also  over  tables  with  gilded 
feet }  chests  of  drawers,  on  which  the  gilder 
has  exhausted  aU  the  resources  of  his  art ;  bril- 
liant lustres,  suspended  in  the  principal  apart- 
ments} cornices,  which  seem  to. have  been 
dipped  in  gold ;  and  rich  carpets,  covering  at 
least  all  that  part  of  the  room  where  the  seats 
of  honour  are  placed :  for  the  parlour  furniture 
is  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  sofa» 
which  constitutes  the  most  essential  article  of 
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iOUseliQld  attire,  is  situate  at  one  end,  with  the 

s  arranged  on  the  right  and  Icll ;  and  op- 

^poeite,  tlte  principal  bed  of  the  house,  placed 

at  the  other  extremity  of  the  room,  in  a  chani- 

i-4>er,  the  door  of  which  is  open,  unless  it  be  hx- 

Ein  an  alcove  equally  open,  and  by  the  side 
tJie  seats  of  honour. 
These  sorts  of  apartments,  always  exceeding- 
neat,  and  very  handsomely  ornamented,  are, 
it  were,  interdicted  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  tlie 
house.  They  are  opened,  witli  scarce  any  ex- 
ception, only  in  honour  of  those  who  come  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  friendship  or  the  cercmomca 
of  etiquette. 

The  city  of  Caracas  possesses  scarcely  any 
other  public  editices  than  those  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  religion,  namely,  eight  churches  and 
Pfive  convents. 
The  barracks,  liowever,  are  handsome,  ele- 
gantly built,  and  situate  on  a  spot  whence  the 
view  strikes  on  the  town.  They  are  storied, 
and  witli  a  double  yard.  Two  thousand  men 
may  be  commodiously  lodged  within  tlicm. 
They  sre  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  line 
alone.  The  militia  huve  their  barracks,  that 
I  house  which  serves  for  that  purpose,  in  , 
B  opposite  part  of  tlie  city. 
LCaracas  has  a  college,  founded  in  1778  by 
Bishop  Antonio  Gonzalez  d'Acuna,  and 
inverted  into  a  university  in  1792.  In  this 
Diversity,  reading  and  writing  arc  first  taught. 
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Three  professors  teach  enough  of  Liitin  to  read 
mass,  Ari8totle'«  Physiics^  and  the  philosophy 
of  Scotus,  which  still  prevailed  at  iIhs  school 
in  1808.  A  professor  of  medicine  demon- 
strates 'anatomy,  explains  the  laws  of  animal 
life,  the  art  of  curing,.  &c.  on  a  skeleton  and 
some  preparations  in  wax.  If,  however,  a  pro- 
vision for  instructing  the  profane  arts  and 
sciences  has  been  neglected,  it  has  not  been  so 
with  the  study  of  theology  and  canon  law : 
five  prc^essors  are  occupied  in  teaching  these 
sciences.  One  only,  the  most  learned  of 
course,  is  employed  to  defend  the  doctrine  of 
St  Thomas  on  the  immaculate  conception, 
against  all  heretics ;  and  no  diploma  can  be 
obtained  without  having  sworn  to  a  sincere  be- 
lief in  this  revered  dogma.  The  university  has 
also  a  professor  who  teaches  the  Roman  law, 
the  Castilian  laws,  the  code  of  the  Indies,  and 
all  other  laws.  A  professor  of  vocal  church 
music  forms  part  of  this  hierarchy  of  instruc- 
tion, and  teaches  to  the  students  of  law  and 
medicine,  as  well  as  to  those  of  theology,  to 
sing  in  time  and  harmony  the  airs  of  the  Ro- 
man ritual. 

The  republican  government,  however,  has 
introduced  into  the  courses  of  instruction,  the 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Condil- 
lac,  the  physics  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  pneu- 
matic chemistry,  and  mathematics. 
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Tlie  theatre  holds  fifteen  or  eiglitecri  liUH- 
persons.  When  Humboldt  was  there,  the 
where  the  men  are  separate  from  the  i 
len,  vi&s  uncovered.  He  saw  at  once  the  I 
:tors  and  the  stars.  As  the  misty  weather 
made  him  lose  a  great  many  ohservations  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  he  was  able  to  ascertain, 
from  a  box  in  the  tlieatre,  whether  the  planet 
would  be  visible  that  night,  • 

Since  we  are  mentioning  the  public  amuse- 
ments of  Caracas,  we  ought  to  speak  of  thoi' ' 
three  tennis  courts,  in  which  they  play  with- . 
the  hand  and  the  racket.  One  is  situate  at- 
Uie  southeni  extremity  of  the  city,  near  the' 
river  Guayra  ;  the  second,  at  the  eastern  part, 
not  far  from  ihe  Catucho ;  the  third,  also  to 
tbe  east,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town. 

The  population  of  Caracas  in  1800,  accord- 
ing  to  researches  made  into  tlie  number  of 
birth«,  was  nearly  40,000 ;  the  best  informed' 
inhabitants  believed  it  even  to  be  45,000,  of  ' 
which  J«,000  are  wliitcs,  and  27,000  free  men, 
of  colour.     Computations  made  in  1778  hadH 
idy  given  from  30.000  to  32,000.     All  the  >^ 
numberings   have  remained  a  quarter  "^ 
and    more   below    the   efleclive  number.      In  i 
17t>G,  the  population  of  Caracas,  and  the  fine  ■ 
vaWey  in  whicii  that  city  is  placed,  suffered 
immensely  by  a  severe  attack  of  tlie  small-pox.  ■ 
Tlie  mortality  rose  in  the  town  to  six  or  eight 
thousand.     Since  that  memorable  period,  ino- 
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culation  is  become  general,  and  Humboldt  has 
seen  it  practised  without  the  aid  of  physicians. 
In  llie  province  of  Cnmana,  where  the  coni- 
tnuiiications  witli  Europe  are  less  frequent, 
there  had  not  been  in  his  timo  one  instance  of 
tJie  sinall-pox  during  fifteen  years ;  while  at 
Caracas  that  cruel  malady  was  constantly 
dreaded,  because  it  always  shewed  itself  sjto- 
radically  on  several  points  at  a  time.  We  say 
sporadically,  for  in  equinoctial  America,  where 
the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  organic  life,  seem  subject  to  a  remark- 
able periodica)  ness,  llic  smalUpox,  before  the 
benevolent  introduction  of  the  vaccine  disease, 
exerted  its  ravages  only,  if  we  may  place  con- 
fidence in  general  belief,  every  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty years. — Since  Hnmboldt*s  return  to  Europe, 
tlie  population  of"  Caracas  lias  continued  to 
augment.  It  amounted  to  50,000  souls,  when, 
at  the  great  earthquake  of  the  GGth  March  1812, 
12,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished  ;  and  in  tlie 
passing  of  a  moment  these  devoted  people  were 
thus  reduced  to  38,000.  As  if  an  enormous 
mine  had  been  exploded  luider  the  city,  the 
earth  was  upheaved  to  a  tremendous  height, 
and  these  unfortunate  persons  were  swallowed 
up,  or  perished  amid  the  ruins  of  their  houses. 
The  political  events  which  have  succeeded  this 
catastrophe,  have  reduced  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants to  less  than  'iO,000 ;  but  these  losses 
will  soon  be  repaired,  as  the  fertile  and  com- 


Fnercbl  country  of  which  Ciirncas  is  the  centit 
Ivill  DOW  have  the  liappiness  of  enjoying  wS^ 
Ipose,  anil  a  wise  administration.* 

If  the  atmospheric  constitutioo  of  the  ^ 
F  of  Caracas  be  favourable  to  the  different 
f  Idods  of  culture  upon  which  cotoninl  industry 
Wh  founded,  it  is  not  equally  so  to  tiie  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  strangers  settled  in  the 
capital  of  Venezuela.     The  great  inconstancy 
of  the  weather,  and  the  frequent  suppression  of 
cutaneous  perspiration,  give  birth  to  catarrhal 
sfiections,    which   assume   the   most   different 
forma.    A  European  once  accustomed  to  the 
violent  heat,  enjoys  better  hoaltli  at  Cumani, 
in  the  valley  of  Aragua,  and  in  every  place' 
where  the  low  region  of  the  tropics  is  not  veiy 
humid,  than  at  Caracas,  and  in  those  mountain 
dimates  ^vhich  arc  boasted  of  as  the  abode  of 
perpetual  spring. 
Speaking  of  the  yellow  lever  of  La  Guayra, 
r  the  opinion  generally  adopted  is,  tliat  tliis  cruel  \ 
I'ldaease  is  propagated  as  little  from  thecoa$tl 
T  Venezuela  to  the  capital,  hs  from  the  coast  J 
fMexico  to  Xalapa.    This  opinion  is  foundedJ 
the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  yoarsi  [ 
"he  contagious  disorders  which  have  exerted '] 
leir  ravages  in  the  port  of  La  Guayra  were  ] 
u"cely  felt  at  Caracas.     '•  I  would  not,  »ayi  J 


*  For  a  more  minuti/  account  of  manncra  at  CoiBCoa,  ^ 
0  Chapter  IW. 
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Humboldt,  disturb,  by  groundless  terrors,  the 
security  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital ;  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  Ame- 
rican typhus  rendered  endemic  on  the  coast 
as  the  port  becomes  more  frequented^  if  it  be 
favoured  by  particular  dispositions  of  the  cli- 
mate, will  not  become  common  in  the  valley ; 
for  the  mean  temperature  of  Caracas  is  con- 
siderable enough  to  allow  the  thermometer  in 
the  hottest  months  to  keep  between  twenty- 
two  and  twenty-six  degrees.  *  If  there  be  no 
doubt  that  the  typhus  in  the  temperate  zone  is 
communicated  by  contact,  can  we  be  certain, 
that  in  a  high  degree  of  exacerbation,  it  would 
not  be  equally  contagious  by  contact  under 
the  torrid  zone,  in  places  where,  within  four 
leagues  of  the  coast,  the  predisposition  of  the 
organs  is  favoured  by  the  temperature  of  sum- 
mer ?  The  situation  of  Xalapa,  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  Mexican  mountains,  promises  more 
security,  because  this  town,  less  populous,  is 
five  times  farther  distant  from  the  sea  than 
Caracas,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  toises 
higher ;  and  its  mean  temperature  is  three  de- 
grees cooler.  In  I696,  a  bishop  of  Venezuela, 
Diego  de  Banos,  dedicated  a  church  (ermita) 
to  Santa  Rosalia  of  Palermo,  for  having  deliver- 
ed the  capital  from  the  scourge  of  the  black 
vomit,    afler   its    ravages  had  lasted  sixteen 

•  Between  17°  and  20-8o  Reaum. 
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A  mass  celebrated  every  year  in  the 

cathedral,  in  tiie  beginning  of  September,  has 

perpetuated  the  memory  of  this  epidemic,  \n.- 

the  same  manner  as  processions  have  fixed  in 

le  Spanish  colonies  the  date   of  the  great" 

■tbquakes.     The  year  1696  was  indeed  very' 

remarkable  for  the  yellow  fever,  which  prevail- 

ed  with  violence  in  all  the  West  India  islands, 

vhere  it  had  only  begun  to  establish  its  empire 

lGS8..    But  how  can  we  give  credit  to  an 

lidemical  black  vomit,  which  lasted  sixteen 

lonths  without  interruption,  and  which  may 

be  said  to  have  passed  through  that  very  cool 

season  when  the  thermometer  at  Caracas  falls 

to  twelve  or  thirteen  degrees  ?   Can  the  typhus 

be  more  ancient  in  the  elevated  valley  of  Cara-" 

than  in  the  most  frequented  ports  of  Tierra 

According  to  Ulloa  it  was  unknown 

these  latter  before  1729.     We  may  doubt, 

lerefore,  the  epidemic  of  IGQC  having  been 

yellow  fever,  or  the  real  typhus  of  Ame- 

Black    evacuations    often    accompany 

ious  remittent  fevers ;  and  arc  no  more  cha-  i 

iristic  than  hematemeses  of  that  severe 
■aso  now  known  at  the  Havannah  and  Vera 
Cruz  by  the  name  of  vomiio.  But  if  no  accu- 
rate description  demonstrate  that  the  typhus, 
of  America  existed  at  Caracas  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  unhappily 
,  that  this  disease  carried  olf  in  that 
great    number  of  young  European 


Skiers  in  1609.  It  is  distreaaing  to  xeflect, 
that,  in  the  centre  of  the  tonid  zone,  « tabl^ 
land  four  hundred  and  £Ay  toises  high*  but 
ver 7  near  the  sea,  does  not  pre8erv«  tiie  inhabi* 
tants  from  a  scouige,  whidi  was  betieTed  to 
belopg  only  to  the  low  regions  of  the  coMt^' 


SECTION  III. 

OTHER  TOWNS  OF  TENE20EX.A  AiND  COttO. 

W^  may  take  these  generally  in  the  order  of 
their  population. 

1.  CoRO  is  the  princq)al  place  of  the  pro- 
vince of  that  name,  and  is  situate  in  11^  north 
latitude,  and  7^^  SQf  west  longitude,  <m  an 
isthmus  which  divides  the  Gulf  q£  Venezuda, 
or  Maracaibo,  from  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Coro 
is  80  leagues  west  of  Caracas,  Q5  north  of 
Maracaibo,  and  S3  north-west  of  Barqiusimeto. 
This  city  is  placed  on  a  dry  sandy  plain,  cover- 
ed with  Indian  figs,  or  plants  of  die  cacttB 
family.  It  is  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  some  fertile  plains  three  leagues  distant. 

Coro  was  founded  in  15^,  and  was  the 
second  settlement  made  by  Europeans  on  this 
coast.    Its  fortunate  situation  for  trading  with 


Etfie  neighbouring  islands,  and  particularly  with 
IPorto  Rico  and  St  Domingo,  caused  its  site 
I  be  chosen  for  the  first  settlement  which  the  ' 
Ipaniards  founded  on  this  part  of  Tierra  Firme*  ( 
ICoro  was  accordingly  considered,  for  a  long) 
■  while,  tiie  capital  of  Venezuela,  till  in  15? 
'  when  the  governor  transferred  his  residence  to 
Leon  de  Caracas,  since  which  time  no  person  ■ 
of  high  rank,  excepting  the  bishop,  remains  a£ 
tC3oro.    The  streets  of  Coro  are  regular,  but  the 
Bhouses  arc  mean,  and  the  city  is  not  paved. 
^Bts  public  buildings  are  a  churcti,  and  a  small 
^Bonvent  of  Franciscans. 

Wt  Such  is  the  scarcity  of  water  at  Coro,  that 
the  city  is  supphed  from  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
by  means  of  mules  and  asses,  laden  with  that 
necessary  aliment. 

The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  10,000,  are 
■  general  not  rich,  possessing  little  activity  or 
oterprise:  many  of  them  pride  themselves  on  ' 
»unt  of  being  descended  from  the  conque- 
1  of  the  country.  Coro  contains  but  few 
Negroes,  as  the  laborious  work  is  performed  by 
the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  suburbs.  The 
wages,  says  Lavaysse,  are  calculated  on  local 
wretchedness,  tliat  is  to  say,  arc  very  low.  In 
truth  they  live  there  with  so  much  parsimony, 
that  they  cannot  go  to  ask  a  bit  of  fire  from  a 
ndghbour,  withoiit  carrying  a  piece  of  wood 
f  the  same  size  as  tlie  brand  they  take  away ; 
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and  this  exchange  is  not  skw^yu  exanpt  fiom 
difficultv. 

Its  port  lies  open  from  north  to  nortli^^ut, 
and  neither  its  accommodations,  nor  the  conw 
modities  it  trades  in,  are  sufficient  to  render  it 
a  place  of  much  resort. 

Some  trade,  however,  is  carried  on  among 
them  with  the  West  India  isknds  in  mules, 
hides,  goats,  coarse  pottery  ware, .  cheese,  &c« 
which  are  all  brought  from  the  interior.  Their 
chief  commercial  relations  are  with  Cura^oa, 
from  which  island  they  are  distant  only  a  day's 
sail. 

The  peninsula  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
Coro,  is  called  Paragoana,  and  the  isthmus  is 
about  a  league  in  width,  from  which  the  pen- 
insula stretches  from  south-west  to  north-west 
for  twenty  leagues.  It  is  inhabited  by  people 
of  colour  and  Indians,  who  breed  great  quan- 
tities of  cattle  on  it,  which  they  ship  off  clan- 
destinely to  Cura9oa,  that  island  being  sup- 
plied from  this  place  with  meat  and  vegetables, 
by  open  boats,  which  cross  over  daily. 

The  next  place  of  note  in  the  government 
of  Venezuela  is  Porto  Cavello,  or  Puerto  Ca- 
bello,  30  leagues  north-east  of  Caracas,  in  10^ 
2(y  north  latitude,  and  69''  1 1'  west  longitude. 
It  lies  in  a  fine  harbour,  in  the  Golfb  Triste, 
near  Cura9oa,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  which, 
island  it  owes  its  importance. 
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Burburata,  a  village  and  harbour  a  league 
to  the  east  of  Porto  Cavello,  was  originally  tbe 
port  of  Venezuela,  and  was  founded  for  that 
purpose  in  1549.  The  harbour  of  Porto  Ca- 
vello, being  well  adapted  for  carrying  on  a 
contraband  trade  witfi  Burburata,  its  shores 
were  soon  settled  by  fishermen,  and  many 
Dutch  smugglers  erected  huts  there.  When 
the  Guipuzcoa  Company  obtained  their  final 
charter,  they  ejected  the  most  troublesome  of 
these  people  by  force,  built  a  town,  a  wharfi 
and  forts  for  its  defence  ;  and  they  also  erecU 
ed  immense  warehouses,  some  of  which  still 
remain. 

This  indeed  is  the  best  port,  not  only  on  this 
coast,  but  in  all  America.     The  bay  is  spa- 
cious, handsome,  commodious,  and  safe.     It  is 
capable  of  aftbrding  anchorage  to  a  whole 
navy.     It  is  defended  against  the  fury  of  tlie 
winds,  from  whatever  quarter  they  blow.     The 
land,  which  encompasses  it  on  the  south,  east, 
and  west,  is  so  happily  lUsposed  by  nature,  as  'I 
to   baffle    the   impetuosity    of  the    nortli-eas£ 
wind,   which  is  so  common  there.     So  little 
does  this  bay  partake  of  those  agitations  which    1 
continually  prevail  with  more  or  less  violence 
in  the  tropical  seas,  that  it  resembles  a  pond,    j 
more  than  a  port.     The  surge,  wliich  is  no 
where  more  common,  never  disturbs  tlie  placid 

mposure  of  the  road.     Its  anchorage,  which 
tres  nothing  to  art,  is  so  commodious,  tliat 
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the  largest  ships  may  lay  alooggide  Of  the 
wfaarfy  load  and  unload  without  the  aaftstance 
of  lighters.  The  men  o£  wsur  have  no  other 
commuoication  with  the  land»  than  by  a  flying 
bridge  three  or  fixir  toises  long. 

The  town  presents  in  generalt  oa  the  aide 
toward  the  sea,  a  cheerlul  and  agreeable  as- 
pect. Mountains  covered  with  vegetation^ 
and  crowned  with  peak8»*  form  the  back* 
ground  of  the  landsc^ie.  Ne«r  the  coast,  all 
13  bare,  white,  and  stron^y  illumioedt  while 
the  screen  of  mountains  is  clothed  with  trees 
of  thick  foliage,  which  project  their  vast  sha« 
dows  upon  the  brown  and  rocky  ground. 

An  aqueduct,  five  thousand  varas  long,  con- 
veys the  waters  of  the  Rio  Estevan  by  a  trench 
to  the  town.  This  work  has  cost  more  than 
thirty  thousand  piastres ;  but  its  waters  gush 
out  in  every  street. 

The  site  of  this  town  was  at  first  a  small 
peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  was  almost  under 
water.  This  isthmus  was  cut  through,  a  canal 
fi3rmed,  and  the  town  detached  from  the  sub- 
urbs. 

The  exterior  buildings  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  They  are,  however,  built  very  irre- 
gularly ;  and  the  island  town  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  the  forts  and  warehouses ;  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  being  by  a  bridge 

*  Las  Tetas  de  Ilarla. 
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over  the  cwal>  at  the  end  o(  whicli  is  placed  a 
gate  which  is  always  closed  at  night. 

It  has  one  psiish  church  near  the  Imrbour, 
aad  trro  hospitals,— one  for  the  soldiers,  and 
ooe  for  private  persona. 

The  population  of  I'orto  Cavello  amounts  to 
neariy  0000.  The  Guipuzcoa  Company  intro* 
duced  fiiscayana  into  this  and  all  the  places 
where  it  made  any  establishments.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  to  find,  at  Porto  Cavdlo, 
tlie  class  of  Europeans  composed  in  a  gieat 
measure  of  Biscayana,  who  arc  as  nuicli  re- 
marked ibr  decency  of  manners  and  industry, 
as  for  the  Hingularity  of  their  language. 

ITie  general  occupation  of  the  wlutes  is 
conunercc  and  navigation.  Their  principal 
and  almost  only  connexions  arc  witli  the  ports 
of  tbe  fame  continent,  and  the  neighbouring 
colonica.  More  than  sixty  veaaeU  of  diflerent 
size*  are  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 

In  no  part  was  there  bufore  the  Revolution 
so  much  contraband  trade.  More  than  half 
the  produce  of  the  province  of  Caracas  wag 
carried  there,  and  sold  to  the  smugglers  of 
Cura^oa  and  Jamaica,  who  paul  for  all  that 
produce  in  Dutch  and  British  merchandise, 
besides  eelUng  annually  to  tbe  amount  of  from 
one  million  three  hundred  tboutiand,  to  one 
million  four  lumdrcd  thousand  dollars  of  those 
mercliaudiscs,  foi-  wlucli  they  wore  paid  in 
specie 
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•  More  than  ten  thousand  mules  are  exported 
annually.  It  is  curious  enough  to  see  these 
animals  embarked :  they  are  thrown  down 
with  ropes,  and  then  hoisted  on  board  the 
vessels  by  means  of  a  machine  resembling  a 
crane.  Ranged  in  two  files,  the  mules  with 
difficulty  keep  their  feet  during  the  rolling 
and  pitching  of  the  ship ;  and  in  order  to 
frighten  and  render  them  more  docile,  the 
drum  is  beaten  during  a  great  part  of  the  day 
and  night  We  may  guess  what  quiet  a  pas- 
senger enjoys,  who  has  the  courage  to  embark 
for  Jamaica  in  a  schooner  laden  with  mules. 

Porto  Cavello  is  moreover  the  deposit  of  all 
the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Venezuela. 
Its  stores  furnish  to  the  jurisdictions  of  Valen- 
cia, San  Carlos,  Barqiiisimeto,  St  Philip,  and 
one  part  of  the  Valles  of  Aragua,  all  the  mer- 
chandise consumed  within  them.  It  is  also  at 
Porto]  Cavello  that  a  great  portion  of  the  arti- 
cles cultivated  within  those  districts  arrives. 

The  climate  of  Porto  Cavello  is  less  ardent 
than  that  of  La  Guayra.  The  breeze  there  is 
stronger,  more  frequent,  and  more  rqgular. 
The  houses  do  not  lean  against  rocks  that 
absorb  the  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  and 
emit  caloric  at  night  The  air  can  circulate 
more  freely  between  the  coast  and  thp' moun- 
tains of  Ilaria.  The  causes  of  the  insalubrity 
of  the  atmosphere  must  therefore  be  sought  in 
the  shores  that  extend  to  the  cast,  as  far  as  the 
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ye  can  reach,  toward  Uie  Piiiifa  ile  Tiicacos, 
jlear  the  fine  port  of  Chichiribiche.     Tliere  ate 
■tbe  salt  works  ;  and  there  at  the  beginning  of 
•  rainy  season  tertian  fevers  prevail,  and  easi- 
ilegcnenxtc  into  asthenic  fevers.     A  curious 
ibserA-ation  has  been  made,  tltat  llie  Mestizoes 
irho  are  employed  in  the  salt  works  are  more 
wny,  and  have  a  yellower  skin,  when  tliey 
ive  suflered  several  successive  years  from  those 
'  levers,  which  are  called  the  mabdy  of  the 
coast.     The  poor  fishermen  who  dwell  on  thU 
sliorc  assert,  that  it  is  not  the  inundations  of 
tlie  sea,  and  the  retreat  ol'  the  salt  water,  which 
render  the  lands  covered  with  mangroves  so 
unhealthful;'   but  that  the  insalubrity  of  the 
air  is  owing  to  the  fresh  water,  to  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Guayguaza  and  Estevan,  the 
swell  of  which  is  so  great  and  sudden  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November.     The  banks 
of  the  Rio  Estevan  have  been  less  dangerous 
to  inhabit,  since  little  plantations  of  maize  and 
plantains  have  been  established;  and,  by  rais* 
king  and  hardening  the  ground,  the  river  has 
leen  containe<l  within  narrower  limits.     A  plan 
;  formed  of  giving  another  issue  to  the  Kio 
1  Estevan,  and  thus  to  render  the  environs 


^  '  In  tlic  West  India  islands,  all  the  dreadful  maladies 
rWcU  prevail  during  the  wintry  season,  have  been  fur  a 
ingtinie  attributed  to  the  soiitli  winds.  These  winds  con- 
y  the  emanations  of  the  raoullis  of  the  Orinoco,  and  of 
ir  small  rivers  of  Tiertii  Firrae,  toward  Uic  high  latitudes. 
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of  Porto  Cavello  ttiore  whdesome.  A  caiiat  in 
to  lead  the  waters  toward  that  part  of  the  coast 
which  is  opposite  the  island  of  Gudr^^a^sa. 

*•  We  were  received  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ties8»  says  Humboldt,  into  the  house  of  a  French 
physician,  M.  Juliac,  principal  surgeons  to  tiie 
royal  hospital  of  Porto  Cavelloy  and  celebrate 
ed  in  the  Country  for  his  pmfound  study  of  the 
yellow  fever«    During  a  period  of  seven  jrears, 
he  had  seen  si:t  or  eight  thousand  persons  enter 
the  hospitals  attacked  by  this  cruel  malady* 
He  had  observed  the  ravages  which  the  epi- 
demic caused  in  admiral  Ari2tizabal's  fleet  in 
1793.    That  fleet  lost  nearly  the  third  of  its 
men ;  for  the  sailors  were  almost  all  unseason- 
ed Europeans!  and  held  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  shore.     M»  Juliac  had  hereto- 
fore treated  the  sick  as  was  commonly  practis- 
ed in  Tierra  Firme  and  in  the  islands,  by  bleed- 
ings, aperient  medicines,  and  acid  drinks.     In 
this  treatment  no  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the 
vital  powers  by  the  action  of  stimulants.     In 
attempting  to  calm  the  fever,  the  languor  and 
debility  were  augmented.      In  the  hospitals, 
where  the  sick  were  crowded,  the  mortality 
was  then  thirty-three  in  a  hundred  among  the 
white  Creoles,  and  sixty-five  among  the  Euro- 
peans recently  disembarked.    Since  a  stimulant 
treatment,  the  use  of  opium,  of  benzoin,  and  of 
alcoholic  draughts,  has  been  substituted  for  the 
ancient  debilitating  method,  the  mortality  has 
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conaiilerably  diminished.     It  was  believed  to 
Xyc   reduced  to  twenty  in  a  hundred  among 
Europeans,   and  ten  among  Creoles  5  ■   eveil  ■ 
when  black  vomiting!^,  and  htrmorrhnges  froial 
the  nose,  oars,  and  gums,  indicated  a  high  de- 
grce  of  exacerbation  in  the  malady.     I  relate 
&ithfidly  what  was  then  given  as  the  general 
iult  of  observation  f   but  I  think,  in  these 
.merical  comparisons,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
that,    notwitbstjinding  appearances,   the 
epidemics  of  several  succeasive  years  do  not  re- 
semble each  other  j  and  that,  in  order  to  decide 
on  the  use  of  fortifying  or  debilitating  medi- 
cines, (if  indeed  this  difference  exist  in  an  abso- 
lute sense),  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
various  periods  of  the  malady." 

The  military  defence  of  tlie  coasts  of  Tterra 
Firme  rests  on  six  points : — The  castle  of  St 
Antonio,  at  Cumana;  the  Morro  de  Nue^a 
Barcelona;  the  fortifications  of  La  Guayra, 
mounting  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  guns; 
I'orto  CavoUo;  Tort  St  Charles,  at  the  moutli 
of  the  Lake  of  Maracatbo ;  and  Carthagena. 

*  At  Cadiz,  the  average  mnrtality  Mas,  in  1800,  twenty 
in  a  buadred ;  ar  Seville,  in  1801,  it  amounted  10  sixty  in  n 
fanndred.  At  Vera  CruE,  the  mortality  does  not  exceed 
tvclve  or  6ftecn  in  a  hundred,  itliiii  llie  sick  caii  be  pro- 
perly attended.  In  the  civil  hoBpitols  of  Parit,  the  num- 
ber of  dcatlls,  one  year  with  anotliur,  is  (tora  fuurtecn  to 
•iglitecn  in  a  bundred;   Imt  it  ii  osterted,  that  a  grent 

k  number  of  patienis  enter  the  hospitals  almost  dying,  or  ot 

■  a  very  advanced  lime  of  life. 
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Porto  Cavello  is,  next  to  Carthagena,  the  most 
important  fortified  place.   The  port,  as  akeady 
said,  is  one  of  the  finest  known  in  both  worlds. 
Art  has  had  scarcely  any  thing  to  add  to  the 
advantages  which  the  nature  of  the  spot  pre- 
sents.   A  neck  of  land  stretches  first  towards 
the  north,   and  then  towards  the  west     Its 
western  extremity  is  opposite  to  a  range  of 
islands,  connected  by  bridges,  and  so  close  to- 
gether that  they  might  be  taken  for  another 
neck  of  land.     By  the  singular  disposition  of 
the  ground,  the  port  resembles  a  basin,  or  a 
little  inland  lake,  the  southern  extremity  of 
which  is  filled  with  little  islands  covered  with 
mangroves.     The  opening  of  the  port  toward, 
the  west  contributes  much  to  the  smoothness 
of  the  water.     One  vessel  only  can  enter  at  a 
time;   but  the  largest  ships  of  the  line  can 
anchor  very  near  land,  to  take  in  water.    There 
is   no  other  danger  in  entering  the  harbour 
than  the  reefs  of  Punta  Brava,  opposite  which 
a  battery  of  eight  guns  has  been   erected. 
Toward  the  west  and  south-west  we  see  the 
fort,   which  is  a  regular  pentagon  with  five 
bastions,  the  battery  of  the  reef,  and  the  forti- 
fications that  surround  the  ancient  town,  found- 
ed  on  an  island' of  a  trapezoidal  form.     A 
bridge,  and  the  fortified  gate  of  the  Staccado, 
join  the  old  to  the  new  town.     The  bottom  of 
the  basin  or  little  lake  which  forms  the  harbbur 
of  Porto  Cavello,  tUrns  behind  this  suburb  to 
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lie  south-west.     It  is  a  marshy  ground,  tiller 
tiih  noisome  and  stagnant  water.    The  vcsselff' 
'  La  Guayra,  which  is  less  a  port  than  a  had 
leo  roadstead,  come  to  Porto  Cavello  to  be 
Vcaiilked  and  repaired. 

The  real  defence  of  the  harbour  consists  in 
Sie  low  batteries  of  the  neck  of  land  at  Fuutu 
nva,  and  of  the  reef:  hut  from  ignorance  of 
^  principle,  a  new  fort,  the  Belvidere  (Mir»- 
W)  of  Solano,*  has  been  constructed  at  a  great 
Bpense,  on  the  mountains  that  command  the 
llburb  toward  the  south.    Tliis  work,  a  (luartcr 
r  a  league  distant  from  the  harbour,  is  raised 
nir  or  five  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of 
i  water.    The  construction  has  cost  annually,i 
ring  a  great  number  of  years,  from  twent] 
I  thirty  thousand  piastres.     A  captain-gcnewri 
Fnl  of  Caracas,   M.  de  Guevara  Vasconzcloa,  J 
1  was  of  opiuion   with   the  most   able    SpanishfJ 
j-fDgineers,  that  the  Mirador,  which  in  Hum^, 
Lboldt's  lime  mouuted  only  sixteen  guns,  would 
j  contribute  very  little   to  the  defence  of  tlie, 
ftjdacej  and  caused  the  work  to  he  suspended.  , 
I  Long  experience  has  proved,  that  very  elevated  _ 
filMtcrics,  even  wlien  provided  with  heavy  giins>,,, 
L  with  much  less  eflect  in  defending  a  roadi 
aJ,   than   low  and   halt-drowued  batteries,  ^^ 


*  Tbe  Mirajor  is  placeil  to  the  ca&t  af  tlic  VigU  A.lt.it,| , 
i  to  the  south-cast  of  the  battiry  of  ihu  kuIi  tvorks,  iiiit , 
p  ^wder-niill. 
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mounted  with  cannon  of  less  size,  bat  erected 
on  the  shoie  itiselfy  or  on  jetties.  .    . 

Three  teaguea  to  the  windward  of  Porto 
Cavello,  is  the  Bay  of  Turiamo,  which  extends 
one  league  from  north  to  south.  Scarcely  any 
shipping  resort  to  it,  because  it  has  no  shelter 
from  the. north  wind»  and  because  the  country 
around  it  does  not  afford  commodities  suffi- 
cient to  induce  merchants  to  suli^Mt  naviga- 
tion to  those  inconveniencies  to  which  it  ■  is 
liable  in  a  port  of  this  description.  What  has 
been  said  of  the  Bay  of  Turiamo^  is  equally 
applicable  to  those  of  Patanemo,  Burburata» 
and  Sienna.  The  whole  population  of  each 
of  these  bays  consists  of  no  more  than  a  small 
party  of  soldiers,  stationed  there  to  prevent 
smuggUng. 

3.  GuANARA  is  93  leagues  south-west  of 
Caracas,  in  S""  14'  north  latitude,  and  69""  54/ 
west  longitude.  It  is  situate  in  a  magnificent 
plain  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Cara- 
cas, towards  that  of  Varinas.  Its  situation 
is  a  sufficient  eulogium  on  those  who  chose  it ; 
for  first,  a  river,  which  has  given  its  name  to 
the  city,  furnishes  also  excellent  water  to  its 
inhabitants,  floods  their  lands,  and  waters  their 
cattle ;  and  next,  there  is  nothing  to  impede 
the  wind  from  circulating  freely  through  the 
town,  and  freshening  the  atmosphere. 

This  city  consists  of  a  number  of  streets  dis- 
posed in  an  uniform  and  regular  manner,  and 
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lie  houses,  though  not  sumptuous,  arc  well 
buiJL     The  church  is  large,   hantlsome,  and 

iiich  adorned  ;  and  there  is  a  very  good  hos- 
ntal. 
The  population  of  Giiannra  is  twelve  thou- 

and  three  hundred  persons. 

If  the  situation  of  Guanara  is  considered 
irith  respect  to  the  labours  of  the  6cld,  it  will 
seen  that  it  has,  on  the  western  part,  the 
'  most  fertile  lands,  fit  for  every  kind  of  pro- 
*duce}  and  on  the  southern  and  eastern,  im- 
mense plains,  whose  pastures  arc  evidently 
destined  by  nature  for  the  multiplication  of 
cattle.  It  is,  therefore,  to  this  kind  of  specu- 
lation that  the  people  of  Guanara  are  princi- 
pally inclined.  Their  greatest  riches  consist 
in  cattle,  the  number  of  which  is  infinite. 
They  sell  quantities  of  oxen  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  province,  and  mules  for  its  service. 
The  surplus  they  export  by  Coro^  Porto  Ca- 
vello,  or  Guiana.  Tormerly  they  raised  very 
good  tobacco  in  the  valleys  of  Tucopio,  Hi- 
pororot  antl  on  the  banks  of  the  river  I'ortu* 
guesa.  '■ 

Tlie  district  of  Guanara  is  as  well  cultivated 
u  a  country  can  be,  whose  populatiou  is  so 
scanty ;  for  there  are  in  all  scarcely  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco was  formerly  nn  abiuidant  source  of 
tichcs  to  tlicni }  but  ailcr  it  was  pcrmilted 
only  iir  certain  cantons,  ami  for  the  account 
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of  government,  the  inhabitants  applied  to  the 
culture  of  maize  and  alimentaiy  roots,  such 
as  the  potato,  solanum  tuberosum ;  the  sweet 
potato,  convolvolus  batata ;  the  yam,  discorea 
aiata,  &c  They  cultivate  only  as  much  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cocoa,  as  is  necessary  for  their  own 
consumption,  their  flocks  being  their  chief 
wealth. 

There  is  another  branch  of  revenue  for  the 
priests  of  Guanara :  it  is  the  Madona  de  Co- 
moroto,  which,  on  the  Sd  February  1746> 
performed  miracles,  the  particulars  of  which 
pious  persons  will  find  in  the  work  of  M.  De-» 
pons. 

4.  Barquisimeto  is  situate  in  8^  55'  north 
latitude,  and  66^  55'  west  longitude ;  120  miles 
west-south-west  of  Caracas,  450  north-north- 
east  of  Santa  F6,  45  north-north-east  of  To- 
cuyo,  80  miles  south  of  Valencia,  and  175 
north-west  of  Calaboza,  on  a  small  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  joins  the  Fdrtuguesa.  It 
is  placed  on  a  plain,  at  such  an  elevation  that 
it  enjoys  every  cool  breeze  from  the  river,  and 
owing  to  this  happy  situation,  the  great  heat  of 
the  climate  becomes  supportable.  The  north- 
east winds  are  the  most  constant,  and  when- 
ever these  do  not  blow,  the  thermometer  rises 
to  82°  and  84°  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  houses  of  Barquisimeto  are  well  built, 
and  the  streets  are  on  a  wide,  regular,  and 
good  plan.      There  is  a  fine  parish   church 
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•there,  which  contains  a  crucitix  that  hag  work- 
ed a  great  many  miracles,  and  is  at  once  an 
object  of  devotion  with  the  people,   and  an 

■•  abundant  source  of  revenue  to  the  clergy  of 
the  church.  In  the  same  town  is  a  convent  of 
rich  Franciscan  friars,  who  are  esteemed  great 

.  lovers  of  good  cheer ;  also  an  hospital,  where 
the  poor  are  badly  lodged  and  scantily  fed. 

The  town  has  a  population  of  about  eleven 
thousand  three  hundred  inhabitants. 

In  the  plains,  the  valleys,  and  the  rising 
grounds  whicli  compose  its  environs,  the  in- 
habitants tind  sufficient  room  to  apply  their 
industry  and  gratify  their  taste.  The  plains, 
covered  with  excellent  pasturage,  render  it 
easy  to  rear  every  species  of  marketable  ani- 
mal. Many  of  the  citizens  give  tlie  preference 
to  this  kind  of  speculation,  and  find  it  answer 
well.  They  cultivate  also  tlie  sugar-cane,  and 
excellent  wheat.  The  valleys,  from  a  freshness 
preserved  by  means  of  flooding,  produce  cacao 
abundantlyt  and  of  a  good  quality ;  and  the 
sides  of  the  hills  liave  lately  been  employed  in 
the  cultuie  of  cotTee,  wiiich,  to  be  exquisite, 
requires  a  more  careful  preparation. 

In  considering  merely  the  immensity  of  the 
fertile  lands  which  may  be  watered,  and  yet 
remain  uncultivated  in  the  environs  of  Bar- 
quisiraeto,  one  would  be  tempted  to  accuse 
the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  on  cast- 
ing the  eye  over  the  plantations  of  every  kind 
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of  artkley  and  on  the  animals  spread  over  the 
plainas  and  on  reflecting  on  the  great  diffi- 
culty  of  transporting  its  oommodities  to  the 
sea-ports,  the  nearest  and  most  frequented  of 
which  is  at  a  distance  of  fifly  leagues^  it  b  easy 
to  find  its  i^logy.  .\ 

6^  TocuYO  is  a  large  town,  in  9""  35'  north 
ktitude,  and  7""  ^  west  longitude,  seated  in  a 
fine  valley  between  two  ranges  of  high  moun- 
tains. It  is  90  leagues  south-west  of  Qvacas, 
and  20  north  of  Truziiio* 

It  is  very  regularly  built,  the  streets  bdng 
all  wide  and  straight ;  and  it  contains  a  church, 
chapel,  and  two  monasteries* 

In  this  city,  the  climate  is  very  fine  and 
wholesome,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  hij^ 
mountams ;  but  the  air  is  occasionally  cold« 

The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  10,S00,  are 
in  general  artisans,  traders,  graziers,  and  agri- 
culturists. They  are  reproached  with  the  fren- 
zy of  suicide*  A  Creole  of  Tocuyo  is  said  to 
t^ink  nothing  of  cutting  his  throat,  or  hanging 
himself.  Once  dissatisfied  with  life,  it  becomes 
insupportable*  He  rids  himself  of  it  with  the 
same  composure  that  an  overloaded  man  re- 
lieves himself  of  his  burden.  This  system  of 
cowardice,  rather  than  of  courage,  has,  as  yet, 
found  partisans  in  this  city  alone. 

The  quality  of  its  lands  accommodates  itself, 
Kkc  that  of  the  soil  of  Barquisimeto,  to  every 
sort  of  production,  and  its  inhabitants  turn  it 
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to  a  still  better  account.  Wlieat,  among  the 
other  articles  the  inhabitants  of  Tocuyo  culti- 
vate, is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  province,  and 
iumishea  the  consumption  of  many  towns  of 
tbe  interior.  They  estimate  the  flour  which  is 
annually  exported  from  Tocuyo  to  Barquisi- 
meto,  Guanara,  St  Philip,  and  Caracas,  at  front 
eight  to  ten  thousand  quintals.  They  fabricate 
from  the  wool  of  tlieir  sheep,  coverlids,  and 
other  cloths,  which  they  send  or  carry  !W  far  as 
Maracaibo  and  Carthagena.  They  have  also 
tanneries  and  taweries,  and,  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Carora,  work  up  as  many  as  they  can 
of  the  raw  materials,  and  sell  the  rest.  Ano- 
ther species  of  commerce,  exceedingly  lucra- 
tive to  the  citizens  of  Tocuyo,  is  the  sale  of 
salt,  which  they  bring  from  tlje  salt  ponds  of 
Coro.  Their  activity  maintains  them  in  the 
cxclunve  vent  of  this  article  of  the  first  neces- 
sity. 

'6.  8an  Cablos  was  formerly  a  missionary 
vUhge.  It  is  S8  leagues  south -south-west  of 
Valencia,  in  9"  20'  north  latitude. 

It  is  situate  on  the  border  of  the  small  river 
Agnate,  which  runs  into  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Apure. 

The  climate  is  very  hot  j  but  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  north-east  wind,  it  is  much 
ameliorated. 

The  town  is  large,  handsome,  and  well  laid 
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The  population  lUnounts  to  nine  thoQttiid  five 
hundred.  The  major  pairt  of  its  while  popula- 
tion is  coinposed  of  Spaniards  firom^the  Cana- 
ries ;  and  as  they  remove  themselves  from  their 
natal  soil  only  to  meliorate  their  I6t,  they  arrive 
with  good  dispositions  to  labour,  and  oourage  to 
undertake  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  teeom- 
plish  their  end.  Their  example  establishes  a 
species  of  emulation  that  communicates  itself 
even  to  the  Creoles,  from  which  the  public 
prosperity  cannot  but  find  its  advantage. 

live  stock  form  the  grand  mass  of  Ibe  riches 
of  its  inhabitants.  Cattle,  horses,  mules,  are  in 
great  abundance.  Cultivation,  without  being 
well  pursued,  is  not  neglected.  Indigo  and 
coffee  are  almost  the  only  articles  raised.  The 
quality  of  the  soil  gives  an  exquisite  flavour  to 
the  fruits,  and  particularly  to  the  oranges,  which 
are  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  province. 

7*  Araura  is,  according  to  the  Spanish  geo- 
graphers, in  latitude  9*"  15'  north.  It  is  twen- 
ty leagues  westward  of  Gkianara,  between  two 
branches  of  the  liver  Aricagua;  the  right 
branch  being  navigable.  Its  territory  is  water- 
ed by  numerous  rivulets,  which  would  be  deem- 
ed rivers  in  Europe. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  regular  and  pleasing 
enough.  The  streets  are  straight ;  and  there  is 
a  very  handsome  square.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  without  there  bein^  any  thing  remarka- 
ble, except  the  church,  which  is  superb. 


Thctowu  and  its  ilmtrict  liav«  a  pqpMlatign 
of  about  devtjri  thousatiU  persons  ,  Tlie  iatuir 
bilatits  of  Araura,  as  well  as  tliuse  qf  Guattara, 
are  coosidei'cd  indolejit,  lazy,  and  mucli  ad- 
dicted to  pleasure,  which  appear  to  be  the  dis. 
tingutshing  characteristics  of  the  iahabitaiils  of 
every  country  io  the  world,  wliere  miracles  and 
superstition  possess  too  much  influence.  ,1, 

The  principal  and  almost  only  occupation  qf 

I  the  inhabitants  is  raising  of  cattle.  They  ci^t 
ivate  nothing  but  cotton  and  a  little  cofl'ee. 

8.  Mahacay,  forty  miles  south-west  of  C'ara- 
as  is  seated  in  the  rich  vale  of  Aragua.  It  is 
t  beautiful  new  town,  famous  for  tlic  excellent 

r  chocolate  made  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is 
near  enough  to  the  lake  to  enjoy  its  advantages, 
and  sufficiently  removed  to  have  nothing  to  f«ar 
from  its  nialignaiit  influence.  Its  sandy  soil 
reudcrs  it  healthy,  but  hot. 

Maracay  was  heretofore  tlie  centi'c  of  the 
indigo  plantations,  when  tjiis  brand)  of  cploilial 
industry  was  in  its  greatest  prosperity.  Thirty 
years  ago,  it  scarcely  merited  the  appetlatioH, 
of  a  hamlet:  now,  it  presents  a  view<  wImcJi, 
etichants  the  traveller.  Three-fourths  of  its 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  with  as  nnucU 
elegance  as  solidity.  The  streets  arc  not  paved  : 
(bis  omission  is  perceived  only  ^yllGU  the  sand 
raised  by  the  wind  forms  a  wliitj  tliat  iuconi- 

I  nodes  tlie  eyes.     Every  court  contauis  cocoa 

I'trees,  which  rise  above  the  liabitalions. 
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Though  Maracay  had  not  the  name  of  a  city 
under  the  ancient  Spanish  government,  because 
it  had  not  a  cabildo,  it  contained  nevertheless 
a  population  of  nearly  ten  thousand  persona-^ 
a  race  of  men  whose  minds  were  never  d^rang- 
ed  by  the  frivolous  and  noxious  pride  of  birth. 

Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  are  c£  Kscayan 
origin ;  and  therefore  industry,  comfort,  clean- 
liness, and  good  morals,  are  to  be  found  gene- 
rally throughout  this  district. 

The  grounds  that  encompass  Maracay  are 
covered  with  numerous  plantations  of  cotton, 
indigo,  cocoa,  co£fee,  and  maize,  and  the  heights 
with  fields  of  wheat  TTie  lovely  plantations 
that  one  beholds  with  delight  in  the  environs 
of  Maracay,  extend  themselves  through  all  the 
valleys  of  Aragua«  Whether  you  enter  it  by 
Valencia,  or  whether  you  arrive  there  by  the 
mountains  of  San  Pedro,  which  separate  it  from 
Cara'cas,  you  fancy  yourself  transported  amidst 
another  people,  and  into  a  country  possessed  by 
a  nation  the  most  industrious,  and  the  most 
agricultural.  Nothing  is  seen,  in  an  extent  of 
fifteen  leagues  from  east  to  west  which  these 
valleys  occupy,  but  colonial  productions  most 
ingeniously  watered,  water-mills,  and  elegant 
buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  and 
preparing  those  products. 

In  a  radius  of  two  leagues,  the  vegetables  of 
the  temperate  climes  of  Europe  arc  cultivated 
as  well  as  those  of  the  tropics. 
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f>.  ViCTOiUA  is  situate  in  latitude  10°  I'  35", 
'  on  Uic  road  leading  from  Caracas  to  Puerto 
Cabello,  six  leagues  cast  of  Tulmcro.  It  was 
I  ibunded  by  the  missionaries ;  and  for  a  long 
■  'time  consisted  wholly  of  Indians,  till  the  fruit- 
[  £ul  nature  of  the  valley  of  Aragua  drew  a  num- 
I  fccr  of  whites  to  it.  The  lands  were  soon  culti- 
vated ;  and  Victoria  was  covered  wilii  houses 
L  iiisbmd  of  huts. 

As  we  draw  nearer  to  Victoria  from  Mamon, 
I  tlie  ground  becomes  smoother — it  looks  like 
tlie  bottom  of  a  lake  the  waters  of  which  have 
been  drained  off.  We  might  fancy  ourselves, 
says  Humboldt,  in  the  valley  of  Hash  in  tlie 
ouiton  of  Berne.  The  neighbouring  hills,  only 
one  hundred  and  forty  toises  in  height,  are 
coroponed  of  calcareous  tufa;  but  their  abrupt 
declivities  project  like  promontories  on  the 
plain.  Their  form  indicates  the  ancient  shore 
of  die  lake.  The  eastern  extremity  of  this 
valley  is  parched  and  uncultivated.  No  advan- 
tage has  been  derived  from  the  ravines  that 
water  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  but  a  fine 
cultivation  is  commencing  in  the  proximity  of 
the  town. 

If  we  visit  at  sun-set  the  little  hill  of  Cal- 
vary, where  the  view  is  extremely  fine  and  ex- 
tensive, we  discover  on  tlic  west  the  smiling 
\al!ej's  of  Aragua — a  vast  space  covered  with 
gardens,  cultivated  fields,  clumps  of  wild  trees, 
farms  and  hamlets  ;  turning  towards  tlie  south 
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and  south-east,  we  see  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  tlie  loiiy  mountains  of  La  Pal- 
ma,  Guayraima,  Tiara  and  Guiripa,  which  con- 
ceal the  immense  plains  or  steppes  of  Calabozo. 
This  interior  chain  stretches  to  the  west  along 
the  lake  of  Valencia,  toward  the  Villa  de  Cura, 
the  Cuesta  de  Yusma,  and  the  denticulated 
mountains  of  Guigue.  It  is  very  steep,  and  con- 
stantly covered  with  that  light  vapour  which  in 
hot  climates  gives  a  vivid  blue  tint  to  distant 
objects,  and,  far  from  concealing  their  outlines, 
renders  them  more  strongly  marked.  It  is  be- 
lieved, that,  among  the  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior chain,  that  of  Guayraima  reaches  an  ele^'a- 
tion  of  twelve  hundred  toises. 

La  Victoria  is  traversed  by  the  little  river 
Cahtnchas,  running  not  into  the  Tuy,  but  into 
the  Rio  Aragua.  It  thence  results,  that  this 
fine  country,  producing  at  once  sugar  and  corn, 
belongs  already  to  the  basin  of  the  lake  of 
Valencia — to  a  system  of  interior  rivers  which 
do  not  communicate  with  tlie  sea.  The  quar^ 
ter  of  the  town  west  of  the  Rio  Calanchas,  is 
called  La  Otra  Cauda  :  it  is  the  most  commer* 
cial  part ;  merchandise  is  evcry-where  exhibit- 
ed, and  ranges  of  shops  form  the  streets.  Two 
commercial  roads  pass  through  La  Victoria — 
that  of  Valencia  or  of  Porto  Caiello,  and  the 
road  of  Villa  de  Cura  or  of  the  plains  called 
Camino  de  los  Llanos.  We  here  find  more 
whites  in  proportion  tlian  at  Caracas. 
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tthey  reckon  at  Victoria  seveu  tboiiBanil 
^(  hundred  inhabitants  of  all  colours.  Ai- 
t:iiougb  the  inhabitants  are  more  active  than  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  province,  they  yet  are 
not  so  much  so  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  val- 
ley's of  Aragua.  What  affords  a  most  palpable 
proof  of  this  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Victoria 
are  fond  of  play  to  an  excess  j  and  it  is  well 
known  that  this  passion  allies  itself  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  real  love  of  labour. 

Tlie  environs  of  La  Victoria  present  a  very 

remarkable  aspect  with  regard  to  agriailture, 

:e  height  of  the  cultivated  ground  is  from 

'0  to  300  toiscs  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 

id  yet  we  there  find  fields  of  corn  mingled 

:h  plantations    of  sugar-canes,    coffee,    andl  i 

intains.    Excepting  the  interior  of  the  island 

of  Cuba,*  we  scarcely  find  «ny-where  else  iir 

the  equinoctial  regions,  European  corn  culti- 

vated  in  large  (juantitics  in  so  low  a  region; 

The  fine  fields  of  wheat  in  Mexico  are  between" 

600  and  1^00  toises  of  absolute  elevation  ;  and*  ] 

it  is  rare  to  see  them  descend  to  4-00  toises;  ] 

We  shall  soon  perceive,  that  the  produce  of  1 

grain  augments  sensibly  from  high    latitude*  | 

toward  the  equator,  with  the  mean  temperai-  , 

ture  of  the  chmatc,  in  comparing  spots  of  dift 

fercnt  elevations.    The  success  of  agricidturo' 

depends  oa  the  dryness  of  the  air  j  on  the  rains'  [ 

•  The  district  nl'Quairo  Villu 
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distributed  among  difiEsrent  sea80iii»  or  aocu- 
mulated  in  one  rainy  saaaon  ;  on  vinflaUbwing 
constantly  from  the  eaat»  or  bringti^  the  oold 
air  of  the  north  into  very  low  latitudes,  as  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  on  mists  which,  for  whole 
moBthSf  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays; 
iA  short,  on  a  thousand  local  cireuinstaiioeaii 
which  have  less  influence  on  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  whole  year,  than  cm  the  disfaribu.i« 
tion  of  the  same  quantity  of  heat  among  £he 
different  parts  of  the  year.  It  is  a  striking 
spectacle  to  see  the  grain  of  Europe,  cultivated 
from  the  equator  as  far  as  Lapland,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  69%  in  regions  where  the  mean  heat  is 
from  9X^  to  S%  in  every  place  where  the  tem- 
perature of  summer  is  above  9^  or  10^.  We 
know  the  minimum  of  heat  requisite  to  ripen 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats :  We  are  less  certain 
in  respect  to  the  maximum  which  these  species 
of  grain,  accommodating  as  they  are,  can  sup- 
port We  are  even  ignorant  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  favour  the  culture  of  corn  be- 
tween the  tropics  at  very  small  heights. 

La  Victoria  and  the  neighbouring  village,  of 
San  Matheo,  yield  an  annual  [Mroduce  of  4000 
quintals  of  wheat.  It  is  sown  in  the  month  of 
December ;  and  the  harvest  is  reaped  on  the 
seventieth  or  seventy-fifth  day.  The  grain  is 
large,  white,  and  abounding  in  gluten  :  its  pel- 
licle is  thinner  and  not  so  hard  as  that  of  the 
wheat  of  the  very  cold  table-lands  of  Mexico. 
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1  acre*  near  Viclona,  generally  yields  from^ 

'  to  3200  pounds  weight  of  wheat.     The  * 

Werage  produce  is  consequently  here,  as  at 

lueoos  Ayres,  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 

lat   of  northern    countries.      Nearly   sixteen 

ones  the  ([uaiitity  of  the  seed  is  reaped ;  while, 

iccording  to  Lavoisier,  the  surface  of  France 

jQelds  on  a  mean  only  five  or  six  for  one,  or 

jom  1000  to  12tK)  pounds  per  acre.    Notwith- 

nding  this  fecundity  of  the  soil,  and  this 

ppy  influence  of  the  climate,  the  culture  of 

he  sugar-cane  is  more  productive  in  the  valleys 

r  Aragua  than  that  of  com. 

10.  TuLMERO  is  situate  in  one  of  the  valleyB 

jjrhich  communicates  with  the  valley  of  Aragua: 

t  is  two  leagues  from  Maracay. 

The  streets  are  straight  and  parallel ;  Ihey 

A  each  Other  at  right  angles ;  and  the  church 

\  erected  in  the  great  square  situate  in  the 

•Mre.   The  church  of  Tulmero  is  a  sumptuous 

ic^  but  overloaded  with  architectural  orna- 

Its  population    is   eight    thousand  persons,* 

■JEMnce  tlie  niissjonaries  have  heen  replaced  by^'l 

rs,  tiie  wliites  have  mixed  tlieir  habitation* 

nth  the  Indians.    The  latter  gradually  disap- 

ar  as  a  separate  race  j  (hat  is  to  say,  they  arc 

r^rcsented  In  the  general  statement  of  the 


'  An  arpciit  des  caux  ct  forCn,  or  legal  acre  of  FrftRcv, 
f  wbivh  1-95  =  1  lic<:Uirc-     II  is  about  l\  acre  Engliih. 
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{^ofJdlktfoii/  by  the  Mestizoes  and  ih€  Zamboes, 
vHbse  riilkftii^rs  daAy  hicr^ase.  Humboldt  still 
found,  hd^ever;  four  thousand  tributS^  Indian^ 
in  tlie  valleys  of  Aragiia.  Thoiie  of  Tulmero 
and  Guacarli  are  the  most  nuAerOus..  They 
are  little/ biiV  less  squat  than  the  Ch'aymas. 
Their  eyes  announce  more  vivacity  and  intelli- 
gence, owing  perhaps  less  to  a  diversity  in  the 
race  than  to  a  superior  state  of  civilization. 
They  work,  like"  freemen,  by  the  day ;  they  are 
active  and  laborious  during  the  short  time  they 
allot  to  labour;  but  what  they  earn  in  two 
months  is  spent  in  one  week  in  buying  strong 
liquors  at  the  small  inns,  of  which,  unhappily, 
the  numhiers  daily  increase. 

11.  San  Matheo,  like  Tulmero  and  Mara- 
cay,  is  a  charming  village,  where  every  thing 
announces  pers6ns  in  the  most  easy  circum- 
stances. We  seem  to'  be  transported  to  the 
most  industrious  parts  of  Catalonia.  Near  San 
Matheo  we  find  the  last  fields  of  wheat,  and 
the  last  mills  with  horizontal  hydraulic  wheels. 
When  Humboldt  was  there,  he  says  a  harvest 
of  twenty  for  one  was  expected ;  and,  as  if  the 
produce  were  but  moderate,  he  waa  asked  whe- 
ther corn  produced  more  in  Prussia  and  in  Po- . 
land  ? 

IS.  Valencia  is  in  10°  9'  north  latitude,  and. 
68**  25'  west  longitude,  sixteen  miles  south-west 
of  Caracas. 
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This  city  was  founded  in  consequence  of 
I  f  ucardo,  one  of  the  conquerors,  having  greatly 
Ijiraiscd  the  surrounding  country.     It  was  linit 
lUilt  by  Viiiacinda  in  1555,  with  the  view  of 
K^establisbing  a  port  near  the  capital ;  but  Alonzo 
I  Dias  Moreno  afterwards  preferred  a  site  more 
islant  fi'om  Lake  Tacarigua  (now  A'alencia), 
ind  he  accordingly  removed  the  colony  half  a 
Kleague  west  of  the  lake  to  a  beautiful  plain> 
Hrhere  the  air  was  pure  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Valencia  affords  some  historical  remembran' 
I  ces.      Lopez  dc  Aguirre,  whose    crimes  and 
I  fcdventures  form  one  of  the  most  dramatic  epi- 
'  wdes  of  the  history  of  the  conquest,  went  in  ' 
'  1561  from  Peru  by  the  river  Amazons  to  the 
'  idand  of  Margarita ;  and  thence  by  the  port  of 
Burburata  into  the  valleys  of  Aragua.    On  his 
ntrancc  into  Valencia,  which  proudly  entitles 
ilwlf  the  City  of  the  King,  he  proclaimed  the 
indapendence  of  tlie  country  and  the  deposi* 
[  tioi)  of  Philip  ir.     The  inhabitants  withdrew 
I  Id  the  islands  of  the  Lake  of  'I'acarigua,  taking 
\  whh  tJiem  all  the  boats  from  the  shore  to  b«, 
j  more  secure  in  their  retreat.     In  consequence 
b  of  this  stratagem,  lie  could  exercise  his  crueU 
I  ties  only  on  his  own  people.     He  composed  at' 
I  Valencia    that  famous  letter  to  the    King  (^ 
I  &Mtn,  which  |Kiints  with  sucli  frightful  truth 
r  toe  manners  of  the  soldiery  of  the  sixteenth , 
''Otntury.    The  tyrant  (Aguirre  is  still  thus  de- 
nominated hv  the  vulgar)  boasts  alternately  of 
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his  crimes  and  lus  piety;  and  gfilm  4dlnce 
t6  the  King  an  the  government  of  die  ebonies 
and  the  system  ot  missidiis.  Sunroimded  byr 
savage  Indians,  navigatinjg  6n  m  ^reat  seil  erf* 
&eth  water,  As  he  calk  the  livef  of  AtiuUtonB> 
he  is  alarmed  at  the  hetenies  of  Martin  Luther» 
and  the  increnung  influence  6f  scdiiaitiatics  in 
Enrotie.  Lopest  de  Aguirre  wai  killed  at  Bar* 
qnisimMo^  after  having  b6en  abandoned  by  his 
own  men.  At  the  moment  whem  he  fell,  he 
plunged  a  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  luA  only 
daughter,  .**  that  she  might  not  hare  to  bind) 
before  the  i^aniards  at  the  name  of  the  daughter 
of  a  traitor/'  The  soul  of  the  tynmt  (such  is 
the  belief  of  the  natives)  wanders  in  the  savan^ 
nahs  like  a  flame  that  flies  the  approach  of  men. 
The  Cordillera  of  the  coastis  cut  by  several 
ravmes  that  are  very  uniformly  directed  firom 
iaouth^east  to  ncMiih-wesL  This  phenomenon  is 
generid  from  the  Quebradaof  Tocume,  between 
Fetikrefis  and  Caracas,  bA  far  as  Porto  Gavdlo. 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  impukion  had  every, 
where  come  from  the  south-east ;  and  this  fact 
is  the  more  striking,  as  the  strata  of  gneiss  and 
flhicaislate  in  the  CotdiUeras  of  the  coast,  are 
generally  directed  firom  the  south-west  to  the 
nerttifeast  The  greater  part  of  these  ravines 
penetrate  into  the  mountains  at  their  southern 
idec^vky,  wkhout  crossing  them  entirely*  But 
4here  is  an  (opening  (abra)  in  the  meridian  of 
Niisva  Vateocia,  whieh  leads  toward  the  ooast. 


and  by  which  s  cooUng  sea-bree'/u  pciietnttes 
every  evening  into  the  valleys  of  Aragua.  Ttiis 
■breeze  rises  regulariy  two  or  three  hours  ailer 

f  tunaet :— fly  this  abra,  the  farm  of  Barbiila, 
Ktid  an  eastern  branch  of  tbe  ravine,  n  new  road 
is  constructing  from  Valencia  to  Porto  Cavello. 
It  will  be  so  short,  that  it  will  require  only  four 
hoiirB  to  reach  the  port ;  and  the  traveller  will 
be  able  to  go  and  return  in  the  same  day  from 

I  the  coast  to  the  valleys  of  Aragua. 

The  streets  of  Nueva  Valencia  are  wide  ami 
well  paved,  and  the  houses  built  like  those  of 
Caracas,  but  not  of  stone.  This  town  has  a 
beautiful  square,  in  which  the  church,  a  very 
pretty  structure,  stands.  In  18()'2  another 
church  was  built,  and  dedicated  to  Niiestra 
'6enora  dc  la  Candelaria. ;  and  the  Franciscans 
have  a  monastery  which  has  also  a.  neat  church. 
It  is  as  large  as  an  European  to^vll  of  front 
twenty-four  to  twenty-five  thousand  souls,  be- 
cause the  greater  part  of  the  houses  have  only 
e  ground  floor,  and  many  of  them  have  gardens. 
The  Wrcets,  moreover,  are  very  broad  ;  the  di- 
mensions of  the  market-place  (plnza  mayor)  are 
excessive ;  and  the  hou)%s  being  low,  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  population  of  the  town 
IBid  the  space  that  it  occupies  is  still  greater 
'than  nt  Caracas. 
"'  Ttuwe  who  do  not  know  the  immense  quan- 

''liiy  of  ants  that  infest  every  conntry  within  the 
>torrid  iroiie,  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the 
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destruction  and  of  the  sinking  of  the  ground 
occasioned  by  these  insects.  They  abound  to 
such  a  degree  on  the  spot  where  Valencia .  is 
placed,  that  their  excavations  resemble  subter- 
raneous canals,  which  are  filled  with  water  in 
the  time  of  the  rains,  and  become  very  danger- 
ous to  the  buildings.  Here  recourse  has  not 
been  had  to  the  extraordinary  means  employed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
the  island  of  St  Domingo,  when  troops,  of  ants 
ravaged  the  fine  plains  of  La  Vega,  and  the 
rich  possessions  of  the  order  of  St  Francis. 
The  monks,  after  having  in  vain  burnt  the 
larvse  of  the  ants, .  and  had  recourse  to  fumiga- 
tions, advised  the  inhabitants  to  choose  by  lot 
a  saint  who  would  serve  as  an  ahogado  contra 
las  hormigas.  The  honour  of  the  choice  fell 
on  St  Saturnine  ;  and  the  ants  disappeared  as 
soon  as  the  first  festival  of  this  saint  was  cele- 
brated. Incredulity  has  made  great  progress 
since  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  and  it  was  on 
the  back  of  the  Cordilleras  only,  that  Hum- 
boldt found  a  small  chapel  destined,  accord- 
ing to  its  inscription,  for  prayers  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Heaveti  for  the  destruction  of  the 
termites. 

The  population  of  this  city  is  said  to  be 
about  8000,  mostly  Creoles  of  good  families, 
with  some  Biscayans  and  Canarians.  The  in- 
habitants of  Valencia  have  open  dispositions. 

,....:       j     ■  ■       .      I  ,  '^  ^ 
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P^^ul  are  more  calculated  for  science  than  culti- 
vation. 
The  city  is  so  much  the  better  furnished 
I  "with  necessaries,  as  the  country  produces  every 
rsort  of  provision    and    fruit   in    the   greatest 
rabundance,  and  of  tlie  most  exquisite  flavour, 
pSTid  as  its  plains  furnish  its  markets,  at  a  vory 
Ifow  price,  with  every  kind  of  animal  they  can 
Kinsume. 

Fifty  years  ago,   the  inhabitants  of  Nueva 
Valencia  passed  for  the  most  indolent  in  the 
wuntry ;  they  all  pretended  to  descend  from 
[he  ancient  conquerors,  and  could  not  conceive 
mw  it  was  possible  for  them  to  exercise  any 
ther  function  than  the  military  profession,  or 
0  cultivate  the  land  without  degrading  Uietn- 
jelvcs.     Thus  they  lived  in  the  most  abject 
ery  on  a  singularly  fertile  soil ;  yet  its  si- 
tUation  gives  it  advantages  over  all  the  olhef: 
ranis  of  Venezuela,  of  which  it  ought  to  bip  . 
tbatned  not  to  have  profited  till  now.     Sepa;^  I 
nifttcd  by  only  ten  leagues  of  good  road  froA'  J 
^^rto  Cavello,  it  enjoys  the  facility  of  trans-*! 
Wrting  thither  its  commodities  at  a  very  litdfi'T 
Dcpeose ;    and,    afler    the    completion    of  th*  | 
already  opened,   which  reduces  thc,di»r 
;  to  six  leagues,  the  communication  w^  | 
!  still  less  expensive,  and  more  short.     Bl(t  , 
I  is  not  for  cultivation  only  thai  tlic  situatiop  ' 
f  Valencia  is  to  be  valued ;  it  is  equally  so  for 
Every  thing  from  the  interior  of  the 
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coioATj,  ^AApped  ^t  Portia  Clv^dl^  gota  UuougH 
Vdencia,  as  that  which  is  destined*  for  La 
Guayn  p^mts  thnmgh  Caracas.  Hie  vaUeys 
of  Aragtta»  the  distriete  of  St  Philip,  of  Sfc 
C3ikrles,  of  St  John  Ulie  Baptist  ef  Pao»  of  To* 
cayo,  of  BiEu^aisinMxH  and  of  the  whoie  plaia^ 
can  get  their  produte  and  animals  U>  Porto 
Ckvello  in  Ao  Other  ivity  than  by  passing 
through  Valencia.  Now,  however,  many  of 
Ilie  whites,  abov^  all  the  poorest,  forsake  ^eir 
houses,  and  live  the  greliiter  part  of  the  year  iB 
their  little  plantatioiis*  ^  indigo  Mid  cottoni 
where  they  can  ventune  to  wprk  with  their  own 
hands,  wMch,  according  to  the  inveterate  fNna» 
judices  of  that  country,  would  be  a  disgnNce  to 
them  in  the  town.  The  industry  of  the  inlMu 
bitants  begins  in  general  to  awafe^ ;  and  tbe 
cultivation  of  cotton  has  considerably  migment* 
ed  tincife  new  privHeges  hwe  been  granted  to 
the  tlradb  of  Porto  Cavello,  and  eiftce  ^hat  pwt 
IfiiA  been  bpesfedasa  principal  porttp  vessds 
'thai'dMhe  dit^^ctllf  fkm  ihii  mother  (iountiyi 

It!  ii  T^ettted^'attd  perbUps  justly,  ikft 
Vdfiiliciai  did  Mot  teciome  the  CQpit^l  of  tke 
^tiiintl^.  ' 'tti'WaaH!i<ni,  in  a  platn^  en  the 
bi^k^'bf'  a  ^«,^tecidl8  to  mind  the  position 
dPlM^exito:'!  Whed  we  reflect  on  the  ea^  coin- 
itttittiicalSdbiJipik^  li^e  valleys  of  Aragiia  furnish 
^Wii'dle  Lf^tti,'kiJd'ttiieYiVers  that  flow  iiaito  the 
'Orinfte'^i^'^^^  recbgnize  the  possibtlify 
'^'oti^ttiilg  Uf'  i^ahd  navig^on  by  the  Rib 


|Tao  and  the  Portugueaa  as  far  as  the  moutlis 
f  the  Orinoco,  the  Cassiqiiiare,  and  the  Ama- 
—it  may  be  conceived  tliat  the  capital  of 
•  vast  provinces  of  Caracas  would  have  been 

■  better  placed  near  the  fine  harbour  of  Porto 

■  CavcUo,  beneath  a  pure  and  serene  sky,  than 
r  the  unsheltered  road  of  La  Guayra,  in  u 

Itemperate  but  constantly  Utggy  valley.    Near 
Cundinamarca,    and    situate  between   the 
riertile  com-lands  of  La  Victoria  and  Barqui- 
umeto,    the  city  of  Valencia  ought  to  have 
I  prospered;  but,  notwithstanding  these  advau- 
'  lages,  it  has  been  unable  to  maintain  the  con- 
test with  Caracas,  which  during  two  centuries 
ibas  home  away  a  great  number  of  tts  inhabi- 
I  lants.     The  families  of  Mantuanocs  have  pre* 
I  lerred  a  residence  in  the  capital  to  that  in  a 
{irov-incial  town. 

1^  San  Feufe,  a  century  ago,  was  only  a 

c  known  by  the  name  of  Cocoroto.     A 

number,    however,    of  Caiiarians,   and 

■8  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  attracted 

/  the  fertiUty  of  its  soil,  having  settled  there, 

;  Company  of  Guipuzcoa,  some  time  before 

[  dissolution,  established  stores  lor  the  pur- 

!  of  ti-ading  with  the  interior.     From  that 

this  place  gained  a  new  aspect;   baiul- 

>  houses,  and  streets  regularly  built,  toi 

place  of  huts  huddled  together  withoqt  i 

frdcr.     It  stands  in  10°  15'  north  latitude,  SO 

ues  west  of  Caracas,  15  leagues  nortli-west 
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rof'Valanckt,  pind 'sevieti*^ leagues  noftiuwest  of 
Nir^a.M    n.-;       , ..  .     ^.    . 

•  This  distiict is' watered  by  theriveiB  Yarani 
and  Aroa,  and  by  numerous  rifvleta^  i  Copper 
mines  exist  biso  tbere.  ^  > 

Hie  dty  is  r^^larly  built  y  the  streets  are 
on  a  Une  and  broad ;  and  the  parish  church  is 
handsome  and  well  maintained. 

San  Felipfecontainis  6800  mhaUtants.  These 
are  reputed  laborious  and  industrious.  They 
have  only  priests,  and  no  monks  or  miraculous 
images,  as  seen  in  the  surrounding  countries. 

The  atmospbere  is  hot  and  moist ;  the  town 
conse<(Uently  not  very  healthy.  Yet  they  assert 
that  venereal  complaints  are  those  which  most 
inconvenience  die  inhabitants. 

The  kott  ii  of  a  fertiUty  raroty  met  with, 
being  not  only  watered  on  the  ?  east  by  the 
Yarani,  and  on  ^ the  west  by:tfie''Aroai  inter- 
sected by  ^  infinU^'of  rivulets  and  ravines, 
^and  exposed^  ihematelys  .to  'violenb-Mins  land 
iex^ebsive  heata.'  Tfaey  cifltivatie  calbao^' indigo, 
ooffise,  a  little  cotton^  and  stiil<less  augar. 

14«  Cahora;  an  inland  tdwn,  id  10^  >  north 
latitude,  lying  on  the  Morera  river,  *  is  1 10 
.miles* qorth-eaatdf  Gibraltar,  omthe  I,AlieiMa- 
yituSMboi. '  Ibe  lUde  river  above  named^  •  which, 
M  the  diy  season^  is/scaroely  suffipeatiforthe 
tncoessitiea.  of  the^  inhabitants,  is  the'  only  one 
.tiiatt4krat«r» diis  sakdMidus  district.     >> 
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t>Tfae^tawni'i»-<H^  lbuUt,-~cHety  t^infirtadip, 

ating  order  and  opulence.     There  ar^iUirotf 

unds6nie  chiuchti» — the  parish  church,  ,tiiat 

■  St  Denis  the  Aceo|>agite,  and  that  of  tlw 

Franciscans,  who  Iiave  a  coavent  there.       ,,,}•• 

i. '  Carota  contains  a  population  of  6£00  souls. 

'  Its  situation  is  indsbted  to  nature  foi:  a  salu- 

2)nous  air  only.     Itsiioil,  parched  and  covered 

prith  thorny  plants,  afibrds  no  otlter  produC' 

4iotu  than  those  which  owe  almost  their  cxu- 

sence  ,to  the  principle  of  heaU     There  is  dl*. 

iBerved  there  a  spcscies  of  wild  cochineal  ai  fine 

I  the  mistica,  which  they  Budei;  to<  perish  on 

!  plant,  balsams  as  odoriferous  <  as  t^ose.of 

and  aromatic  guma.      But  it  is  not 

towards  these  objects  that  either  tliie>  anihition 

r  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caiora  is 

'  direct«d';   they  Imve  prefcDreJiicovewift'thU 

hnd  with  .'productive  iuiiiutils.  such;  aa.ioxed* 

^  ;mlos,  horses,  sheep,  goatst'^Cri.  .Th9>attention 

Imd -activity  I  they  apply  t^nrtukajtlkeiiuiost'of 

.these aFlicles,  form  their  jctil  eulogy,  tsnd, load 

lis  to  belioveiAlut  there  ar«'ftiv  tluti^siin  jSAutli 

I  FtAmericavrhene  thcroLiitso  much  ioduslry^as  in 

rOCarora.  I  '.'.-:     ;,i.r.l/       -dl     u--    yaul     ..IrrlLH.) 

wiI/Tlio  priiitapal  inhabitaiitsilivieionithr^prQdime 
.M'i'Uieir  >flocks:  otliers'  gainilajith'elibd>d)-by 
forking  up  the  raw  materials  tiieyaffbrd.  The 
hideS' and  skins  are  tanned  and  dressed  accord- 
ing to  their  qiinlity.  '  itibuBti  hcraereiv  becon- 
-lesscd,  that  these  preparations  liave  not  very 
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complete  success.  Self-lovef  always  pardonable 
when  accompanied  with 'the!  desire  of  doing 
well,  throws  the  blame  on  the  bad  quality  of 
the  tan  and  the  water  they  are  obliged  to  use ) 
but  it  is  certain,  that  ignorance  of  the  process 
makes  a  great  part  of  this.  Yet  the  consumer 
has  no  great  reproaches  to  cast  upon  the  work- 
men, because  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
they  can  iumish  these  articles,  whatever  may 
be  their  quality,  for  the  moderate  price  at 
which  they  are  sold.  The  hides  and  skins 
dressed  at  Carora,  are  in  a  great  measure  em* 
ployed  in  the  city  itself,  in  boots,  shoe^  saddles^ 
bridles,  and  curriery.  The  surplus  of  the  local 
consumption  is  spread  over  the  province,  or 
goes  to  Maracaibo,  Carthagena,  and  the  island 
of  Cuba.  They  make  also  at  Carora,  with  the 
fibre  of  the  aloe  disthica,  very  good  hammocks, 
which  constitute  an  article  of  commerce. 

15.  Saii  Juan  Baptista  del  Pao  is  situate 
at  fifty  leagues  south-west  of  Caracas,  ia9^  9Qf 
north  latitude. 

The  river  Pao,  which  runs  south  of  the  town, 
formerly  discharged  itself  into  the  Lake  Taca- 
rigua ;  but  an  earthquake  and  inundation  have 
altered  its  course :  it  now  flows  into  the  Apura. 

San  Juan  consists  of  a  church  and  several 
handsome  streets  on  the  Pao. 

This  city  is  remarkable  in  having  only  the 
proprietors  of  cattle  for  its  inhabitants.  Five 
thousand  four  hundred  persons  form  its  popu- 
lation. 
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The  heat  would  be  intolerable  here,  if  it  were 
knot  tempered  by  the  violence  and  frequency  of 
I  flie  north-east  wind    The  place  is  very  healthy. 

The  pasturage  is  excellent;  the  settlements 

►  numerous,    and    stocked    with    mares,    horses, 
mules,  and  horned  beasts.     Besides  the  emolu> 

►  Bents  arising  from  their  sale,  still  further  onea 
I  *re  derived  from  the  sale  of  a  quantity  of 
I  l^eese  made  here. 

If  a  canal  were  to  be  cut  from  the  Lake  Ta- 
t  tarigua  to  the  Pao,  it  would  be  easy  to  estabhsh 
^«  communication  from  Caracas  to  Guiana,  and 
l«ven  as  far  as  the  Brazils.  Art  might,  with  so 
I  Buch  the  more  ease,  establish  this  navipation, 
l'«  it  would  have  only  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the 
1 1^io  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from 
I  its  source.     The  advantages  which  commerce 

Irould  derive  from  it,  are  incalculable ;  because, 
I  in  time  of  war  especially,  the  province  of  Ve- 
Ifiezaela  would  preserve  an  intercourse  witli 
■•XSuiana,  in  spite  of  the  cruisers  of  the  enemy. 
'  It  does  not  require  a  very  penetrating  geiiiiw 

fc  perceive,  that  by  this  way,  which  the  enemy 
I  could  not  impede,  tlie  most  prompt  assistance 
Fcould  be  sent  to  Guiana,  in  case  she  should  be 
i^lireatened  with  an  invasion. 

16.  Caladozo  was  a  mission  until  lately.  It 
f  was  formed  into  a  town  for  the  sake  of  those 
rSpanisli  owners  who  wished  to  be  near  their 

cattle,  which  roam  on  the  vast  plains  of  Uic 

same  name.     lis  latitude  is  8°  5&  8".     It  is 

fifty-two  leagui-s  south  of  Caracas. 
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Calabozo  is  situate  between  two  rivers,  the 
Guarico  to  the  west,  and  the  Orituoo  to  the 
east,  but  nearer  the  first  than  the  second. 
These  two  rivers,  whose  courses  are  from 
north  to  south,  unite  their  waters  four  or  five 
leagues  below  Calabozo,  and  then,  at  the. dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  leagues,  throw  them- 
selves into  the  river  Apura.  When  a  quantity 
of  rain  makes  these  two  rivers  overflow  their 
banks,  a  circumstance  that  happens  annilaUy, 
the  inhabitants  of  Calabozo  find  themselves 
very  much  inconvenienced  by  the  waters. 
Their  journeys  and  their  labours  are  sus- 
pended. Their  animals  retire  to  the  heights, 
and  remain  there,  until  the  water  having  left 
the  plain,  they  can  return  to  their  pasture. 

Its  climate  is  excessively  hot,  although  regu^ 
larly  tempered  by  the  breeze  from  the  north- 
east 

The  streets  and  houses  of  Calabozo  form  a 
.view  agreeable  enough.  The  church,  without 
being  handsome,  is  decent. 

It  has  five  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  every 
thing  denotes  increasing  prosperity. 

Its  soil  is  fit  for  little  but  to  raise  cattle  j  fnd 
it  is  employed  ooly  for  that  purpose.  The 
pasturage  is  good ;  and  its  homed  beasts  very 
numerous.  The  wealth  of  most  of  the  inhab.V 
tants  consists  in  herds  under  the  management 
of  farmers,  who  are  called  hateros,  from  the 
word  hatOf  which  signifies  in  Spanish  a  house  or 
farm  placed  in  the  midst  of  pastures. 


[The  scattered  population  of  tlie  Llanos  be- 
ng  accumulated  on  certain  points,  principally 
around  towns,  Calabozo  reckons  already  five 
villages  or  missions  in  its  environs.  It  is  com- 
puted that  98. 000  head  of  cattle  wander  in  the 
pastures  nearest  to  the  town. 

17-  San  Luis  de  Cura,  in  9°  45'  north  lati- 
tude, is  twenty-two  leagues  south-west  of  Ca- 
racas,   and  eight  leagues  south-east  of  Lake 
^i^alencia. 

^b  The  Villa  de  Cura  is  founded  in  a  very  bar- 
Hrd  valley,  lying  north-west  and  south-eiist,  and 
elevated,  according  to  Humboldt's  barometrical 
observations,  two  hundred  and  sixty  toises 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  country, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fruit  trees,  is  almost 
destitute  of  vegetation.  The  dryness  of  the 
flat  is  so  much  the  greater,  because  several 
rivers,  which  is  rather  extraordinary  in  a  coun- 
try of  primitive  rocks,  lose  themselves  in  cre- 
'  »3  in  the  ground.  The  Rio  de  las  Minas, 
of  the  Villa  de  Cura,  disappears  in  a 
)ck,  again  appears,  and  is  ingulfed  anew,  with< 
lit  reaching  the  Lake  of  Valencia,  toward - 
liich  it  flows. 

iThe  temperature  of  the  city  is  hot  and  dry. 
I  soil  is  a  reddish  clay,  and  extremely  muddy 
ll  rainy  weather.  The  water  is  not  clear, 
lOugh  wholesome. 

P  Cura  resembles  a  village  more  than  a  town. 
3  population  is  only  four  thouBand. 

'    V       itiity,.  ,]  .,('»/     -,  ,  "■  !■      « 
.  ■  ,,(  •:     p-l,im    ,i!t  .1,  I.J  ...I')  ririi't 
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Its  lababitantB  occupy  tbemseltw  eatirtly 
with  the  care  of  their  flocks. 

18.  San  Sbbastian  ]>£  los  Rbtbs  id  in  9^ 
54/  north  latitude  and  twenty-^^bt  leagues 
aouth-south-west  of  Caracasw 

Its  situation  is  agreeable ;  but  it  is  rendered 
disagreeable  for  a  place  of  residence  by  the 
very  great  heats,  which  the  contilu»l  and 
strong  breeze  from  the  north-^ast  is  able  bot 
faintly  to  temper.  The  water  is  heavy  but 
abundant. 

This  city,  middlingly  built,  cames  the  mark 
of  its  antiquity.  It  has,  besides  the  parish 
church,  an  insignificant  hospital 

They  reckon,  in  the  city,  only  three  thoii4 
sand  five  hundred  persons. 

The  soil  of  its  jurisdiction^  fit  fi3r  many  com* 
modities,  produces  very  little  but  maize,  be^ 
cause  they  plant  scarcely  any  thing  eke.  Its 
pastures  feed  large  herds,  which  the  inhabitaats 
prefer  to  the  products  of  the  fiekL 

19.  The  city  of  NiRGUA,  eteoted  on  acooimt 
of  the  mines  discovered  in  its  soil,  niraa  oneof 
the  first  founded  in  the  province  of  Venezuela* 
It  is  in  1 0^  south  latitude,  and  forty-eight  leagoea 
west  of  Caracas^ 

The  city  manifiestseveiy  symptom  of  decline. 
The  houses  are  almost  all  in  ruins  from  age, 
without  one  of  its  rayages  being  repaired.r    •">i 

It  is  inhabited  only  by  Zambos,  ot  the  race 
springing  from  the  Indians  and  Negroes.   Their 


I  tuitnber  amouate  to  3200,     In  iact,  the  wliites 
have  insensibly  withdrawn  themselves.     Tbey 
now  count  no  more  than  four  or  five  families, 
I  who  would  deem  themselves  exceedingly  happy, 
[  if  their  colour  enjoyed  there  the  same  respect 
as  that  of  black  or  copper. 
It3  environs  are  fertile,  but  the  air  is  un- 
I  wholesome.    Even  the  natives  of  the  place  arc 
I  frequently  attacked  by  acute  disorders  that  ter- 
minate in  death. 

20.  The  Bay  of  Ocumaka,  five  leagues  east 
of  Porto  Cavcllo,  is  a  very  good  port,  and  well 
sheltered.  Its  moorings  are  excellent.  The 
port  is  defended  on  the  east  by  a  battery 
mounting  eight  pieces  of  cannon  of  the  ca- 
Hbre  of  8  or  1:2.  The  village  of  Ocumara  is  at 
the  distance  of  one  league  from  the  port.  It 
is  watered  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which, 
afterfertilizing  its  valleys,  discharges  itself  into 
the  same  bay  at  the  bottom  of  the  fort. 

Between  the  Bay  of  Ocumara  and  that  of 
tiuayra  are  several  small  ports,  where  the  in- 
habitants of  that  coast  ship  their  commodities 
for  Ouayra  or  Porto  Cavello ;  but  none  of  those 
ports  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  entitle 
theni  to  notice  in  this  description. 

Between  Guayra  and  Cape  Codera,  sepa- 
rated by  a  space  of  twenty-five  leagues,  are 
found  seventeen  rivers,  which,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, empty  themselves  into  the  sea.     Upon 


thdr  reqiective  banks  k  a  gmt  nuuiba  of 
cacao  and  sugar  plantationa, 

Before  we  come  to  Cape  Codera»  we  meet 
with  a  port  tderably  good  for  small  craft  Its 
name  is  Port  Francis.  From  this  port  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  ship  their  commodi- 
ties ;  and  indeed  it  does  not  appear  to  be  cal- 
culated for  any  other  use. 

J^rom  Cape  Codera»  the  coast  runs  to  the 
south-east.  At .  the  distance  of  three  leagues 
is  the  small  port  of  Aiguerota,  which  is  no- 
thing superior  to  Port  Francis.  like  it»  it  is 
used  only  for  shipping  the  commodities  of  the 
neighbouring  plantation^. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  other 
smaller  towns,  and  some  very  large  villages,  in 
this  government,  which  are.  too  numerous  to 
describe.  We  .may  here,  liowever,  mention, 
that  in  the  vailleys  of  Aragua,  in  particular,  are 
those  of  Gagoa,  Mamon  (formerly  El  .Consejo)^ 
Escobar,  and  Magdalena.  The  first  has  a  po- 
pulation of  five  thousand  two  hundred  persons } 
the  second,  of  tihree  thousand ;  the  third,  ^ 
five  thousand  four  hundred }  and  the  fourth,  of 
two  thousand  seven  hundred. 

In  I8O79  the  population  of  these  val^ys  was 
distributed  on  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
plantations,  and  nearly  two  thousand  houses  in 
towns  or  villages.     It  consisted  of^ 
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-  84,00(1  wliitcs 
18,000  mixed  blood 
f\500  Indians 
4,000  Negroes 

Total        5S,500  persons, 
t  a  space  of  ground  thirteen  leagues  long  1 
bid  two  wide.     This  is  a  relative  population  of  I 
Uro  thousand  souls  on  a  square  league,  which  [ 
Iguals  almost  that  of  the  most  populous  parts 
f  France. 

'  Such  is  the  description  of  the  principal  towns 
t  the  province  of  Venezuela  and  of  their  terrt-  j 
The  population  of  those  towns,  as  has  , 
(en  seen,  is  not  composed,  j»s  those  of  the 
ater  part  of  Europe  which  are  most  essen- 
tlly  commercial  or  manufacturing,    of  pro- 
netors  and  annuitants  who  do  nothing  more 
fan  spend  their  revenues,  and  of  traders.    Toe 
(liabTtantti  of  tliose  towns  and  villages  of  Veiifi- 
rela  are  generally  fanners,  who  cultivate  fheir  I 
mjs,  vr  keep  numerous  flocks  and  herds  fn  j 
Be' sufrbutuling  countries  ;  priests,  physitians,  f 
^■Tivaiios,  (lawyers,  who  are  at  the  same  tiirie 
risters,  notaries,  attornies,  and  even  bailiffs), 
pd  afew  shop-keepers,  form  the  remainder  of 

s  population,     lliere  are  nothing  but  forests  I 
md  natural  meadows  (savannahs)  in  the  inter- 

i  that  separate  the  tenltory  of  a  town  or  | 
Tallage  from  the  neighbouring  towns  or  villageB, 
which  are  generally  ten  or  fifteen  leagues  from 
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each  other.  There  are  also  found  occasion- 
ally, usually  at  ten  leagues  distance,  missions 
or  villages  of  half  civilized  Indians. 


SECTION  IV. 

PROVINCES  OF  NEW  ANDALUSIA  AND 
NEW  BARCELONA. 

Under  the  name  of  the  government  of 
Cumana,  New  Andalusia  usually  includes  the 
adjacent  province  of  New  Btfcelona.  We 
shall,  therefore,  describe  these  two  under  the 
same  head,  mentioning,  however,  the  distinct 
boundaries  of  each* 

New  Andalusia  is  bounded^  on  the  north,  by 
the  Caribbean  Sea ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Atlail* 
tic  Ocean;  on  the  west,  by  Barcelona;  and 
on  the  south,  by  Spanish  Guiana,  or  the  river 
Orinoco. 

New  Barcelona  is  limited,  on  the  north,  by 
the  Caribbean  Sea ;  on  the  east,  by  Cumana ; 
on  the  west,  by  Venezuela,  or  Caracas  Proper ; 
and  on  the  south,  by  Guiana  and  the  Orinoco. 

Thus  the  government  of  Cumana,  in  its 
widest  extent,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  to 
tht  east,  by  the  sea;  on  the  west,  by  the 
river  Unara ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  riVelr 
OrinocG^  except  on  those  parts  where  the  lefi 
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nk  of  this  river  is  inhabited.  The  jurisdio 
1  of  the  governor  of  Guiana  extends,  or  did 
Stend,  to  within  cannon-shot  of  the  cstablish^j 
lenta  situate  to  the  north  of  the  Orinoco. 
It  is  not  well  known  how  Barcelona,  with  its 
leodencies,  was  able  to  obtain  the  character 
f  a  province,  having  never  had  particular  go- 
vernors. Since  it  has  been  conquered  from  the 
Indians,  it  has  constantly  made  a  part  of  the  \ 
government  of  Cumana. 

The  great  extent  of  the  territory  of  Cumanaj 
and  il3  being  washed  on  two  of  its  sides  by  thef  ] 
ocean,  and  by  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Or>r 
noco  on  the  third,  render  it  one  of  the  mostr  | 
uDportant  governments  of  Caracas. 

The  pro\'ince  of  Cumana  is  extremely  moun- 
tainous ;  the  first  branch  from  the  main  chain 
of  the  Andes  running  through  that  district,, 
and  terminating  in  the  ocean  at  the  Gulf  of 
Paria. 

Tlua  ridge  gives  birth  to  tlie  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Orinoco  on  the  south,  and  intoi 
B  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  north,  and  cootains.J 
ne  bighly  picturesque  and  singular  scenery. 
[The  rivers  ol'  Cumana  which  fall  into  thsi  J 
ribbean  Sea,  beginning  from  the  west,  are^l 
iefly  the  following ; — 
KTIie  Unara  bounds  the  provinces  of  Vene-' 
itla  and  Barcelona.     It  is  navigable  for  six 
Wes  from  the  sea,  an  far  as  the  village  of- 
Antonio  de  Clarinas.     Its  whole  course 
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from  the  mountains  is  about  thirty  leagues 
from  south  to  north.  The  small  river  Ipire 
joins  this  last  at  about  half  its  course  from  the 
interior. 

The  next  river  eastward  of  any  consequence 
is  the  Neveri,  on  which  Barcelona  is  built. 
The  Indian  name  of  the  stream  is  Enipricuar  : 
it  is  infested  with  crocodiles  ;  but  by  means  of 
this  river,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
interior,  the  port  of  Barcelona  carries  on  its 
trade  in  cattle  and  skins.  The  animals  are 
brought  from  the  plains  behind  the  mountains 
by  three  days'  journey,  so  easy  is  the  road^ 
whilst  it  requires  eight  or  nine  days  to  reach 
Cumana  by  a  similar  route,  on  account  of  the 
steepness  of  the  Brigantin  and  ImposiUe. 
This  has  greatly  facilitated  commercial  specu- 
lation, and  will  one  day  render  New  Barcelona 
an  important  place. 

At  Cumana,  the  river  Manzanares,  which  is 
navigable  only  for  canoes  beyond  the  town,  is 
noted  for  having  its  shores  lined  with  the  most 
fruitful  plantations. 

Beyond  Cumana,  the  mountains,  approach  so 
near  the  coast,  that  they  leave  no  room  for  any 
streams  of  importance  to  flow ;  p,nd  therefore 
proceeding  round  the  Point  of  Paria,  and  verg- 
ing  towards  the  Orinoco,  the  next  river  we 
find  of  any  consequence  is  the  Guarapiche, 
which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  by  a  broad 
mouth  just  above  the  first  estuary  of  the  Ori- 
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Xioco.    This  river  rises  in  tlie  interior,  as  has 

}en  before  mentioned. 

Of  tbe  rivers  wliich  join  tlie  Orinoco,  and 
flow  through  the  plains  of  Curaana,  the  Mamo, 
Jie  Pao,  and  the  Suara,  are  the  largest ;  and 
DO  the  banks  of  these  are  some  newly  erected 
Ifettlements. 

Aa  to  the  soil  of  this  province, — from  the 
Bver  Unara  to  the  city  of  Cumana  the  laud  is 
[Jerably  fertile.  From  the  Point  of  Araya, 
for  twenty  to  twenty-eight  leagues  more  to  tlie 

ist,  the  coast  is  dry,  sandy,  and  ungrateful. 

"he  soil  offers  nothing  but  an  inexhaustible 
iaine   of  salt,    at   once    marine   and   mineral. 

"he  country  which  borders  on  the  Orinoco  is 
only  for  raising  cattle,  and  it  is  to  that 

e  tliey  apply  it.  It  is  there  that  all  the  com- 
nons  of  the  province  are  situate. 

The  residue  is  every-whcre  of  wonderful 
fertility.  The  plains,  the  valleys,  the  hill  sides, 
innounce  by  their  verdure  and  kind  of  produc- 
KioDs,  that  nature  has  there  placed  the  most  ac- 
Ktive  principles  of  germination.  But  the  inheri- 
tance is  so  little  disputed  with  the  beasts  of  the 
leld,  that  neither  tigers,  panthers,  nor  even 
^es,  seem  to  have  any  dread  of  man.  Tlie 
jnost  precious  trees,  the  guiacum,  anacardiuni, 
frazil,  and  canipeachy  wood,  are  found  down  to 
^e  very  coast  of  Paria  itseUl 

The  interior  of  the  government  of  Cumana 
s  occupied  by  mountains,  some  of  which  arc 
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of  an  extraordinary  elevation.  The  highest, 
that  of  Tumiriquiriy  is  nine  hundred  and  thirty, 
five  toiees  above  the  level  of  the  sea^-^In  this 
mountain  is  the  cavern  of  Quacharo,  famous 
among  the  Indians. 

The  climate  of  this  government  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  its  districtS|^«on  the 
high  land  of  the  mountains,  or  in  the  valleys 
or  plains  of  the  interior. 

The  principal  establishments  of  the  depen- 
dencies of  Cumana  are  on  the  western  coast,  as 
Barcelona,  Piritu,  Clarinas,  &c.  Twelve  leagues 
to  the  south-west  of  Cumana  is  the  valley  of 
Cumanacoa.  In  the  environs  of  Cumanacoa 
are  the  Indian  villages  of  San  Fernando,  Arenas, 
and  Aricagua,  situate  in  a  territory  of  extreme 
but  useless  fertility.  More  in  the  interior  are 
found  the  valle}rs  of  Carepa,  Guanaguana,  Co- 
coyar,  &c.  very  fertile,  but  uncultivated.  The 
part  which  seems  to  have  a  disposition  to  flou- 
rish is  ihe  coa^t  of  the  Gulf  of  Faria,  from  the 
place  where  the  Guarapiche  disembogues  to 
the  most  northern  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  We 
there  s^  two  villages  yet  rising — Guiria  and 
Guinima,  inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  French 
refugees  from  Trinidad,  since  the  English  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  it  in  1797*  The  progress 
which  cultivation  has  made  in  this  short  inter- 
val induces  a  presumption,  that  this  district 
will  in  a  few  years  become  the  richest  in  the 
province.       ' 


SECTION  V, 


cn-Y  OF  CUMANA. 


The  city  of  Cumana,  the  most  ancient  of  all 
Tierra  Firme,  was  biiilt,  as  has  already  been 
sad,  ia  1520,  by  Gonzalo  Ocampo,  near  a  quar- 
ter  of  a  league  trom  the  sea,  on  a.  sandy  and  dry 
soiL  Cumana  is  situate  in  10°  27'  59"  north 
latitude,  and  64°  9'  47"  west  longitude,  a  mile 
from  the  battery  of  the  Boca,  or  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  between  which  and  tlie  town  extends 
a  great  plain  called  Et  Salado. 
The  port  of  Cumana  is  a  road  capable  of  re- 
aving alt  the  navies  of  Europe.  The  whole 
f  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  which  is  thirty-five  miles 
ng  and  sixty-oight  miles  broad,  affords  excel- 
mt  anchorage.  The  great  ocean  is  not  more 
1  and  pacific  on  the  coasts  of  Peru,  than  the 
f  the  Antilles  from  Porto  Cavello,  and  es- 
ily  from  Cape  Codcra,  to  the  Point  of  Pa-  , 
The  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies  are 
!ver  felt  in  these  regions,  the  vessels  of  which 
!  witliotit  decks.  The  only  danger  in  the 
wt  of  Cumana  is  a  shoal,  that  of  Morro  Roxo,  • 


S  *  Tberc  are  fram  one  to  three  fathoms  water  on  tliit 

I,  while  jiut  beyond  ils  edges  there  are  eighteen,  thirty^ 

i  even   I  hie  ly- eight.     The  rcmaiiu  of  an  old  bnltery^ 

iiatc  to  (he  norih-iioilh-east  of  the  castle  o(  St  Antonio, 

d  very  near  i(,  serve  as  a  mark  to  avoid  the  bank  of  Morro 
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which  is  nine  hundred  toises  broad  from  east 
to  west,  and  so  steep,  that  you  are  upon  it  al- 
most before  you  have  any  warning  of  it  To 
protect  this  port,  batteries  of  heavy  mortars 
placed  at  each  side  of  the  entrance  would  be 
sufficient.  They  could  hinder  the  most  formi- 
dable fleets  from  entering,  because  ships  of  the 
line,  in  order  to  enter  either  the  port  of  Cuma- 
na  or  this  Gulf,  are  obliged,  after  having  made 
the  point  of  Araya,  to  avoid  a  sand-bank,  which 
runsirom  that  point  into  the  sea  for  two  leagues* 
The  aspect  of  this  coast  is  well  described  by 
Humboldt  He  says :  *'  We  anchored  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Manzanares,  at  break  of 
day.  Our  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  groups  of 
cocoa  trees  that  border  the  river,  and  the  trunks 

Roxo.  Biefore  thi«  battery  Eh\M  in  with  a  very  high  moim- 
tain  of  the  peoiD^ulaof  Araya,  which  bears  from  the  castle 
of  St  Antonio,  65P  S(y  norUi-east,  at  six  leagues  distance, 
the  ship  must  be  put  about.  If  this  be  neglected,  the  dan- 
ger of  striking  is  so  much  the  greater,  as  the  heights  of 
Bordones  keep  the  Wind  from  a  vessel  steering  for  the  pOtt. 
The  Manzanares  is  «o  shallow  as  to  be  navigable  only  for 
small  craft*  Merchantmen  anchor  on  what  the  Spapi^ifdf 
call  the  Placer,  a  sand-bank  in  the  middle  of  the  port. 
This  anchoring,  suitable  for  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  lies 
west  from  the  river,  and  directly  o{)posite  to  the  ii^kni 
called  Bordones,  about  the  distance  of  one  league  fVom  tb^ 
raouth  of  the  river.  From  this  description  of  the  place  it 
will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that  recourse  must  -Ue 
had  to  lighters  for  loading  and  unloading.  This  port  has 
the  advantage  of  bein^  well  sheltered  against  the  inclenieni 
ry  of  the  weather.''"'   '    '  -I  '•  '•• 


I  of  which,  more  than  sixty  feet  high,  towered 
over  the  landscape.     The  plain  was  covered 
wilh  tufts  of  cassias,  capers,  and  those  arborcs- 
I  cent  mimosas,  which  like  the  pine  of  Italy  ex- 
tend their  branches  in  tiie  form  of  an  umbrella. 
Tite  pennated  leaves  of  the  palms  were  con- 
j  spiciious  on  tlie  azure  of  a  sky,  the  clearness  of 
I  which  was  unsuUied  by  any  trace  of  vapour. 
J  The  sun  was   ascending   rapidly  toward    Uie 
I  zenith.     A  dazzling  light  was  spread  through 
I  the  air,  along  the  whitish  hills  strewed  with  cy- 
1  lindric  cactuses,  and  over  a  sea  ever  calm,  the 
I  shores  of  which   were  peopled  with  alcatras, 
I  ^rets,  and  flamingoes.     The  splendour  of  tlie 
I  day,  the  vivid  colouring  of  the  vegetable  world, 
I  the  forms  of  the  plants,  the  varied  plumage  of 
\-&e  birds,   every  tiling  announced  the  grand 
I  aspect  of  nature  in  the  equinoctial  regions." 

,  The  city,  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  destitute 

lofi-erdure,  is  commanded  by  the  castle.    No 

I'fteeple  or  dome  attracts  from  afar  tlie  eye  of 

I  the  traveller,  but  only  a  few  trunks  of  tama- 

lind,  cocoa,  and  date  treca,  wlllch  rise  above 

the  houses,  the  roots  of  which  are  flat.     The 

surrounding   plains,    especially    those   on    the 

Coasts,  wear  a  melancholy,  dusty,  and  arid  ap' 

peacancc,  while  a  fvimh  and  luxuii.'uit  vegetation 

loints  out  from  afar  the  windings  of  tlie  river, 

:h  separates  the  city  from  the  suburbs,  the 

Jation  of  European  and  mixed  race  from 

|,the  natives  with  a  coppery  tint.     The  lull  of 
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li'ort  St  AnUmio^  soUtaiy,  white,  and  bare,  re- 
flects 8  great  man  of  liglit  and  of  radiant  heat ; 
it  19  compOBed  <^  breGda,  the  strata  of  which 
contain  pelagian  petri&ctions.  In  the  distance, 
toward  the  south,  a  vast  and  gloomy  curtain  of 
mountains  stretches  along*  These  are  the  high 
calcareous  Alps  of  New  Andatusia,  sitfinoonted 
by  sandstone  and  other  ni(Mre  recent  ftmations. 
Mqestic  forests  cover  this  Cordillera  of  the  in^ 
terior,  and  are  joined  by  a  woody  vale  to  the 
open,  clayey  lands,  and  salt  marshea  of  the  eo* 
virons  of  Cumana.  A  few  birds  of  considerable 
size  contribute  to  give  a  particular  phjnriog^ 
nomy  to  these  countries*  On  the  sea-siwr^ 
and  in  the  Gulf,  we  find  ftocks  of  fishing  herooa 
and  alcatras  of  a  very  unwieldy  form,  which 
swim  like  the  swan,  raising  their  wings^  Near« 
er  the  habitation  of  men,  thousands  of  galinaaa 
vultures,  the  true  jackals  of  the  winged  tribe, 
are  ever  busy  in  uncovering  the  carcasses  ci 
animals.  A  gulf  which  contains  hot  ami  sub- 
marine springs,  divides  the  secondary  from  the 
primary  and  schistose  rocks  of  the  peninsula  off 
Araya.  Each  of  these  coasts  is  bathed  by  a 
tranquil  sea  of  an  azure  tint,  and  alwajrs  gent* 
ly  agitated  by  the  same  wind.  A  bright  and 
clear  sky,  with  a  few  light  clouds  at  sunset,  re- 
poses on  the  ocean,  on  the  peninsula  destitute 
of  trees,  and  on  the  plains  of  Cumana,  while  we 
see  the  storms  accumulate  and  descend  in  fer- 
tile showers  among  tlie  inland  mountains.  Thus 


oa  these  coasts,  as  well  as  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  the  eirth  and  the  skies  offer  the  ex- 
tremes of  clear  weather  and  fog^  of  drought 
and  torrents  of  rain,  of  absolute  nudity  and 
never-ceasing  verdure.  In  the  New  Continent, 
the  low  regions  on  the  sea-coasts  differ  as  wide- 
ly Enm  the  inland  mountainous  districts,  as  the 
plains  of  Lower  Egypt  from  the  high  lands  of 
Abyssinia. 

The  castle  of  St  Antonio  is  built  at  the  east- 
cm  extremity  of  the  hill,  but  not  on  the  most 
elevated  point,  being  commanded  on  the  east 
by  an  unfortified  summit.  The  tunal  is  consi- 
dered, both  here  and  eVery-where  in  the  former 
Spanish  colonies,  as  a  very  important  means  of 
military  tlefence  ;  and  when  earthen  works  are 
raised,  the  engineers  are  eager  to  propagate  the 
thorny  opuntia,  and  promote  its  growth,  as  they 
are  careful  to  keep  crocodiles  in  the  ditches  of 
fortified  places.  Under  a  climate  where  orga- 
nized nature  is  bo  powerful  and  active,  man 
summons  as  auxiliaries  in  his  defence  the  carni- 
vorous reptile,  and  the  plant  with  its  armour  of 
formidable  thorns.  The  castle  of  St  Antonio  is 
only  thirty  toises  above  the  level  of  the  waters 
in  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco.  Placed  on  a  naked 
and  calcareous  hill,  it  commands  the  town, 
and  forms  a  very  picturesijue  object  to  vessels 
entering  the  port.  It  forms  a  bright  object 
against  the  dark  curtains  of  those  mountains, 
^i'h^ch  raise  their  summits  to '  the  region  of  the 
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douds,  and  at  which  the  vaporous  and  bluish 
tint  blends  itself  with  the  azure  of  die  tlkj. 

There  is  also  another  fort  in  ruins,  on  the 
south-west :  and  the  entrance  into  the  port  is 
defended  with  inamsidenible  batteries. 

The  military  positions  of  Cumana,  however, 
are  of  little  importance ;  the  citadd  being,  as 
already  said,  commanded  by  a  part  of  the  same 
rock  on  which  it  stands.  Tlie  chief  defence  of 
this  post  is  a  thick  wood  of  the  cactus,  whose 
thorny  shoots  defy  admission  into  its  recesses. 

The  soil  on  which  Cumana  is  built,  forms 
part  of  an  extent  of  ground  that  is  very  remark- 
able in  a  geological  point  of  view.  The  chain 
of  the  calcareous  Alps  of  Brigantin  and  Tata- 
raqual,  stretches  east  and  west  from  the  summit 
of  Imposible  to  the  port  of  Mochima,  and  to 
Campanario.  The  sea,  in  times  far  remote,  ap- 
pears to  have  divided  this  chain  of  the  rocky 
coasts  of  Araya  and  Maniquarez.  The  vast 
Gulf  of  Cariaco  is  owing  to  an  irruption  of  the 
sea ;  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  but  that 
at  this  period  the  waters  covered,  on  the  south- 
em  bank,  the  whole  of  the  ground  impregnated 
with  muriate  of  soda,  through  which  flows  the 
Manzanares.  It  requires  but  a  slight  inspec- 
tion of  the  topographical  plan  of  the  city  of  Cu- 
mana, to  render  this  fact  as  incontestable  as  the 
ancient  abode  of  the  sea  on  the  basins  of  Paris, 
Oxford,  and  Rome.  The  slow  retreat  of  the 
waters  has  turned  into  dry  ground  this  exten- 


tive  plain,  in  whicli  rises  a  group  of  small  Uilbi, 
composed  of  gypsum  and  calcareous  breccia  of 
f<ry  recent  formation. 

The  city  of  Cumana  is  backed  by  this  group, 
^hich  was  formerly  an  island  of  the  Gulf  of 
d'ariaco.  That  part  of  the  plain  whicli  is 
»north  of  the  city  is  called  Plaga  Cliica,  and 
extends  eastward  as  far  as  I'unta  Delgada; 
'^^'here  a  narrow  valley,  covered  with  yellow 
^omplirena,  still  marks  tlie  point  of  the  ancient 
outlet  of  the  waters.  This  valley,  the  entrance 
<3f  vrhicli  is  defended  by  no  exterior  works,  is 

*'  £he  point  where  the  place  is  most  exposed  to 
jit.  military  attack.  An  enemy  might  pass  in 
perfect  safety  between  the  sandy  Point  of 
Barrigon"  and  the^  Manzanares ;  where  the  sea 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco  is 

I  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  deep,  and  farther  to  the 
jBouth-east  even  as  much  as  eighty-scven  fa- 
kfaoms.  A  landing  might  be  effected  near 
tunta  Delgada ;  and  Fort  St  Antonio  and  the 
city  of  Cumana  turned,  without  any  appre- 
liension  from  the  western  batteries  formed  at 
PJaga  Chica,t  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at 
X!erro  Colorado. 
The  cUmate  of  Cumana  is  very  hot ;  the 
elevation  of  the  town  above  the  sea  level  being 
^  only  fifty-three  feet.     From  the  montli  of  Juni; 

I  *  Punta  Arenas  del  Barrigon,  to  tlie  Eouth  of  the  ensile 

ofAraya. 
t  To  tlic  west  of  Lw  Scn-ilos. 
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imiil  the  end  of  October,  Fahrenli^'s  tha« 
mometer  usually  riaet  to  90^  and  aoinetimm 
even  to  95  degrees.    In  that  seaaoot  it  addons 
descends   to   W  daring   the    nigfat.     The 
8ea4ineze  tenqieis  the  heat  of  the  ^im^iff^ 
which  is  otherwise  verj  healthy.    From  the 
oommeneement  of  November  to  (he  end  of 
Harchy  the  heats  are  not  so  great;  the  ther* 
mometer  is  then  between  89^  and  84^  in  the 
day-time,  and  generally  £dQs  to  77^  and  75^ 
during  the  nigfat»    There  is  scarcely  ever  any 
rain  in  the  plain  in  whidi  Cnmana  is  situate, 
though  it  rains  freqiMudy  in  the  adjacent 
mountains.    The  hygrometer  of  Deluc  is  com* 
monly  at  50  degrees  there  during  the  winter, 
and  marks  the  utmost  dryness  from  the  b^in- 
ning  of  November  to  the  beginning  of  June. 
According  to  the  cyanometer  of  Saussure^  there 
are  M  d^rees  of  the  blue  of  the  sky»  whilst  lA 
Caracas  there  are  but  18,  and  in  Europe  gen»- 
raUyl4. 

The  city  of  Cumana,  properly  speaking, 
occupies  the  ground  that  ties  between  tibe^ 
castle  of  St  Antonio,  and  the  small  rivers  of 
Manzanares  and  Santa  Catalina.  The  Deka. 
formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  first  of  these 
rivers,  is  a  fertile  plain  covered  with  aoammees^ 
sapotas  (achras),  plantains,  and  other  plants^ 
activated  in  the  gardens  or  sharas  of  the 
Indians. 

The  river  Manzanares,  which  separates  on 
the  south  the  city  from  the  suburbs  occupied 
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by  U)e  Guiiyqueria  Indianfl,  encompasses  the 
dty  on  the  smith  and  wesL  'i'he  water  of  this 
river  a  the  only  water  drank  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Cumana.  It  has  often  the  disadvantage  of 
not  being  clear,  but  is  seldom  unwholesome. 

The  suburbs  of  Cumana  are  almost  as  popu- 
lous as  the  ancient  town.  We  reckon  three; 
that  of  the  Serrttos,  on  the  road  to  the  Plaga 
C'bica,  where  we  meet  with  some  fine  tamarind 
trees;  that  of  St  Vrancia  toward  the  south- 
ea»t  -,  and  the  great  suburb  of  the  Guayquerias 
or  Guayguerias. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Indian  suburb 
by  degrees  will  extend  as  far  as  the  Embarca- 
dero;  the  plain,  which  is  not  yet  covered  with 
houses  or  huts,  being  more  than  340  toiscs  in 
length.  The  heats  are  somewliat  less  oppres- 
sive on  tlie  side  toward  the  sea-shore  than  in 
the  old  town,  where  the  reverberation  of  the 
calcareous  soil,  and  the  proximity  of  the  moun- 
tain of  St  Antonio,  raise  the  temperature  to  an 
extraordinary  dt^rce.  In  the  suburb  of  the 
Guayquerias,  the  sea  breezes  have  free  access, 
the  soil  is  clayey,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  less 
exposed  from  this  reason  to  the  violent  shocks 
of  earthquakes,  thai]  the  houses  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocks  and  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
hfanzanares. 

In  tile  city  of  Cumana  are  no  very  remark- 
able buildings,  owing  to  the  fatal  cflccts  of  the 
last  earthquake.     All  the  houses  of  Cumana 
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ai^altf»«l^  Andf'lltgiidy  bttitt,'  on  \i»6Dtiht  df 
die  'Ih^^erit^'eftrthquiikeB'  thfey  Mite''  Btpe^ 
AbtiibeA'fMntig  bbmpelied  "them  to' Mcrifice 
beauly  and  eleij^ce  to'p^fBdnal'  tafeCy; ' 

Tills  town' halt  no  pa\iR&  efttaUuhment  for 
th^  education  of  youth :  it  Id  th^rdinre  astdnish- 
ing  to  iind'<aity>llidwledge  anlon^  its  'inhabi- 
tantsL '  Tfa6y '  are '  bat  seldom*  setit  fo  Europe 
for  their  edvieation :  the  most  wedthy  receive 
it  at  Caracas ;  and  the  greater  number  imder 
schoolmasters,  from  whom  they  learn  the  Spa^ 
nish  grammar,  arithmetic,  the  first  elements  of 
geometry,  drawing,  a  little  Latin  and  music. 
Considerable  talent,  application,  and  good  con- 
duct have  been  remarked  in  their  youth,  and 
less  vivadty  and  vanity  than  among  those  at 
Caracas. 

There  was  no  town  clock  in  Cumana  four 
years  ago.  While  M.  de  Humboldt  was  in  that 
town,  in  1900,  he  constructed  a  very  fine  sun- 
dial there.  Wheh  a  stranger  passes'  by  this 
dial,  if  he  be  in  company  with  a  Cumanese,  the 
latter  never  faih  to  say;  "  We  owe  this  suta- 
did  to  the  learned  Baron  de  Humboldf  The 
word  sabiOf  which  they  employ  on  this  occa- 
sion, signifies  in  the  mouth  of  a  Creote  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  both  wise  and  learned.--^ 
I^vaysse  remarked  that  they  never  pronounced 
the  name  of  this  illustrious  traveller,  "Without' 
adding  to  it  the  epithet- of  sabio^  and  they  sperfk 
of  him  with  a  mingled  sentiment  of  admiration 
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I  regard.     Tliey  are  bappy  in  relatiog  UiA  I 
IPinplaisaace  with  which  he  sJicwed  them  hift-  J 
kronomical  instruments,  and  explained  tliei^  I 
Those  who  had  received  letters  or  notesi  J 
oni  him.  preserved  Uiem  carefully,  and  esteem  . 
it  an  lionour  to  have  had  a  correspondence  with- 
him.     These  sentiments  of  the  Cumanese  for 
^b|at  celebrated  man,  are  equally  honourable  to, 
^^■eir  character,  and  to  that  of  the  persouu^f 
^Hho  is  the  object  of  them, 
^r*  This  town  has  a  theatre  mucli  smaller  thaa. 
^Fttiat  of  Caracas,  and  constructed  on  tlic  saaia* 
plan.    It  would  be  siifTocating  to  be  in  a  theatre- . 
built  in  the  European  faBliion  :  besides,  it  rainai  | 
still  more  I'arcly  at  Ciunana  than  at  Caracas^  . 
The  actors  of  Cumana  are  people  of  colour,  ^' 
who  recite  their  parts  with  a  most  tiresome  i  i 
moDotony. 

Buli-feasts,  cock-tighiing,  and  rope-dancing, 
ura  Uie  amusements  most  frequented  by  th^  4 
iiibahttaots  of  Ihis  town,  and  tlie  rest  of.  t 
proviace. 

There  I's  only  one  parish  clutrcii,  and  twittti 
cunvents,  ,1    :  ,t%* 

This  city  lias  been  repeatedly  shook  by  aub-w^ 
teizene  convulsioms;  and  the  nativeii  liavc  a»^ 
tradition,  that  the  GiUf  of  Caiiaco,  was  formed^ 
ftW  earthquake,  juat  before  tJie  tliird  voyage  I 
iolumbus.  '    u{t 

15^10  the  whole  coast  was  shaken,  andj, 
|>city,  then  called  New  ToWdo,  suffered  by 
Vol.  t.  l 
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stDoyed:  an  immense  rent  mm  ntdb  in  the 
coast,  from  wfaick  asphaitiim  and  iMter  isaiiedL 

These  shocks  were  very  firequeat  towards 
the  end  of  the  l6thcentury»  the  sett  often  rising 
fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms. 

On  the  21st  of  October  1766  the. city. was 
overthrown^  and  numbers  of  persons  paished* 
Thetremblii^  of  the  earth  continued  hourly 
for  fourteen  months.  In  I767  the  inhabitants 
encamped  in  the  streets^  when  the  shocks  took 
place  only  once  a#montfa«  A  great  drou^t 
had  happened  in  1766»  but  during  I767  the 
rains  were  so  continual,,  that  the  harvest  was 
very  abundant.  In  this  memorable  earthquake 
the  ground  opened,  and  threw  out  hot  watac» 

In  1794  they  experienced  another  treme&i 
dous  convulsion,  and  on  the  14th  of  December 
1797,  four-fifths  of  the.  dty  were  utterly  des- 
troyed, the  earth  heaving  up  with  loud  subter*' 
raneous  noises.  The  people,  however,  got  into 
the  streets  in  time,  and  a  small  number  only 
perished  of  those  who  sought  for  refuge  in  the 
churches.  Half  an  hour  before  this  happened, 
there  was.  a  strong  sulphureous  smell  near  the 
castle,  and  a  loud  noise  under  the  ground : 
flames  were  also  seen  to  rise  from  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  in  several  other  places.  These 
flames  are  frequently  observed  near  the  city,  on 
the  plains :  they  do  not  burn  the  herbage,  and 
issue  ftom  no  apparent  crevices,  the  pec^e 
calling  them  the  soul  of  the  tyrant  Aguirre. 
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Thougli  so  continually  c?ipo9ed  to  this  dread- 

f 'ftil  calaniity,  the  iiilinbitants  of  Cumnna  an:  in 

Ik  meiuure  insensible  fo  it,  as  tliey  imagine  tlml 

t  never  occurs  but  at  particular  intervals,'  and 

hat  Ihcy  have  always  sufficient  notice  by  the 

I  atate  of  the  weather  and  otlier  occurrences.  ■ 

It  is  true  that  strong  shocks  occur  less  fre- 

[uently  in  a  given  time  at  Cumana  than  at 

Quito,  where  wc  nevertheless  find  sumptuous 

hI  very  lofty  churches.     But  the  earthquakes 

*  Quito  are  violent  only  in  appearance;  and 

x>m  the  particular  nature  of  the  motion  and 

r  the  ground,  no  edifice  there  is  overthrown. 

At  Cuinana,  as  well  as  at  Lima,  and  in  several 

ties  placed  far  from  tlic  mouths  of  burning 

»lcanoc!<s,  it  iiappcns,  that  the  series  of  sliglii 

■ocks  is  intciTiipted  after  a  long  course  of  years 

]r  great  catastrophes,  tliat  resemble  tbo  eHects 

f  Uie  explosion  of  a  mine. 

"Tlie  population  of  Cumana,  says  Humboldt, 

9  been  singularly  exaggerated  in  latter  times. 

I  WOO,  several  colonists,  little  vei-sed  in  ques- 

ms  of  political  economy,  carried  tins  popub- 

(on  to  twenty  thousand  souls  ;  while  the  king's 

fficerft,  employed  in  the  government  o4  the 

ntry,  thought  that  the  city  with  its  suburbs 

i  not  contain  twelve  thousand.     M.  Depons, 

I  tus  valuable  work  on  the  province  of  Cara- 

,  gives  Cumana,  in  lS(.)t*;  neartwcntyhci^t 

jjhousand  inhabitants.    Others  have  carried  this 

,  for  tin  >«ar''')8iU^ito  khirtjr  thoueand. 

U^   'HI  1.1    .,lT  :     l„ |i  ,,.,,;.     ,.,1!, 
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.  When  we  consider  the  slowness  with  which  the 
population  increases  in  Tierra  Firme,  (we  do  not 
speak  of  the  country,  but  of  the  towns),  we  must 
doubt  whether  Cumana  be  already  a  third  more 
populous  than  Vera  Cruz,  the  principal  port  of 
the  vast  kingdom  of  New  Spain.  It  is  even 
«asy  to  prove,  that  in  1802  the  population 
scarcely  exceeded  eighteen  or  nineteen  thou- 
sand souls.  Humboldt  was  favoured  with  a 
sight  of  the  different  memoirs,  which  the  go- 
vernment had  procured  to  be  drawn  up  on  the 
statistics  of  the  country,  at  the  time  when  the 
question  was  agitated,  whether  the  revenue  of 
the  farm  of  tobacco  could  be  replaced  by  a 
personal  tax  ?  and  he  thinks  that  his  estimation 
rests  on  solid  foundation. 

An  enumeration  made  in  1792  gives  Cumana 
but  10,740  inhabitants,  reckoning  the  suburbs 
and  scattered  houses  a  league  round.  Don 
Manuel  Navarette,  an  officer  of  the  treasury, 
asserts,  that  the  error  of  this  enumeration  can- 
not be  a  third  or  even  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
number.  On  comparing  the  annual  registers 
of  baptisms,  we  observe  but  a  feeble  increase 
from  1790  to  1800,  The  women,  it  is  true, 
are  extremely  fruitful,  especially  the  natives ; 
but  though  the  small-pox  be  yet  unknown  iii 
this  country,  the  mortality  of  infants  is  prodi- 
gious, on  account  of  the  extreme  carelessness  in 
which  they  live,  and  the  pernicious  custom  of 
eating  green  and  indigestible  fruits.    The  num- 


|W  of  birtbs  generally  amounts  from  iiVES  hitii^ 
I  dred  and  twenty  to  six  hundred,  winch  imti- 
I  Cates  at  most  a  population  of  sixteen  thousand 
IttgUt  hundred  souls.    We  may  be  assured  tliat 
I  til  the  Indian  children  are  baptized,  and  in- 
1  scribed  on  the  registers  of  the  parishes ;  and 
■  supposing  that  the  population  in  180U  had  been 
■twenty-six  thousand  souls,   there  would  have 
'been  but  one  single  birth  to  forty-three  indi- 
viduals, while  the  ratio  of  births  to  the  whole 
(Hjpulation  is  in  France  as  twenty-eight  to  a 
hundred,   and  in   the   equinoctial   regions  of 
Mexico  as  seventeen  to  a  liundred.* 

This  city  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  add 

healthiness  of  its  chmatc,  on  account  of  the 

heat  being  moderated  by  the  sea  breezes. 

Not  being  so  rich  as  the  Caracans,  the  Cuma- 

e  are  brought  up  with  principles  of  economy 

md  industry :  in  general  they  are  inclined  to 

ustness.     Some  ap{>1y  themselves  to  the  mc- 

.nical  arts  j    others  to  the  Bshcries.     They 

lave  also  a  great  partiality  for  trading  with  the 

Neighbouring  colonies  of  other  nations ;  and, 

lij'  their  activity  and  prudence,  they  make  con- 

iderable  profits  with  small  capitals. 

Hence  farms  and  country-seats  adorn  the 
nnks  of  the  Manzanares.  At  a  httle  distance 
x>m  the  city  these  are  beautifullv  situate, 
mid  groves  of  cactus,  tamarinds,  braziletoes, 

[(  •  For  •  more  niinuU;  account  of  manners  al  Cunianiv, 
iec  Chap.  III. 
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the'enoriMiis'teiba^.paitBSy  i&c  ^mdithe  soil  is 
so  rich  for  paiihirage, .  that  vexceUent  milk  and 
butter  are  produced  The  milk  ronuina  ftoh 
when  jcept»  not  in  the  oalabariiea  lof  . verjr  thick 
ligneous  £bresy  but  in  porous  earthen  ^ebsela 
from  Mansanares.  ^  A  prejudice  iprerraient  in 
the  countries  of  the  norths  sajrs  Humbol^  had 
long!  led  me  to  believe  that  caws  under  the 
torrid'  zonk  did  not  yield  rich:  milk ;  imt  my 
abode  at  Comana,  and  especialiy  an/excursiaa 
thnnigh  the  HPast  plains  <^  Calabozo,  covered 
with  grasses  and'iheirbaceous  sensitive  plants, 
convinced  me  that  the  ruminating  animds-  of 
Europe  become  perfectly  habituated  to  the 
most  scorching  :climates9  provided  they  find 
water .  and  good  nourishment  The  milk  is 
excellent  in  the  provinces  of  New  Andalusia, 
Barcelona,  and;  Venezuela  (^  and  the  butter  .is 
better  dn  the  plains  of  the  equinoptial  zone  than 
on  the  ridge  of  the  Andes^  where  the  Alpine 
plants,  enjoying,  in  no  season  a  sufficiently  hi^ 
temperature,  are  less  aromatic  tlianon  the 
Pyrenees,  the  mountains  of  Estremadura,  imd 
those  of  Greece." 

Amidst  the  fvroductions  whidi  Cumana  adds 
to  •commerce,'  cacao  imts,  and  the  oil  extracted 
from  4hem,  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  i  Medi*' 
cinal  plants  might  also  figure  among  Abe  com* 
mercial  articles,'  if  the  inhabitants  had  an  exact 
knowledge  of  them,  and  were  not  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  bejprepared. 
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Xhere  are  also  a  variety  of  aiomatics,  which 
perish  on  the  same  spot  where  nature  has  pro- 
tliiccd  them. 

Their  articles  of  exportation  are  cattle, 
emoked  meat  (tasajo),  and  salted  fish,  which 
commodities  they  have  in  great  abundance. 
The  number  of  fish  taken  in  the  latitudes  of 
Cumana,  allow  of  salting  an  astonishing  quan^ 
tity,  and  of  making  large  shipment*  to  Caracas, 
and  the  other  cities  of  these  provinces,  and  to 
export  also  to  the  Windward  Islands,  whenco 
they  bring  back  in  return,  iron,  implements  of 
husbandry,  provisions,  and  contraband  goods. 
ITie  cargoes  arc  always  of  very  little  value. 
They  are  contented  with  moderate  profits, 
•hich  they  increase  by  multiplying  their  voy- 
Ffom  funds  of  four  or  five  thousand 
hard  dollars,  which  in  other  places  would  ap- 
pear insufficient  for  any  commercial  enterprise, 

■e  or  six  families  in  Cumana  can  derive  a 
Ifcuntcnancc.  Activity  and  assiduity  consti- 
tute the  source  from  which  the  ease  which 
icigns  there  proceeds. 

The  retail  trade  of  Cumana  i»  almost  ea- 
[Sirely  in  the  liands  of  the  Catalans,  Biscayans, 
Canarians.    Those  men  are  chiefly  sailors, 

lo  have  begun  to  open  simp  with  a  few  dol- 
and  wJio,  in  a  few  years,  acquire  fortunes 
their  frugality  and  industry.  If  a  man  of 
country  lands  without  a  farthing,  tiic  first 

itiilan  he  meets  takes  him  to  his  house,  gives 
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him  work*  car  recommends  fahn  to  aome  of  hs 
countiymeD.  There  are  many  countries  in 
which  one  brother  would  not  do  for  another 
that  which  a  Catalan  is  always  inclined  to  do 
for  his  coantryman.  It  was  the  Catalans  who 
tau^t  the  inhabitants  of  Cumana,  and  the 
adjacent  provinces,  to  derive  advantage  firom 
various  local  productions.  For  instance,  firom 
cocoa  nuts,  they  make  oil  from  the  pulp  they 
contain;  with  this  pulp  they  also  make  an 
emulsion,  which  is  substituted  for  that  of  aL 
monds^  and  with  it  again  they  make  very  good 
orgeat,  which  is  sold  extremely  cheap  in  their 
coflfee-houses.  The  Catalans  were  the  first  who 
established  .  rc^  manufactories  at  Cumana, 
where  they  make  excellent  cables  of  the  bark 
of  the  mahet  (genus  bombaz),  also  twine  and 
cords  of  the  aloe  (agave  fbetida),  &c.  - 

Two  pounds  of  .beef  are  sold  at  Cumana  for 
twopence-halfpenny;  and  twenty-two  pounds 
of  salt  meat  at  from  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence  to  four  shillings  and  twopence,  f^sh  is 
never  weighed  there :  some  days  there  is  such 
a  quantity  caUght.  by  the  fishermeta,  that  th^ 
give  f^sHf  twelve^  or  fifteen  pounds  weight  for 
fivepenee* .  The  poor .  go  to  the  sea-side  with 
maizeir  cakes,. aad  eggs,  and  barter  them  for 
€ish*t  E^B  are  the  small  change  in  Cumana, 
Caracas,!  and  other  provinces  of  Venezuela, 
whecf  4)appey* '  pail)  is  unknown ;  the  ^sm^diefct 
pi^ct^^io-iHilculalMn  being  «  medio-real  in  ^stlver^ 
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hrortb  twopence-battpeDiiT'ki'If'one  goes'  into 

I  shop  bo  buy  something  vrortli  less  tban  tvro- 

ence-lialfpeuDy,  tliey  give  as  change  two  or 

,  for  a  tiozen  of  ^gs  there  is  worth 

oly  twopence-halfpenny.      TJiat  is  alao  the 

rice  of  a  measure  of  cxccUevt  inilk,  ahouta 

buart.     A  slicep  is  sold  for  n  dollar  f  a  tine 

hirkey  for  twenty  or  tweiity.Hvu  pence ;  a  fowl 

r  tivepence ;  a  fat  capon  for  frotii  sevenpencc 

lalfpeony  to  tenpence ;  a  duck  at  the  same 

game  and  wild-fowl  are  frequently  sold 

fj^eapet  than    butcher's  meat;    and  all  those 

articles  are  still  cheaper  iu  tlie  small  towns  of 

iie  interior. 

'  I  lived,  says  Lavaysse,  at  the  hest  and 
learest  hotel  in  Ciimana,  at  a  dollar  per  day, 
including  the  expeuses  oi'  my  son  and  servant. 
CThey  gave  us  tor  breakfast,  cold  meats,  fish, 
^ocolatu,  cofiee,  tea,  andSpani^  wine:  ait  ex- 
Klleut  dinner,  with  Spanish  and  French  wines, 
lofiee  and  liqueurs :  in  the  evening,  cliocolute. 
t  was  well  lodged  and  hgbted.  I  should  have 
Kfexpeiided  hut  lialf  that  sum  if  I  had  gone  to 
ard  end  lodge  in  a  family:  In  short,  there 
B  not  a  coimtry  in  the  world,  wliere  one  may 
live  cheaper  than  in  the  province  of  Cunaana. 
>An  excellent  dinner  may  lie  had  there  tor  ten- 
fienoe,  not  including  wine,  which  docs  not  cost 
more  than  fivepence  ])er  bottle  to  those  who 
-jiwy  a  quantity  of  it.  Poor  people  drink  punch, 
irhich.is  at  a  very  low  rate,  i'or  it  does  not  cost 
labov'c  one  penny  per  quart." 


r  The  neighbourhood  of  Cumaiui  is  infested 
with  the  rattlesnake,  t&e  coral  vipers,  oenti. 
pedes,  &c.  In. this  respect,  ^the  arid  j^ain . of 
Cumana  exhilHts  after  violent  showers  an.  ex- 
traordinaiy  phenomenon.  The  ^ardi,  drenched 
.with  rain,  and  heated  again  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  emits  that  musky  odour,  which  under  the 
torrid  zone  is  common  to  aniinals  of  very  di£b. 
xent  classes,->-4x>  the  jaguar,  the  small  species  of 
the  tiger  cat,  the  thick-nosed  tapir,  the  galinazo 
vulture,  the  crocodile,  vipers,  and  rattlesnakes. 
The  gaseous  emanations,  which  are  liie  vdii- 
des  of  this  aroma  (odour),  seem  toiie  evdved 
in  proportion  only  as  the  mould,  containing  4lie 
spoils  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  reptiles, 
worms,  and  insects,  begins  to  be*impr^nated 
with  water.  I  have  seen  Indian  children,  says 
Humboldt,  of  tiie  tribe  of  the  Chaymas,  draw 
i>ut  from  the  earth  and  eat  millepedes  or  scolo* 
pendras,  eighteen  inches  long  and  seven  lines 
broad.  Whenever  the  soil  is  turned  up,  we 
are  struck  with  the  mass  of  organic  substances, 
which  by  turns  are  developed,  transformed  and 
decomposed.  Nature  in  these  climates  appears 
more  active,  more  fruitful,  we  might  even  say 
.more  prodigal  of  life. 

Near  Cumana^  the  most  noted  mountains  are 
the  Cerro,  or  chain,  of  the  Brigantin,  about 
eighteen  miles  distant. 

The  passage  to  the  plains  of  the  interior  lies 
over  a  part  of  the  cb^  known  by  the  name  of 
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l^e  Itnposible,  over  which  a  new  road  isicar- 
jqrtDg  on,  tlie  present  one  being  very  steep. 
i-Thia  chain  is  continued  to  the  extremity  of  the 
■Gulf  of  Cariaco,  and  tbrins  Llic  barrier  between 
(it  and  tbe  ocean. 

Storms  are  formed  in  the  centre  of  this  Cor- 

I  dillcra ;    and  we   see  from  afar  thick  clouds 

|iesolve  themselves  into  abundant  rains,  while, 

tiring  seven  or  eight  months,  not  a  drop  oi' 

\maiec  Gtlh  at  Cumana. 

The  Brigantin,  which  is  the  highest  part  of 
r  this  chaiii,  raises  itself  in  a  very  picturesque 
manner  behind  Brtto  and  Tataraqual.  It  took 
its  name  iroin  the  form  of  a  very  deep  valley 
OD  the  northern  declivity,  which  resembles  Uie 
inside  of  a  ship.  The  summit  of  tliis  mountitin 
I  almost  bare  of  vcget;i.tion,  and  flattened  like 
hat  of  Mawna  lioa  in  the  &mdwich  Islands. 
3t  is  a  perpendicular  wall,  or,  to  use  a  more  e»- 
ircssivc  term  of  the  Spanish  navigators,  a  tabic 

..  Tbe  governor  of  Cumana  had  sent,  in  I7!i7» 

I  band  of  determined  men  to  explore  this  en- 

-cly  desert  country,  and  to  open  a  direct  roiid 

t  New  Barcelona  by  the  summit  of  the  mesa. 

kt  was  reasonably  expected  that  this  way  would 

e  shorter,  and  less  dangerous  to  tlie  health  of 

ravellers,  than  tliat  which  was  pursued  by  the 

Buricrs  along  the  coasts  i  but  every  attempt 

■ts  cross  the  chain  nf  the  mountains  of  tlie  Bti,- 

j^itin  was  truitless.     In  this  part  of  America, 
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OS  in  New  Holland  to  the  west  of  iSdney  Town, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  height  of  the  Cordilleras 
as  the  form  of  the  rocks,  that  presents  obstacles 
difficult  to  surmount. 

The  longitudinal  valley  formed  by  the  lofly 
mountains  of  the  interior,  and  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  the  Cerro  de  San  Antonio,  is  traversed 
by  the  Rio  Manzanares.  This  plain,  which  is 
the  only  thoroughly  wooded  part  in  the  environs 
of  Cumana,  is  called  the  Plain  des  Charas,*  on 
account  of  the  numerous  plantations  which  the 
inhabitants  have  begun  for  some  years  past 
along  the  riven  A  narrow  path  leads  from  the 
hill  of  San  Francisco  across  the  forest  to  the 
hospice  of  the  Capuchins,  a  very  agreeable 
country-house,  which  the  Aragonese  monks 
have  built  as  a  retreat  for  old  infirm  mission- 
aries, who  can  no  longer  fulfil  the  duties  of 
their  ministry. 

The  waters  of  the  Manzanares  are  very  lim- 
pid, and  happily  it  has  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  Manzanares  of  Madrid,  which  ap- 
pear^  the  narrower  from  the  contrast  of  the 
sumptuous  bridge  by  which  it  is  crossed,  it 
takes  its  source,  like  all  the  rivers  of  Neyr 
Andalusia,  in  a  part  of  the  savannahs  (Uanos) 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Plateaux  of  Jonora^ 

*  Chacra,  by  corruption  Chara,  a  hut  or  cottage  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden.  The  wdrd  Ipure  has  tlic  same  sig- 
AfficatioD. 
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Amana,  and  Giiaiiipa,+   which  receives,  near 

he  Indian  village  of  San  Fernando,  tlie  watens 

Jof  the  Rio  Juatiillo.     It  has  been  several  times 

■oposed  to  the  government,  but  always  with- 

ut  success,  to  construct  a  dyke  at  the  first 

Jlpure,  in  order  to  form  artificial  irrigations  iu 

I  the  plain  of  Charas;  because,  notwitlistanding 

kits  apparent  sterility,  the  soil  is  extremely  pro- 

Iductive,   wlierevcr  humidity  is  joined  to  the 

pfceat  of  the  climate.    The  cultivators,  who  are 

but  in  narrow  circumstances  at  Cumana,  were 

gradually  to  refund  the  money  advanced  for 

the    construction   of  the  sluices.     Meanwhile 

I  Persian  wheels,  pumps  worked  by  mules,  and 

'  other  hydraulic  but  imperfect  machines,  have 

I  |>een  erected,  to  serve  till  this  project  is  carried 

,  into  execution. 

The    banks   of    the    Manzanares   are    very 

Iflteasant,  and  shadowed  by  mimosas,  erithrinaa, 

■■tfeibas,  and  other  trees  of  gigantic  growth. 

At  the  Point  of  Araya,  near  to  Cumana,  are 

»e  new  salt  works.     A  solitary  house  stands 

Ijn  a  plain  destitute  of  vegetation,  near  a  battery 

f  three  guns,  which  is  the  only  defence  of  this 

LSt,  since  the  destruction  of  the  fort  of  St 

blames.     It  is  surprising  that  a  salt  work  which 

formerly  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Enghsli, 

Dutch,   and  other  maritime  powers,  has  not 

f  Thcac   ihrec   enununces  bear  itie  names  of  mesas, 
T'tables.     An  immense  plain  has  an  almost  imperceptible 
rile  from  both  tides  to  tlie  middle,  wittioui  miy  appkamncc 
ormounia'nti  or  liilh. 
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given  rise  to  a  village  or  even  a  farm :  a  few 
Iiiits  only  of  poor  Indian  Jishermen  are  tbiind 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Point  of  Araya. 

We  see  at  the  same  time  from  this  spot  the 
islet  of  Cubagiia,  the  lofty  hills  of  Margarita, 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  St  Jago,  the  Cerro  de 
la  Vela,  and  the  calcareous  chain  of  the  Bri- 
gantin,  which  bounds  the  horizon  toward  the 
south. 

The  new  salt  works  of  Araya  have  five  reser- 
voirs or  pits,  the  largest  of  which  have  a  regu- 
lar form,  and  two  thousand  ilirec  hundred 
square  toiscs  surface.  Their  mean  depth  is 
eight  inches.  Use  is  made  both  of  the  rain 
waters,  which  by  filtration  collect  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  plain,  and  of  the  water  of  the  sea, 
which  enters  by  canala,  or  martelli^res,  when 
the  flood-tide  is  favoured  by  the  winds.  The 
situation  of  these  salt  works  is  less  advanta- 
geous than  that  of  the  mere.  The  waters 
which  fall  into  the  latter  pass  over  steeper 
slopes,  washing  a  greater  extent  of  ground. 
The  natives  make  use  of  hand-pumps  to  con- 
vey the  sea-water  from  one  principal  reservoir 
into  the  pits.  It  wonid  nevertheless  be  easy 
enough  to  employ  the  wind  as  the  moving 
power,  since  the  breeze  always  blows  strong 
on  these  coasts.  The  earth  already  washed 'is 
never  carried  away  here,  as  is  the  custom  from 
lime  to  time  in  the  island  of  Margarita ;  nor 
have  wells  been  dug  in  the  muriatiierou&clay, 
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to  find  strata  richer  in  muriat  of  soda.  The 
'salt  men  generally  complain  of  want  of  rain ; 
and  in  the  new  salt  works  it  appears  difficnU. 
to  determine  what  is  the  quantity  of  salt  that 
18  owing  solely  to  the  waters  of  the  sea.  The 
fflativea  estimate  it  at  a  sLxth  of  the  total  pro- 
duce. The  evaporation  is  extremely  strong, 
and  favoured  by  the  constant  motion  of  the 
air;  so  that  the  salt  is  collected  in  eighteen  or 
twenty  days  after  the  pits  are  filled.  Hum- 
boldt tbund*  the  temperature  of  the  salt  water 
in  the  pits  SS'S",  while  the  air  in  the  shade  was 
.  e7'2%  and  the  sand  on  the  coast  at  six  inches 
'  depth  4'^'5°.  He  was  surprised  to  see  that  the 
thermometer  plunged  into  the  sea  rose  oidy  to 
aS'l".  This  low  temperature  is  owing  perliaps 
to  the  shaals  which  surround  the  peninsida  of 
Araya  and  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  on  the 
edges  of  which  the  lower  strata  of  water  mix 
with  the  waters  of  the  surface. 

Though  the  muriat  of  soda  is  manufactured 
■with  less  care  in  the  peninsula  of  Araya  than 
tit  the  salt  works  of  Europe,  it  is  nevertheless 
purer,  and  contains  less  of  earthy  murials  and 
sulphats.  We  are  ignorant  whether  this  purity 
may  be  attributed  to  the  part  of  the  salt  which 
is  furnished  by  tJie  sea ;  for  though  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  the  quantity  of  the  salt 
dissolved  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  nearly 
the  same  under  every  zone,  it  is  not  less  uin 

•  Tlie  IStli  of  August  1799.  at  three  in  the  morning. 
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certain^  whether  the  proportion  between  the 
muriat  of  soda^.  the  muriat  and  aulphat  of 
magnesia,  and  the  sulphat  and  carbonat  of 
lime,  be  equally  invariable. 

The  royal  administration  of  the  salt  wwks 
of  Araya,  dates  only  from  the  year  1792.  Be- 
fore that  period,  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
Indian  fishermen,  who  manufactured  salt  at 
their  pleasure,  and  sold  it,  paying  the  govern- 
ment the  moderate  sum  of  diree  hundred  pias- 
tres. The  price  of  the  fan^a  was  then  four 
reals;*  but  the  salt  was  extremely  impure, 
grey,  mixed  with  earthy  particles,  and  sur- 
charged with  muriat  and  sulphat  of  magnesia* 
As  the  manufacture  or  labour  of  the  salt- 
makers  was  also  carried  on  in  the  most,  irre^ 
gular  manner,  salt  was  often  wanted  for  cur- 
ing meat  and  fish— a  circumstance  that  has  a 
powerful  influence,  in  these  countries,  on  the 
progress  of  industry,  as  the  lower  class  of 
people  live  on  fish,  and  a  small  portion  of 
tasajo.  Since  the  province  of  Cumana  has- 
become  dependent  on  the  intendancy  of  Cara- 
cas, the  sale  of  salt  is  under  the  excise }  and 
the  fanega,  which  the  Guayquerias  sdd  at  half 
a  piastre,  costs  a  piastre  and  a  half.  This  aug- 
mentation of  price  is  slightly  compensated  by 
a  greater  purity  of  the  salt,  and  by  the  faci- 
lity with  which  the  fishermen  and  farmers  can 

*  Eight  of  these  reals  are  equivalent  to  a  piastre,  or  one 
hundred  and  five  sous  French  money,  (4s.  d-^d.  Englisl|). 


I  procure  it  in  ubundance  duri  tig  the  'whole  yeail£d 
JThe  salt'-worin  of  Araya  yielded  the  treasutyil 
lis  17U9  a  clear  income  of  eight  thousand  pt{i»f> 

.  From  these  statistical  accounts  it  results,  tliat 

I  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  of  no  great  import-- 

|ance  considered  as  a  branch  of  industry.  ' 

■  The  consumption  of  salt  amounted  in  1799' 

ud  1800,  in  tlie  two  proviuces  of  Cumana  and 

ircelona,  to  nine  or  ten  thousand  fanegaa," 

(ch  sixteen  arrobas,  or  iour  hundrod-weighti' 

iiis  consumption  is   very   considerable,    and' 

^ven,  if  we  deduct  from  the  total  population  < 

I  fift)'  thousand  Indians,  wiio  cat  verv  little  saltj  ■ 

raixty  pounds  for  each  person.     In  France,  ac- 

I  cording  to   M.    Necker,   twelve  or  fourteen" 

L  jKHimls  only  are  reckoned  ;  and  this  diffbrcncc;j 

must  be  attributed  to  the  quantity  of  salt  cn)*>t 

]o>xrd  in  curing  meat.     Salt  beef,  called  tasa«  i 

b  is  tiic  moitt  taiportant  article  of  export  fromi 

rcdoos.     Of  nine  or  ten  llioueuud  fanegaa<i 

isfaed  by  the  tvo  proviuces  united,  tbreoi 

md  only  are  produced  by  the  salt  work*-' 

f'Araya:  the  rest  is  extracted  from  Uie  sua '■ 

Nitur  at  the  Morro  of  Barcelona,  at  Pozuelos,.) 

::Pirilu,  and  in  the  GoHb  Triste.-    In  Mcxi-  - 

,  the  salt  lake  of  Penon  Blanco  alone  fur-. 

I  yearly  more  than  two  liimdrcil  and^l^*  i 

lusand  fiuiegas  of  unpuriiicd  salt.      '   iiv'   /til 

The  province  of  Caracas  possesses  fine  salt 

ni^ks.at.LoB  Roqufes. '  Thai'WhitiK,  foiffii^rlV  , 
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existed  at  the  small  idand  of  TortaglB,  nviierd 
the  soil  is  strongty  imprecated  with  mliriat  of 
soda,  was  desfrorfed  hj  order  of  the  Spanish 
goverament.  A  canal  was  made,  by  which 
tl^e  sea  has  free  access  to  the  sidt  marshes. 
Foreign  nations  who  have  coloniea  in  the  West 
Indies,  frequented  tUs  uninhabited  island} 
and  the  coatt  of  Madrid,  from  views  of  8uiBt>i- 
cioos  policy,  was  apprehensive  that  tile  salt 
works  of  Tortttga  wonld  have  giteu  rise  to 
settlements,  by  menus  of  which  an  tUicit  trade 
would  have  been  carried  on  with  Tierra  Firme. 
A  few  huts  are  established  on  the  peainsula 
of  Araya,  where  the  Indians  keep  large  flocks 
<^  goats.  This  stripe  of  land  was  the  first  phce 
where  the  Spaniards  b^an  to  found  a  town  ; 
and  it  contains  springs  and  masses  of  petro- 
leum ;  this  substance  existing  also  on  its  coasts 
at  Cape  de  la  Brea,  Punta  Soto,  and  Guararito. 
A  stream  of  naphtha  issues  from  the  bed  of  the 
sea  near  these  shores,  and  &xrms  a  visible  spot, 
1000  feet  in  diameter,  among  the  weeda  with 
which  the  beach  is  covered. 
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SECTION  VI. 


THE  OTHER  TOWKS  OF  NEW  ANDALUSIA  AM> 
NEW  DAHCELONA. 


1.  Nbw  Barcelona,  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  the  snnie  name,  is  situate  in  a  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Neveri,  iialf  a 
league  distant  from  the  sea,  in  10°  K/  north 
latitude,  and  r>4''  +7'  west  longitude.  It  is 
twelve  leagues  from  Cumana  in  a  direct  Hue ; 
but  the  windings  which  it  is  necessary  to  make 
ro  avoid  bad  roads,  make  it  a  journey  of  twenty 
hours,  it  is  reckoned  ten  marine  leagues  by 
sea  from  the  port  of  Uarcelona  to  that  of 
Cumana. 

On  ascending  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
about  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  we  observe, 
on  an  eminence  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
city,  a  fort  erected  for  the  protection  of  vessels 
which  anchor  not  tar  from  it,  in  a  bay  so  shal- 
low as  not  to  be  capable  of  atlmitliiig  vessels 
of  considerable  size.  This  port,  if  it  may  he 
so  called,  affords  no  shelter  but  against  the 
breeze:  but  at  the  distance  of  one  league  to 
the  north,  the  island  of  Borracha,  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  presents,  on  its  south  side,  a  safij 
harbour  for  ships  of  the  largest  size. 

From  the  hill  of  Barcelona,  the  coast  runs 
to  the  horth-cast,  as  far  as  Cumana,  which  is 
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at  the  distance  of  two  leagues.  \  That  space  is 
filled  with  a  chain  of  islands  not  far  removed 
from  the  coast  Some  of  these  are  provided 
with  bays  and  ports ;  but  they  are.of.no  great 
consequence. 

Barcelona  has  a  population  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand souls,  a  single  parish  church,  and  an  hos- 
pital for  the  Franciscans  who  support  the .  nods- 
sions  of  this  part.  It  is  neither  handsomely 
nor  agreeably  constructed.  Its  unpaved  streets 
are  extremely  muddy  in  rainy  weather ;  and 
in  dry  seasons  they  are  covered  with  a  dust  so 
light  that  the  least  breath  raises  it  in  the  air» 
The  immense  quantity  of  hogs  fed  there,  induce 
in  the  city  a  number  of  stinking  and  infectious 
sties,  which  corrupt  the  air  and  frequently  create 
diseases.  In  1803,  however,  the  commandant 
of  the  place  took  measures  for  removing  from 
the  town  an  infection  which  could  not  but 
poison  its  residence. 

This  town  had,  in  1807,  a  population  of 
15,000  persons  -,  half  whites  and  half  Mulattoes 
and  Negroes. 

Alcedo,  with  his  usual  negligence,  sa3rs  that 
the  climate  of  Barcelona  is  more  unhealthy 
than  that  of  Cumana.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse : 
the  climate  of  Cumana  is  very  healthy,  though 
hot,  because  it  is  extremely  dry ;  and  that  of 
the  town  of  Barcelona  unhealthy,  from  the  op*» 
posite  causes. 

Cultivation  is  exceedingly  neglected  at  Bar- 
celona and  its  environs.     The  valleys  best 
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cultivated  are  those  of  Capiriinal  and  Brigantin. 
There  are  others  etjually  fertile,  which  remait) 
totally  neglected ;  and  altogether  they  do  not 
yield  above  three  thousand  quintals  of  cacao, 
and  some  little  cotton. 

In  the  jurisdiction  of  Barcelona  comraence 
those  immense  plains,  which  stretch  with  those 
of  Caracas  as  far  south  as  the  Orinoco.  They 
are  covered  with  excellent  pasturage,  and  feed 
innumerable  herds  of  cattle  and  mules,  which 
are  mostly  kept  on  tlie  banks  of  tlie  rivers. 
Such  immense  quantities  were  killed  before  the 
Revolution,  that  the  trade  was  at  one  time  very 
considerable,  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  being 
noted  for  their  skill  in  salting  meat;  but  just 
after  the  first  symptoms  of  this  struggle,  the 
plains  became  infested  witli  robbers,  who  de- 
prived the  owners  of  their  beasts,  and  greatly 
]essen_ed  the  value  of  the  trade.  Hides,  tallow, 
oxen,  mules,  jirked  and  salted  beef,  conse- 
quently form  the  great  commercial  articles  of 
this  port.  This  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  with 
the  Havannali  and  West  India  Islands. 

Barcelona  is  also  the  emporium  for  the  con-, 
traband  goods  of  Trinidad  j  and  hence  they 
are  dispersed  through  all  the  inland  provinces. 
The  value  of  this  trade  has  been  computed  at 
400,000  dollars  annually. 

Barcelona  has  been  fortified  by  having  a 
small  fort  erected  on  an  eminence  on  the  right 
bant  of  the  Neveri,  about  400  feet  above  the 
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sea.  But  this  is  commanded  on  the  south  by 
a  more  lofty  hill. 

3.  Cariaco.-»«iAs  we  proceed  to  the  east  of 
Cumana,  the  first  object  which  attracts  our  at- 
tention is  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  formed  by  a  part 
of  the  coast  of  Cumana,  the  Point  pf  Araya, 
and  the  Barrigoa.  It  extends  ten  leagues  from 
east  to  west,  and  is  three  (in  some  places  four) 
lef^es  broad*  Its  depth,  at  the  middle  of  the 
Gulf)  is  from  80  to  100  fathoms.  Its  waters 
-are  as  placid  as  those  of  the  lake :  the  reason  is, 
that  it  is  protected  by  the  mountains  which 
surround  it  from  all  other  winds  except  the  sea 
breeze ;  but  to  that  it  is  left  entirely  exposed, 
and  consequently  must  experience  an  agitotion 
of  its  waters  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the 
breeze.  This  Gulf  offers,  in  all  parts  of  its 
coast,  good  anchorage,  and  natural  wharfs  con* 
venient  for  shipping.  On  each  side,  th^  land 
presents  two  amphitheatres,  ornamented  with 
the  most  beautiful  and  varied  vegetation,  and  a 
cultivated  landscape.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
Gulf,  to  the  east,  is  the  fine  plain  of  Cariaco, 
watered  by  the  navigable  river  of  the  same 
name.  At  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  mouth 
is  the  town,  or  ratlier  the  large  village  of  Caria- 
co, which,  in  the  Spanish  official  papers,  bears 
the  name  of  San  Felipe  de  Austria. 

The  plain  of  Cariaco  is  filled  with  plantations^ 
huts,  and  groups  of  cocoa  and  palms.  The  hill 
behind  the  town  is  named  Buena\dsta.     This 
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I  liill  u  WOTtliy  o("  the  name  it  bears,  since  from 
I  it  may  be    seen  the  town  of  Cariaco  in  tin: 
L  midst  of  a  vast  plain  tilled  with  plantations, 
Phuts,  and  scattered  groups  of  palm  trees.     To 
[  the  M-est  of  Cariaco  extends  the  wide  Gulf, 
I  wbich  a  wall  of  rock  separates  from  the  ocean  j 
I  and  toward  the  east  arc  seen,  like  bluish  clouds, 
\  Ifie  high  mountains  of  I'aria  and  Areo.    This 
Eh  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent 
|iro«pect8  that  can  be  enjoyed  on  the  coast  of 
'  Anflalusia. 
The  pojuilation  of  the  town  was  about  7000 
persons  in  I8O7. — "  In  this  town,  says  Hum- 
boldt, we  found  a  great  number  of  persons,  who, 
~hy  a  certain  case  in  their  manners,  enlargement 
r  their  ideas,  and   I  must  add,  by  a  marked 
btedUection  for  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  discovered  tJiat  they  had  held  frequent 
intercourse  with    foreigners.     There,    for   the 
t  time,  in  these  climates,  wc  heard  the  names 
'  Franklin  and  Washington  pronounced  with 
mthasiasm.     The  expressions  of  this  cnthu- 
:  were  mingled  with  complaints  on  the 
lal  state  of  New  Andalusia,  the  enumeration 
'■often  exaggerated  of  its  natui-al  riches,   and 
ardent  and  anxious  wishes  that  happier  times 
might  arrive."     This  disposition  of  mind  wae 
Lttriking  to  a  traveller  who  had  just  witnesRcd, 
md  90  nearly,  the  great  agitations  of  Europe. 
:  foreboded  as  yet  nothing  hostile  and  vio- 
tent,  no  determinate  direction.    There  was  that 
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degree  of  vagueness  in  the  ideas  and  the  exprea- 
sions,  which  characterizes,  in  nations  as  in  in- 
dividuals, a  state  of  half  cultivation,  an  imma- 
ture  display  of  civilization.  Since  the  island 
of  Trinidad  has  become  an  Euglish.colony,  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province 
of  Cumana,  especially  the  coast  of  Paria  and 
the  Gulf  of  the  same  name,  have  changed  their 
appearance.  Strangers  have  settled  there,  and 
have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  coffise 
tree,  the  cotton  tree,  and  the  sugar-cane  of 
Otaheite.  The  population  has  greatly  increas- 
ed at  Carupano,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Rio 
Caripe,  at  Guira,  and  at  the  new  town  of  Pun- 
ta  de  Piedra,  built  opposite  Spanish  Harboiur 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The  soil  is  so  fertile 
in  the  Golfo  Triste,  that  the  maize  3delds  two 
harvests  in  the  year,  and  produces  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  times  the  quantity  sown.  The 
isolated  situation  of  the  settlements  has  favour^ 
ed  the  trade  with  foreign  colonies ;  and,  from 
the  year  1797f  &  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
the  ideas  of  the  people,  the  consequences  of 
which  would  have  been  long  in  proving  fatal  tq 
the  mother  country,  if  the  ministry  had  not 
continued  to  thwart  all  their  interests,  and  op- 
pose all  their  wishes. 

The  town  of  Cariaco  is  small  and  very  un- 
healthy, owing  to  the  great  heat  of  the  climatCi 
the  humidity  arising  from  the  surrounding 
plains,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  shallow 
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fr.or  lake  Caiupona. — HumboiUt  tbuudi  in 

:  town  ofCariaco,  a  great  part  of  tite  inltfei 

bitante  conBned  to  their  hammocks,  and  sic||  1 

f  intennittent  fevers^.     These  fevers  assume  igt  J 

I  uitumii  a  formidahle  citaracter,  and  run  in^^J 

pernicious  dysenteries.  ^% 

.  .  When  we  consider  the  extreme  fertility  off 

llie  siirroundiog  plains,  their  moisture,  aud  tli^  ] 

I  of  vegetables  that  cover  them,  we  majr  I 

sily  conceive  why,  amid  so  many  decompo 

lons  of  organic  nutter,  the  inliahitaiits  do  no$  1 

|«njoy  that  salubrity  of  air  which  charactcriz«i 

^e  dry  country  of  Cumana.     It  is  difficult  tff  1 

le  torrid  zone,  a  great  fccunditjl  J 

f  soil,  frequent  and  long  continued  rains,  at^  i 

1  extraordinary  luxury  of  vegetation,  withou|.1 

^esc  advantages  being  counterbalanced  by  j(  | 

limate  more  or  less  fatal  to  the  health  of  whit^  f 

The  same  causes  wliicii    preserve    tiiff  1 

rrtihty  of  the  earth  and  accelerate  the  grouth  J 

plants,    produce   gaseous   emanations    tlu^T  I 

tingle  with  tlie  atmosphere,  and  impart  to  ^  -T 

loxious    properties.      We  remark   the    coincir  I 

lence  of  these  phenomeoa  on  the  hanks  of  tlif  [ 

tnnoco,  where  in  some  parts  llie  natives  thcnif  1 

dve»are  seasoned  to  the  clitnatc  with  difliculty, 

1  tJie  valley  of  Cariaco,  however,  the  iiisalii;  j 

rity  of  the  air  does  not  depend  solely  on  th« 

aieral  causes  we  have  just  pointed  out;  thif  I 

xuliar  influence  of  local  circumstances  is  alaq  j 
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Miaunata  are  formed  in  the  Valley  o{  CariUcoy 
as  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma )  but  the  heat  of 
the  climate  of  the  tropics  increases  their  dele* 
teriouB  energy.  These  miasmata  are  probably 
ternary  or  quaternary  combinations  of  asMite, 
phosphorus,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  enlphor, 
A  6ve-hundredth  part  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, mixed  with  atmospheric  tif^  is  sufficient 
to  asphyxiate  a  dog ;  and  the  {M'esent  state  of 
eudiometry  does  not  affi>rd  us  means  4yf  appre^ 
ciating  gaseous  mixtures,  which  are  gtiore  or  less 
hurtful  to  health,  according  as  the  elements,  in 
infinitely  small  quantities,  combine  in  different 
proportions.  One  of  the  most  important  services 
that  modem  chemistry  has  rendered  to  physio^ 
logy,  is  its  having  taught  us,  that  we  are  still 
ignorant  of  what  illusory  experiments  on  the 
chemical  composition  and  salubrity  of  the  at^ 
mosphere  had  led  us  to  admit  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  situation  of  the  Laguna  of  Campoma 
renders  the  north-west  wind,  which  blows  fre- 
quently afler  sunset,  very  pernicious  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  little  town.  Jts  influence 
can  be  the  less  doubted,  as  intermitting  fevers 
are  seen  to  degenerate  into  typhoid  fevers  in 
proportion  as  we  approach  the  Laguna,  which 
is  the  principal  focus  of  putrid  miasmata* 
Whole  families  of  Negroes,  who  have  small 
plantations  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Cariaco,  languish  in  their  hammocks  from 
the    beginning  of  the   rainy  season.     These 


ntcrmitteiit  fevers  assume  a  (.tangcrous  ctkai'iic> 
Fter,  when  persons,  debilitated  by  long  labour* 
md  copious  perspiration,  expose  thcmaeives  tal^  ] 
lie  fine  rains  that  frequently  fall  toward  ths^  I 
wening.    Nevertheless,  the  men  of  colour,  aucU  I 
Bparticularly  tlie  Creole  Negroes,  resist,  muchA  ' 
Jbetter  than  any  otlier  race,  the  influence  of  thai 
■dimate.     Lemonade  and  infusions  of  scopaiT* 
lylcis  are  given  to  the  sick  ;  but  the  cuspare, 
rliich  is  the  cinchona  of  Angtistura,  is  seldom 
ted. 

It  is  generally  observed,  that  in  these  epide- 
Imics  of  the  town  of  Cariaco,  the  mortality  iai! 
I  less  considerable  than  might  be  supposed.  Iny^l 
I  termjtting  fevers,  when  they  attack  the  samet  f 
]  individual,  alter  and  weaken  the  constitution  f>'  J 
Lbut  this  state  of  debility,  so  common  on  the 
liinhealthy  coasts,  does  not  cause  death. 

What  is  remarkable  enough  is,  the  belief 
l^at  prevails  here,  as  in  the  Campagna di  Roma, 
■  that  the  air  is  become  progressively  more  vitiat- 
Eed  as  a  greater  number  of  acres  have  been 
I  adtivated.  The  miasmata  which  these  plains(« 
k  exhale  have,  however,  nothing  in  commoni*^ 
■with  those  whicli  arise  from  a  forest,  when  the 
Bfrecs  are  cut  down  and  the  sun  heats  a  thick 
layer  of  dead  leaves.  Near  Cariaco,  the  coiui- 
I  try  is  naked  and  little  woody.  Can  it  be  sup- 
I  posed  that  the  mould,  fresh  stirred  and  moisten- 
Led  by  rains,  alters  and  vitiates  the  atmosphere 
I  more  than  that  thick  wood  of  plants  which  co« 
I  vers  an  uncultivated  soil  ? 
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To  these  local  causes  are  joined  other  causes 
less  problematic.  The  neighbouring  borders  of 
the  sea  are  covered  with  mangroves,  avicennias^ 
and  other  shrubs  with  astringent  bark.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tropics  are  acquainted  with 
the  noxious  exhalations  of  these  plants ;  and 
tJiey  dread  them  so  much  the  more,  as  their 
roots  and  stocks  are  not  always  under  water, 
but  alternately  wetted  and  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  The  mangroves  produce  miasmata, 
because  they  contain,  as  observed  elsewhere, 
vegeto-animal  matter  combined  with  tannin. 

It  is  said  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
widen  the  canal  by  which  the  Lake  of  Caro- 
poma  communicates  with  the  sea,  and  give 
thereby  an  outlet  to  the  stagnant  waters^  The 
Negroes,  who  often  visit  these  marshy  lands, 
affirm  that  this  drain  scarcely  requires  to  be 
deep,  because  the  cold  and  limpid  waters  of  the 
Rio  Azul  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
SQ  that  water  drawn  up  from  the  lower  strata 
is  potable  and  without  smell. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cariaco  are  active  in  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  which  is  of  a  very  fine 
quality,  and  the  produce  of  which  exceeds 
10,000  quintals.  The  capsules  of  the  cotton 
tree,  when  the  wool  has  been  separated,  are 
carefully  burnt,  as  those  husks,  if  tlirown  into 
the  river  and  exposed  to  putrefaction,  yield 
exhalations  which  are  thought  very  noxious.^* 
The  culture  of  the  cacao  tree  has  of  late  con^ 


|*Mderabiy  diminished.  This  valuable  tree  bearyrl 
^-only  after  eight  or  ten  years.  Its  fruit  keeps't 
I  very  badly  in  the  warehouses,  and  becomes 
[■mouldy  at  the  end  of  a  year,  notwithstanding 
■all  the  precautions  employed  for  drying  it 
'■This  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  planter. 
[•In  1792,  it  was  reputed  that  there  were  still 
T'SSt'jOOO  cacao  trees  in  the  valley  of  Cariaco 
I  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf.  At  present, 
l-other  branches  of  culture  are  preferred,  which 
pyield  a  profit  the  first  year,  and  the  produce  o£ 
Bwhich,  while  less  slow,  is  of  a  less  uncertain 
preservation.  Such  are  cotton  and  sugar,  which, 
I'not  being  subject  to  spoil  like  the  cacao,  may 
rhe  kept  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  • 
|-vaiiations  of  sale. 

The  changes  which  civilization  and  inter-' 
['course  with  foreigners  have  introduced  into  the 
manners  and  characters  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
I  coast,  have  an  influence  on  the  marked  prefe- 
I  rence  which  they  give  to  different  branches  of 
f '^riculture.  That  moderation  of  desires,  that 
!  patience  which  endures  long  expectation,  that 
I  calmness  which  supports  the  dull  monotony  of 
['Solitude,  are  gradually  lost  in  the  character  of 
pthe  Spanish  Americans,  More  enterprising, 
ptnore  light  and  active,  they  prefer  undertakings 
r  the  result  of  which  is  most  speedy. 

It  is  only  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  tod 
I  the  east  of  the  Sierra  de  Meapira,  in  that  uri-  ■ 
I  cultivated  country  which  extends  from  Curu- 
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pano  by  the  valley  of  San  BouitaciotoWani  Ike 
<ju!f  of  Paria,  that  new  plautations  of  the  ca- 
cao trees  arise.  They  become  there  the  mora 
productive,  as  the  lands,  ncwiy  cleared  and  sur- 
rounded by  forests,  are  in  contact  with  an  at- 
mosphere more  damp,  more  stagnant,  and  more 
loaded  with  mephitic  exhalations.  We  there  see 
tilthers  of  families,  attached  to  the  old  habit-s  of 
the  planters,  prepare  for  themselves  and  their 
children  a  slow  and  secure  fortune.  A  single  ser- 
vant is  sufHcient  to  help  them  in  their  toilsome 
labours.  They  clear  the  soil  with  their  own 
hands,  raise  young  cacao  trees  under  the  shade 
of  the  erythrinas  or  plantains,  lop  the  grown 
trees,  destroy  the  swarm  of  worms  and  insects 
that  attack  the  bark,  the  leaves,  and  the  flow- 
ers, dig  trenches,  and  resolve  to  lead  a  wretch- 
ed life  for  seven  or  eight  years  till  the  cacao 
trees  begin  to  bear.  Thirty  thousand  trees  se- 
cure competence  to  a  family  for  a  generation 
and  a  half. 

If  the  culture  of  cotton  and  coffee  have  led 
to  the  diminution  of  that  of  cacao  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caracas,  and  in  the  small  valley  of  Ca- 
riaco,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  last  branch 
of  colonial  industry  has  in  general  increased  in 
the  interior  of  the  provinces  of  New  Barcelona  I 
and  Cumana.  The  causes  of  the  progressive 
march  of  the  cacao  trees  from  west  to  east  may 
be  easily  conceived.  The  province  of  Caracas 
is  the  most  ancieutJy  cultivated ;  and  tinder  the 
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torrid  zone,  in  proportion  asacountry  is  longer 
cleared,  it  becomes  more  denuded  of  trees, 
drier,  and  more  exposed  to  the  winds.  These 
phyfflcal  changes  are  adverse  to  the  production 
of  cacao  trees.  Thus  the  plantations  diminish- 
ing in  the  province  of  Caracas,  accumulate  in 
some  sort  toward  the  east  on  a  newly  cleared 
and  virgin  soil.  New  Andalusia  alone  pro- 
duced, in  179'J,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thou- 
sand fanegas  of  cacao,  at  forty  piastres  the 
fanega  in  time  of  peace,*  five  thousand  of 
wliich  were  smuggled  to  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
The  cacao  of  Cumana  is  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  Guayacfnil.  The  beet  is  produced  in  the 
valley  of  San  Bonifacio;  as  the  best  cacao  of 
New  Barcelona,  Caracas,  and  Guatimala  is  that 
of  Capiriqual,  Urituca,  and  Soconusco. 

3.  The  Port  of  Carupano  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, is  defended  by  a  battery  situate  on 
an  eminence.  It  is  a  very  healthy  place,  built 
in  the  opening  of  two  charming  valleys,  water- 
ed by  two  fine  riTcrs. 

*  The  pieces  where  the  culture  is  the  most  abundant, 
the  Talleys  ol"  Rio  Carives,  Carupano,  Trapn,  ceiebrat- 
efffcr  its  thermal  waters,  Chaguarama,  CiimncatHr,  Cara- 
llosatia,  Son  Bonifncio,  Rio  Seco,  Sanin  Isabella, 
Patucutal.  In  17!)2,  in  all  this  space,  they  reckoned  only 
lour  tiun (Ire il  and  twenty-eight  UiousaniL  cocao  trees:  ta 
1790,  there  were,  rram  official  ilocumcnts,  near  a  million 
ami  a  half.  The  fuDCga  of  cacao  neighs  one  Iiuiiilred  and 
[en  pounds. 
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Carupano  and  the  Deighbouriog  district  have 
a  population  of  about  eight  thouaaad  persons* 

Tlie  inhabitants  divide  their  time  in  the  oc- 
cupations of  agriculture,  and  some  trading  con- 
cerns. There  is  a  considerable  trade  there  in 
horses  and  mules. 

4.  In  going  by  land  from  Carupano  to  Guiria 
and  the  Punta  de  Piedra»  the  smiling  valley  of 
Rio  Caribe  is  crossed,  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets.  It  is  the  Tempe  and  Campagna  of 
this  country. 

The  town  and  valley  of  Rio  Caribe  have  a 
population  of  4500  persons. 

5.  Of  CuMANACOA  the  latitude  is  10^  16^ 
north ;  and  its  longitude  64^  15'  west.  It  is 
situate  twelve  leagues  distant  from  Cumana,  on 
a  plain  surrounded  with  lofty  mountains,  and 
having  thereby  a  dull  and  melancholy  aspect. 

The  plain,  or  rather  the  table-land,  on  which 
the  town  of  Cumanacoa  is  situate,  is  not  more 
than  104  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which 
is  three  or  four  times  less  than  is  supposed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Cumana,  on  account  of  their 
exaggerated  ideas  of  the  cold  of  Cumanacoa. 
But  the  difference  of  climate  which  is  obsen^- 
ed  between  places  so  near  each  other,  is  per- 
haps less  owing  to  the  height  of  the  spot  than 
to  local  circumstances,  among  which  we  shall 
cite  the  proximity  of  the  forests,  the  frequency 
of  descending  currents  so  common  in  these 
valleys  closed  on  every  side,  the  abundance  of 
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and  those  tliick  fogs  which  diminish  dm 
great  part  of  the  year  the  direct  action  a 
the  solar  rays.  Tlie  decrement  of  the  heat  b©.  1 
ing  nearly  the  same  between  the  tropics,  and 
during  the  summer  under  the  temperate  zon^  ' 
the  small  ditference  of  level  of  100  toises 
should  produce  only  a  change  in  the  mean 
temperature  of  1°  or  l'5°.  But  we  find  that  at 
Cumanacoa  the  difference  rises  to  more  than 
Soar  degrees.  This  coolness  of  the  climate  is 
letimes  the  more  surprising,  as  very  strong 
:ats  are  felt  in  the  town  of  Carthago,*  at  To- 
mependa,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  of  Amazona,' 
and  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua  to  the  west  of 
Caracas,  though  the  absolute  height  of  these 
different  places  is  between  i^OO  and  4S0  toises. 
Id  plains,  as  well  as  on  mountains,  the  isotlier- 
mal  lines  (lines  of  similar  heat)  arc  not  con- 
stantly parallel  to  the  equator  or  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  It  is  the  grand  problem  of  meteor- 
ology to  determine  the  inflections  of  these  lines, 
and  to  discover,  amid  modifications  produced 
by  local  causes,  tlic  constant  laws  of  the  distri- 
bution of  heat.  ■  ;. 

'file  port  of  Cumana  is  only  seven  nautical 
leaguest  from  Cumanacoa.     It  scarcely  ever  , 

*  In  Uie  province  of  Popayan,  the  heat  is  caused  by  the 
Wwbervtion  of  the  plains.  ' 

f'.Tbe  ittocrary  distance  reckoned  in  the  country  iS'- 
Wtlre  leagues;  Uut  these  teagues  contafn  scarcely  2000 
to'iKt.     Humboldt  deduced  the  real  distance  from  astro- 

VOL.  I.  \ 
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rains  in  the  first  of  these  two  places ;  while^  in 
the  second,  there  are  seven  months  of  wintry 
weather.  At  Cumanacoa,  the  dry  season  be- 
gins  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  lasts  till  the 
vemsd  equinox.  Light  showers  are  frequent  in 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  At  this 
epoch,  the  dry  weather  takes  place  again^  and 
lasts  from  the  summer  ^solstice  to  the  mid  of 
August  Then  come  the  real  winter  rains, 
which  cease  only  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  during  which  torrents  of  water  pour  down 
from  the  skies.  According  to  the  latitude  of 
Cumanacoa,  the  sun  passes  by  the  ssenith  of  the 
place  the  first  time  on  the  l6th  of  April,  and 
the  second  on  the  27th  of  August  It  spears 
that  these  two  passages  coincide  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rains  and  the  great  electrical 
explosions^ 

*'  It  was  during  the  winter  season,  says  Hum- 
boldt, that  we  took  up  our  first  abode  in  the 
Missions.  Every  night  a  thick  fog  covered  the 
sky  like  a  veil  uniformly  extended ;  and  it  was 
only  at  intervals  that  I  succeeded  in  taking 
some  observations  of  the  stars.  Tlie  thermo- 
meter kept  from  18*5^  to  ao%*  whidi,  under 
this  zone,  and  to  the  feelings  of  a  traveller  who 
comes  from  the  coasts,  appears  a  very  great 
coolness.     I  now  perceived  the  temperature  in 

nomical  observations  made  at  Cumana  and  Camanacoa, 
'  and  published  in  1806. 

♦  From  14«'8<>  to  16*  of  Reaumur. 
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at  Curaana  below  31°.  The  hyj 
meter  ot  Deluc  indicated  at  Ciimanacoa  8 
and,  what  is  remarkable  enough,  when  the  va- 
pours were  dispersed,  and  the  stars  shone  in 
their  full  brilliancy,  the  instrument  fell  to  55", 
This  diiFerence  in  dr}'ness  of  30"  would  liave 
made  Saussure's  hygrometer  vary  only  11". 
Toward  morning,  the  temperature  augmented 
slowly  on  account  of  the  force  of  the  evapora- 
tion ;  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  it  did  not  yet  rise 
above  91°.  The  greatest  heats  are  felt  from  ' 
noon  to  three  o'clock  ;  the  thermometer  keep- 
ing between  26°  and  27°.  The  maximum  of 
the  heat  which  took  place  about  two  hours  after 
the  passage  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian,  was 
very  regularly  marked  by  a  storm  that  mur- 
mured near.  Large  black  and  low  clouds  dis- 
solved in  rain,  winch  came  down  in  torrents  ; 
and  these  showers  lasted  two  or  three  hours, 
and  sunk  the  thermometer  five  or  six  degrees. 
About  five  o'clock  the  rain  entirely  ceased ; 
tlie  sun  reappeared  a  little  before  it  set,  and 
the  hygrometer  moved  toward  the  point  of 
dryness  ;  but,  at  eight  or  nine,  we  were  again 
enveloped  in  a  thick  stratum  of  vapours.  These 
different  changes  follow  successively,  we  were 
assured,  during  whole  months  ;  and  yet  not  a  . 
breath  of  wind  is  felt.  Comparative  experi- 
ments led  us  to  believe,  that,  in  general,  tlie 
nights  at  Cumaoacoa  are  from  two  to  three, 
and  the  days  from  four  to  five  centesimal  de- 
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grees  cooler  than  at  the  port  of  Cumana.^— 
These  differences  are  great ;  and  if,  instead  of 
meteorological  instruments,  we  consulted  only 
our  own  feelings,  we  should  suppose  they  were 
still  more  considerable/' 

The  valley  of  Cumanacoa  is  very  subject  to 
thunder  storms.  It  is  affirmed,  that  in  the 
month  of  October  thunder  is  heard  the  greater 
part  of  every  day. 

The  houses  of  Cumanacoa  are  low  and  slight ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  all 
built  of  wood. 

Its  population  is  scarcely  two  thousand  three 
hundred  inhabitants. 

The  vegetation  of  the  plain  that  surrounds 
the  town  is  monotonous ;  but,  owing  to  the 
extreme  humidity  of  the  air,  remarkable  for  its 
freshness.  '  It  is  chiefly  characterized  by  an 
arborescent  solanum,  which  is  forty  feet  in 
height,  the  urtica  baccifera,  and  a  new  species 
of  the  genus  guettarda.  The  ground  is  very 
fertile,  and  might  even  be  easUy  watered,  if 
trenches  were  cut  from  a  great  number  of  rivu- 
lets, the  springs  of  which  never  dry  up  during 
the  whole  year.  The  most  valuable  production 
of  the  district  is  tobacco :  it  is  also  the  only 
one  that  has  given  some  reputation  to  a  town 
so  small  and  so  ill  built 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  pro- 
ductions and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  Cumanacoa  is  yet  in  its 
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it  infancy.     Arenas,  San  Fernando,  and  Cu-_ 
inacoa,  bring  into  commerce  only  three  thou- 
id  pounds  weight  of  indigo,  the  value  of 
lich  in  the  country  is  4.500  piastres.     Hands 
■anting,  and  tlie  feeble  population  is  daily  j 
inishing  by  emigrations  to  the  Llanos.  Tbos*  J 
imense  plains  yield  abundant  nourishment  to  1 
lan,  on  account  of  the  easy  multiplication  of  | 
ittle  ;  while  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  to-  i 
Lcco  demand  particular  care.     The  produce  J 
tliis  latter  branch  of  industry,  too,  is  uncer-  J 
depending  on  the  wintry  season  beiogJ 
re  or  less  prolonged.     The  culture  of  ali*  1 
lentary  plants  is  also  preferred  to  that  of  to- 
icco. 

6.  The  other  towns  of  Cumana  are  chiefly  j 
isionary  establishments,  seated  near  the  river*'  J 
id  on  the  great  plains;  the  greater  part  of  ■ 
le  country  being  yet  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  road  from  Cumana  over  the  Imposible^  j 
irough  the  forests  to  Cumanacoa,  passes  by  J 
le  mission  of  San  Fernando  of  the  Chaymat  I 
idtans.    It  is  described  as  bighly  picturesque, 
'emay  describe  the  village  of  San  Fernando  aa  1 
type  of  all  tlie  other  missionary  settlements. 
The  huts  of  the  Indians  are  huilt  of  mud  op'l 
clay,  strengthened  by  the  stems  of  ihe  lianas,  ■, 
id  arc  disposed  into  streets  very  wide  and  j 
light,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  ^ 
whole  appearing  very  neat.     The  gardens 
are  either  in,  or  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
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village  i  and  each  family  possesses  one,  whidi 
they  cultivate,  together  xnth  a  large  plot  of 
ground  common  to  all,  and  called  the  conuco^ 
at  which  the  grown-up  young  men  and  women 
are  obliged  to  work  one  hour  in  the  morning 
and  one  in  the  evening.  In  the  missions  near 
the  coast,  this  conuco  is  generally  an  indigo  or 
sugar  plantation,  the  profits  of  which  are  di- 
vided by  the  priest  for  the  support  of  the  church 
and  the  village. 

Tlie  great  square  of  San  Fernando  is  situate 
in  the  centre  of  the  village.  In  it  is  placed  the 
t^hurch,  the  priest's  house,  and  that  formerly 
called  the  Casa  del  Rey,  or  king's  house,  des- 
tined for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  The 
priest  governs  the  people  in  their  spiritual  and 
temporal  aflairs ;  but  the  parish  officers,  are 
always  chosen  from  among  the  Indians— a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  as  no  whites  are  to  be  found  in 
these  settlements.  They  have  their  governor, 
alguazil,  mayor,  and  militia  officers ;  and  the 
company  of  archers  have  their  colours,  and  per- 
form their  exercise  at  stated  periods,  shooting 
at  a  mark. 

The  villages  in  which  the  Europeans  or 
Creoles  are  settled,  and  in  which  Indians  are 
occasionally  found  occupying  a  distinct  part, 
are  called  doctrinaSj  and  differ  entirely  from 
the  missions.  Of  these,  there  are  many  on  the 
side  of  the  country  nearest  the  coast  j  the  mis- 
sions being  mostly  in  the  interior. 
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Nev  Cumanacoa  is  the  great  mountain  coUixl 
Tumiiiquiri,  where  an  enormous  wall  of  rock 
rises  out  of  the  forest,  and  is  joined  on  the  west 
by  the  Cerro  de  Cuchivauo,  wliere  tli«  chain  ia 
broken  by  an  enormous  precipice,  more  than 
900  feet  in  width,  filled  vdth  tree-s,  whose 
branches  are  completely  interlaced  with  each 
other.  The  Rio  Juagua  traverses  this  crevice, 
which  is  the  abode  of  the  jaguar,  or  American 
tiger,  of  a  very  formidable  size,  being  six  feet 
[  in  lengtli.  They  carry  off  the  horses  and  cattle 
lin  the  night  from  the  neighbouring  farms,  and 
ire  as  much  dreaded  as  the  most  ferocious  of 
tlie  feline  race  iu  the  East  Indies.  Two  im- 
nense  caverns  open  into  this  precipice,  from 
Jthich  flames  occasionally  rush  out,  that  niay 
be  seen  in  the  night  at  a  great  distance. 

The  grent  mountain  of  Tumiriquiri  is  situate 
I  tlie  road  to  Caripc,  tliu  chief  mission  of  the 
I^haymas,  which  passes  over  the  summit  of  a 
Lower  part  of  the  chain  which  bears  the  general 
*Tame  of  tlie  Cocollar.     From  the  summit  of 
his  last  chain,  at  more  than  two  thousand  feet 
height,  the  eye  wanders  over  the  immense 
plains  which  reach  toward  the  banks  of  the  (Jri- 
ICO,  in  the  rapines  alone  of  which  can  he  dii- 
ished  any  trees,  and  the»c  but  thinly  scat- 
tered: the  remainder  of  the  surface  is  ctwcred 
with  an  uoifonn  coat  of  long  waving  grass  ■■'- 
Icrmixcd  with  flowering  slirubs. 
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From  this  point,  the  traveller  ascends  towards 
the  Tumiriquiri.  The  road  is  partly  traversed 
on  horseback,  but  soon  becomes  too  steep  and 
slippery  for  those  animals. 

The  round  summit  of  the  Tumiriquiri  is 
covered  with  turf,  and  is  elevated  more  than 
4400  feet  above  the  ocean.  This  elevation 
gradually  diminishes  towards  the  west  by  a 
ridge  of  steep  rocks,  and  is  interrupted  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  by  an  immense  crevice  which 
descends  towards  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco.  Beyond 
this,  two  enormous  peaks  arise,  the  northern- 
most of  which,  named  the  Cucurucho  of  Tumi- 
riquiri, is  more  than  6500  feet  in  height,  sur* 
passing  that  of  the  Brigantin,  with  which  it  is 
connected.  These  peaks  are  covered  with  ma- 
hogany, javillo,  and  cedar  trees  of  an  enormous 
size,  whose  shades  are  frequented  by  tigers  and 
other  wild  beasts,  which  are  hunted  now  and 
then  for  the  sake  of  their  beautiful  skins.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  this  mountain  is  very 
fine :  the  chain  which  extends  from  west  to  east 
is  seen  in  all  its  forms;  its  ridges,  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  at  short  distances,  form 
longitudinal  valleys  intersected  by  crevices  worn 
by  the  waters  in  their  passage  to  the  QrinocOt 
or  the  sea.  The  sea  bounds  the  prospect  on 
the  north ;  and  the  immeasurable  plains  form 
its  horizon  on  the  south. 

The  rivers  Colorado  and  Guarapiche  rise  in 
the  chain  of  the  CocoUar,   and  mingle  their 
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streams  near  the  east  coast  of  Cumatia.  The 
Colorado  at  its  mouth  is  very  broad ;  and  the 
Guarapichc,  more  than  twenty-five  fathoms 
deep ;  and  between  this  river  and  tlic  Areo, 
which  fails  into  it,  are  some  springs  of  petro- 
leum. 

Beyond  Tumiriquiri,  the  road  descends  the 
mountains  towards  Caripe,  by  the  mission  of 
San  Antonio,  across  savannahs  strewed  with 
large  blocks  of  stone,  over  a  thick  forest  lying 
on  two  steep  ridges,  called  Los  Yepes  and 
Fantaama,  into  a  valley  in  which  are  the  mis- 
sions of  Sau  Antonio  and  Gnanaguana,  which 
are  separated  by  the  rivers  Colorado  and  G  uara- 
piche.  The  Gnanaguana  valley  is  divided  from 
that  of  Caripe,  by  a  ridge  called  the  Cuchillo 
de  Gnanaguana,  which  is  diiiicult  to  pass  ;  tlic 
path  being  often  only  fourteen  inches  broad, 
and  extremely  slippery,  as  the  slope  is  covered 
with  grass. 

These  patlis  arc  traversed  on  mules,  whose 
footing  is  so  sure  that  accidents  rarely  occiu". 
The  height  of  tlie  Cuchillo  is  about  3430  feet : 
the  descent  to  Caripe  is  by  a  winding  path 
ttirough  a  forest,  and,  as  the  valley  is  high, 
the  journey  is  short  and  easy.  Here  the  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  delightful,  but  in  the  valley 
of  Gnanaguana  it  is  hot  and  unwholesome :  so 
great  is  the  difference  which  is  experienced  in 
this  coimtry  in  passing  from  one  side  of  a  moun- 
tain to  the  other. 
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The  height  of  the  Convent  of  Caripe,  in  which 
the  missionary  monks  reside,  is  257^  f^t  above 
the  sea,  in  lO""  lO"  14/'  north  latitude ;  and  thia 
appears  to  be  the  only  high  valley  of  Cumana 
which  is  well  inhabited.  The  convent  is  seated 
on  a  delightful  plain,  backed  with  an  immense 
wall  of  perpendicular  rocks,  covered  with 
plants :  the  ceiba  and  palms  show  their  gigan- 
tic and  elegant  forms ;  numberless  springs  gush 
out  on  every  side }  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  picturesque  spot  than  that  which  these 
priests  have  chosen.  The  cultivation  of  the 
valley  adds  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  scene ; 
as  the  gardens  of  the  Indians  are  filled  with 
plantains,  papaws,  and  aU  the  fruit-bearing 
plants  common  to  the  tropical  regions.  The 
conuco  or  common  plantation  contains  maize, 
the  sugar-cane,  culinary  plants  and  cofiee  trees. 

Near  this  valley  is  the  cavern  of  the  Gua- 
charo,  about  three  leagues  from  the  convent 
towards  the  west.  This  cave  gives  its  name  to 
the  range  of  mountains  in  which  it  is  situate. 
The  cavern  is  pierced  in  the  face  of  the  per- 
pendicular side  of  the  lofty  Guacharo  moun- 
tain; the  access  to  its  mouth  being  rather 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  numerous  little  tor- 
rents which  cross  the  valley.  Its  entrance  is 
towards  the  south,  and  forms  an  arch  eighty 
feet  broad  and  seventy-two  high,  surmounted 
with  rocks  covered  by  gigantic  trees :  festoons 
of  creeping  plants  throw  themselves  across  the 


I  fdiasm,  and  variegate  the  scene  witli  the  beau>  I 

I  fifui  and  vivid  tints  of  their  flowers  j  a  river 

Ifcsues  from  the  vault,  which  continues  at  the 

l*ame  height  as  at  its  entrance  for  a  consider- 

[  able    distance ;    and    arums,    heliconias,    and 

I  palms,  follow  the  banks  of  the  stream  for  thirty 

\6r  forty  paces  into  the  interior.     It  is  not  ne- 

Itessary  to  use  torches  for  430  feet  from  tlie 

mouth,  as  the  grotto  keeps  the  same  direction, 

and  forms  but  one  channel  from  south-east  to 

north-west. 

When  the  day-light  fails,  the  hollow  mur- 

I  tiuring  sound  of  a  vast  number  of  nocturnal 

f  birds,  inhabiting  the  recesses  of  the  cave,  may 

ne  distinguished.     Advancing  further,  by  the 

elp  of  lights  the  whole  rock  is  seen  covered 

irith  the  nests  of  tiiese  birds,  which  are  called 

fGuacharoes,  and  are  of  the  size  of  a  fowl,  witli 

[  a  crooked  bill,  feathers  of  a  dark  bluish-grey 

rinixed  with  specks  of  black ;  the  head,  wings, 

I  and  tad  being  studded  witii  large  white  heart- 

)  diaped  spots  edged  with  black:  the  spread  of 

rfcc  wings  is  tiiree  feet  and  a  half.     Its  eye, 

Ivhich  is  bhic  and  small,  cannot  endure  the 

'  light :  it  therefore  quits  the  cavern  only  at  night 

in  search  of  the  fruits  on  which  it  exists.     The 

nests  are  seen  by  fixing  a  torch  at  the  end  of 

a  pole,  and  are  generally  on  the  very  highest 

f  farts  of  the  arch. 

The  Indians  enter  this  cave  once  a-ycar  to 
I  destroy  the  young,  for  the  sake  of  a  layer  of 
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fat  with  which  the  abdomen  is  covered.  These 
people  construct  temporary  huts  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern,^  and  melt  the  fat  in  pots  of  clay 
over  brushwood  fires :  this  fat  is  called  the 
butter  of  the  Guacharo,  is  transparent,  half 
liquid,  without  smell,  and  so  pure  as  to  keep 
more  than  a  year  without  becoming  rancid. 
The  monks  purchase  this  oil  of  the  natives  for 
culinary  purposes.  Notwithstanding  this  an- 
nual destruction  of  the  birds,  their  numbers  do 
not  sensibly  diminish,  as  it  is  conjectured  that 
other  Guacharbes  repeople  the  grotto  from 
neighbouring  caves  which  are  inaccessible  to 
man. 

The  river  which  runs  through  the  cave,  is 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  feet  in  width,  and 
can  be  traced  intd  the  recesses  for  a  consider- 
able  distance  ;  the  cave  preserving  its  altitude 
and  regular  form  for  1458  feet  Farther  than 
this,  the  river  forms  a  small  cascade  over  a  hill 
covered  with  vegetation  and  surrounded  with 
stalactites.  After  this  ascent  the  grotto  con- 
tracts its  height  to  forty  feet,  still  preserving 
the  same  dimensions.  Here  the  bottom  is 
covered  with  a  black  mould,  on  which  plants, 
deposited  accidentally  by  the  birds,  have  vege- 
tated: their  characters  are  however  so  much 
changed  by  want  of  light  and  air,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  recognize  the  species.  Beyond  this 
spot,  the  cries  of  the  birds  were  so  shrill  and 
piercing,  that  no  persuasions  could  induce  the 
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^^Uidians  to  proceed,  aoit  M.  de  Humboldt  was 
^Bbliged  unwillingly  to  return, 
^b  llie  niournfut  cry  of  these  birds  the  lodians  J 
^Bttribute  to  tbe  souls  that  are  forced  to  enter  ] 
Hliiis  cavern  in  order  to  go  to  the  other  world,  I 
^■jBut  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  permission  td 
^no  out  only  when  their  conduct  in  this  life  has 
^Rplten  without  reproacli.     If  it  has  been  other-  J 
^■nse,  they  arc  retained  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
time,  according  to  the  heinousness  of  their  of' 
fences.     This  dark,   wretched,   and  mournful'  1 
abode,  draws  from  them  ttio  mournhigs  and  J 
plaintive  cries  heard  without.  'i  I 

The  Indians  have  so  little  doubt  of  this  1 
fable,  supported  by  tradition,  being  a  sacre4'1 
truth,  commanding  tite  utmost  respect,  tliatj  j 
immediately  after  the  death  of  their  parents  of  J 
friends,  they  repair  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  ] 
to  ascertain  whether  their  souls  have  met  with* 
any  impediment.  If  they  tliink  they  have  not'  1 
distinguished  the  voice  of  the  deceased,  they  J 
"withdraw  overjoyed,  and  celebrate  the  event-! 
by  inebriety,  and  dances  characteristic  of  their  I 
felicity;  but  if  they  imagine  they  have  heard  | 
the  voice  of  the  defunct,  they  hasten  to  drown  j 
their  grief  in  intoxicating  liquors,  in  the  midst  ' 
of  dances  adapted  to  paint  their  despair.     S(^ 

Ihatevcr  may  be  the  lot  of  the  departed  sou^  j 
19  relations  and  friends  give  themselves  up  to  ] 
18  same  excesses :  there  is  no  difference  but  j 
1  the  character  of  the  dance.  A 

^ 1 
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All  the  Indians  of  the  government  of  Cu- 
mana  and  Orinoco  not  converted  to  the  faith, 
and  even  many  of  those  who  appear  to  be  so, 
have,  notwithstanding,  as  much  respect  for 
this  opinion  as  their  ancestors  could  possibly 
have  had.  It  appears  that  it  is  not,  like  so 
many  others  of  its  kind,  the  child  of  imposture 
or  fanaticism ;  for  it  is  not  accompanied  with 
any  religious  ceremony,  the  expense  of  which 
would  increase  the  revenue  of  the  inventor's 
benefice.  The  cavern  itself  shows  no  vestige 
of  superstition  having  at  any  time  obtained 
there  the  least  monument  of  the  empire  imposr 
ture  might  have  wished  to  exercise  over  credu- 
lity. This  prejudice  then  is  solely  the  efiect 
of  fear,  ever  ingenious  in  creating  phantoms, 
and  in  imagining  those  things  which  flatter  the 
illusion.  Among  the  Indians  two  hundred 
leagues  from  the  cavern,  to  go  down  into 
Guacharo,  is  synonymous  with  to  die. 

This  subterraneous  river  is  the  source  of  the 
Rio  Caripe,  which,  joining  the  river  Santa  Maria 
a  few  leagues  distant,  is  navigable  for  canoes, 
and  falls  into  the  River  Areo  under  the  name 
of  Cano  de  Terecen. 

The  forests  of  this,  and  of  every  other  part 
of  Cumana,  are  peopled  with  numerous  tribes 
of  monkeys,  of  which  the  araguato  is  the  most 
common  and  singular,  It  is  three  feet  in  height 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  tail,  with  a 
reddish-brown  bushy  coat  of  fur,  which  covers 


its  whole  body,  being  very  fine  on  the  belly  and 
breast ;  its  face  is  of  a  blackish-bluc,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  delicate  wrinkled  skin ;  the  beard 
long ;  and  its  eye,  voice,  and  gait,  denoting 
melancholy.  When  doniesticatctl,  they  have 
not  that  vivacity  which  most  monkeys  are  cele- 
brated for.  On  the  rains  or  any  sudden  cliange 
of  weather  approaching,  tlie  howling  noises 
made  by  tliis  creature  are  beyond  conception 
*iismal,  and  add  during  a  storm  to  the  horrors 
of  the  uninhabited  wilds  in  which  the  traveller 
jfinds  himself  alone  and  unprotected. 

7-  The  inhabitants  of  Trinidad,  Margarita, 

Jid  Caracas,  proprietors  of  commons   in  tlie 

k  plains  in   the  vicinity  of  the  Orinoco  to  tlie 

south   of  Barcelona,   fixed  successively  their 

abodes  in  the  centre  of  their  properties,  in  or- 

<ler  to  be  more  at  hand  to  superintend  them. 

The  number  of  houses  were  found  in  l^i-^  so 

considerable  as  to  honour  this  hamlet  with  the 

I  ^tle  of  village — Conxepcjon  de^  Pad,  forty- 

iive  leagues  south  of  Barcelona,  fit\y-fivc  from 

Cumana,  and  twenty-eight  south-east  of  Caracas. 

Jt  has  lately  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city. 

It  has  not  more  than  two  thousand  three 
hundred  persons  of  all  descriptions,  whom  the 
fertility  of  tlie  soil  enables  to  live  in  ease.  Tliey 
here  enjoy  good  air,  and  drink  good  water. 
There  are  no  other  inconveniencies  than  ex- 
cessive heat,  and  the  inundations  occasioned 
by  the  long  and  heavy  rains. 
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Cultivjttion  18  here  reduced,  io  tha.provisioas 
of  the  country.  The  riches  of  the  inhabitants 
consist  entirely  in  animals,  which  they  export 
by  the  Guarapiche  or  by  the  Orinoco  to 
Trinidad* 

8.  PuNTA  D£  PiEDRA.-— A  ucw  towu  has  lately 
been  founded  at  Punta  de  Piedra,  opposite 
Spanish  Harbour  m  Trinidad  This,  which  in 
1797  was  only  a  hamlet  of  fishermen,  has  be- 
come the  principal  place  in  the  district  of  P^uia» 
and  the  residence  of  a  lieutenant-governor. 

The  town  is  situate  in  a  magnificent  plain, 
and  on  a  platform  which  commands  the  sea, 
whence  there  is  a  view  of  Port  Spain,  all  the 
western  part  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  and  all  the  vessels  that  enter  or  go 
out  of  it. 

Though  the  town  is  not  yet  considerable  by 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  edifices,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  most  important  spot,  from  the 
prodigious  fertility  of  its  territory,  and  its  for- 
tunate position  near  the  mouths  of  the  Guara- 
piche and  Orinoco,  and  Port  Spain. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  opens  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  Yaguaraparo, 
covered  with  plantations  of  cofiee  and  cocoa. 
The  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  mildness  of  its 
climate,  particularly  appropriated  to  the  latter 
plant,  have  made  the  fortunes  of  all  the  colo- 
nists established  there. 

The  provinces  of  Barcelona  and  Cumana 
contain  about  100,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
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tlie    Indians    compose   more   than   one  half; 
I  84,000  inhabiting  New  Andakisia  alone,  with- 
out including  the  Giiaraons  of  tlie  islands  of 
L  the  Orinoco,  who,  as  it  were,  command  the 
mouths  of  this  fine  river,  wliich  extend  along 
\  tJie  sea-coast  for  more  tJian  sixty  leagues. 

In  1808,  the  British  government  established 
a  post  between  the  Guarapiche  and  Orinoco 
near  the  sea,  in  order  to  cut  guiacum  wood  fur 
their  navy.  They  h.-ive  since  erected  batteries 
which  command  the  navigation  of  tliose  two 
rivers.  The  valleys,  and  above  all  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  of  this  part  of  the  province  of 
Oumana,  abound  in  logwood  and  bra/il  wood. 
They  there  cut  those  woods  at  present  so  ne- 
sary  to  their  manufactures. 


SECTION  VII. 


ISLAND  OF  MABGARITA. 


This  island  forms  a  Government  separate 
om  that  of  Cumana,  on  whose  shores  it  lies 
is  dependant  on  Caracas.     It  lies  in  nort 
Utude  10°  56',  and  in  (H-"  and  66"  west  1- 
[  '^itie.    It  is  sixteen  marine  leagues  in  its  greatest 
Wngth ;  six  in  its  greatest  breadth  ;   in  some 
parts  only  two  or  three  leagues  broad  ;  and  its 
wufdce  is  thirty-one  square  leagues, 
vol..  I.  o 
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It  was  first  discovered  by  Colombug  in  1498* 
The  pearls  found  on  the  coasts  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Cubeiguay  soon  rendered 
it  famous ;  and  the  fishery  was  carried  on  at 
the  expense  of  vast  numbers  of  Indians^  wha 
lost  their  lives  in  the  undertaking. 

This  island  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
communicate  with  each  other  by  an  isthmus  or 
natural  causeway,  that  is  scarcely  more  than 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  paces  broad,  and 
in  some  parts  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  only  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  mountain  of  Macanon  is  the  most  el^ 
vated  of  the  island.  It  is  above  two  tiiousaod 
feet  high  according  to  Humboldt,  who  measur- 
ed it  trigonometricaUy,  and  is  composed  of 
micaceous  schistus.  It  is  an  important  point 
for  navigators  to  make  who  go  from  Europe, 
or  from  North  or  South  America,  to  Cumana, 
Barcelona,  and  La'  Guayrai  as  they  are  obliged 
to  sail  between  Magarita  and  the  islet  of  Coche, 
to  avoid  running  the  risk  of  being  carried  to 
leeward  by  the  currents. 

The  possession  of  Margarita  is  an  object  of 
some  consequence ;  as  it  is  separated  from  the 
continent  by  a  strait  only  eight  leagues  wide, 
and  to  windward  of  all  the  best  portt  of  Cara- 
cas. It  forms  the  channel  through  which  all 
vessels,  coming  from  Europe  or  windward  to 
Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  La  Guayra,  must  pa6i» 
This  channel  is  not  navigable  ia  iia  iwhofe 


iH-eadth ;  tiie  rocky  blsod  Coche»  butween  it 
■  and  the  continent,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pas 
of  two  leagues,  but  which  is  seldom  dangerous, 
[  owing  to  the  general  calmness  that  reigns  in 
p  this  part  of  the   Caribbean   Seu.     Margarita 
I  might  become,   under  a  system  of  free  com- 
merce, the  general  entrepot  of  Cumaua,  Barce- 
lona, Caracas,  Guayra,  and  all  the  cities  of  the 
interior.     The  island  of  Trinidad,   much  less 
favourably  situate  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  has  givL-n,  notwitlistuudiiig,  to  the 
Spanish  contraband  trade  all  the  aid  it  required, 
and  disposed  by  this  means  of  an  inconceivable 
quantity  of  merchandise. 

The  island  of  Margarita  has   three  ports. 

The  most  important  is  that  of  Pampatar,  situate 

on  the  south-east  coast.     It  is  a  large  and  6ne 

badn,  in  which  vessels  are  defended  from  winds 

aod  tempests.     Its  entrance  is  protected  on  one 

.  side  by  a  fortress,  and  on  the  other  by  batteries. 

I  Those  are  the  principal  fortificationB  of  the 

PiaiaDd. 

Pueblo  de  la  Mar  is  anotJier  port,  or  to  speak 
I  more  correctly,  an  open  roadstead.  It  is  a 
[  place  of  little  trade,  and  is  situate  at  a  league 
[■  and  a  half  westward  of  Pampatar. 

Pueblo  del  Norte  is,  as  its  name  indicates  > 

I  Village  situate  in  the  norUiern  part  of  the  inland. 

I  A  coi-al  reef  renders  tiie  entrance  of  this  port 

'  difficult  to  mariners  who  are  not  accustomed  to 

it    Two  batteries  defend  its  entrance  against 
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privateers.    Near  this  port  is  a  village  inhabited 
only  by  fishermen. 

.  Along  the  coast  of  Margarita  the  land  is  in 
general  rocky  and  very  steep ;  but  the  interior 
is  more  fertile,  producing  maize  and  fruits,  and 
covered  with  groves. 

Its  climate  though  very  hot  is  wholesome ; 
the  greatest  inconvenience  experienced  by  the 
inhabitants  being  a  want  of  good  fresh  water. 

Asumpcion  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor.  This  little  town  is 
pretty  well  built,  although  its  inhabitants  are 
not  wealthy  j  but  there  is  every  appearance  of 
comfort  and  industry  in  it.  It  has  two  parish 
churches,  and  a  convent  of  Recollets. 

The  valleys  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Margarita, 
and  Los  Robles,  have  each  a  village  which 
bears  their  name. 

Margarita  had,  in  I8O7,  a  population  of  eight 
thousand  whites,  five  thousand  five  hundred 
mixed  blood,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  In- 
dians, and  about  nine  hundred  Negroes ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  16,200  persons. 

This  island  has  only  three  rivulets,  which, 
however,  are  sufficiently  large  to  turn  mills 
when  such  are  estabUshed.  Their  waters  are 
limpid.  That  of  the  little  river  which  runs  by 
the  town  of  Asumpcion,  and  which  in  some 
places  passes  over  a  bed  of  amphibolic  schistus, 
contains  sulphurcted  iron,  magnesia,  &c.  The 
inhabitants  prefer  drinking  water  from  ponds^ 
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refused  it  witli  disgust ;  but  ho 
s  more  wholesome  than 
rain  water,  and  tliey  laughed  at  the  grimaces  he 
made.  The  rich  have  filtering  stones  ;  others 
drink  as  they  draw  it,  and  do  not  find  any  bad 
effects  from  it.  Tiiis  water  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  calcareous  marl. 

The  climate  of  Margarita  is  very  licalthy. 
It  is  there  that  persons  go  who  have  contract- 
ed obstructions  and  other  diseases  in  the  humid 
and  unwholesome  parts  of  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad and  the  continent. 

The  agriculture  of  the  island  scarcely  sufliccs 
lor  the  maintenance  of  its  inhabitants.  Maize, 
cassava,  and  bananas,  arc  their  principal  re- 
sources. Tlie  bananas  are  excellent,  but  very 
small,  owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  soil  and  dry- 
ness of  the  climate.  The  inhabitants  cultivate, 
in  small  proportions,  ami  for  their  own  consump- 
tion only,  all  the  productions  of  the  Antilles — 
the  sugar-cane,  cofiec  and  cocoa  trees.  Tliey 
rear  a  great  many  goats  and  sheep,  which, 
though  lean,  give  delicious  milk,  owing  to  tlie 
aromatic  herbs  on  which  they  feed.  They 
have  all  kinds  of  fowls  at  a  very  trifling  price. 

Living  is  still  cheaper  at  Margarita  than  at 
Cumana  or  Caracas.  Lavaysse  says,  "  I  ha^'c 
bought  a  capon  there  lor  fivcpence ;  a  dozen 
of  eggs  for  twopence-halfpenny'}'  two  bottles 
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of  milk  for  the  same ;  a  fi^  oi  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  for  the  same ;  a  turkey  for  one  shilUng ; 
a  lamb  of  two  months  for  fifleenpence,  &c« 
The  fishermen  sell  or  exchange  th^r  fish  for 
cakes  of  maize,  bananas,  cassava,  bread,  &c,-^ 
I  know  of  no  inn,  properly  speaking,  in  this 
island ;  but  a  stranger  is  received  in  every  house 
when  he  ofiers  to  bear  a  part  of  the  expenses/' 

Fowls,  turkeys,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry  are 
exported  to  the  continent  by  the  lower  cls^es ; 
and  the  island  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
parrots  and  other  curious  birds,  which  are  so 
much  esteemed,  that  scarcely  any  trading  ves- 
sels leave  the  place  without  carrying  away  some 
of  them. 

They  fabricate  cotton  stockings,  and  ham- 
mocks of  a  very  superior  quality. 

The  fisheries  produce  the  principal  object  of 
trade  at  Margarita:  they  are  placed  at  the 
islet  of  Coche,  which  belongs  to  Government. 
Two  merchants  of  Margarita  had  the  privilege 
of  this  fishery  in  1807 ;  stnd  they  carried  it  on 
at  Coche.  The  men  who  were  employed  in  it 
were  Indians  of  Margarita.  It  was  not  freely, 
but  by  order  of  Government,  that  those  natives 
worked  in  the  fishery  at  the  scanty  pay  of  a  real 
(fivepence)  per  day,  and  bread  of  maize  or  cas-. 
sava.  They  ate  also  as  much  fresh  or  salt  fish 
as  they  chose.  More  than  three  hundred  In- 
dians of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  employe^ 
there  m  ISO?. 
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The  quantities  of  tiati  caught  are  incredible. 
Twioe  a-day  they  draw  a  seine  of  two  hundreil 
feet  long;  and  it  Keldom  liappens  that  at  each 
drag  they  have  not  at  least  ten  to  twelve  quin- 
tals of  fish.  This  net  sometimes  contains  so 
many,  that  they  are  obliged  to  cut  the  meshes 
in  order  to  let  some  of  the  fish  escape,  which 
they  are  unable  to  haul  on  shore.  It  would  be 
too  tedious  to  describe  the  ditierent  kinds  which 
are  taken.  The  most  common  is  the  mullet  of 
the  Caribbean  Islands,  which  the  Spaniards  call 
liaas  :  this  fish  resembles  the  herring. 

The  salt  works  would  be  lucrative  objects  for 
Margarita,  if  salt  were  not  so  very  cheap  in  all 
those  countries.  A  barrel  of  salt  not  puritied, 
weighting  about  three  hundred  pounds,  is  sold 
for  ^out  twelvepence-haifpenny  at  Margarita. 


SECTION  vni. 


I'HOVmCE  or  MA11ACAI80. 


Maracaibo,  or  Maracaybo,  surrounds  the 
[  lake  of  the  same  name.  It  is  hounded,  on  the 
^  west,  by  Santa  Marta  in  New  Grenada  ;  on  the 
east,  by  Coro  and  Venezuela  ;  on  the  north,  by 
Santa  Marta  and  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo  i  and 
on  the  south,  by  Merida,  and  Santa  Marta. 
Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  tlie  lake,  this  pro- 
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vince  extends  but  a  short  distance  inland  to  the 
east  and  west :  its  length  is  about  100  leagues. 

The  soil  of  Maracaibo  is  unfruitfiil  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake.  The  east  shore  is  dry  and 
unhealthy;  and,  on  the  west  shore,  the  land 
does  not  b^n  to  be  fertile  for  more  than  twen- 
ty-five leagues  south  of  the  city.  South  of  the 
lake,  the  country  may  vie  ¥dth  the  richest  lands 
of  South  America. 

The  climate  of  the  province  is  in  general  hot 
and  unhealthy,  excepting  in  the  southern  parts, 
which  border  on  the  snowy  mountains  of  M&- 
rida. 

The  population  of  the  province  of  Maracaibo 
was,  in  1807,  174,000  persons. 

Near  the  borders  of  the  lake,  on  the  west,  are 
the  only  parts  of  this  province  which  are  culti- 
vated, where,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  some 
whites  have  fixed  their  habitations  to  cultivate 
cacao,  and  other  plants.  These  settlers  are 
much  scattered,  and  have  a  chapel  placed  in 
the  centre,  to  whiqh  they  all  occasionally  re- 
sort. There  wants,  as  in  so  many  other  parts, 
only  hands  to  render  this  province  flourishing, 
and  to  furnish  for  annual  exportation  as  many 
articles  as  two  thousand  vessels  of  three  hun- 
dred tons  each  could  load. 

The  lake  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  bur-r 
den ;  but  this  advantage  is  sometimes  rendered 
useLesa  by  a  dangerous  sand-bank  across  the 
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,rrow  entrance,  on  which  vessels  drawing 
twelve  feet  water  will  occasionally  ground. 
Several  small  rivers  empty  themselves  into  this 
lake  ;  but  as  the  country  is  uninhabited  except- 
ing by  Indians,  and  immediately  on  the  shores, 
lothing  is  known  with  accuracy  concerning 
them,  the  savage  Goohiros  from  La  Hacha 
preventing  all  access  on  the  western  side,  and 
keeping  the  settlers  in  alarm. 

It  was  from  the  Indian  towns,  built  on  posts 
of  iron-wood  on  the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  that 
the  Spaniards  gave  the  country  the  name  of 
Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice.  Four  of  these  are 
yet  standing,  the  iron-wood  on  which  they  are 
founded  becoming  like  a  mass  of  stone,  from 
the  petrifying  quality  of  tiic  water.  These  vil- 
lages are  aituate  on  the  east  part  of  the  lake,  at 
unequal  distances  from  each  other,  and  have  a 
churdi,  which  is  also  built  in  the  water  on  piles, ' 
uuid  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  village* 


SECTION  IX. 


THT-:  CITV  OF  MARACAIUO. 


Its  chief  town  is  the  city  of  Maracaibo,  ill 

north  latitude  W  3(y,  :uul  west  longitude  71" 

4C;  on  the  western  side  of  the  strait  which 

■Jeads  into  the  lake,  at  about  si*  leagues /hnW" 
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the  sea,  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  dry  hot  cti- 
mate. 

Its  climate  is  so  much  the  mom  hot,  as  the 
breezes  there  are  faint,  and  far  fram  r^^lar  ; 
the  soil  not  being  watered  by  any  kind  €f£  run- 
Bing  stream,  and  rain  not  being  firequent  The 
heats  are  excessive,  particularly  irom  the  mcmtfa 
of  March  to  October ;  but  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  July  are  insupportable.     Hie  air 
breathed  at  this  period  appears  as  tf  it  had 
issued  from  a  furnace.    The  trade-vinds  blow 
here  in  general  from  the  commencement  of 
March  till  June  or  July.    The  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September  are  calm,  unless  when 
they  are  interrupted  by  the  south  wind,  which 
in  die  country  they  d^iominate,  on  acooont  of 
its  insalubrity,  the  destroyer.     They  remark, 
that  when  the  breezes  are  moderate,  the  year  is 
rainy;   and  when  violent,  that  diey  are  suc- 
ceeded by  droughts.     Maracaibo  is  subject  to 
tempests.    The  thunder  breaks  with  frightful 
explosion,  and  the  lightning  sometimes  strikes 
and  consumes  houses,  ships,  and  every  thing 
which  it  meets.    They  do  not,  however,  expe- 
rience those  furious  hurricanes  which  every 
year  seem  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the 
Antilles.    All-terrifying  and  all-destructive  as 
these  tempests  may  be,  one  is  there  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  wishing  for  them,  because, 
when  they  fail,  they  are  replaced  by  eartb- 
quakea,  whidi  are  still  more  dreaded.    l%e 
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■luges  of  rain  which  some  of  these  tempests 
irocluce,  are  so  excessive,  that  they  form  a  tor- 
mi,  which  traverses  the  city  of  Maracaibo  J 
rith  B  rapidity  which  is  inconceivable,  bearing 
s  along  with  it,  and  causing,  in  proportion 
)  its  rise,  desolation  to  houses,  and  every  thing 
'It  finds  in  its  course.  Happily,  these  sorts  of 
disasters  are  never  of  long  duration. 

The  principal  part  of  the  town  ia  on  the  1 
shore  of  a  small  gulf,  a  league  in  length,  which  i 
extends  towards  tlie  broad  part  of  the  lake  oo  j 
the  south  :  the  oUier  part  is  built  on  the  neck  J 
to  the  north,  where  the  lake  is  only  three  leaguM 
in  width.  The  place  where  the  town  begins  i 
named  Maracaibo  Point;  that  where  the  gulf  I 
commences,  Arieta  Point ;  and  opposite  to  that  I 
is  Point  >Saiita  Lucia. 

There  are,  at  Maracaibo,  many  houses  built  ( 
of  time  and  sand,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  taste ;  | 
ut  whatever  measures  the  Government  mayj 
ike,  however  abundant  building  wood  may  be» 
lowever  cheap  tiles,  however  frequent  confla«'J 
rations,  which  often  consume  whole  street^  I 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  con-^ 
taotly  adhere  most  obstinately  to  the  opinion, 
that  tiles  render  the  houses  destructive  to  the 
persons  who  inhabit  them,  and  continue  in  the 
teustom  of  covering  the   handsomest  houses 
rith  a  kind  of  reed,  which  grows  on  the  bor- 
lers  of  tlie  lake,  called  by  the  Spaniards  ertea. 
ihis  mixture  of  houses  covered  with  tiles  and 
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with  reeds,  gives  to  the  city  the  air  of  a  village, 
is  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  offers  to  the 
flames  food  that  keeps  the  city  in  constant  dan- 
ger. Some  give  even  a  greater  latitude  to  this 
idea ;  and,  with  the  means  of  building  houses 
capable  of  adorning  the  city,  they  construct 
them,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  of  reeds,  thatch, 
&c.  Of  this  last  kind  there  are  even  more  than 
those  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Ma- 
racaibo  contains  one  parish  church,  a  chapel| 
and  a  convent  of  Franciscans. 

As  there  are  neither  fountains,  nor  wells, 
nor  river,  the  people  drink  no  odier  water  than 
that  of  the  lake,  which  in  taste  is  not  agreeable, 
but  in  quality  by  no  means  bad,  except  during 
the  strong  breezes  of  the  months  of  March  and 
April.  These  drive  up  the  water  of  the  sea 
against  the  current,  and  render  that  of  the  Iske 
so  brackish  as  not  to  be  drinkable.  The  poor 
can,  in  this  case,  quench  their  thirst  only  with 
water  which  they  procure  by  making  excava- 
tions in  the  earth ;  but  this  is  badly  tasted,  and 
very  far  from  wholesome.  The  rich  avoid  thfa 
inconvenience  by  cisterns  they  have  in  their 
houses  to  collect  the  rain  water.  Those  not 
quite  so  affluent,  have  large  jars  destined  for 
the  same  purpose. 

It  was  calculated,  in  I8O7,  that  Maracaibo 
contained  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  noble  families  here  are  those  who  boast 
of  having  descended  from  the  first  conquerors 
of  the  province,  or  from  some  governors,  or 


■  judge-advocates,  married   in   the  country,   oij 
*ven  from  any  other  officer  ;  for  tlie  commissi^ 

tfor  any  office  whatsoever,  given  by  the  king 
Dwas  formerly  in  Spanisli  America  an  attthentia 
■title  of  nobility.     They   reckon   more   thaif' 

■  thirty  of  these  families.  There  arc  very  few 
"of  these  primitive  houses  that  now  enjoy  even 

an  easy  mediocrity.  In  almost  all  they  expe- 
rience so  much  misery,  that  the  idea  of  the 
illustrious  origin  of  their  family  is  the  most, 
gratL'ful  support  witli  which  they  are  fed  j  fot 
3  Spaniard  of  that  kind  once  reduced  to  indl^ 
gence,  is  so  for  life.  The  shame  of  labour  and* 
love  of  indolence,  makes  him  brave  like  a  hero 
all  the  horrors  of  want. — The  whites,  not  nobicr 
are  Europeans  or  Creoles.  This  is  the  class 
that  lives  with  the  greatest  comfort,  because  it 
is  the  only  one  which  labours,  and  applies  it* 
L  self  to  agriculture,  navigation,  commerce,  the' 
tfisheriea,  &c.  The  number  of  Negroes  at  Ma- 
Escaibo  does  not  exceed  five  thousand.  They 
aerciae  all  kinds  of  trades, — are  joiners,  tailors, 
iboemakers,  carpenters,  masons,  and  smiths.— 
he  natives  of  the  town  of  Maracaibo  have,  in 
^e  Spanisli  colonics,  the  reputation  of  being 
«ery  witty. 
The  Jesuits  had  a  college  here,  which  ptx)»- 
iced  some  distinguished  scholars,  and  it  be- 
ame  the  literary  towij  of  America;  hut  with 
^at  order  of  clergy,  the  establishments  for 
ppiiblic  instruction  in  this  province  also  fell. 
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"  Notwithstanding  the  barrennest  of  resouroes 
>¥bich  education  finds  at  Maracaibq,'*  Depons 
says, ''  we  there  see  young  persons  so  fiivoured 
by  nature,  that  the  slightest  elementary  instruo 
tion  at  once  develops  in  them  all  the  faculties, 
which  in  Europe  do  not  manifest  themsdhres 
until  after  long  study,  and  the  care  of  the  best 
teachers.  What  adds  to  the  singularity  of  the 
phenomenon  is,  that  this  excess  of  natural 
genius  frequently  becomes  prgudidal  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  families  of  Maracaibo;  for 
it  is  enough  for  many  of  these  young  men  to 
know  the  conjugation  and  government  of  the 
verbs,  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  write  pieces, 
whose  subtilty  would  appear  to  the  knavish 
advocate  better  than  the  productions  of  the 
counsel  who  establishes  his  reasons  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  dvil  law.  Such  suits  as  idiould 
never  have  been  instituted,  or  which  the  tri« 
bunals  would  instantly  have  decided,  become 
interminable  and  ruinous  by  the  sophisms  with 
which  these  scribblers  envelop  in  darkness 
causes  the  most  simple  and  clear.  This  disease, 
very  prevalent  at  Maracaibo,  is  by  no  means  a* 
stranger  in  other  Spanish  territories*  The  penal 
laws  which  the  legislature  has  been  forced  to 
enact,  to  lessen  the  number  of  these  imps  of 
chicane,  whom  they  call  pendoUstaSj^  literally 
prove  that  the  evil  is  general  enough.*' 

*  Quick  writers. 
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*  In  allowing  that  the  inliabitants  of  Mara-  1 
I  caibo  have  activity,  courage,  and  geniixa"  sayptM 

tbt;  same  writer,  "  we  have  nothing  more  i 
\  Bay  in  their  favour.     Tltcy  are  reproached  witfel 
I  having  very  little  regard  to  their  word,  and' 
I  with  thinking  thcraseivea  not  bound  by  their 
signature,  until  afler  they  Imvc  in  vain  cndea* 
voured  to  release  themseh'es  from  it  by  law. 
Their  reputation  in  this  respect  is  so  well  esta-<  I 
btished,  that  all  strangers  whom  business  draw»'( 
to  Maracaibo,  say  it  is  much  better  to  foriiipl 
connexions  of  interest  with  the  women  tlisdn^ 
with  the  men,  because  they  alone  have  theie' 
that  good  faith  and  firmness  which,  in  eveiy  ' 
Other  part,   is   tlie  peculiar   heritage  of  the 


*  Since  the  course  of  description  has  led 

ho  adds,  "  to  speak  oi  the  women  of 

[aracaibo,  I  ought  not  to  let  it  be  unknown 

tat  they  arc  in  their  youth  paragons  of  mo- 

ssty ;  and  in  marriage,  faithflil  wives  and  ex- 

dlent  mothers  of  families.    Affection  for  their 

ubands,  the  caiTs  of  their  households,  and 

he  education  of  their  children,  are  the  object*. 

which  divide  all  their  momenta,  and  occupy 

all  their  solicitude.     They  know  not,  howevoiv' 

before  marriage,   any  other  amusement  lliatt. 

music.     Their  favourite  instrument  is  the  harp.. 

There  are  few  houses  in  which  the  harmonious. 

sound  of  this  instrument  is  not  heard  every 

vening,  ami  every  iLiy  of  festival." 
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la  spite  o£  the  extreme  and  almost  x^ontioiial 
heat  experienced  at  Maracaibo»  it  is  a  healthy 
residence.  There  are  no  epidemic  complaints. 
A  man  once  seasoned  to  the  •  climate  preserves 
his  health  as  well  and  better  than  in  many  other 
places  where  the  heats  are  less  intense,  and  the 
means  of  refreshing  himself  more  multipUed. 
In  July  and  August,  when  the  air  is  so  heated, 
the  most  usual  preventative  for  the  ill  effects  of 
the  climate  is  constant  bathing  in  the  lake* 
.  The  habit  which  the  citizens  of  Maracaibo 
contract  from  their  infancy  of  sailing  on  the 
lake,  whether  for  pleasure,  fishing,  or  the  tran- 
sport of  the  articles  its  southern  borders  pro- 
duce, gives  them  at  a  very  early  period  a  taste 
for  navigation.  Soon  finding  in  this  place  no 
means  df  indulging  in  the  practice  of  it,  they 
repair  in  crowds  to  Porto  Cavello,  Guayra,  and 
the  other  ports,  where  a  more  active  navigation 
serves,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  them  employ- 
ment and  gratify  their  ambition.  They  per- 
form with  equal  ability  coasting  or  longer  voy- 
ages. In  those  intervals  when  war  suspends 
their  commercial  enterprises,  they  embark  on 
board  privateers.  The  neighboiurhood  of  the 
lake,  in  the  waters  of  which  they  exercise  them- 
selves in  their  early  years,  renders  them  as  ex- 
cellent swimmers  as  expert  divers. 

Those  who  resist  the  attractions  of  the  sea, 
raise  herds  of  cattle,  or  take  care  of  those  of 
their  fathers.      Nothing  better  evinces  their 
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aptitude  to  this  species  of  occupation,  than  the 
immense  number  of  beasts  with  which  the  sa- 
vannahs of  Maracaibo  are  covered.  The  prin- 
cipal  ones  are  those  of  Jobo,  Ancon,  Palmares, 
and  Cannades.  We  ought  to  mention,  that 
there  is  more  merit  in  raising  cattie  in  the  sa- 
vannahs of  Maracaibo,  than  in  any  other  place 
in  these  provinces,  because,  having  neither 
rivers  nor  ponds  that  never  dry  up,  drought 
occasions  the  death  of  many,  in  spite  of  the 
precautions  th^  take,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  to 
drive  them  towards  those  parts  where  they  can 
with  convenience  water  them. 

At  this  port,  a  bar  of  quicksand,  which  is  but 
ten  or  twelve  feet  under  water,  entirely  ex- 
cludes large  vessels,  and  with  difficulty  admits 
small  ones.  He  must  be  well  acquainted  with 
his  business,  and  extremely  attentive  to  his 
duty,  who  attempts  to  enter  this  port  without 
a  pilot.  As  soon  as  he  clears  the. bar,  he  has 
plenty  of  water,  and  a  good  harbour.  Three 
forts  protect  the  harbour. 

The  best  schooners  which  sail  on  the  Spa- 
nish Main  are  built  at  this  city,  which  possesses 
peculiar  advantages  for  ship-building. 


VOL.  r. 
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SECTION  X. 

OTHER  TOWNS  OF  MARACAIBO. 

1.  TmjxiLLO,  on  the  confines  of  Merida,  is 
in  S""  40  north  latitude,  80  leagues  north  of 
Merida,  105  south-west  of  Caracas,  asid  80 
west  of  Guanara. 

THAs  town  is  situate  among  the  noontains, 
and  therefore  enjoys  a  very  mild  temperature. 

Tnixillo  contains  a  good  parish  church,  a 
chapel,  two  monasteries,  a  convent  of  Domini- 
can nuns,  and  im  hospital. 

There  were  twelve  thousand  inhabitants  in  it 
in  I8O7.  They  are  an  active  and  industrious 
race. 

Tliis  city,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  on  the 
continent,  was  formerly  also  one  of  the  best 
peopled,  until  it  was  destroyed  and  sacked  by 
Francis  Gramont,  the  Buccaneer,  who  in  I678 
traversed  the  province  of  Venezuehi  with  a 
small  band  of  followers,  attracted  by  the  riches 
of  diis  place. 

Truxillo  enjoys  a  pure  air;  but  its  waters, 
although  clear  and  light,  are  impregnated  with 
metallic  particles,  and  occasion  goitres,*  which 
however  are  only  an  inconvenience,  as  they  do 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  health. 

*  Swellings  under  the  throat. 
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The  land  about  Tnixillo  produces  sugiir, 
cacao,  indigo,  cofiee,  and  in  general  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  torrid,  and  some  few  of  tlie  teiu 
perate  zones.  Wheat  grows  superiorly,  and  i 
flour  diffei-s  little  from  tliat  of  Europe.  Th» 
reap  it  tn  abundance,  and  it  becomes  to  I 
cultivator  an  article  of  commerce  that  co 
pensates  his  labours.  They  raise  with  ci 
siderable  assiduity  oilier  commodities.  Agri 
culture  is  not  their  only  occupation, 
raise  sheep  and  goat^  ;  and  it  is  observed  tliat 
the  mutton  there  is  larger  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  province,  and  the  meat  much  better. 
The  cheeses  made  there  are  also  preferred  lo 
those  of  other  places.  Tlie  core  they  bestow 
iQ  washiug  and  carding  their  wool,  enables 
them  to  fabricate  gooiU  from  it,  tiie  5ale  ofi 
which  is  always  certain  and  profitable. — Tlie 
women  employ  themselves  in  making  sweet- 
me&t6,  for  which  they  fre<iuently  receive  orders 
beforehand,  in  order  to  resell  thcni  in  tlie  pr<^ 
vince,  or  send  them  abroad.  This  branch  ( 
industry,  insignificant  as  it  appears,  does  i 
fail  of  relieving  that  miserable  class,  which  il^ 
aU  the  other  cities  is  embarrassed  by  its  ci 
CKistence. — Tliey  carry  the  commercud  articl 
of  Truxillo  to  Marucaibo  by  the  lake,  wh 
twenty-five  leagues  to  the  west;  but  tlie  iiit4 
course  most  pursued  is  with  Caroro,  where  ilm 
send  their  goat  and  shcqt'skins  to  be  dressed, 
utercourse,  liowever,  is  not 
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inconvenience,  because  it  is  necessaty  to  cross 
the  plains  of  Llonay,  so  unwholesome  that  the 
traveller  is  obliged  to  hasten  his  march  not  to 
be  infected  with  the  malignant  fever,  which 
the  least  stop  is  apt  to  give. 

On  the  east  side  of  Maracaibo  Lake  are 
several  small  towns,  of  which  Gibraltar,  Parnate, 
Las  Barbacoas,  and  San  Pedro,  are  the  most 
considerable  places. 

2.  Gibraltar,  in  10^  4'  north  latitude,  and 
67^  36'  west  longitude,  is  100  miles  south-east 
of  Maracaibo,  and  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
lake. 

It  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  climate  is  very  hot  and  insalubrious^ 
especially  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
merchants  and  planters  retire  to  Maracaibi^  or 
Merida. 

Gibraltar  is  a  very  old  town,  famous  for  the 
production  of  a  particular  sort  of  tobacco, 
called  tobacco  of  Maracaibo,  from  which  the 
best  sort  of  snuff,  vulgarly  called  Maccabaw,  is 
made. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  is 
well  watered  with  rivers,  and  consequently 
grows  excellent  cacao.  Cedars  of  immense 
size  are  found  in  its  woods^ 

3.  Paru ATE  is  eighty  miles  south  of  Coro, 
and  is  a  small  place  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 

4.  Las  Barbacoas  is  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance &rUier  south,  and  seventy-five  miles 
south  of  Coro. 


,  San  Peduo  is  a  short  distance  south  of 
Gibraltar,  and  also  on  tlie  banks  of  the  lake. 

The  other  places,  being  mere  villages,  or 
scattered  plantations,  are  not  worth  niention- 
itig. 


SECTION  XI. 


PROVINCE  OF  GUIANA,  OR  SPANISH  GlIAVANA. 


^^p  This  immense  province  extends  from  the,- 
Hpontiers  of  Juan  de  los  Llanos  and  Qitixos,  in 
Cundinamarca,  to  the  frontiers  of  British, 
French,  and  Portuguese  Guiana.  It  is  bound- 
ed, «n  the  north,  by  the  Orinoco  and  the  plains 
of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  Caracas ;  on  the 
east,  by  unknown  lands  between  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Eiighsh  and  French  ;  on  the  west, 
by  the  Orinoco  and  the  provinces  of  New 
Grenada  j  and,  on  the  soutli,  by  the  Portu- 
guese possessions.  It  has  been  computed  to 
be  1000  leagues  in  circumference. 

The  precise  boundaries  of  this  country  can- 
not be  laid  down.  On  the  west  it  is  said  to  ex- 
tend to  the  western  mouth  of  the  river  Yapura, 
proceeding  thence  almost  due  north.  On  the 
east  it  has,  from  Cape  Nassau,  a  shore  of  thirty 
leagues,  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Orinoco ;  and 
thence  along  that  river  to  the  RioPortuguesa, 
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an  extent  of  mare  liian  400  leagued*  The  Por^ 
tuguese  territories  on  the  south,  were  formerly 
bounded  by  a  line  passing  under  the  equator ; 
but  they  have  since  acquired  wote  settlements 
to  the  north,  in  the  western  parts  of  Guiana,— 
The  most  southern  fort  is  that  of  San  Carlos, 
or  the  Rio  Negro,  in  1^  53'  north  latitude. 

The  rivers  flowing  through  Guiana  which  are 
best  known,  are  the  Orinoco,  into  which,  on 
the  north,  the  Caroni,  the  Amy,  the  Caura, 
and  several  smaller  ones  empty  themselves ; 
on  the  west,  the  Suapure,  the  Sippapu,  &c. 
join  that  stream ;  while,  on  the  south,  the 
Guaviare,  the  Ynritta,  and  the  Atabapo,  also 
add  to  the  magnificence  of  its  course.  The 
Rio  Negro  also  flows  through  apart  of  Guiana, 
and  forms,  by  means  of  the  Cassiquiari,  a  junc* 
tion  between  the  Maranon  and  the  Orinoco, 
thus  constituting  Guiana  an  immense  island, 
detached  in  every  direction  by  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  water  from  the'  continent  of  South 
America.  lUe  Yapura  and  the  Uapes  run 
throu^  the  southdrn '  or  continental  parts  of 
this  province^  and  join  the  Mansion.  *Many 
large  rivers  is9u6  from  or  rise  near  Lake  Pei- 
rima  add  the  interior,  of  which  Rio  Blaaco  and 
the  Siabo  are  the  most  noted ;  but  as  the  lake 
itself; '  anfd  HI  th6  surronnditig  country,  are  as 
iltikrlowh  as^Oie4»tetnal  parts  of  Africa,  it  will 
'be''ittelc!ss''ij^  repeM'tiames  that  are  gathered 
i(rom  maps,  oflen  imaginary;  and  generally'  er- 
roneous. 
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Cuiaria  is  subdivided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Guiana,  the  capital  being  the  point  of  separa- 
tion. But  this  honour  would  more  justly  be- 
long to  the  river  Caroni. 

Upper  Guiana  comprehends  all  the  country 
west  of  the  Caroni.  Few  plantations  are  seen 
there,  though  the  soil  is  rich  beyond  imaginar 

I  tiou. 

I      Lower  Guiana  is  east  of  the  Caroni^  or  in  the 

'  space  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  east,  the  Ori- 
noco on  the  north,  the  Caroni  on  the  west,  and 
the  Essequibo  on  the  south.  A  more  fertile 
soil  cannot  be  found,  watered  by  numerous 
rivers,  whose  periodic  ovei'flowings  deposit  a 
slime  as  prolific  as  that  of  the  Nile  ;  but  this 
fine  district  is  nearly  a  waste,  harbouring  an> 
thropophagical  tribes,  of  whcmi  the  Caribs  arc 
the  most  formidable  as  well  iis  sanguinary. 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  of  G  ulana  amount 
to  about  thirty  thousand,  of  whom  (itleen  thou- 
sand we  united  in  missions.  The  others,  auch 
OB  the  Arroakas  and  Guaraons,  arc  independent, 
and  have  not  embraced  Christianity.  It  is  es- 
timated, tliat  there  are  eight  thousand  whites 
dispersed  in  the  villages  and  huts  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  province,  about  six  thousand 
Mestizoes  or  free  people  of  colour,  and  about 
tliree  Uiousand  Negroes.  The  population  oi' 
the  capital,  San  Tome,  being  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  persons,  makes  a  grand  total  of 

'  fifty-two  thousand. 
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The  riches  of  the  few  Spaniards  and  Creoles 
settled  in  this  province  consists  in  cattle,  of 
which  the  missionary  Franciscans  alone  possess 
more  than  150,000  head. 

The  trade  of  Guiana  consists  entirely  in  the 
export  of  cattle  and  mules,  .with  some  tobacco, 
oetton,  and  indigo;  and,  in  1803,  they  had 
thirty- four  small  vessels  employed  in  trading  to 
Tidnidad  and  the  neighbouring  Spanish  ports. 

In  later  times,  the  Spaniards  have  endeavour- 
ed, to  conquer  the  regions  between  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Maranon,  but  have  always  been  unsuc- 
cessful. One  has  had  the  courage  to  cross  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  in  the  dress  of  an 
Indian ;  and  from  his  researches,  the  direction 
of  the  ranges  of  mountains  has  been  ascertained. 
Humboldt  also  contrived  to  go  a  great  dis- 
tance along  the  chain  of  the  cataracts,  but  waa 
prevented  from  exploring  the  sources  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  celebrated  Lake  of  Farima  by 
the  Guayecas,  a  race  of  Indians,  who,  though 
of  very  diminutive  stature,  display  the  utmost 
courage  and  activity  in  defending  their  posses- 
sions. These  people  resist  all  persuasitii  to 
become  the  converts  of  the  monks  who  have 
visited  their  frontiers,  and  equally  defy  the 
armed  force  which  generally  accompanies  these 
priests. 
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SECTION  XIL 

THE  CITY  OF  ANGOSTURA,  &C. 

Angostura  stands  in  latitude  8°  8^  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  of  amphibolic  schist,  destitute  of 
vegetation. 

Since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says 
Humboldt,  by  whose  observations  on  Angos* 
tura  we  are  happy  to  profit,  *'  three  towns  have 
successively  borne  the  name  of  Saint  Thomas 
of  Guayana.  The  first  was  opposite  the  idan4 
of  Faxardo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Caroni  and 
the  Orinoco.  It  was  this  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Dutch  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Adrian  Janson,  in  1579.  The  second,  founded 
by  Antonio  de  Berrio,  in  ISOh  near  twelve 
leagues  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caroni,  madq 
a  courageous  resistance  to  S^r  Walter  Ralei^, 
whom  the  Spanish  writers  of  the  conquest  know 
only  by  the  name  of  the  pirate  Reali.  The 
third  town,  now  the  capital  of  the  province,  is 
fifty  leagues  west  of  the  confluence  of  the  Ca-» 
roni.  It  was  begun  in  1764,  under  the  govef* 
nor  Don  Joaquin  Moreno  de  Mendoza,  and  is 
distinguished  in  the  public  documents  from  die 
second  town,  vulgarly  called  the  Fortress  (el 
Castillo,  las  Fortalezas),  or  Old  Guayana  ( Vieja 
Guayana),  by  the  name  of  Santo  Tom6  de  la 
Nueva  Guayana.     This  name  being  very  long. 
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that  of  Angostura  (the  strait)  has  been  com- 
monly substituted  for  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  find  it  difficult  to  recognize 
on  our  maps,  in  Santiago  de  Leon  and  Santo 
Tome,  the  two  capitals  of  Venezuela  and 
Guayana." 

The  scenery  around  the  tcwn  of  Angostura 
is  little  varied,  but  the  view  of  the  river,  which 
forms  a  vast  canal  stretching  from  the  south- 
west to  die  north-east,  is  smgalarly  iMJestic* 

The  Government,  at  the  end  of  a  long  eon- 
troversy  on  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  the 
reach  of  cannon  shot,  wi^ed  to  know  exactly 
the  breadth  of  the  Orinoco  at  the  point  called 
the  Strait,  where  stands  a  rock  (el  Pe&on) 
that  disappears  entirely  when  the  waters  are  at 
their  height.  Though  there  was  an  engineer 
attached  to  the  provincial  government^  a  fe(w 
months  before  Humboldt's  arrival  at  Ang08ta« 
ra,  Don  Mathias  Yturbur  had  been  sent  from 
Caracas  to  measure  the  Orinoco  betweoi  the 
demolished  fort  of  San  Gabriel  and  the  redoubt 
of  San  Rafael.  He  was  told  vaguely,  that  this 
measure  had  given  a  little  more  than 'eight 
hundred  varas  castellanas.  The  plan  of  the 
town,  annexed  to  the  great  map  of  South 
America  by  La  Cruz  Olmedilla,  indicates  nine 
hundred  and  forty.  Humboldt  took  with  great 
care  two  trigonometric  measurements,  one  in 
the  Strait  itself,  between  the  two  forts  of  San 
Gabriel  and  San  Rafael;  the  other  east  of 
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Angosttira,  in  the  great  walk  (Alameda)  neoi' 
the  Embarcadero  del  Ganado.  The  result  of 
the  first  measure  *  (at  the  minimum  of  breadtli) 
was  three  hundred  and  eigiity  toiscs;  and  that 
of  the  second  t  four  hundred  and  ninety. 
These  measures  surpass  four  or  tive  times  that 
of  the  Seine  near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
yet  this  part  of  the  Orinoco  is  called  a  choking, 
or  a  strait.  Nothing  is  better  titled  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  mass  of  water  of  the  great  rivers  of 
America,  than  the  dimensions  of  these  pretend- 
ed straits.  The  Amazons,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt's measuremcot,t  is  two  hundred  and  se- 
venty toises  wide  at  the  Fongo  de  Rentemai 
and  according  to  M.  de  la  Condaminc,  twenty- 
live  toises  at  tlie  Pongo  de  Manseriche,  and  at 
the  Strait  of  Pauxis  nine  hundred  toises.  This 
laat  strait  consequently  differs  little  from  the 
breadth  of  the  Orinoco  at  the  Strait  of  Bara- 
guan.S 


*  The  bBse  measured  along  ths  koy,  245-€  mfiU  Angles; 
7i«  33'  10"  and  90°.  DitiUnce  deduced,  889  metres,  or 
456  Uiscs  ;  but  we  muat  subtract  7G  toiaes,  nr  llie  illstonc-e 
from  Puntit  San  Gabriel  to  (he  Curcel  on  tlic  Vvy.  Now 
iSG-i-. — 76  =  3601.,  or  885  VDros  ui»t. 

\  Base  meusured  in  the  Alameda,  193-6  met.  Angles: 
76"  3+'  25"  and  90".  Disumcc  deduced,  958  roeL  =  491  i., 
or  114^5  vuras.  The  breadth  naturally  varies^  accurdinj;  to 
Uie  rising  of  the  waters. 

}  He  measured  the  Amatons  when  the  water  was  Ion, 
400  toises  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chlacripe. 
>      $  He  fmind  it  to  be  889  luises. 
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When  the  waters  are  high,  the  river  inun- 
dates  the  keys ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that, 
even'in  the  town,  imprudent  men  become  the 
prey  of  crocodiles. 

The  streets  of  Angostura  are  r^ular,  and  for 
the  most  part  parallel  with  the  course  of  the 
river.  Several  of  the  houses  are  built  on  the 
bare  rock.  They  are  for  the  most  part  built  as 
in  Caracas,  of  lime  and  sand,  with  terraces  on  the 
tops,  where  they  sleep  in  the  seasons  of  great- 
est heat,  without  receiving  from  the  dew  any 
injury  to  their  health  or  sight.  They  are  lofly, 
agreeable,  and  the  greater  number  built  of 
stone;  which  construction  proves  that  the  in- 
habitants have  little  dread  of  earthquakes. 

Unhappily  this  security  is  not  founded  on 
induction  from  very  precise  facts.     It  is  true, 
that  the  shore  of  Nueva  Andalusia  sometimes 
undergoes  very  violent  shocks,   without  the 
commotion  being  propagated  across  the  Llanos. 
The  fatal  catastrophe  of  Cumana  on  the  4th  of 
February  1794  was  not  felt  at  Angostura;  but, 
in  the  great  earthquake  of  I766,  which  destroy, 
ed  the  same  city,  the  granitic  soil  of  the  two 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  was  agitated  bb  far  bb 
the  Raudales  of  Atures  and  Ma3rpures.    South 
of  these  Raudales  shocks  are  sometimes  felt, 
which  arc  confined  to  the  basin  of  the  Upper 
Orinoco  and  the  Rio  Negro.     They  appear  to 
depend  on  a  volcanic  focus  distant  from  that  of 
the  Caribbee  Islands.     Humboldt  was  told  by 
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the  missionaries  at  Javita  and  San  Fernando  de 
Atalpo,  that  in  1798  violent  earthquakes  took 
place  between  the  Guaviare  and  the  Rio  Negro^ 
which  were  not  propagated  on  the  north  toward' 
Maypures.  We  cannot  be  sufficiently  attentive 
to  whatever  relates  to  the  simultaneity  of  the 
oscillations,  and  to  the  independence  of  the 
movements  in  contiguous  ground.  Every 
thing  seems  to  prove  that  the  propagation  of 
the  commotion  is  not  superficia!,  but  depends 
on  very  deep  crevices,  that  terminate  in  diffe-* 
rent  centres  of  action. 

The  town  of  San  Tom6  had,  in  I8O79  a  po** 
pulation  of  about  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
persons,  among  whom  were  three  hundred 
Negroes. 

Though  it  is  situate  in  8^  8'  of  latitude,  and 
elevated  only  thirty  toises  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  it  stUl  enjoys  a  very  mild  temperature. 
It  seldom  happens  that  Reaumur's  thermometer 
rises  above  twenly-four  degrees  in  the  hottest 
time  of  the  year ;  and  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  the  end  of  April,  it  rarely  rises 
above  90''  during  the  day,  and  generally  de^ 
scends  to  IT"  at  night  The  regular  breezes«. 
a  great  number  of  rivers  and  streams  which 
water  it,  and  the  immense  forests  which  sur*. 
round  it  in  almost  every  direction,  are  the 
causes  which  tend  to  diminish  the  excessive 
heat  that  seems  natural  to  its  latitude  and 
trifling  elevation  above  the  sea.     Here,  as  at 
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idimna,  and  in  many  other  p«rt8  of  the  mkk 
sionsi,  the  action  of  black  and  atrong  strata, 
when  strongly  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 
upon  the  atmosphere,  is  considered  as  injurious 
to  healtlL  Humboldt  thinks  the  sinaU  pocris  of 
stagnant  water  (lagunas  y  an^^adizos),  which 
extend  behind  the  town  toward  the  south-east, 
are  more  to  be  feared,  Tlie  trade*wtods  are 
here  very  regular  from  the  month  of  November 
to  the  month  of  May.  In  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  are  interrupted  by  calms  more  or  less  fre- 
quent, more  or  less  long.  Storms  are  frequent 
in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber. They  have  no  earthquakes,  but  some- 
times a  wind,  that  does  not  last  long,  which 
blows  with  the  violence  of  a  hurricane :  it  ter- 
minates in  rain. 

The  town  of  Angostui'a,  in  the  early  years 
of  its  foundation,  had  no  direct  communication 
with  the  metropolis.  The  inhabitants  were 
contented  with  carrying  on  a  trifling  contra- 
band trade  in  dried  meat  and  tobacco  with  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  with  the  Dutch  colony 
of  Essequibo,  by  the  Rio  Caroni.  Neither 
wine,  oU,  nor  flour,  three  articles  of  importa- 
tion the  most  sought  after,  was  received  directly 
from  Spain.  Some  merchants,  in  1771»  ^nt 
the  first  schooner  to  Cadiz ;  and  since  that 
period,  a  direct  exchange  of  commodities  with 
the  ports  of  Andalusia  and  Catalonia  has  he- 
come  extremely  active.     The  population  ofi 


Angostura,  afier  having  been  a  long  time  lan- 
guishing, has  much  increased  since  17^5:  at  the 
time  of  Humboldt's  abode  in  Guayana,  how- 
ever, it  was  far  from  licing  equal  to  that  of  Stae- 
broeck,  the  nearest  English  town.  The  mouths 
of  the  Orinoco  have  an  advantage  over  every 
other  part  in  Tierra  Firme.  They  aftbrd  the 
most  prompt  communications  with  the  penin- 
sula. The  voyage  from  Cadiz  to  Punta  Uari- 
ma,  is  performed  sometimes  in  eighteen  or 
twenty  days.  The  return  to  Euro])e  takes  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  days.  These  mouths  being 
placed  to  windward  of  all  the  islands,  the  vessels 
of  Angostura  can  maintain  a  more  advantageous 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies  tlian  La  Guaym 
and  Porto  Cavello.  'Hie  merchants  of  Caracas, 
therefore,  have  been  always  jealous  of  the  pro- 
gress of  industry  in  Spanish  Guayana ;  and 
Caracas  having  been  hitherto  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  government,  the  port  of  Angostura 
has  been  treated  witli  still  less  favour  than  the 
ports  of  Cumana  and  Nueva  Barcelona.  With 
respect  to  the  inland  trade,  tlie  most  active  is 
that  oi'  the  province  of  Van'nas,  which  sends 
mules,  cacao,  indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar,  to 
Angostura ;  and  in  return  receives  gencros, 
that  is,  the  products  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  Kurope.  Humboldt  has  seen  long- 
boats (lanchas)  set  off;  the  cargoes  of  which 
were  valued  at  eight  or  ten  tbouKaiid  piaRtroM. 
These  boat.*  went  first  up  the  Orinoco  lo  (.'a- 
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bruta ;  then  along  the  Apure  to  San  Vincente; 
and  finally,  on  the  Rio  Santo  Domingo,  as  far 
as  Torunos,*  ^hich  is  the  port  of  Varinas 
Nuevas.  The  little  town  of  San  Fernando  de 
Apure  is  the  magazine  of  this  river  trade, 
which  might  become  much  more  considerable 
by  the  introduction  of  steam-boats. 

Whenever,  in  very  hot  and  damp  years,  per^ 
nicious  fevers  become  common  at  Angostura, 
the  problem  is  discussed,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment did  right  in  transferring  the  town  from 
the  Viqa  Guayana  to  the  strait  between  the 
Island  of  Maruanta  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Rio  Orocopiche  ?  It  is  asserted,  that  the  an- 
cient town,  standing  nearer  the  sea,  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  the  cooling  breezes ;  and  that 
the  great  mortality  prevailing  there  was  less 
owing  to  local  causes,  than  to  the  way  of  liv- 
ing of  the  inhabitants.  The  fertile  and  humid 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Caroni,  yield  an  immense  quantity  of  squashes, t 
plantains,  and  papaws.t  These  fruits  were 
eaten  raw,  even  before  they  had  reached  their 
maturity ;  and  the  people  being  at  the  same 
time  addicted  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
in  excess,  this  improper  way  of  living  dimi- 
nished the  population  from  year  to  year.  The 
archives  of  Caracas  are  filled  with  memorials 

*  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Obispos. 
t  Patillos.  X  ^^^^  o^  ^bc  carica  papaya. 


on  tlie  necessity  of  changing  the  seat  of  Uie 
present  capital  of  Guayana.  According  to  the 
official  papers  which  were  comniunicated  to 
Humboldt,  it  has  been  proposed  sometimes  to 
go  back  to  the  Fortaleza,  or  Vieja  Guayana; 
sometimes  to  place  the  capital  close  to  the 
great  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  ten  leagues  west 
of  Cape  Parima,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rio 
Acquire;'  and  sometimes  to  have  it  removed 
twenty.five  leagues  below  Angostura,  to  the 
fine  savannah  that  surrounds  the  Indian  village 
of  San  Miguel.  The  Government  was  no  doubt 
influenced  by  a  narrow  policy  in  pretending, 
that,  "  for  tlie  better  defence  of  the  province,  it 
was  fit  to  place  the  capital  at  the  enormous  dis- 
tance of  eighty-five  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  to 
construct  no  town  in  this  space  that  could  be 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy."  Join- . 
cd  to  the  difficulty  wliich  European  vessels  find 
in  going  up  the  Orinoco  as  fai'  as  Angostura, 
(wfatcb  is  much  greater  than  that  of  ascending 
the  Potomac  to  Washington),  the  circumstance 
of  the  centre  of  connnerce  being  placed  above 
the  point  wiiere  the  banks  of  the  river  present 
most  attraction  to  the  activity  of  the  colonists, 
is  extremely  unfavourable  to  agricultural  in- 
ditttiy.  It  is  not  even  true,  tliat  the  town  of" 
Angostura,  or  Santo  Tome  de  la  Nueva  Gua- 
yana, was  founded  where  cultivation  began  in 

■  M.  Depons  calls  it  llic  Rio  Agiiirre. ,,  i 
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1764  :  at  that  period,  as  at  present,  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  Guayana  was  con- 
tained in  the  missions  of  the  Catalonian  C^u- 
chins,  between  the  Rio  Caroni  and  the  Cuyu- 
ni.  Now  this  district,  the  most  important  of 
the  whole  province,  and  in  which  an  enemy 
could  procure  necessaries  of  all  kinds,  is  de-- 
fended,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be  so,  by  Vieja 
Guayana,  but  in  no  degree  by  the  fortifications 
of  the  new  town  of  Angostura. 

The  qpot  which  has  been  proposed  near  San 
Miguel  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  confluence 
of  the  Caroni,  consequently  between  the  sea 
and  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  most  in- 
habited. In  going  lower  down,  and  transfer- 
ring the  capital  of  the  province  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  as  M.  Depons  propos- 
ed, the  proximity  of  the  Caribbees,  who  are 
easily  driven  away,  is  less  to  be  dreaded,  than 
the  possibility  of  an  enemy  turning  the  place 
and  penetrating  into  the  province  by  the  small 
western  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Cano8  of 
Macareo  and  Manamo.  On  a  river,  the  delta 
of  which  begins  to  be  formed  at  the  distance  of 
forty-six  leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  most  ad- 
vantageous situation  for  a  great  town  depends 
on  two  circumstances — ^its  military  defence,  and 
the  interests  of  commerce  and  of  agriculture. 
Commerce  requires,  that  the  J;own  should  lie 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  great  mouth  of  the 
river,  Boca  de  Navios  ;  while  military  security 
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leads  to  the  preference  of  a  spot  above  the  for- 
macioD  of  the  delta,  west  of  the  point  whei'e 
the  Cano  Manamo  separates  from  tlie  principal 
trunk,  and  communicates  hy  numerous  bifur- 
cations with  the  eight  secondary  mouths  (bocas 
chicas)  between  the  island  of  Congrejos  and 
the  moutii  of  the  Rio  Guarapichc.  The  situa- 
tions both  of  Vieja  and  Nueva  Guayana  fulfil 
the  latter  condition ;  and  that  of  the  ancient 
town  has  the  farther  advantage  of  covering  to 
a  certain  point  the  hnc  establishments  of  the 
Catalonian  Capuchins  of  Caroni.  The  settle- 
ments may  he  attacked  by  landing  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Brazo  Imataca  ;  but  the  month  of 
the  Caroni,  where  the  canoes  feel  tfie  commo- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  neighbouring  cataracts 
(Salto  de  Caroni),  is  deftnded  by  the  forts  of 
Vieja  Guayana. 

To  protect  the  countrj-  in  its  present  state, 
between  the  capital  and  the  harbour,  or  Puerto 
de  la  Boca  Grande,  from  a  hostile  inva'iion,  tlic 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  might  be  fortified  accord- 
ing to  a  system  of  defence  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground ;  for  instance,  at  Imataca 
or  at  Zacupana,  at  Baraucas  or  at  San  Rafael, 
(where  the  Cano  Manamo  separates  from  the 
principal  trunk),  at  Vieja  Guayana,  at  the  isl- 
and of  Faxardo,  (opposite  the  mouth  of  the- 
Rio  Caroni),  i\nd  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ma- 
mo.  These  little  forts,  cousU'ucted  at  a' small 
expense,  would   serve  at  the  same  time  as  a 
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refuge  for  the  gun-boats  stationed  at  the  points 
which  the  enemy's  vessels  must  approach  on 
tacking,  to  sail  up  against  the  current. 

The  northern  coasts  of  South  America  are 
defended  for  the  most  part  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  extends  from  west  to  east,  and 
separates  the  shore  from  the  Llanos  of  New- 
Andalusia,  Barcelona,  Venezuela,  and  Varinas. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  these  coasts  have  fix- 
ed the  attention  <^  the  mother  country  too  ex- 
clusively. There  we  find  six  strong  places,* 
provided  with  a  fine  and  numerous  artillery ; 
namely,  Carthagena,  San  Carlos  de  Maracai- 
bo,  Porto  Cavello,  La  Guayra,  £1  Morro  de 
Nueva  Barcelona,  and  Cumana.  The  eastern 
coasts  of  Spanish  America,  those  of  Guayana 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  are  low  and  without  de- 
fence :  they  furnish  to  a  daring  enemy  the  fa- 
cility of  penetrating  into  the  country  as  far  as 
the  eastern  back  of  the  Cordilleras  of  New 
Grenada  and  Chili.  The  direction  t  of  the  Rio 
Plata,  fi3rmed  by  the  Uruguay,  the  Parana,  and 
the  Paraguay,  forces  an  invading  army,  when 
it  would  march  toward  the  east,  to  traverse  the 

*  Those  of  Carthagena  and  Porto  Cavello  are  of  the 
first  rank.  In  naming  the  points  of  defence  from  west  to 
east,  we  might  have  mentioned  also  the  batteries  Santa 
Marta,  Ciudad  de  la  Hacha,  and  Coro ;  but  these  works 
are  of  little  importance. 

f  From  south  to  north,  on  an  extent  of  land  of  twenty- 
two  degrees  of  latitude. 
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steppes  (pampas)  as  far  as  Cordova  or  Mendoza ; 
but  north  of  the  equator,  in  Spanish  Gtiayana, 
the  course"  of  the  Lower  Orinoco,  aud  its  two 
great  tributary  streams,  the  Apure  and  the 
Meta,  furnish,  in  the  direction  of  the  latitude, 
a  path  oi'  rivers,  which  facihtates  the  transport 

kof  stores  and  provision.  He  who  is  master  of 
Angostura  may  advance  at  will  toward  the 
■north,  in  the  steppes  (Llanos)  of  Cumana, 
Barcelona,  and  Caracas ;  toward  the  north- 
west, in  the  province  of  Varinasj  and  toward 
the  west,  in  those  of  Casanare,  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Pamplona.  The 
plains  of  the  Orinoco,  of  the  Apure,  and  of 
the  Meta,  alone  separate  the  province  of  Spa- 
nish Guayana  from  the  rich,  populous,  and  well 
cultivated  region  near  the  sea-shore.  The  for- 
tified places  (Cumana,  La  Guayra,  and  Porto 
Cavello),  scarcely  protect  this  region  from 
expeditions  landing  on  the  northern  coast. 
TTiesc  statements  are  founded  on  the  configu- 
ration of  the  ground,  and  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  the  points  of  defence.  They  will  sul^ 
fice  to  shew,  how  intimately  the  political  seen- 
rity  of  Colombia  is  connected  with  the  defence 
of  the  moutlis  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  how  Spanish 
Guayana,  though  scarcely  cleaved,  and  desti- 
tute of  population,  acquires  a  high  importance 
I  in  the  struggle  between  the  colonies  and  the  \ 


•   From  wesl  to  cast  for  ihinocn  Ocgrcee  of  longlludc. 
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mother  country.  This  military  importance  was 
foreseen  more  than  two  centuries  ago  by  Ra* 
leigh.  In  the  account  of  his  first  expedition, 
he  often  recurs  to  the  facility  with  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  might  conquer  a  great  part  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,*  "  by  the  course  of  the  Ori- 
noco, and  the  innumerable  rivers  which  run 
into  it."  Girolamo  Benzoni  predicted  in  154S 
the  revolutions  of  the  island  of  St  Domingo, 
**  which  must  soon  become  the  property  of  the 
Blacks/^  HerC)  in  a  work  published  in  1596, 
a  plan  of  campaign  is  traced,  the  merit  of 
which  has  been  justified  by  recent  events. 

After  all,  the  unfavourable  commercial  posi« 
tion  of  the  port  of  San  Tom6  de  Angostura,  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  languishing 
state  of  agriculture  and  trade  in  this  province. 
It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  commer- 

♦  "  The  Discoverie  of  the  Empire  of  Guiana.''*-Lon- 
don,  1596,  p.  28.  95.  and  100.  In  speaking  of  the  defence 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  Raleigh  observes  judiciously^ 
and  with  great  knowledge  of  the  locality,  **  This  coantry  is 
besides  so  defensible,  that  if  two  fortes  be  builded  in  one 
of  the  provinces  which  I  have  seen,  the  flood  setteth  in  so 
neere  the  bank,  where  the  channel  also  lyeth,  that  no 
shippe  can  passe  up,  but  within  a  pickes  length  of  the 
artillerie ;  first  of  the  one,  and  ailerwards  of  the  oilier." 
He  then  adds,  in  that  style  of  exaggeration  which  ap- 
peared to  him  necessary  in  order  to  make  his  projects  of 
conquest  relished :  "  The  two  fortes  will  be  a  sufficient 
guard  both  of  the  empire  of  Inga,  and  to  an  hundred 
other  several  kingdoms,  lying  within  the  said  river,  even 
to  the  citic  of  Quito  in  Peru.** 
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cial  town  nearer  to  the  sea ;  for  ttie  swiftest 
sailing  vessels  require  fifteen  days  to  sail  from 
the  mouths  of  the  river  to  Angostura- 
Opposite  the  city  is  a  village  and  fortress  on 
the  left  bank'  of  the  Orinoco.  This  place  was 
built  for  the  defence  of  the  passage  of  the  strait, 
and  is  called  Port  Rafael. 

There  are  but  four  or  five  other  towns  in  Spa- 
nish Guiana — Barceloneta,  Santa  Rosa  de  Ma- 
ruente,  and  Caicara,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
leagues  westward  of  San  Tome,  and  San  Anto- 
nio forty  leagues  distant  from  it.  There  are, 
however,  missions  dispersed  over  this  province. 


SECTION  XIIL 


PROVINCE  OF  VARINAS. 


Varinas  divides  the  territories  of  the  former 
government  of  Caracas  from  those  of  Cundina- 
marca.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Maracaibo  and  Venezuela ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  plains  of  Caracas  and  the  Orinoco  j 
on  the  west,  by  Merida  and  Cundinamarca ; 
and  on  the  south,  by  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  or 
Casanare.  This  province  was  formed  in  the 
year  1787>  hy  separating  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Venezuela  and  Maracaibo,  when  it  was 
also  constituted  a  distinct  government     The 


growth  which  this  part  of  the  province  took 
within  a  few  years,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
might  be  invaded,  by  means  of  the  navigable 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Ori- 
noco, determined  the  erection  of  this  govern- 
ment 

Varinas  is  intersected  by  numerous  large 
and  navigable  rivers,  which  occasionally  inun- 
date and  fertilize  its  plains.  Of  these,  the 
Apure,  the  Portuguesa,  the  Guanarito,  the 
Bocono,  the  Guanapalo, .  the  Arauca,  the  Ca- 
panaparo,  the  Sinaruco,  and  the  Meta,  are  the 
most  noted. 

The  Apure  rises  in  one  of  the  ridges  that 
diverge  from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Andes 
in  New  Grenada,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fd. 
Its  length  is  170  leagues,  of  which  forty  are 
from  north-east  to  south-east,  and  the  rest  from 
west  to  east,  where  it  joins  the  Orinoco  by  a 
number  of  mouths,  after  having  received  many 
fine  rivers,  which  will  one  day  serve  to  render 
the  carrying  on  of  the  trade  from  the  eastern 
district  of  Ciyidinamarca  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  extremely  easy. 
These  rivers  are  the  Tinaco,  San  Carlos,  Co- 
jeda,  Agua  Blanca,  Acarigua,  Areyaruo,  Hos- 
picia,  Abaria,  Portuguesa,  Guanare,  Tucapido, 
Bocono,  Masparro,  La  Yuca,  Santo  Domin- 
go, Paraguay,  Tisnados,  &c.  which  all  come 
either  from  the  mountains  of  Grenada  or  those 
of  Venezuela,  and  mingle  their  waters  with  the 
Apure  in  the  immense  plains  of  Varinas. 


The  Santo  Domiogo  and  Portuguesa  are  llic 
largest  of  these  streams,  almost  the  whole  of 
which  unite  above  Santiago,  and  ibrm  a  great 
body  of  water,  which  enters  the  Apure  twelve 
leagues  below  that  place,  and  twenty  leagues 
north  of  the  Orinoco.  This  immense  cpiantity 
of  water  gives  such  an  impulse  to  the  Apure, 
that  it  forces  the  Orinoco  before  it  for  the 
space  of  four  miles,  although  the  latter  river  is 
there  a  league  in  width.  The  shock  of  the 
meeting  of  tliese  two  noble  rivers  is  so  great, 
that  it  occasions  a  great  agitation  in  the  middle 
of  the  Orinoco,  forming  dreadful  eddies  and 
whirlpools,  at  which  the  most  dexterous  Indians 
shudder.  For  the  space  of  three  leagues  after 
the  stream  of  the  greater  river  has  regained  its 
force,  the  waters  of  the  Apure  are  still  distin- 
guishable by  their  bright  and  crystal  appear- 
ance, after  which  tliey  are  lost  in  the  muddy 
current  of  the  Orinoco.  The  exportation  of 
cattle  by  way  of  Guiana  takes  place  along  the 
banks  of  these  two  rivers,  on  account  of  the 
excellent  pasturage  which  lliey  every-where 
aSbrd.  All  the  traders  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  Caracas  are  induced,  by  the  easy  means  of 
conveyance  afforded  by  so  many  confluent 
streams,  to  send  their  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo, 
to  Guiana,  instead  of  sending  them  on  the  hacks 
of  mules  to  Caracas  or  Porto  CaveUo,  and  tra- 
velling 300  nules  in  a  country  often  almost  im- 
passable  from  the  inundations  of  the  rivers. 
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*  The  Arauca  is  a  river  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Apure,  and  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
'  Santa  F6,  a  short  distance  south  of  flie  sources 
of  the  latter,  with  which  it  holds  a  parallel 
course,  through  a  country  inundated  by  the 
Apure,  and  communicates  with  it  near  the 
Orinoco  by  several  branches  before  it  enters 
diat  river ;  thus  forming  some  large  and  fertile 
islands. 

The  Capanaparo  rises  in  the  marshy  country 
south  of  the  Arauca,  and  enters  the  Orinoco 
south  of  the  latter  river,  by  two  mouths,  at 
some  distance  from  each  other. 

South  of  this  is  another  named  the  Sinanico, 
which  also  rises  in  the  marshes,  and  receives 
an  accession  to  its  waters  from  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  Apure  and  the  Arauca,  entering 
the  Orinoco  between  the  Capanaparo  and  the 
Meta. 

The  Meta  is  a  noble  river,  which  rises  in  the 
mountain  ridge  opposite  to  Santa  F6  de  Bogo- 
ta ;  and,  flowing  through  the  province  of  Juan 
de  los  Llanos,  and  the  district  of  Casanare,  it 
receives  many  other  large  rivers,  and  enters 
the  Orinoco,  30  leagues  below  the  Cataracts  of 
Atures,  and  125  leagues  from  Santo  Tora6  of 
Guiana.  The  Meta  receives  the  Pachiquiaro, 
the  Upia,  the  Cravo,  and  the  Pauto,  in  Juan 
de  los  Llanos,  and  the  Ariporo,  the  Chire,  and 
the  Casanare,  (a  fine  river  into  which  flow 
several  others),  in  the  province  or  district  of 
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Casaoai-e.  The  Meta  also  receives  several 
smaller  streams  in  Varinas,  and  seems  destioetl 
to  form  vast  commercial  relations  between 
Ciindinamarca  and  Caracas. 

When  the  annual  fleet  of  galleons  was  put  a 
stop  to,  the  Government  issued  orders  that  ail 
the  interior  produce  of  Cundinamarca  shonid 
be  carried  to  Cartbagena,  and  forbade  every 
article,  excepting  coarse  cottons  and  flour,  to 
be  exported  by  way  of  the  Meta,  which  consi- 
derably  retarded  the  progress  of  the  settlers  in 
Varinas,  the  Llanos,  and  Guiana,  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  cultivation  of  many  articles  too  bulky  to 
be  carried  over  such  bad  roads  aa  those  which 
descend  to  the  Magdalena  and  the  Cauca. 

The  banks  of  the  Meta  are  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Indians,  of  whom  the  tribe  of  Guahibos 
occupy  the  country  near  the  Orinoco;  and  in 
Juan  de  los  Llanos,  the  missionary  vilhiges  are 
very  numerous  on  both  banks  of  the  stream. 

The  total  population  of  this  province,  in 
1807,  amounted  to  141,000. 

There  are  few  indigenous  natives  in  tliis 
province.  Tlicy  arc  almost  all  assembled  in  a 
mission  of  the  Andalusian  Capuchins,  situate  at 
five  or  six  leagues  from  San  Fernando  de  Apure. 
There  are  about  six  hundred  of  them.  Other 
civilized  Indians  five  with  the  whites  and  Mcs- 
tizoes  in  the  pastures. 

This  country  is  still  in  its  infancy,  though 
its  territory  is  not  inferior  in  fertility  to  any 
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other  part  of  South  America.      Formerly  the 
inhabitants  grew  only  cocoa,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  country  necessary  for  their  consumption. 
Sugar,  however,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  in 
general  all  the  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone,  here 
find  a  soil  adapted  to  each,  and  their  quality  is 
iiiuivalled.     The  inhabitants,  for  a  long  time 
occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  believed 
that  nature  had  refused  to  the  soil  of  Varinas 
the  virtue  of  affording  any  other  production. 
This  prejudice  is  entirely  dissipated. 
•    The  city  of  Varinas,  nevertheless,  has  been 
long  known  in  the  European  markets  from  the 
quidity  of  the  tobacco  which  its  territory  pro- 
duces, and  which  prejudice  rather  than  reason 
has  caused  to  be  deemed  superior  to  any  other, 
when  it  is,  according  to  all  report,  in  fact  infe- 
rior to  the  tobacco  raised  elsewhere,  and  parti- 
cularly at  Cumanacoa  in  the  province  of  Cu- 
mana.      Yet  the  prepossession  is  such,   that 
every  package  of  tobacco  which  arrives  at  Am- 
sterdam or  Hamburgh,  under  any  other  name 
than  that  of  Varinas,  sells,  whatever  may  be  its 
quality,  at  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  ^ent  less. 
Experience  has  so  thoroughly  convinced  the 
Spaniards,  that  the  commerce  of  the  north 
judges  more  from  appearances  than  from  prin- 
ciple, that  from  whatever  part  of  these  pro- 
vinces tobacco  comes,  it  is  never  sent  without 
this  title  of  recommendation ;  and  the  European 
purchaser,  deceived  as  he  is,  sustains  on  that 
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account  no  loss.  It  is  true,  that  at  V^arina^ 
are  the  plantations  of  almost  all  the  tobacco 
which  is  exported,  and  that  none  goes  out  from 
other  places  but  when  the  crops  exceed  the 
local  consumption,  for  which  tliey  reserve  all 
the  best  that  is  produced  in  the  provinces.  It 
is  asserted  at  Caracas  and  Trinidad,  that  the 
tobacco  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Varinas,  is  subject  to  be  damaged  by  a 
worm,  which  introduces  itself  into  the  roll,  and 
reduces  it  to  powder  in  a  short  time.  The 
failing,  however,  attributed  to  it  for  some  years 
past  in  the  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  markets,  no 
doubt  proceeded  from  some  accidental  cause, 
or  the  negligence  of  those  who  prepared  it. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  this  coun- 
try are  the  extensive  plains,  of  which  it  is 
mostly  composed,  and  which  are  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  herbage,  feeding  innumerable  herds 
of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  droves  of  mules 
and  horses.  These  are  either  used  in  tlie  pro- 
vince, or  exported  by  means  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  whole  province  of  Varinas,  on  its  west- 
ern and  northern  parts,  is  covered  with  farms 
and  small  villages,  mostly  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  different  rivers. 

The  inhabitants  of  tliis  country  lead  a  pas- 
toral life :  they  indeed  Uve  in  the  pastures, 
surrounded  with  numerous  herds.  Though  in 
the  midst  of  abundance,  great  natural  wealth, 
and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  fliry  have  not 
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L^e  means  of  purchasing  any  thing  belonging 
I  to  the  hixury  of  dress,  furniture,  and  European 
I  liquors;  because  they  liave  no  direct  cotnmu- 
i  nication  with  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and, 
[  being  placed  in  tlie  interior  of  tlie  country, 
[  they  arc  obliged  to  sell  their  produce  and 
I  cattle  at  a  miserable  price,  to  the  smugglers  o£ 
I  Angostura  and  of  Caracas.  But  when  tha 
Ififiects  of  the  present  contest  terminate,  and 
l^eedom  of  trade  follows,  it  will  become  one  of, 
Wthe  richest  and  best  peopled  in  this  part  of  the 
[■world;  for  in  general  its  climate  is  no  h 

healthy  than  its  soil  is  fertile. 

The  commodities  of  Varinas  are  exported 
I  chiefly  by  water  to  Guiana  j  the  place  of  em- 
I  barkation  being  at  a  spot  called  Torunos,  five 
I  leagues  below  the  city. 

A  road  leads  from  the  plains  of  Caloboza 

in  Venezuela,  through  San  Fernando  de  Apurai;: 

and  across  the  rivers,  to  the  junction  of  the 

Meta  with  the  Orinoco. 


SECTION  XIV. 

THE  CITV  OF  VARINAS, 


i 


The  capital  of  Varinas  is  the  city  of  Vtt- 
rinas.     It  is  situate  in  7°  33'  of  latitude,  and 
70°  92'  west  longitude  from  the  mer|d 
Greenwicli. 
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The  city  enjoys  a  tolerably  pure  air,  thougli 
the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  is  seldom  below 
twenty.four  degrees. 

It  is  a  neat  little  place,  with  one  church, 
and  an  hospital. 

The  town  of  Varinas  had,  in  17S7>  a  popu* 
lation  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 

1.  San  Jayme  is  situate  on  the  west  bauk  of 
the  Portuguesa,  above  its  junction  with  the 
Guanaparo  and  the  Apure,  in  7*^  SC/  north 
latitude,  on  a  sand  hill.  It  is  seventy-five 
leagues  south  of  Caracas.  The  city,  surround- 
ed  by  large  rivers,  has  for  its  defence  from 
their  annual  inundations  nothing  but  a  hillock 
of  sand,  upon  which  it  is  placed.  The  inhabi- 
tants  find  themselves  for  three  months  of  the 
year  so  environed  by  water,  that  they  can 
neither  return  to  nor  leave  their  houses  except 
in  canoes. 

The  edifices  of  the  city,  including  the  church, 
correspond  exactly  with  the  feeble  resources 
the  inhabitants  find  in  a  soil  so  little  favoured 
by  nature. 

San  Jayme  contains  seven  thousand  persons. 

The  soil,  sandy  and  dry,  offers  to  the  culti- 
vator no  flattering  prospect 

2.  San  Fernando  de  Apure  is  erected  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Apure,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Portuguesa,  in  7**  53'  north  latitude. 

The  climate  is  hot,  but  healthy ;  the  water 
is  excellent. 
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The  city,  without  being  large,  is  tolerably 
well  built. 

The  population  is  almost  six  thousand  per^ 
sons. 

The  property  of  almost  all  the  inhabitants  is 
in  common  fields,  and  breeding  farms  for  cattle 
and  mules.     They  cultivate  very  few  articles. 

The  situation  of  San  Fernando,  on  a  large 
navigable  river,  near  the  mouth  of  another 
river  that  traverses  the  whole  province  of  Va- 
rinas,  is  extremely  advantageous  for  trade. 
Every  production  of  that  province,  hides,  cacao, 
cotton,  and  the  indigo  of  Mijagual,  which  is  of 
the  first  quality,  pass  through  this  town  toward 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.  During  the  season 
of  rains,  large  vessels  go  from  Angostura  up 
as  far  as  San  Fernando  de  Apure,  and  by  the 
Rio  Santo  Domingo  as  far  as  Torunos,  the  port 
of  the  town  of  Varinas. 

At  the  period  of  the  rains,  the  inundations 
of  the  rivers,  which  form  a  labyrinth  of  bran- 
ches between  the  Apure,  the  Arauca,  the  Ca- 
panaparo,  and  the  Sinaruco,  cover  a  country . 
of  nearly  four  hundred  square  leagues.  At 
this  point,  the  Orinoco,  turned  aside  from  its 
course,  not  by  neighbouring  mountains,  but 
by  the  rising  of  counter^slopes,  runs  toward  the 
east,  instead  of  following  its  ancient  direction 
in  the  line  of  the  meridian.  Considering  the 
surface  of  the  globe  as  a  polyhedron,  formed 
of  planes  variously  inclined,  we  may  conceive 
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the  mere  inspection  of  tlie  mapa,  that  t 
"intersection  of  these  slopes,  rising  toward  the  ^ 
irth,  the  west,  and  the  south,*  between  San 
'emando  de  Apure,  Caycara,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Meta,  must  cause  a  considerable  depres- 
sion.    Tlie  savannahs  in  this  basin  are  covered 
with  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  of  water ;  and  pre-, 
sent,  at  the  period  of  the  rains,  the  aspect  of  a 
great  lake.    The  farms  and  villages,  placed  on  1 
a  sort  of  shoals,  scarcely  rise  two  or  three  feet  i 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.     Every  thiogjj 
here  recalls  to  mind  the  inundations  of  Lower  j 
Egypt,  and  the  Lake  of  Xarayes,  heretofore  S9J 
celebrated  among  geographers,  though  it  exists  j 
only  during  sonie  months  of  tlie  year.      Thel 
Swellings  of  the  rivers  Apure,  Meta,  and  Ori-T 
noco,  are  also  periodical.     In  the  rainy  season,'! 
the  horses  that  wander  in  the  savannahs,  and  ] 
have  not  time  to  reach  the  rising  grounds  of  3 
the  Llanos,  perish  by  hundreds.    The  mares  *i 
are  seen  followed  by  their  colts,  swimming  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  day  to  feed  upon  the  graaa,! 
tiic  tops  of  which  alone  wave  above  the  waters.  ] 

this  state  they  are  pursued  by  the  croco-i 


•  The  risings  toward  the  north  nnJ  the  west  are  con*'l 
nected  with  two  tinei  of  ridges,  the  mountains  of  Villa  de  J 
Cura  and  of  Merida.  The  third  slope,  running  from  north 
to  south,  is  that  of  the  land  strait,  between  the  Andes  and 
the  chain  of  Parime.  It  determines  the  general  indina- 
tion  of  ihe  Orinoco,  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Guaviare  to 
lut  of  the  Apure. 
VOL.  I.  It 
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dSes,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
find  the  prints  of  the  teeth  of  these  carnivo* 
rous  reptiles  on  their  thighs.  The  carcasses  of 
horses,  muks,  and  cows,  attract  an  innumer- 
able quantity  of  vultures.  The  zamuros  are  the 
ibises,  or  rather  the  aquiline  vultures,  of  tiiis 
country.  They  have  the  mien  of  Pharaoh's 
chicken,  and  render  the  same  service  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Llanos  as  the  vultur  perc- 
nopterus  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 

3.  Pedraza  is  situate  at  ihe  foot  df  the 
mountains  which  separate  the  plains  of  Varinto 
from  the  province  of  Mara6aibo« 

This  little  town  had,  in  I8O79  a  population 
of  three  thousand. 

4.  San  Antonio  is  situate  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  ApurQ,  just  above  where  it  divides  itself 
into  several  branches  to  jom  the  Aiwca,  in 
about  7^  30^  north  latitude,  with  a  village  called 
Bancolargo  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

South  of  this  town,  and  between  the  Capana- 
paro  and  the  Sinaruco,  the  country  is  inhabited 
by  tribes  of  wild  and  independent  Indians,  wha 
aUow  no  settlements  to  be  made  among  them. 
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PHOVINCE  OF  SANTA  FE. 

Santa  Fe,  or  Santa  f6  de  Bogota,  is  bounil- 
ed  on  the  north  by  Santa  Marta  and  Mcrida ; 
on  the  east,  by  the  lofty  summits  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  the 
pronnce  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos ;  on  the 
south,  by  Popayan  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Santa 
Fe  de  Antioquia. 

This  province,  which  is  exceedingly  nioun- 
taiDOUS,  is  situate  in  the  very  centre  of  Cundi- 
namarca,  on  the  west  of  the  eastern  branch  or 
parallel  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Andes,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  great  river  Magdalena, 
which  pervades  the  whole  province  from  south 
to  north.  The  highest  summits  of  this  eastern 
branch  are  the  Paramo  de  la  Suma  Paz,  and 
Uiat  of  C'hingasa :  it  divides  the  valley  of  the 
river  Magdalena  from  the  plains  washed  by 
the  Meta  and  the  Casanare.  None  of  tlie 
summits  of  the  chain  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota 
attain  tlic  regions  of  eternal  snows,  altiiougli 
they  approach  very  near  to  it.  The  western 
slope  of  this  chain  is  broken  into  numberless 
elevated  plains  and  peaks,  intersected  with 
crevices  of  the  most  tremendous  appearance. 

Lake  Gnatavita  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  this  province.     It  is  situate 
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on  the  Tidge  of  the  Zipaquira  mountains,  north 
of  the  capital,  in  a  wild  and  solitary  spot,  at  the 
height  of  more  than  87OO  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  a  small  oval  piece  of  water,  in  a  deep  hol- 
low of  the  same  form,  round  which  are  cut 
ranges  of  steps,  reaching  to  the  brink  of  the 
lake,  having  served  most  probably  for  some 
religious  ceremonies  in  use  among  the  ancient 
possessors  of  this  country. 

As  it  was  supposed  that  a  great  quantity  of 
treasure  had  been  thrown  into  this  lake,  when 
Quesada  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Cundina- 
marca,  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  cut  a  canal 
through  the  mountain  of  which  its  banks  are 
composed,  in  order  to  drain  off  the  waters ;  but 
their  design  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded, 
for,  after  considerable  excavations,  it  has  been 
left  off  at  little  more  than  half  the  requisite 
depth. 

The  rivers  of  Santa  F6  are  very  numerous, 
but  most  of  them  are  innavigable  on  account 
of  the  great  declivity  of  the  land  towards  the 
Magdalena.  The  Suarez,  the  Gallinazo  or 
Sogamozo,  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the  Bogota  or 
Funza,  are  the  chief  streams,  which,  rising  in 
the  eastern  Cordillera,  descend  into  and  swell 
the  Magdalena. 

The  cataract  of  the  Tequendama,  by  which 
the  river  Funza  joins  the  great  Magdalena,  is 
the  most  noted  object  in  the  country  near  the 
capital.     The  Funza,  or  Bogota,  after  receiving; 
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tiie  waters  of  the  ounicrous  small  rivers  which 
flow  through  the  great  plain,  is  about  140  feet 
in  breadth,  a  short  distance  above  the  fall ;  ap- 
proaching the  crevice  through  which  it  dashes, 
its  breadth  is  diminished  to  thirty-five,  when, 
with  accumulated  force,  it  rushes  down  a  per- 
pendicular rock  at  two  bounds,  to  the  astonish- 
ing depth  of  600  feet,  into  a  dark  and  unfathom- 
able gulf,  out  of  which  the  river  again  issues 
under  the  name  of  Rio  Meta,  and  continues 
its  course,  by  an  immense  descent,  till  it  joins 
the  great  river  Magdalena. 

In  the  fall  of  this  river  may  be  observed  a 
strange  variety  of  climate.  The  plain  of  Bo- 
gota is  covered  with  crops  of  wheat,  with  oaks, 
elms,  and  other  productions  of  a  temperate 
region.  At  the  foot  of  the  fall  are  seen  the 
palms  of  the  equinoctial  low-lands.  The  face 
of  the  rock,  which  finishes  and  borders  the  vast 
plain  of  Bogota,  near  the  cataract,  is  so  steep, 
that  it  takes  three  hours  to  descend  from  the 
river  Funza  to  the  Rio  Muta  ;  and  (he  basin  or 
gulf  cannot  be  approached  very  close,  as  the 
rapidity  of  the  water,  llic  deafening  noise  of  the 
ialJ,  and  dense  mass  of  vapour,  render  it  impos- 
sible to  get  nearer  the  edges  of  the  abyss  than 
four  or  five  hundred  feet.  The  loneliness  of 
the  spot,  the  dreadful  noise,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  vegetation,  render  this  situation  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  picturesque  scenes  that  arc  to 
be  observed  in  the  Andes, 
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The  outlets  from  Popayan  or  Quito  to  Santa 
F6,  are  by  means  of  roads  traversing  an  assem- 
blage of  broken  ground ;  and  the  pass  of  the 
Paramo  de  Guanacas,  which  lies  across  the 
Cordillera  of  Antioquia,  is  the  most  frequented, 
from  which  the  traveller  crosses  the  Magdalena, 
and  arrives  at  the  metr(^(dis  by  Tocayma  and 
Meza,  or  the  natural  bridges  of  Icononza  These 
bridges  are,  however,  not  much  frequented, 
excepting  by  the  Indians,  and  travellers  whose 
curiosity  inspires  them  to  venture  on  audi  deso- 
late regions.  They  are  the  formation  of  Nature's 
ever-varying  hand ;  and  are  situate  west  of  the 
Suma  Paz,  in  the  direction  of  a  small  river 
which  rises  in  the  mountain  of  that  name.  This 
torrent  rolls  through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley, 
which  would  have  been  inaccessible,  but  for 
the  arches  thrown  across  it  in  so  wonderful  a 
manner. 

The  little  village  of  Pandi  is  the  nearest  inha- 
bited place  to  this  pass,  being  a  quarter  of  a 
league  distant,  and  the  whole  road  from  the 
capital  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  Andes. 

The  crevice  of  Icononzo  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  valley  of  Pandi,  and  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  which 
has  rent  asunder  the  mountain.  At  the  height 
of  near  300  feet  above  the  torrent,  (which  forms 
beautiful  cascades  on  entering  and  quitting  the 
crevice),  are  seated  these  extraordinary  bridges, 
one  under  the  other ;  the  breadth  of  the  upper 
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one  being  about  forty  feet,  and  its  length  up- 
wards of  fifty,  composed  of  solid  rock,  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  seven  or  eight  feet  thick  at  its 
centre.  Below  tliis,  aod  ratlier  advanced  on 
one  side  of  it,  at  the  depth  of  sixty  feet,  is 
another  bridge,  formed  still  more  singularly  ;  for 
a^  the  mountain  appears  to  have  been  rent 
away,  or  drawn  from  the  upper,  the  interior 
one  seems  to  have  fallen  from  tlie  mountain, 
and  three  enormous  masses  of  rock  have  des- 
cended from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ch:ism,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  upper  mass  forms  the 
key  of  the  other  two.  This  lower  bridge  can- 
not be  visited  without  much  risk,  as  a  narrow 
path  alone  leads  to  it  along  the  brink  of  tJie 
precipice.  In  the  centre  is  a  hole,  through 
which  the  abyss  below  can  be  seen,  and  num- 
berless flights  of  nocturnal  birds  are  observed 
hovering  over  the  water,  which  flows  through 
so  dark  a  cavern  that  the  sides  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  province  is  noted  at  present  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  gems, 
salt,  and  coal,  and  for  tlie  ferlility  of  the  plain 
near  the  capital.  The  woods  abound  with 
game,  wild  beasts,  and  birds ;  the  rivers  with 
fish  and  alligators  ;  and  the  plains  breed  num- 
bers trf"  horses  and  midcs,  which  are  exported 
to  Peru. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

CITY  OP  BOGOTA,  &C. 

The  metropolis  of  Cundinamarca  is  the  city 
of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  in  north  latitude  4^  6^, 
and  west  longitude  78^  SfYf  pesn  the  river 
Funza,  or  PatL  It  is  situate  in  a  spacious  and 
luxuriant  plain,  to  the  east  of  the  great  chain 
of  the  Andes,  and  between  it  and  its  first  pander 
lei  branch.  It  is  also  to  the  west  of  the  Paramo 
of  Chingasa,  on  an  elevation;  on  the  western 
declivity  of  which  is  the  celebrated  &11  of  th^ 
Tequendama. 

Though  this  city  is  only  four  degrees  from 
the  equator,  the  elevation  of  8694  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  renders  the  temperature  of 
the  air  so  equable,  that  the  Bogotians  enjoy  a 
perpetual  spring. 

The  appearance  of  the  plain  of  Bogota  justi* 
fies  the  tradition  of  its  having  been  form^ly  a 
lake :  low  summits  appear  here  and  there  like 
islets ;  and  the  whole  plain  is  at  certain  periods 
rendered  marshy  by  the  numerous  streams 
which  cross  it  in  every  direction. 

The  city  is  large,  and  handsomely  built,  con* 
taining  four  great  squares ;  with  wide,  regular, 
and  well  laid  out  streets.  Two  small  rivers, 
the  San  Francisco,  and  San  Augustin,  run 
through  the  town,  and  join  the  main  stream  of 


the  Funza  at  a  short  distance.  Over  these 
rivulets,  five  handsome  bridges  are  erected. 
The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  structure,  and 
forms  the  chief  ornament  of  the  place,  which 
also  contains  three  other  churches,  eight  con- 
vents, four  nunneries,  and  an  hospital.  The 
university  was  founded  in  the  year  16I0,  since 
which  time  two  colleges  have  been  endowed 
for  public  education ;  and  a  library  was  esta- 
blished in  1772,  There  is  also  a  mint,  several 
courts  of  justice,  and  state  offices. 

The  inhabitants  amount  to  30,000.  They 
are  represented  as  possessing  agreeable  man- 
ners, and  much  good  sense,  combined  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  industry.  The  latter 
quality  is  manifested  by  the  appearance  of  the 
plain  surrounding  the  city,  which  they  take  so 
much  pains  with,  as  to  cause  it  to  produce  two 
harvests  in  the  year. 

In  the  environs  are  some  mines  of  gold,  a> 
well  as  of  Peruvian  emeralds.  Salt  and  coal  are 
found  also  in  considerable  quantities  ;  but  the 
tUfficuity  of  carriage  renders  the  latter  very 
expensive. 

In  Cundinamarca  there  arc  two  mints,  one 
in  Popayan,  and  the  other  in  Santa  I'Y*.  7'hc 
coinage  of  tlie  capital  is  greater  than  that  of 
Popayan.  The  total  coined  produce  of  the 
gold  mines,  in  ISOl,  was  L. 455,000;  whilst 
wrought  gold  and  ingots  were  exported  to  the 
amount  of  L.52,000;  making  the  value  of  the 
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gold  found  during  that  year,  L.507fOOO.  This 
gold  is  not  found  by  digging,  although  many 
mines  with  auriferous  veins  exist,  but  by  wash- 
ing the  alluvious  grounds,  and  is  chiefly  collect- 
ed by  Negroes. 

The  inhabitants  are  in  general  not  very 
wealthy ;  and  most  of  them  are  occupied  in  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country. 

1.  Toe  AIM  A  is  fifty-six  miles  west  of  the  capi- 
tal, at  a  little  distance  from  the  river  Fati  or 
Bogota,  in  4""  16^  north  latitude,  74''  59"  west 
longitude,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Pati 
with  the  Magdalena.  It  was  founded  in  1544 
in  a  bad  situation,  destitute  of  springs,  exposed 
to  violent  heats,  and  infested  with  venomous 
creatures. 

The  inhabitants  are  poor,  and  amount  only 
to  about  700. 

In  its  vicinity  are  some  mines  of  copper,  but 
these  are  at  present  unworked. 

It  has,  however,  fertile  plantations  of  cacao, 
tobacco,  sugar,  maize,  yucas,  plantains,  and 
potatoes. 

There  are  abundance  of  fish  in  the  rivers 
Pati  and  Fusagasura,  whiqh  are,  however,  in- 
fested with  alligators. 

2.  La  Villa  de  la  Purificaciok  is  on  the 
southern  bounds  of  this  province,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Magdalena. 

3.  Honda  is  the  first  port  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  great  river.     It  is  represented  by  Mr. 
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Bouguer  as  a  pleasant  little  tov/n,  "  une  petite 
ville  tr^  riante,"  lying  in  north  latitude  5'  IG*, 
and  74°  S&  15"  west  longitude. 

The  river  is  navigable  for  barks  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Honda  towards  its  sources,  so  tliat 
this  town  is  the  mart  of  the  comtnerce  between 
the  northern  and  southern  provinces  of  New 
Grenada. 

4'.  Mariquita  is  situate  four  leagues  west- 
south-west  of  Honda,  on  the  little  river  Guali, 
which  passes  through  the  latter  place  into  the 
Magdalena.  It  is  eighty  miles  south  from 
Santa  Fe,  in  5"  l6'  north  latitude,  and  74°  6' 
west  longitude. 

The  town  was  formerly  exceedingly  rich  and 
populous;  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  exertion 
in  the  working  of  the  mines,  is  now  reduced  to 
tliree  hundred  inhabitants,  and  to  comparative 
insignificance. 

This  town  was  formerly  much  celebrated  for 
Us  gold  mines.  Its  district  contains  at  present, 
on  the  west,  the  gold  mines  of  Bocaneme  and 
San  .Tiian  de  Cordova,  with  those  of  Hervi, 
Malpasso,  Gnariiio,  and  Puano  ;  and,  on  the 
east,  the  silver  mines  of  Santa  Anna,  Lojas,  and 
Frias ;  the  silver  in  these  being  mingled  with 
the  purest  gold,  which  is  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  from  it. 

Mariquita  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
place  where  XInienes  dc  Quesada,  the  con- 
ijueror  of  New  Grenada,  died  in  the  year  l.'>97- 
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Hid  body  was  removed  to  the  cathedral  of  the 
capital,  where  it  is  enclosed  in  a  monument. 

5.  Muzo  is  a  small  town  near  &e  banks  of 
the  Magdalena,  and  on  those  of  the  river  Ne- 
grOf  which  flows  into  the  former. 

6.  TuNJA  or  TuNiA,  in  5®  5'  north  latitude^ 
72^  ^6'  west  longitude,  sixty  miles  north-east 
of  Santa  F6,  was  enlarged  into  a  town  by  the 
Spaniards  in  ISSQ^  and  was  formerly  a  very 
opulent  place. 

The  great  church  of  this  place  is  so  spacious 
that  it  might  pass  for  a  cathedral ;  and  there 
are  three  convents  of  considerable  dimensions 
remaining. 

The  present  population  of  Tunja  does  not 
exceed  400,  though  it  is  the  chief  place  of  one 
of  the  districts  into  which  the  province  of  Santa 
F6  is  divided. 

7*  Leiva  is  a  small  town,  situate  at  the  foot 
of  the  Paramo  de  Guacheneque,  north  of  the 
capital. 

8.  Velez  is  100  miles  north  of  Santa  F6,  in 
5^  50^  north  latitude,  and  73*"  1&  west  longi- 
tude, on  the  river  Suarez. 

9*  San  Gil  is  a  small  town  on  the  northern 
frontier,  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Soga- 
mozo  and  Suarez. 

10.  Socorro  is  similarly  circumstanced.  It 
lies  a  short  distance  south  of  San  Gil,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Suarez,  and  is  1S3  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  inhabitants  amount  to  more  than  3500. 
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PROVINCE  OF  MERIDA. 

,  Merida  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  Mara* 
ubo ;  on  the  east,  by  Venezuela ;  on  the 
fcpest,  by  Santa  Maita ;  and  on  the  south,  by 
ta  Fe  and  Juan  de  los  Llanos. 

Its  great  feature  consists  in  the  amazing  ele- 
vation oi  a  branch  from  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  ^ 
which  entirely  pervades  this  province  on  its   * 
western  side,  rising  beyond  the  lower  period  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  to  the  height  of  15,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  climate  of  this  province  is  very  variable, 
on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  snowy  moun-*' 

ins,  and  the  unequal  heights  of  the  land.  ' 

The  rainy  season  lasts  from  March  to  No* 
■ember,  during  which  time  the  water  descends 
in  torrents ;  and  rains  are  also  frequent,  but 
not  80  heavy,  in  the  other  months. 

The  Rio  Apure,  and  some  other  rivers  of  ' 
considerable  size,  either  rise  or  receive  their 
tributary  streams  from  tlie  mountains  of  Meri- 
da,  watering  in  their  courses  immense  tracts  of 
level  and  fertile  land,  which  also  extend  from 
tliese  mountains  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Orinoco. 

When  the  westerly  winds  prevail,  febrile 
.diseases  are  common. 

Very  little  is  ascertained  concerning  the  in- 

rior  of  this  country ;  but  it  produces  maize. 
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beans,  pease,  potatoes,  cassada,  wheat  of  the 
finest  quality,  barley,  rye,  &c.,  as  well  as  the 
tropical  and  European  £ruits,  in  great  plenty. 
It  also  contains  several  plantations  of  sugar, 
cacao,  and  coffee.  The  cattle  are  in  such  num- 
bers, that  meat  is  purchased  at  a  very  moderate 
price. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

THE  CITY  OF  MERIDA,  &C. 

Th£  chief  city  of  the  province  is  Merida, 
from  which  the  whole  district  has  taken  its 
name.  This  city  is  situate  in  8^  10^  nortli  lati- 
tude, and  73^  ^'  west  longitude ; .  S5  leagues 
south-east  of  Varinas,  80  leagues  south  of  Ma- 
racaibo,  and  140  leagues  south-east  of  Caracas. 
It  is  seated  in  a  valley  three  leagues  longt 
and  three-quarters  of  a  league  in  breadth,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains. 

The  climate  of  Merida  is  exceedingly  vari- 
able :  they  experience  there  every  day  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  rains  are  heavy :  they  fall  through  the 
whole  year,  and  with  redoubled  violence  from 
the  month  of  March  to  November ;  but  at  all 
times  they  leave  some  interval  of  dry  weather. 

Merida  is  surrounded  by  three  rivers.  The 
first  bears  the  name  of  Mucujun,  and  takes  its 
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course  to  the  north,  in  what  is  called  Los  Parit- 
mos  de  Conejos,  the  rabbit  warrens :  it  flows 
from  north  to  south,  and  passes  by  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city.  The  second,  known  under 
the  name  of  tlie  Albarregas,  comes  from  the 
north-west,  and  passes  to  the  south-west  of  the 
town.  The  Uiird  is  the  Chama  :  it  runs  from 
the  east,  and  directs  its  course  by  the  south  of 
^ferida  to  the  north,  until  it  discharges  itself 
in  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo.  It  receives  the  first 
two  rivers  at  a  Httlc  distance  from  Merida ;  and 
from  the  waters  of  a  multitude  of  other  streams, 
by  which  it  is  successively  increased,  it  ac- 
quires the  size  of  a  river  of  the  first  order. 
They  cross  these  rivers,  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, on  bridges  of  wood,  constructed  with  so- 
lidity enough  to  maintain  at  all  seasons  a  free 
communication.  None  of  these  rivers  is  navi- 
gable, on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  their  cur- 
rents,  and  the  obstacles  opposed  to  navigation 
by  straits,  sometimes  formed  by  rocks,  and 
mt  others  by  mountains,  that  contract  its  bed 
so  as  to  create  falls  which  no  boat  can  pass 
without  evident  danger  of  being  dashed  to 
pieces.  A  reason  for  not  having  sought  to 
overcome  these  difficulties,  is  the  excessive  in- 
salubrity of  that  part  of  the  Lake  of  Maracai- 
bo into  which  the  river  Charaa  disembogues. 

At  a  short  distauce  from  the  capital  a  col- 
lege and  seminary  for  the  priests  is  established, 
and  in  this  also  the  inhabitants  are  educated. 
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Besides  these  buildings  are  a  handsome  cathe^ 
dral  and  three  convents,  with  several  chapels. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Merida 
amounts  to  11,500  persons,  of  all  colours  and 
of  all  classes.  That  of  the  Negroes  is  less 
numerous  than  any  other.  That  of  the  whites 
has  been  long  divided  into  two  parties — ^those 
of  Serradas,  and  those  of  Guavirias,  the  names 
of  the  two  principal  founders  of  the  city,  who 
vowed  a  hatred  against  each  other,  which  their 
descendants  have  preserved  with  so  much  ob^ 
stinacy,  that  it  canAot  be  said  to  be  even  yet 
perfectly  extinguished,  though  its  explosions, 
heretofore  so  frequent,  have  not  been  for  some 
years  reproduced.  Without  this  unfortunate 
circumstance  the  population  would  at  this  day 
have  been  more  considerable,  and  the  cultiva^ 
tion  more  flourishing. 

In  the  college  and  seminary  are  masters  to 
teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and 
professors  of  philosophy,  theology,  morality, 
the  canon  and  the  civil  law.  All  the  schools 
are  under  the  direction  and  superintendence 
of  a  rector  and  vice-rector,  and  under  the  im* 
mediate  authority  of  a  bishop.  An  open  dis- 
position, a  sound  understanding,  and  a  love  of 
literature,  is  remarked  in  the  whites  of  Merida. 
No  class  there  disdains  labour. 

The  inhabitants  insist,  that  neither  the  cold 
nor  the  heat  is  ever  felt  there  to  a  degree  that 
can  inconvenience,  and  that  throughout  the 
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^'ear  eitlier  silk  or  woollen  clothes  may  be  iri' 
differently  worn ;  but  they  cannot  deny  that 
the  variations  of  weather  are  so  rapid  and  sen- 
sible as  to  cause  frequent  complaints.  They 
pecuHarly  dread  the  west  wind  :  it  never  blows 
without  leaving  traces  of  its  malignity. 

At  some  distance  from  the  city  are  planta- 
tions of  sugar,  cacao,  and  coffee,  the  quality  ol" 
which  is  superior  to  the  same  commodities 
raised  in  any  other  part  of  the  province.  All 
the  environs  of  Mcrida  arc  covered  with  Uie 
provisions  of  the  country,  with  fruits,  pulse, 
such  as  maize,  beans,  pease  of  every  sort,  pota- 
toes,  cassada,  wheat  of  the  finest  quality,  barley, 
&c.  All  these  articles  are  consumed  on  the 
spot,  and  are  so  abundant,  that  the  poorest 
people  Iiave  always  more  food  than  ia  necessary 
for  their  subsistence.  The  butcheries  of  Me- 
rida  supply  Varinas  and  Pedraza.  Excellent 
meat  is  purchased  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

Agriculture,  the  raising  of  cattle,  or  the  ec- 
clesiastical state,  are  the  career  of  the  whites. 
Persons  of  colour  apply  themselves  to  useful 
occupations,  which  at  once  proves  their  under- 
standing and  industry.  They  fabricate  diffe- 
rent articles  in  cotton  and  wool,  the  cheapness 
of  which  makes  them  preferred  to  our  linens  of 
Europe.  Among  these  fabrics  are  carpets  of 
tlie  wool  of  the  country,  one  ell  long  by  rather 
more  than  half  an  ell  wide,  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  dyed  on  the  spot  witli  indigenous 
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plants,  whose  red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow,  are 
as  bright,  and  continue  as  lastingly  lively,  as 
those  of  our  most  famous  manufactures.  To 
mention  the  local  industry  of  the  place  is  to 
say,  that  there  reigns  in  the  city  an  ease  which 
does  not  allow  of  any  poor  or  wretched  beings. 

This  city,  at  the  period  when  the  late  dread- 
ful earthquake  overwhelmed  the  city  of  Cara- 
cas, shared  the  same  fate,  and  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed, but  has  since  been  rebuilt,  and  become 
more  populous  than  before. 

1.  Pampeluna,  or  Pamplona,  is  another  town 
of  the  province  of  Merida,  towards  its  southern 
boundaries,  in  6°  S(y  north  latitude,  and  71^ 
36'  west  longitude.  This  place  is  I70  miles 
north-north-east  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota. 

In  its  neighbourhood  some  gold  is  occasion- 
ally found. 

2.  San  Christoval  is  also  another  town, 
situated  between  the  two  latter,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  place. 

3.  La  Grita  is  fifty  miles  south-south-west 
of  Merida,  where  there  is  a  chain  of  mountains 
called  by  the  same  name. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  MARTA. 

Th£  province  of  Santa  Marta  is  divided  from 
that  of  Carthagena  by  the  great  river  Magda^ 
lena.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Spa- 
nish Main,  or  Caribbean  Sea ;  on  the  east,  by 
Maracaibo,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Hacha ;  on  the  - 
south,  by  Santa  F€  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Caru 
thagena.  Its  extent  is  about  300  miles,  whilst' 
its  breadth  is  only  200. 

The  great  features  of  the  province  of  Santa 
Marta  are  the  enormous  height  of  its  moun-' 
tains,  the  most  elevated  of  which  is  16,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  from 
which  it  is  vbible.  It  is  said  to  discharge 
streams  of  boiling  sulphureous  water  from  the 
crevices  in  its  sides.  Long  and  very  narrow 
vales,  covered  with  thick  forests,  are  formed  by 
the  Cordillera  of  Santa  Marta.  These  vales 
usually  run  from  north  to  south.  At  Cape 
Vela  the  mountains  divide  into  two  parallel 
ridges,  forming  three  other  valleys  ranging 
from  east  to  west,  and  appearing  to  have  been 
the  beds  of  ancient  lakes.  The  northern  of 
these  two  ridges  is  the  continuation  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  Santa  Marta ;  and  the  south- 
em,  that  of  the  snowy  summits  of  the  province 
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of  Merida.  They  are  again  united  by  two 
arms,  which  prevented,  to  all  appearance,  the 
issue  of  the  waters  in  their  vicinity.  These 
three  valleys  extend  to  an  immense  distance, 
and  are  remarked  for  rising  like  steps  one 
above  the  other,  and  for  their  elevation  above 
the  sea ;  that  of  Caracas,  the  most  easterly,  is 
the  highest,  being  2660  feet;  the  next, -or  ba^ 
sin  of  Aragua,  being  1530 ;  and  the  third,  the 
reedy  plain  of  Monai,  or  the  Llanos,  being  only 
500  or  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
water  of  tlie  lake  of  the  plain  of  Caracas  has 
been  drained  through  a  clef);  or  crevice,  called 
the  Quebrada  of  Tipe ;  and  the  lake  of  Ara- 
gua appears  to  have  gradually  evaporated,  leav- 
ing only  ponds  charged  with  muriat  of  lime, 
and  small  insulated  masses  of  land. 

The  Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdalena  is  a  ma* 
jestic  navigable  river,  of  which  at  present  very 
little  is  known ;  for  although  M.  Bouguer,  the 
celebrated  mathematician,  travelled  along  the 
greater  part  of  its  banks,  he  has  left  a  very  im- 
perfect memorial  on  the  subject.  It  is  said  to 
rise  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Popayan,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Cauca,  in  eight  degrees  south 
latitude ;  and,  after  a  northerly  course  of  im- 
mense length,  receives  the  latter  river,  with 
which  it  has  flowed  in  nearly  a  parallel  Une  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  same  chain  of  moun- 
tains. The  river  Funza,  or  Bogota,  after  quit- 
ting the  fall  of  the  Tequendama,  rushes  with 


impetuosity  through  a  long  course  into  the  ho- 
sora  of  this  fine  river,  which  also  receives  many 
others,  and,  united  with  the  Cauca  near  Moni- 
pox,  pours  the  confluent  waters  into  tiie  Carib- 
bean Sea  by  several  branches,  the  great  or 
main  channel  being  in  H"  north  latitude,  and 
V*"  40'  west  longitude. 

The  Magdalena  is  subject  to  overflow  in  the 
month  of  December,  at  which  time  it  rises  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  feet  above  the  usual  level  at 
its  mouth,  and  inundates  and  fertilizes  the  ad- 
jacent lands.  Tims  the  country  near  the  ocean 
is  a  succession  of  extensive  marshes,  famous  for 
the  fine  cacao  produced  in  them. 

The  mountains  bordering  this  river  near 
Honda,  are  remarkable  for  the  horizontal  situ- 
ations of  their  strata,  which  are  clearly  seen,  on 
account  of  the  faces  of  the-rocks  being  so  per- 
pendicular as  to  resemble  walls.  When  any  of 
these  hills  are  insulated,  they  form  such  a  re- 
gular cone,  and  the  strata  are  so  uniformly  and 
cylindrically  disposed,  that  they  seem  rather 
the  work  of  ar^  than  of  nature.  One  of  these 
exists  about  a  league  from  Honda,  on  the  road 
to  Mariejuita,  and  is  of  such  an  extraordinary 
shape,  and  so  symmetrical,  that  M.  Bougucr 
forbears  describing  it  minutely,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing thought  to  take  the  usual  liberty  imputed 
to  travellers.  Other  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  river  assume  the  shapes  of  ancient  and 
sumptuous  edifices— of  chapels,  domes,  castles, 
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and  fortifications,  consisting  of  long  curtains 
surrounded  with  parapets.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  the  strata  of  all  these  corresponding 
in  a  singular  manner,  the  philosopher  above- 
mentioned  supposes,  that  the  valley  must  have 
been  sunk  by  some  sudden  convulsion  of  nature, 
leaving  the  sides  of  those  hills  uncovered,  whose 
bases  were  of  more  solid  materials  than  itself. 
The  same  thing  is  observable  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco,  though  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to 
be  seen  in  Peru,  where  nature  is  so  infinitely 
varied  in  her  alpine  scenery. 

The  river  Magdalena  is  infested  with  alliga- 
tors, from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length ; 
but  they  are  said  generally  to  fly  from  man, 
and  only  to  attack  him  if  they  have  by  accident 
fed  on  human  flesh. 

The  climate  is  not  so  unhealthy  or  hot  as 
that  of  Carthagena ;  the  heat  being  moderated 
by  the  winds,  which  blow  over  the  cold  moun- 
tains of  the  Sierra  de  Abibe,  and  the  Nevada 
of  Santa  Marta,  whose  summits  reach  far  be- 
yond the  lower  term  of  perpetual  congelation. 

The  government  of  Santa  Marta  contains 
from  250,000  to  300,000  persons. 

The  mines  are  of  very  little  importance. 
Some  gold  is  found  in  the  river  Ariguana,  nine- 
ty miles  from  the  capital ;  and  at  the  village  of 
Ocana,  copper  ores  are  dug  up. 

The  pearl  fishery  was  formerly  carried  on  at 
Carrizal,  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  chief 
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city,  and  was  very  productive.  It  is  still  fol- 
lowed on  different  parts  of  the  coasts,  and 
yields  some  excellent  pearls ;  but  the  under- 
taking appears  to  be  badly  conducted. 

In  Santa  Marta  and  Carthagena,  the  banks 
of  the  Magdalena,  which  has  been  styled  the 
Danube  of  New  Grenada,  are  famed  for  the 
excellent  cacao  they  produce.  So  great  is  the 
demand  for  the  chocolate  of  the  Magdalena, 
that  enough  cannot  be  raised  in  the  provinces 
above-mentioned  to  supply  the  market,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  import  the  cacao  of  Caracas 
and  Guiana,  in  order  to  mix  them  with  it.  The 
excellence  of  the  Magdalena  chocolate  may 
be  attributed  to  the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil, 
as  the  plant  never  thrives  where  the  ground  is 
hard  and  dry,  and  requires  to  be  shaded  by 
other  trees  from  the  sun. 

This  province  produces  also  some  cotton,  to- 
bacco, palm  wine,  brazil  wood,  sugar,  vanilla, 
and  maize,  and  a  peculiar  tree,  whose  unctuous 
leaves  afford  a  substance  used  by  the  natives  as 
soap.   . 

Tlie  valleys  feed  immense  quantities  of  cattle, 
which  are  killed  and  salted  for  exportation. 
Some  mules  are  also  reared. 

Most  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  "Mag- 
dalena are  rapid,  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cordilleras  on  each  side.  It  may  be  easily 
imagined,  that  such  streams  cannot  be  crossed 
with  stone  bridges,  in  consequence  of  the  iin- 
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preBsuf  e  of  the  ^  water,  and  because  of 
the  voloines  of  rock  and  earth  which  they  roll 
from  the*  interior.  Bridges  of  most  singular 
ctfnstf notion  are  therefore  adopted,  to  &cilitate 
the  land  journey  from  Santa  Marta  or  Cartha- 
gena :  roots  of  plants,  twisted  together  into  the 
fytm  of  cables  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  are 
placed  across  the  torrent :  two  of  these  are  laid 
pai'aDel  to  each  other,  at  about  four  or  five  feet 
distant;  and  stretched  on  each  side  over  a  trestle 
dfwood,  having  a  windlass  at  one  end  to  tighten 
th^em :  over  these  cables  are  placed  fascines,  or 
branches  of  trees ;  and  a  littie  higher  than  the 
two  bottom  ropes,  are  fixed  two  slighter  ones, 
in  order  to  serve  as  ballustrades.  When  a  large 
river  is  crossed  in  this  manner,  the  weight  of 
the  cables  causes  the  bridge  to  form  a  consider- 
able curve  or  concavity,  and  the  traveller  arriv- 
ing in  the  centre,  experiences  a  very  unpleasant, 
and  sometimes  dangerous  oscillation. 

In  other  places,  three  or  four  thongs  of  lea- 
ther are  plied  into  a  rope,  which  being  made 
fast  on  the  most  elevated  bank  of  the  torrent,  is 
carried  over,  and  secured  on  the  lower  shore, 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
degrees:  the  passenger  is  suspended  on  the 
higher  side  to  a  sort  of  pulley  formed  by  the 
bifurcation  of  two  branches  of  a  tree  ;  the  cord 
of  leather  is  then  tightened,  and  the  traveller 
descends  with  such  rapidity,  that  sparks  of  fire 
are  emitted  from  the  pulley  in  consequence  of 
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the  firictioDy  and  he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  head 
averted  to  prevent  these  sparks  from  falUng  in 
his  eyes :  A  man  is  however  placed  on  the  up^ 
per  bank  holding  a  long  cord,  which  is  attach* 
ed  to  the  body  of  the  passenger,  to  check  the 
too  great  rapidity  of  the  descent 

Numbers  of  these  flying  machines,  which 
are  called  tarabitas^  are  estabUshed  on  all  the 
rivers  connected  with  the  Magdalena ;  and  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers  going  and  coming* 
they  are  placed  alternately,  as  close  to  each 
other  as  the  higher  and  lower  shores  of  the 
streams  afford  proper  opportunities. 


SECTION  XX. 

THE  CITY  OP  SANTA  MARTA,  &C. 

The  chief  city  of  this  province  is  Santa 
Marta,  100  miles  north-east  of  Carthagena,  in 
11^  19  Z"  north  latitude,  y*""  4'  ^^'  west  Ion- 
gitude. 

The  town  has  considerably  declined  of  late 
years,  having  only  a  trifling  trade  with  Cartha- 
gena, and  the  other  Spanish  ports. 

The  climate,  though  exceedingly  hot,  is  not 
so  unhealthy  as  that  of  Carthagena. 
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The  town  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  by 
the  river  Guayra,  which  passes  close  to  it.  The 
banks  of  this  stream  are  adorned  with  beautiful 
trees,  and  are  very  fertile. 

It  has  a  very  large  and  convenient  harbour, 
which  is  protected  by  lofty  ridges,  and  has  in 
front  a  round  hill  defending  it  on  the  side  of 
the  snowy  mountains^ 

The  harbour  has  two  forts  for  its  defence. 

1.  PuEBLA  Cordova  is  a  small  town  on  the 
coast,  20  miles  south  of  Santa  Marta. 

2.  PuEBLA  NuEVA  •  is  also  a  small  town,  68 
miles  south  of  the  capital. 

3.  Teneriffe  is  in  10*"  9!  north  latitude,  7**" 
d(y  west  longitude,  80  miles  south-south-west  of 
the  capital. 

4.  PuEBLA  DE  LOS  Retes,  and  Tamalameque, 
are  two  other  small  towns*  of  the  province. 

5.  OcANA,  or  Santa  Anna,  is  a  little  town, 
near  which  copper  is  found,  situate  on  the  Rio 
de  Oro,  220  miles  south  of  Santa  Marta,  in 
T  S(y  north  latitude,  73*"  26'  west  longitiide. 

The  district  of  Rio  de  la  Hatha  bounds  the 
province  of  Maracaibo  on  the  west 

6.  The  town  of  Hacha  is  situated  in  11^  28' 
north  latitude,  72"^  46^  west  longitude,  210  miles 
east-north-east  of  Carthagena,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  close  to  its  junction  with  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Gold  and  precious  stones  are  occasionally 
discovered  m  this  district,  the  interior  of  which 
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is  covered  witU  forests,  and   infested  with  ja- 
guars, and  other  wild  beasts. 

The  river  is  navigable  for  light  vessels,  but 
the  harbour  is  exposed  to  the  north  wind. 


SECTION   XXI. 


PROVINCE  OF  CARTHAGENA. 


The  next  province,  in  passing  eastward  from  ■ 
Tierra  Firme,  is  Carthagena,  so  named  from  its 
capital.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Spanish  Main ;  on  the  east,  by  the  great  river  , 
Magdalena ;  on  tlie  south,  by  the  province  of 
Antioquia;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  river  and 
province  of  Darien.  Its  extent  from  east  to 
west  may  be  computed  at  fifty-three  leagues*  • 
and  from  north  to  south  at  eighty-five.  « 

This  space  is  covered  with  mountains,  savan-  ' 
nahs,  and  forests. 

The  small  ridge  of  the  Andes  which  divides-'! 
the  bed  of  the  Magdalena  from  the  river  o£A 
Darien  or  Atrato,  loses  itself  in  this  province:  i 
it  is  no  where  of  any  great  elevation. 

The  great  plains   or   savannahs  are  those  < 
named  Zinu,  Zamba,  Tolu,  Mompox,  Baran- 
all  of  which  are  highly  fruitful  valleys 

weeo  the  ridges  of  the  hills. 
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The  Magdalena  aad  the  Cauca  are  the  most 
important  rivers  in  this  province*  The  Cauca 
flows  partly  through  Carthagena,  and  joins  the 
Magdalena  below  Mompox. 

The  settlements  of  the  £ur(^>eans  and  na- 
tives are  chiefly  on  the  coast,  or  in  the  valleys. 

The  hills  and  rivers  are  supposed  to  have 
formerly  furnished  much  gold,  vrith  which  a 
trade  was  carried  on  with  the  neighbouring 
countries ;  and  gold  is  said  to  have  been  so 
plentiful,  that  the  native  were  always  orna- 
mented with  trinkets  composed  of  that  metal. 

The  soil  of  this  province  is  very  luxuriant, 
especially  near  the  capital,  where  it  produces 
every  thing  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  country  produces  indeed  neither  wheat 
nor  barley,  but  maize  and  rice  in  great  plenty. 
Of  the  maize  they  form  a  kind  of  bread  called 
bolloSj  which  is  used  both  by  the  natives  and 
Europeans.  The  Negroes  chiefly  make  use  of 
the  cassava  bread,  made  from  roots,  whilst  the 
opulent  fafpilies  use  the  flour  of  European 
wheat,  imported  from  Spain.  Sugar-cane  plan- 
tations  are  very  common  ;  and  rum  is  distilled 
in  small  quantities.  The  cotton  tree  is  culti- 
vated ;  and  the  cacao  of  Carthagena  is  said  to 
excel  that  of  the  Caracas,  both  in  its  size  and 
goodness. 

Besides  melons,  grapes,  oranges,  dates,  and 
fruits  of  other  climes,  the  pine-apple,  the  plan« 
taSn,  banana,  papaws,  yams,  mameis,  sapotes. 
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Uc.  grow  here  in  great  luxuriance,  and  aflbrd 
during  the  whole  year  a  great  part  of  the 
Dourishnient  of  the  people. 

The  banana  and  plantain,  like  the  pine-apple, 
are  the  produce  of  a  shrub.  The  banana  is  a 
fruit  something  resembling  in  shape  and  ap- 
pearance a  cucumber:  they  are  roasted,  sliced, 
and  served  with  brandy  and  sugar.  The  pa- 
paws  resemble  a  lemon  with  a  green  rind,  very 

juicy,  and  of  a  gentle  acid  taste :  this  fruit 
grows  on  a  tree.  The  guanabana  resembles  a 
melon  in  appearance  and  taste,  but  grows  also 

'  on  a  tree.     The  sapote  is  round,  and  about 

,  two  inches  in  circumference,  with  a  loose  lliin 
rind  of  a  brown  colour  streaked  with  red,  tlic 
inside  of  a  bright  red,  and  containing  a  little 
juice  of  a  viscid  nature  ;  but  as  tliis  fruit  con- 
sists in  its  edible  parts  of  many  fougli  fibres, 

,  it  is  far  from  excellent.  The  mameis  are  of 
the  same  colour  with  the  sapotes,  only  rather 
lighter  ;  their  rind  adheres  more  hmily  j  iJiey 
also  contain  a  hard  stone,  and  are  in  taste  not 
iitiHke  a  plum.  The  sutiles  or  limes,  are  well 
known:  their  chief  use  is  in  cooking,  the  meat 
used  by  the  settlers  being  always  soaked  in 
their  juice,  if  intended  to  be  roasted  ;  or  the 
juice  is  put  into  the  water  if  it  is  to  be  boiled, 
by  which  means  the  flesh  is  so  softened,  that  it 
can  be  thoroughly  done  in  an  hour  at  fartheitt. 

'The  country  abouiuls  in  tamarinds,  and  pro- 
duces all  the  other  frriils  common  to  the  West 
Indies. 
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The  want  of  oil  is  felt  occasionally  in  Car-. 
thagena,  as  well  as  that  of  wine,  when  the 
supply  from  Spain  does  not  arrive  at  the  ex* 
pected  times.  The  inhabitants  make  use  of 
tallow  candles  instead  of  laipps,  and  hog's-lard 
for  most  of  the  things  which  oil  and  butter  are 
required  for.  The  tables  of  the  higher  classes 
are  served  with  great  splendour. 

The  trees  attain  an  immense  bulk,  and  form 
by  their -shades  pleasing  retreats  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  mahogany  or 
acajou,  of  which  the  canoes  of  the  natives  are 
formed,  the  white  and  red  cedar,  the  maria» 
the  balsam  tree,  which  yields  an  oil— the  ode- 
brated  balsam  of  Tolu,  (so  called  from  a  town. 
where  it  is  gathered),  the  tamarind,  the  med- 
lar, the  sapote,  papayo  or  papaw,  guayubo, 
cassia,  palm,  and  man9anillo,  are  a  few  of  the 
species  whose  wood,  fruit,  or  sap,  are  so  pre-. 
cious.  The  man^anillo  derives  its  name  from 
the  Spanish  word  numfcma,  an  apple,  the  fruit 
resembUng  the  European  apple  in  shape,  co- 
lour, and  taste,  but  being  of  a  poisonous  na- 
ture :  the  juice  of  this  tree  is  so  acrid,  that  it 
blisters  the  skin  of  those  employed  in  felling 
it,  and  it  is  reckoned  dangerous  to  remain  un- 
der its  shade  afler  a  shower,  as  the  droppings 
of  its  leaves  have  the  same  caustic  quality. 
The  palms  are  of  many  different  species,  and 
form,  by  their  broad  and  spreading  leaves,  ele- 
vated on  lofly  trunks,  the  great  beauty  of  the 
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sceneiy :  of  these,  the  produce  is  chiefly  cocoa- 
nuts,  dates,  and  palm-wine.      The  sensitive 
plant  grows  to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
'  in  the  woods  of  Carthagena. 

In  its  vast  forests,  numerous  trihes  of  wild 

I  animals  are  found.      Of  these,  the  jaguar  or 

I  'tiger,  and  the  American  leopard,  are  very  de- 

Btructive  to  the  cattle  and  domestic  animals : 

he  former  grows  to  an  amazing  size,  and  is 

^3ctremely  ferocious.     Wild  boars,  foxes,  amia- 

lilloes,  squirrels,  deer,  rabbits,  and  monkeys, 

re  produced  in  great  plenty,  most  of  which 

re  eaten  by  the  Indians  and  Negroes  when- 

ver  they  catch  them.     Tlie  cattle  and  swine 

*'t  this  province  are  very  numerous.     Their 

fi  «sli,  when  salted,  forms  the  principal  article 

c»f  commerce  and  of  food. 

Wild  geese  are  caught  in  the  lakes  by  means 
o**  an  entertaining  stratagem.     In  the  places 
t-V»ey  frequent,  the  Indians  put  calabashes  or 
g-ourds,  which  constantly  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  cause  no  alarm  to  the  geese, 
■Ifcrid  when  tliey  are  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
^|fc^^*  them,  the  Indian  gets  into  the  water  at  a 
distance  from  the  flock,  with  a  gourd  over  his 
^ead  J  he  then  advances  amongst  them,  and 
Arawa  them  by  the  legs  under  the  surface,  until 
^e  has  procured  as  many  as  he  wants. 

Tlie  birds  of  this  province  are  both  nume- 
rous and  beautiful.  Amongst  them,  the  toucan 
with  its  large  bill,  the  gallinazo  vulture,  which 
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clears  the  country  of  all  carcasses  or  ofiensive 
matter,  and  the  guacamayo  or  macaw,  with  its 
beautiful  plumage  and  disagreeable  voice,  are 
the  most  singular.  Bats  are  so  numerous  in  the 
city  that  they  cover  the  streets  in  an  evening  in 
clouds ;  and  there  is  not  a  house  in  which  these 
nocturnal  birds  are  not  found*  Of  these,  the 
most  formidable  is  the  vampyre,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Ulloa  and  other  travel- 
lers, will  suck  the  blood  of  a  sleeping  person,  at 
the  same  time  fanning  its  victim  with  its  broad 
wings. 

The  insects  and  reptiles  peculiar  to  the  cli- 
mate are  as  numerous  as  the  birds  and  beasts. 
Of  the  former,  the  centipede,  the  scorpion,  the 
spider,  and  amongst  the  serpents,  the  rattle- 
snake, the  dart,  and  the  dreadful  corales,  or 
coral  snakes,  are  the  most  venomous ;  the  bite 
of  the  latter  being  rarely  cured.  Whilst  the 
feet  of  the  pedestrian  are  insecure  from  the  at- 
tacks of  these  creatures,  his  face  is  exposed  to 
the  venom  of  the  musquitoes,  which  attain  a 
great  size,  and  are  exceedingly  troublesome. 

The  beds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carthagena 
are  surrounded  with  gauze  curtains,  to  protect 
the  sleeper  from  these  insects ;  but  this  is  un- 
availing ;  for  another  and  almost  imperceptible 
enemy  creeps  in  through  the  threads,  and  an- 
noys any  part  of  the  body  which  may  be  ex- 
posed. Tliese  are  called  manta  blancas^  or 
white  cloaks,  (by  their  forming  in  the  air  a 


cloud  of  that  colour :  they  cause  no  other  pain 

than  an  intolerable  itching.     The  piqtic  is  also 

another   disagreeable  insect  of  this  country, 

which  penetrates  the  skin  of  the  feet  or  hands, 

and  causes  intolerable  pain.     This  animal  is 

well  known  in  the  West  Indies,  under  tlie  name 

of  jigger  or  chigoe. 

Goods  which  belong  to  the  merchants  of 

I  Carthagena  are  frequently  destroyed  in  a  short 

'  ;time  by  a  sort  of  moth,  which  perforates,  in  a 

\  jingle  night,  through  and  through  the  finest 

J  oales  of  cloth,  linen,  silks,  or  laces.     The  only 

I  "^vay  they  have  of  preventing  this  is  to  place 

Tietn  on  benches  away  from  the  walls,  and  to 

•MTiear  the  feet  or  supports  with  naphtha. 


SECTION  XXII.  '[ 

THE  CITY  OF  CARTHAGENA,  &C. 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  Carthagena, 
B-luate  on  a  small  peninsula,  or  sandy  island, 
>iiicd  to  some  others  and  the  continent  by  two 
tificial  necks  of  land,  the  broadest  of  which  is 
t  seventy  yards  wide.     This  city  stands  in 
^orth  latitude  10"  26'  35",  and  in  west  longi- 
tude 75°  26'  45". 

The  suburb,  which  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
city  itself,  is  placed  on  an  island  near  the  towiln 
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md  has  communication  y^ith  it  by  Hveaos  of  a 
bridge.  This  suburb  i$  .called  Xe^emiaiii,  jand 
is  $uiTOundjed,  3fi  well  as  ibn^  city,  with  jstrong' 
fortjjficatioas  of  ilneestQAe»  built  in  the  modera 
maonen 

At  a  sma}l  distance  from  the  town,  on  the 
main  land,  on  a  hill  which  Ciommands  both  the 
fortifications,  is  a  strong  fort  called  St  Lazaro. 
This  bill  is  nearly  150  feet  in  height,  and  com- 
municates with  several  others  towards  the  east, 
which  are  still  more  elevated.  They  terminate 
in  a  mountain  552  feet  ^ove  the  sea,  on  the 
summit  of  which  is  the  convent  of  the  Angus- 
tines,  called  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Fopa.  From 
this  place  there  is  a  most  delightful  prospect 
over  an  immense  tract  of  country. 

The  Bay  of  Carthagena  is  one  of  the  largest, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  whole  coast. 
It  extends  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  north  to 
south,  has  capital  anchorage,  and  being  com- 
pletely land-locked,  is  so  smooth,  that  vessels 
ride  as  if  they  were  on  a  river.  The  only  fault 
of  thjl3  bay,  but  which  constitutes  its  chief  de- 
fence, arie  o^n^erous  shoals  near  its  entrance : 
the^e  rpnder  it  necessary  to  secure  a  good  pilot 
i^  coming  in*  The  entrance  to  it  was  formerly 
9t  a^  considerable  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
city,  through  the  Strait  of  Boca  Chica ;  but 
since  the  attempt  of  Admiral  Vernon  on  this 
port,  jthe  pa$s  has  been  filled  up,  and  a  more 
cpqimodipys  01)6,  which  formerly  existed,  h^ 
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Euti  been  evened  close  to  the  place,  and  strong  I 

fortified.     Carthagena  bay  abounds  with  fish 

id  eicellent  turtles  ;  and  sharks  are  so  nume- 

pus  as  to  render  bathing  highly  dangerous. 

The  climate  of  the  city  and  ite  environs  ia 

exceedingly  hot  during  the  whole  year.     The 

ion  called  winter  lasts  irom  May  to  Novem- 

twr,   during  which   time  there  is  a  continued 

succession  of  storms,  thunder,   lightning,  and 

rain,  which  falls  in  such  torrents  that  the  streets 

look  like  rivers.     There  is,  however,  an  advan- 

^agG  attending  this  dreadful  season,  for  as  there 

no   good  fresh  water  in    the  vicinity,  the 

items  and  tanks  are  then  filled  for  the  supply 

of  the  remaining  months.     From  December  to 

April,  the  weather  is  fine,  and  there  are  no 

rains ;  the  heat  is  also  somewhat  abated  by  the 

r  north-east    winds,    which    blow    during   those 

'  months. 

The  city  and  suburbs  arc  well  laid  out,  the 
streets  being  straight,  broad,  and  well  paved. 
The  bouses  are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  of  one 
I  storey  above  the  ground  floor,  with  balconies 
[  in  front.  Instead  of  windows,  they  have  lat- 
tices, afler  the  Spanish  fashion.  There  is  a 
handsome  cathedral,  and  several  churches,  con- 
vents, and  monasteries. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  2,5,000.  Of 
these,  the  descendants  from  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  occupy  the  suburbs,  form  by  tar  the 
greater  portion.    The  rest  are  Cbapetones,  or 
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Europeans,  who  seldom  remain  here,  if  they 
acquire  a  fortune  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
return  to  Spain :  they  are  the  most  opulent 
persons  in  the  city. 

The  heat  is  so  great  during  the  rains,  that 
the  people  have  a  livid  wan  complexion,  and 
appear  sluggish  and  worn-out  on  the  least 
exertion.  This  is,  however,  only  in  appear- 
ance ;  for  they  enjoy  in  general  good  health, 
and  live  to  an  advanced  age,  when  not  cut  off 
by  the  disorders  incident  to  the  climate,  some 
of  which  generally  attack  the  Europeans  on 
their  first  landing,  and  others  are  peculiar  to 
the  natives.  The  vomito  prieto,  or  black 
vomit,  is  sometimes  as  fatal  in  its  progress  as 
it  is  at  Vera  Cruz,  carrying  off  whole  £imilies. 
The  inhabitants  of  Carthagena  are  also  very 
subject  to  the  leprosy ;  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  which,  they  have  an  hospital,  in  which 
persons  suffering  under  that  disorder  are  con- 
fined for  life,  with  every  accommodation  that 
can  be  afforded  them. 

The  city  enjoys  a  great  trade  with  the  in- 
terior, and,  by  means  of  its  port,  with  Spain, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  va- 
rious public  offices  for  the  receipt  of  customs, 
&c. 

The  exports  of  this  city,  including  that  of 
the  neighbouring  ports  of  Santa  Marta,  Rio 
Hacha,  and  Porto  Bello,  which  have  all  the 
most  intimate  connexion  with  each  other,  with- 
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out  including  die  gold  and  silver,  reaches  an- 
nuaily  to  the  value  of  L.2()0,000,  in  cotton, 
I  sugar,  indigo,  brazil-wood,  cinchona  of  New 
iGrenada,  baJra  of  Toiu,  and  ipecacuanha  j 
I  whilst  the  imports  amount,  in  European  goods, 
I  to  the  value  of  L. 886,000. 

The  goods  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  Popayan, 
[  and  Quito,  are  mostly  transmitted  hither  ;  and 
[  Carthagena,  from  its  advantageous  situation, 
I  Trill  most  probably  be  a  city  of  the  first  im- 
[portance  in  South  America. 

The  village  of  Turbaco  is  well  known,  trom 
Ithe  circumstance  of  its  being  the  resort  of  Eu- 
ropeans, who,  arriving  at  Carthagena,  find  the 
■■ummer  heats  too  oppressive.  This  village, 
I'vhich  is  small,  is  situate  a  short  distance  in- 
■land  from  the  capital,  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  nearly  JJ80  feet  above  the  level  of 
lie  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  a  majestic  forest  of 
f  immense  extent. 

Its  houses  are  built  of  bamboos,  covered  with' 
I  palm  leaves,  and  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
■water  from  numerous  springs.  The  gardens 
are  ornamented  with  beautiful  trees  and  plants,i 
and  the  whole  place  is  so  delightfully  situate^i, 
and  the  air  in  general  so  cool,  that  it  may  be? 
tenned  the  Paradise  of  Carthagena. 

It  is  also  renowned  for  a  singular  marsh  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  is  embosomed  amid 
a  forest  of  palms,  tohi  trues,  &c.  having  some 
little  conical   mounts  rising  twenty  or  thirty 
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feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  swamp.  They 
are  eighteen  or  twenty  in  number :  each  one 
is  formed  of  blackish  clay,  and  has  a  small 
crater  filled  with  watev  at  its  apex.  On  ap- 
proaching this  pool  a  hollow  moaning  soimd  is 
heard  at  intervals,  followed  in  fifteen  or  eighteea 
seconds  by  an  explosion  of  gas.  Five  of  these 
detonations  happen  in  about  two  minutes,  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  a^  ejection  of  muddy 
water.  These  conesk  aj?e  called  Los  VolcaBi|aos 
de  Turbaco,  and  are  situate  about  three  miles 
a^  a  half  east  of  the  village,  at  the  elevation 
of  more  tbai^  1 60  feet  above  it.  The  people 
say  that  the  plain  formerly  sent  forth  flames,, 
but  that  a  priest  of  great  sanctity  succeeded^ 
by  frequentjiy  casting  holy  water  towards  k»  ia 
extinguishing  the  fire,  after  which  it  became  a 
water  volcano. 

1.  ToLU,  a  small  sea-port  town,  having  & 
convenient  harbour  in  the  Spanish  Main,  or 
Gulf  of  Uraba,  is  in  9""  32'  north  latitude,  75^ 
3(y  west  longitude,  fifty  miles  south  of  Carttfaf 
gena. 

In  the  environs  of  this  town  are  found  the 
trees  which  produce  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  so  ex- 
cellent in  pectoral  complaints. 

2.  PuEBLA  DE  Samba  or  Zamba,  and  Zinu, 
are  sea-ports  in  the  great  Gulf  of  Darien,  noted 
for  the  fertility  of  the  country  which  surrounds 
them. 

3.  San  Sebastian  be  Buenavista,  was  for- 

» 

merly  a  town  of  much  importance,  but  is  now 
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decayed.  It  is  Bituate  140  miles  south-south- 
west  of  Carthageiia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Darien. 

4.  GuAMOco  is  on  the  southern  boundaries 
of  the  province,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Santa 
Je  de  Antioqiiia. 

5.  MoMPOX,  in  9°  19'  north  latitude,  74°  11' 
west  longitude,  is  the  most  important  town  of 

I  Carthagena,  next  to  its  capital,  and  is  situate 

on  the  Magdalena,  110  miles  south-south-east 

|-»cf  Carthagcna,  about  seven  leagues  above  the 

t  confluence  of  the  rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca. 

It  has  a  custom-house  and  line  quay,  built 

Tery  high,  on  account  of  the  periodical  rises  of 

'he  river  in  December ;  the  floods  then  extend- 

mg  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  higlier  than  its  usual 

fcvel. 

6.  Santa  Mahia  is  thirty-two  miles  west  of 
Carthagena. 

7-  Bauancas,  or  Bakanca  del  Malambo,  is 
i  small  sea-port  near  the  estuary  of  the  great 
river  Magdalena,  with  a  good  harbour.  It  is 
twenty-five  miles  from  Carthagena,  in  11°  40' 
Oorth  latitude,  ami  74"  30'  west  longitude. 

This  place  has  some  commerce  with  the 
Oeighbouring  ports,  being  a  sort  of  magazine 
^r  tlie  goods  coming  down  the  river  from  the 
tntcrior  ;  and  a  branch  of  the  river  leading  to 
Santa  Marta,  by  which  merchandise  is  tjans- 
ported  thither.  The  principal  article  of  its 
export  consists  in  salt,  plenty  of  which  is  pro- 
cured close  to  tlie  town. 
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SECTION  XXIIL 


PROVINCE  OF  DARIEN. 


The  first  province  of  Tierra  Firme  is  that 
of  Darien,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Spa- 
nish Main,  or  Caribbean  Sea ;  on  the  east,  by 
Carthagena;  on  the  west,  by  Panama;  and 
on  the  south,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
province  of  Choco.  Darien  is  one  of  the  larg* 
est  provinces  of  Tierra  Firme  :  it  is  about  200 
miles  long  and  80  broad. 

The  Gulf  of  Darien,  which  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Atrato,  or  rather  a  large  arm  of  the 
sea,  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  northern 
coast,  and  contains  several  islands  of  consider<^ 
able  size. 

The  rivers  are  in  many  parts  very  large ; 
but  most  of  them  are  not  navigable,  owing  to 
the  shoals,  bars,  and  rapids,  in  which  they 
abound :  most  of  them,  however,  roll  down 
grains  of  gold. 

This  province  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  and 
that  almost  wholly  by  the  native  tribes ;  the 
unheal thiness  of  the  climate  and  the  impene- 
trable forests  preventing  the  formation  of  Eu- 
ropean settlements.  The  valleys  in  Darien 
are  so  marshy,  from  the  overflowing  of  the 
numerous  rivers,  that  the  natives  build  their 
habitations  in  the  branches  of  high  trees. 
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■  The  cliief  products  of  this  pro\incc  are  cot- 

■  'ton  and  tobacco.     It  may,  however,  be  said  lo 

■  be  now  in  the  power  of  the  natives,  who  are'  | 
■'scattered  over  the  whole  country,  and  amount  | 
I  to  about  30,CX)0  souls.  J 
B  The  river  Atrato,  though  very  wide,  has'l 
■'many  shoals  at  its  mouth,  yet  serves  to  export  I 
•  much  of  the  internal  produce  of  some  of  the  j 
^•ettlements    in    the    neighbouring    provinces,  I 

Its  mouth  is  a  noted  smuggling  station,  where  I 

European  goods  are  exchanged  for  the  gold  of  j 

Choco.  I 

K     A  small  fort  which  protects  the  gold  mines  I 

^Bof  Cana  is  the  principal  station  on  the  frontiers  I 

of  Choco :  its  garrison  is  sent  from  Panama  1 

every  month.  1 

The  capital  is  Santa  Cruz  de  Cana.    It  was  1 

formerly  a  very  considerable  place  ;  and  there  I 

were  nine  other  towns  or  missions,  with  several  I 

farms  and  hamlets ;  but  most  of  these  have  j 

been  abandoned,  owing  to  the  ferocity  of  the  J 

Indians,  and  other  causes.                                    ,  1 

The  Scottish  once  endeavoured  to  form  a  | 

permanent  settlement  in  this  country.     A  com-  I 

pany  was  chartered  at  Edinburgh,  called  the  | 

Scots   Darien   Company,  in  1695.      In    1698  I 

they  fitted  out  a  small  armament,  in  the  vessels  I 

of  which  were  embarked  a  numerous  body  of  I 

colonists,  with  a  governor,  &c. ;  and,  arriving  | 

CD  the  Isthmus,  they  formed  a  settlement  in  a 

Hj^De  port  on  tlie  north-west  shore,  in  north  lati- 


tude  9°  30',  west  longitude  77°  36',  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  New  CEJedonia.  Here 
several  families  were  settled  ;  but  the  Spanish 
Government  being  alarmed,  the  British  Court 
refusing  to  acknowledge  this  act,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  adventurers  becoming  daily  greater, 
a  force  was  at  last  sent  against  them,  by 
which  means  they  were  ejected  from  the  coun- 
try in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1699,  or  be- 
ginning of  1700. 


SECTION  XXIV. 


PROVINCE  OF  PANAMA. 


Panama  constitutes  another  province  of 
Xierra  Firme,  and  is  sometimes  called  Tierra 
Firme  Proper. 

The  province  of  Panama  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  Spanish  Main  ; 
on  the  west,  by  the  province  of  Veragua  ;  on 
the  east,  by  Darien  ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Great  part  of  the  country  is  still  covered 
with  thick  forests  ;  and  the  land  between  the 
two  seas  consists  generally  of  abrupt  and  bnv 
ken  chains  of  mountains,  one  of  which,  the 
Sierra  de  Canatagua,  on  the  borders  of  Panama 
and  Veragua,  divides  North  from  South  Ame- 
rica.   On  the  tops  of  these  craggy  mountains. 
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■the  land  is  sterile  ami  uninhabiteii ;  the  cities, 
settleeieotS)  plantations,   aad  Indian  villages, 

Ibeisg  mostly  along  the  shores  of  the  two 
oceans. 
The  river  Chagre  is  the  principal  stream  in 
this  province,  and  may  be  called  the  high-road 
of  Panama,  being  used  as  the  means  of  com- 
VDuiiication  between  the  eastern  shore  and  the 
«:apital.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  near 
d'ruces,  which  place  is  about  five  leagues  from 
i*anama.  The  Chagre  has  a  considerable  de- 
scent, but  is  nevertheless  na^'tgable  for  boats  up 
■*o  Cruces  ;  its  velocity  is  about  three  miles  an 
%our ;  therefore  the  ascent  from  the  coast  is 
»ather  fatiguing.  The  breadth  of  this  river  is 
sibout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  the  mouth,  and 
■  150  feet  at  Cruces.  The  distance  from  the 
«stuary  to  Cruces,  the  last  navigable  point  in  a 
straight  line,  is  not  above  thirty-six  miles ;  but 
■the  river  winding  frequently  increases  this 
3fingth.  It  requires  four  or  five  days  to  ascend 
it  when  the  waters  are  not  very  high.  If  the 
water  passage  is  counted,  the  sinuosities  make 
it  forty-three  miles,  reckoning  from  Fort  San 
Lorenzo,  which  defends  the  entrance. 

■  It  is  by  means  of  this  river  that  one  of  the 
communications  between  the  two  oceans  has 
been  proposed.  The  ascent  from  Cruces, 
where  the  river  is  first  navigable,  towards  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  is  rapid  for  a  short 
space,  after  which  tlicre  is  ii  gentle  descent  the 
I  whole  way  to  the  South  Sea. 
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In  the  river  Chagre  are  seen  numberless 
caymans  or  alligators :  they  are  observed  either 
in  the  water  or  on  the  banks,  but  on  account 
of  the  thorny  shrubs  and  thick  underwood, 
cannot  be  pursued  on  shore. 

The  climate  of  Panama  is  hot,  as  may  be 
well  supposed  from  its  situation.  The  greatest 
heat  is  felt  in  the  months  of  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October,  when  it  is  almost  insupport- 
able :  the  brisas,  or  trade-winds,  and  the  con- 
tinual rains,  ameliorate  the  excessive  heats 
during  the  other  months ;  but  at  the  same 
time  render  the  climate  very  unpleasant. 

The  mines  of  Panama  produce  so  little  gold 
or  silver,  that  they  are  supposed  not  to  answer 
the  expense  of  working. 

The  pearl  fishery  here  is  at  present  of  little  im- 
portance. It  was  anciently  carried  on  amongst 
the  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and 
was  very  lucrative.  An  endeavour  has  lately 
been  made  to  re-establish  it,  but  hitherto  with- 
out any  beneficial  results. 

The  soil  of  Panama  is  prolific,  abundantly 
producing  the  tropical  fruits  and  plants.  On 
the  borders  of  the  Chagre  the  luxuriancy  of 
the  soil  is  such,  that  the  trees  stand  so  thick  as 
to  render  it  very  difficult  to  penetrate  the 
forests.  The  barks  which  navigate  the  stream 
are  formed  of  those  trees  which  grow  nearest 
the  water ;  some  of  which  are  so  large,  as  to 
measure  twelve  feet  in  breadth. 
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These  forests  are  plentifully  stocked  with 
all  sorts  of  wild  animals  peculiar  to  the  torrid 
legions,  among  which  are  innumerable  tribes 
of  monkeys.  The  peacock,  the  turtle-dove, 
-the  heron,  and  various  other  sorts  of  beautiful 
"l)irds,  frequent  the  forests  of  the  Chagre  and  of 
IPanama.  The  country  is  also  iufested  with 
s'eptiles,  insects,  &c. 

The  trade  of  Panama  consists  in  its  relations 

-"'^-ith  Veragua,  and  the  [>orts  of  Peru  and  New 

^jrenada.     From  these  it  is  supplied  with  cat- 

^«le,   maize,  wheat  and  poultiy.      Its  exports 

.^re  of  no  great  importance  or  value.     From 

<!;arthagena,  European  goods  are  received,  for 

^which  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  woods,  with 

^ums  and  balsams,  are  exchanged. — Part  of  the 

3Liiropean  trade  of  the  western  shore  of  Sontli 

-America  is  carried  on  by  way  of  Panama  and 

Torto  Bello ;  but  since  the  galleons  were  dis- 

-allowed,  the  trade  of  these  two  cities  has  been 

■comparatively  trifling. 

The  province  of  Panama  contains  three  cities, 
twelve  villages,  and  numerous  settlements  of 
converted  Indians. 


SECTION  XXV. 


THE  CITY  OF  PANAMA. 


The  capital  is  Panama,  a  city  and  sea-port^ 
built  near  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay  of  the 
Pacific  which  bears  the  same  name.  From  this 
city  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  has  frequently  taken 
its  appellation  j  but  at  present  it  is  indifferent- 
ly styled  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  of  Darien. 
It  stands  in  9°  (V  30"  north  latitude,  and  79" 
19'  west  longitude. 

The  streets  are  broad  and  paved,  both  in  the 
city  and  its  suburbs ;  but  the  houses  of  th6 
suburbs  are  mostly  of  wood,  intermixed  with 
thatched  huts.  The  cathedral  is  a  handsome 
edifice  of  stone,  as  are  the  churches,  convents, 
monasteries,  and  an  excellent  hospital. 

The  people  of  Panama  have  a  disagreeable 
drawUng  method  of  speatdng,  and  appear  as  if 
they  were  overcome  by  the  great  heat  of  tixe 
climate :  they  nevertheless  are  really  healthy, 
and  live  in  general  to  a  good  age.  ' 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  trade  in  this  place,  that 
every  person  is  engaged  in  bartering.  A  trea- 
sury, custom-house,  &c.  are  established  here, 
and  when  the  galleons  came  from  Lima,  Pana- 
ma and  Porto  Bello  might  be  said  to  have  been 
tlie  Acapnico  and  Vera  Cruz  of  South  America. 


Panama  is  now  remarkable  only  for  its  fine 
h^y,  which  is  studded  with  islands ;  and 
amongst  these  is  formed  the  road  where  the 
ships  from  the  southern  ports  anchor  in  safety, 
particularly  before  the  islands  of  Perico,  Naos, 
and  Flamingos :  the  distance  of  this  road  is  two 
and  a  half  or  three  leagues  from  tiie  town. — 
I'he  tide  rises  and  falls  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
feet  at  Panama,  whilst  at  Porto  Bello  tlie  flux 
and  reflux  amounts  to  only  as  many  inches. 

1.  The  next  city  of  importance  in  this  pro- 
vince is  Porto  Bello,  or  Puerto  Bello,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  Spanish 
Main,  in  north  latitude  10°  27'.  and  west  longi- 
tude 79°  2t)'.  This  city  is  sixty  miles  north  of 
Panama.  It  stands  near  the  sea,  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  which  embraces  the  harbour. 

The  mountains   in  the  neighbourhood    are 
of  such  elevation,    that  one  of  them,   called 
Monte  Capiro,  is  constantly  covered  with  thick  , 
dark  clouds  on  its  summit. 

The  climate  of  this  city  is  very  unhealthy.  ] 
The  heat  is  excessive,  owing  to  the  stagnation  ] 
of  the  air  by  the  wall  of  mountains  envelopingJ 
the  harbour.  The  humid  exhalations  from  the  1 
forests  cause  frequent  rains,  which,  though  of  I 
short  duration,  pour  down  with  astonishing 
violence.  The  nights  are  as  suffocating  as  the  i 
days,  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain,  bursts  , 
of  thunder,  and  flashes  of  lightning,  whicli  fifl 
■  the  mind  of  an  European,  on  his  first  arrivah 
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with  dread  and  horron  The  cavem^  in  the 
adjacent  rocks  re-echo  the  percussions  of  the 
thunders,  and  add  to  the  dreadful  noise,  which 
is  accompanied  by  the  howlings  of  animals, 
particularly  the  monkeys. 

A  small  river,  the  Cascajal,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  harbour  near  the  town,  is  salt  to 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  leagae  from  its 
estuary. 

The  city  consists  of  one  principal  street,  ex^ 
tending  along  the  shore,  and  crossed  by  seve- 
ral others  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  In  it 
are  two  squares,  two  churches,  two  convents, 
a  custom-house,  and  some  other  public  build- 
ings. At  the  east  end  of  the  town,  in  the 
quarter  called  Guinea,  are  the  habitations  of 
the  Negroes.  The  houses  at  present  are  chiefly 
of  wood,  with  a  few  of  stone,  and  the  better 
sort  do  not  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  great  luxury  at  Porto  Bello  consists  ia 
the  numerous  streams  of  fresh  water  which 
pour  down  from  the  hills  into  the  town.  They 
are  said,  however,  to  be  unwholesome,  and  to 
produce  dysentery,  if  too  freely  used.  little 
reservoirs  are  formed  here  and  there,  shaded 
by  trees;  and  in  these  the  inhabitants  bathe 
themselves  every  day. 

The  population  of  Porto  Bello  is  inconsider^ 
able,  being  chiefly  of  Negroes  and  Mufatttoes, 
with  about  thirty  white  families,  and  the  garri- 
sons of  the  forts. 
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The  natives,  as  well  as  the  Europeans,  are 
carried  off  in  great  numbers  by  tlie  fevers 
generated  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air;  and 
it  is  this  which  will  ever  prevent  Porto  Bello 
i'rora  becoming  a  large  city.  No  one  lives 
here  but  those  engaged  in  government  offices 
or  in  trade.  The  climate,  however,  is  said  to 
Jiave  been  wonderfully  improved  by  a  cut 
which  has  been  lately  made  through  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  to  admit  a  current  of  air.  The 
governor,  Don  Vincente  Emparan,  has  also 
levelled  great  part  of  the  forests,  which  former- 
Jy  reached  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Porto 
Bello  is  very  tliinly  inhabited  :  a  few  farms  are 
found  in  the  valleys ;  but  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  thick  and  impenetrable  forests, 
tenanted  solely  by  wild  animals. 

Jaguars,  and  other  animals,  are  said  to  enter 

Porto  Beilo  during  the  niglit,  and  to  carry  off 

I  may  domestic  animals  Uiey  meet  witli.    They 

'  9re  slain  in  the  woods  by  the  Negroes  and  In- 

diwQS,  who  hunt  them  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling 

I  reward,   which  is  paid  on    their   destruction. 

The  sloth  is  an  animal  very  common  in  tJie 

vicinity  of  this  city.     Serjients  of  every  deadly 

nature   are  extremely  numerous.     Progs  and 

loads  are   seen   iu    such    numbers    afler    the 

showers,  lliat  the  natives  say  every  drop  of 

water  is  cliauged  into  one  of  those  animals. 

The  country  about  Porto  liello  resembles,  in 

VOL.  I.  t 
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this  instanipe^  the  firitislii  settlements, itt  some 
parts  of  North  Araeric&t  where  toads  and  firogft 
cover  thia:  land  after  any  humidity;       . 

It  is  supplied  with  provisions  itom  C!artha« 
gena;  and  fish  of  mery  qtiality  are  caught  in 
the  bay.  .  . 

Its  manu&ctures  are  unimportant ;  but  there 
are  some  sugar4iouses  in  the  town^. where. an 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  that  article  is  made* 

The  harbour  of  Porto  BeUo»  as  its  naaoie  in- 
dicates, is  an  excellent  one»  and  was  first. dis* 
covered  on  the  Hd  of  Nchrember  I50S;  by  Co- 
liunbusy  who  was  so  charmed  wilii  it»  that  he 
gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears.  The  whole 
town  and  harbour  being  surrounded  with  high 
land,  renders  it  a  very  safe  place  for  shippixi^t 
particularly  as  this  part  of  the  Spanish  Main  is 
subject  to  terrible  storms.  C^posite  >  to  the 
town,  on  the  north-west*  is  another  small  and 
perfectly  secure  bay,  where  vessels  are  careen- 
ed. 

The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  defended  by 
a  castle,  called  Todo  Hierro,  or  All  Iron,  on 
the  north  point,  where  the  channel  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  south  side 
is  covered  with  dangerous  shoals,  so  that  vessels 
are  obliged  to  keep  near  the  castle ;  and  oppo- 
site to  the  anchoring  ground,  on  the  south  side, 
is  another  fort,  called  Castillo  de  la  Gloria,  be- 
tween which  and  the  town  a  point  of  land  pro- 
jects into  the  basin,  on  which  formeriy  stood 
Fort  St  Jerome. 
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3.  The  third  city  of  Panama  is  San  Jago  Dt 
\  Nata  de  LOS  Cavalleros,  or  Nata,  so  named 
I  from  the  prince  or  cacique  who  reigned  over 
I  this  part  of  the  province  when  it  was  explored 
1  in  151.5  by  Alonzo  Perez  de  la  Rua.  It  is 
I  sit\iate  near  the  extremity  of  the  Canataguan 
I  diaJD,  fiily  miles  90uth-wcst  of  Panama,  in 
north  latitude  8°  S5',  and  west  longitude  81" 
I  &,  in  a  bay  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  which 
I  extends  to  the  island  Igucnas. 

At  present  it  is  a  largo  place,  the  houses  of 
P -which  are  built  of  unburnt  bricks  and  mud. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  SpaniarcU 
\  and  Indians.  f 

3.  Near  it  is  a  town  called  Los  Santos,  which 
I  has  been  built  by  people  from  Nata,  for  the 
I  lake  of  the  excellent  soil  in  its  vicinity,  on 
I  which  they  liave  formed  extensive  plantations. 

The  population  of  this  town  is  greater  than 
\  that  of  the  city  of  Nata,  and  also  consists  of 
I  Spaniards  and  Indians. 

Id  the  province  of  Panama  there  are  many 
I  villages  and  farms,  some  of  which  are  inhabited 
|l»y  the  Europeans,  and  their  descendants,  and 
■  others  by  the  Indians  who  have  been  convert. 
led.  -/ 
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SECTION  xxvr. 


PROVINCE  OF  V£RAOUA« 


Th£  northefninost  of  the  provinces  of  Tiemr 
Firme,  is  the  province  of  Veragnot  situate  to 
the  south  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  in 
North  America.  Veragua  is  actnalty  situate 
in  North  America. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea ;  on  the  east,  by  the  province  of  Darien  in 
South  America,  which  is  separated  from  Vera- 
gua by  the  ridge  of  Canatagua ;  on  the  west^ 
by  Costa  Rica;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  great 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Veragua  is  a  mountainous,  mgged  country, 
covered  with  vast  forests,  beautifully  inter- 
spersed by  hixuriant  and  fertile  valleys. 

The  heat  of  this  province  is  very  greats 
though  meliorated  by  the  rains  which  are  con- 
stantly falling.  Thunder  storms,  accompanied 
with  frightful  lightning,  occur  very  frequently, 
and  during  these  storms  the  torrents  rush  with 
impetuous  and  overwhelming  force  into  the 
vales  from  the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  Indians,  the  principal  tribe  of  whom 
are  called  Doraces,  live  in  the  forests  and 
mountains,  and  are  only  partially  converted 
by  the  missionaries,  who  have  founded  some 
villages,  where  they  reside  with  their  flocks : 
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lis  has  been  accomplished  oaly  since  Uie  year 
iJ760. 

'  The  woods  abound  with  monkeys  and  wild 
l^nimals. 

■  ,   The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Veragua  are 

not  much  wrought,  owing  to  the  rugged  nature 

r  the  country  in  which  they  are  situate  ;  the 

jjnly  means  they  have  to  transport  the  produce 

iver  the  mountains,  when  a  mine  is  worked, 

being  on  the  backs  of  the  natives.    The  labour 

and  expense  attendant  on  this  mode  of  caiTy- 

ing  the  ores  to  be  smelted,  render  the  working 

f  the  mines,  though  they  are  very  rich,  ahno3t 

npracticable. 

The  capital  is  Veragua,  or  San  Jago  Dp 
ITeragua,  a  handsome  town,  situate  in  a  moist 
lid  warm  cHmate. 
It  has  a  fine  hospital,  founded  by  the  friars, 
inhabitants  are  partly  Spaniards,  partly 
llulattoes. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  small  district,  which 
produces  Indian  corn,  a  root  called  yuca,  of 
which  they  make  bread,  and  plantains.  Cattle 
and  hogs  are  here  also  very  numerous. 

The  Indians  in  tlie  vicinity  dye  their  cottons, 
manufactured  by  themselves,  with  the  juice  of  ' 
a  shell-fish  found  at  the  Bay  o£  Salinas  in  Costa 
Rica,  and  on  the  coast  of  Veragua,  affording  a 
rich  and  delicate  purple.  With  this  juice,  and 
with  gold,  which  they  find  in  the  hills,  they 
irry  on  a  trade  with  Panama  and  Guatimala. 
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Veragua  is  famed  ta  having  been  the  coun- 
try where  the  first  European  colony  wa6  at- 
tempted to  be  |>lanted  by  Columbus  on  the 
continent  of  America.  This  happened  on  the 
24fth  of  February  1^508 ;  but  after  buikUng  a  fort 
and  ooBStructing  some  houses^  they  found  them- 
selves unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  In- 
dians )  and  from  this  and  other  circumstanceftt 
Columbus  resolved  to  embark  the  coloiiy ; 
which  he  accordingly  did. 

This  city  has  fourteen  villages  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  its  magistrates* 

1.  The  next  city. is  Nuibstra  Sevora  0fi 
LOS  Remedios,  or  Puebla  Nu£va»  inhaUted 
by  Spaniards  and  their  descendants, 

,  2.  Santiago  el  Ahoel^  or  Alangi,  is  tbe 
third  city  of  Veragua,  and  was  founded  by 
Benito  Hurtado,  governor  of  Panama. 

There  are  also  several  lai^e  villages^  inbt- 
bited  principally  by  the  native  Indians. 


SECTION  XXVIL 


I^ROVINCE  OF  CHOCO. 


This  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Darien  and  Carthagena ;  on  the  west,  by  the 
Pacific,  or  district  of  Biriquite ;  on  the  east, 
by  Antioquia }  and  on  the  south,  by  Popayan. 
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It  is  separated  from  the  valley  of  tlie  Cauca  I 
f  the  western  chain  of  the  Andes,  wliich  at>/  I 
bins  in  this  district  the  inferior  altitude  of  I 
bout  5000  feet,  and  gradually  diminishes  Jit 
eight  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
The  province  of  Choco  is  still  a  wide  con*  I 
Iftnuous  forest,   without  trace  of  cultivatloi^ 
r  pasture.  ' 

It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Negroes  and  peiv'  | 
*  sons  connected  with  the  mines  j  and  the  price 
of  commodities  is  so  great,  that  a  barrel  of  flour 
from  North  America,  sells  at  from   L.  10  to 
L.15 ;  the  maintenance  of  a  muleteer  is  from 
live  to  seven  shillings  a-day ;    and  iron  is  99 
dear,  even  in  peace,  owing  lo  the  great  diffii-' 
■<:uJty  of  carriage,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  I 
"jirocure  it. 

The  villages  inhabited  by  the  Negroes  are  I 
^'ovita,  Zitara,  and  Tado.     The  first  settlen 
■^■Tiine  hither  in    1.0^9,    and  it  contains  about  | 
-■^SOOO  persons  at  present. 

The  gold  washings  oi  most  consequence  are 
^^Novita,  Zitara,  and  the  river  Aiulegada :  all 
"^fehe  ground  between  this  river,  the  river  San 
^Juan,    the   river  Tamana,  and  the  river  San 
^BMLUgustin,  is  auriferous.     The  largest  piece  of 
^P^gold  ever  found  in  Choco  weighed  twenty-five 
^^■^Wunds ;  but  the  Negro  who  discovered  it  did 
not  even  obtain  his  liberty.     His  master  pre-* 
seated  it  to  the  King's  cabinet,  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining a  title ;  but  it  was  with  ranch  difficulty 
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thai  he  even  got  the 'value  of  its  ^eigfat^*— a 
just  punishment  for  not  emancipating  hia  slave. 
Ten  thousand  eight  hundred  marks  of  gold  are 
the  utmost  annual  produce  of  the  washinga  of 
Choco,  and  the  metal  is  generally  about  twenty^ 
one  carats  fine.  Hatina  is  chiefly  found  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  province  of  Antioquia. 
It  is  in  Choco  and  Barbacoas  that  this  valiiable 
metal  is  discovered  only  in  grains,  in  the  aOu- 
vious  grounds  between  the  second  and  azth 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  In  Choco^  the  ravine 
of  Oro,  between  the  villages  of  Novita  and 
Tado,  yields  the  greatest  quantity ;  the  price 
on  the  spot  being  about  thirty-three  shillings 
the  pound. 

In  the  interior  of  Choco,  the  ravine  of  the 
Raspadura  unites  the  sources  of  the  river  Noa- 
nama,  or  San  Juan,  with  the  river  Quito,  which 
forms,  with  the  Andegada  and  the  Zitara,  the 
considerable  river  Atrato.  The  river  San  Juan 
flows  into  the  South  Sea ;  and  some  years  ago 
a  monk  of  the  village  of  Zitara  caused  his 
flock  to  dig  li  small  canal  in  the  ravine  above 
mentioned,  by  which,  when  the  rains  are  abun- 
dant, and  the  rivers  overflow,  canoes  loaded 
Mrith  cacao  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  communication  has  existed  since 
1788,  unknown  to  even  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves; the  distance  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Atrato  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  to  the  estuary  of 
the  river  San  Juan,  being  seventy^five  leaguea. 
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I  The  district  of  Biriquite,  which  is  attached 
I'  Choco,  lies  aloDg  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
it  is  the  village  of  Noanamas,  inhabited 

fciefly  by  Indians,  and  situate  on  a  river  of  > 
the  same  name,  17O  miles  north-west  of  Popa- 
yan.  This  country  was  discovered  by  Pizarro, 
who  called  the  natives  Pueblo  Queraado  (the 
burnt  people).  It  is  thinly  inhabited  by  soma 
Indian  tribes,  who,  as  is  the  case  with  their 
neighbours  in  Darien,  are  perfectly  indepen- 
dent. 


SECTION  XXVIII. 


PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  FE  HE  ANTIOQUIA. 


\ 

■(«■  This  province,    also  called   Antioquia,   is 
^^4»unded  on  the  north  by  Carthagena  and  Da- 
rien ;  on  the  east,  by  Choco  ;  on  the  west,  by 
Santa  Fe  ;  and  on  the  soittli,  by  Popayan. 

It  consists  almost  entirely  of  raountainous 
land,  having  part  of  the  central  ridge  of  the 
Andes,  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Magda- 
lena  from  that  of  the  Cauca,  within  its  limits. 
The  mountains  of  this  country  attain  the  great- 
est  elevation  of  any  of  the  three  parallel  chains 
in  this  part  of  the  Andes.  They  reach  the 
'  period  of  perpetual  congelation,  and  in  some 
f  their  summits  greatly  exceed  it.    Indeed  the 
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whdie  country  is  so  thickly  surroaQdcd  \fith 
these  mountaiiiSy  that  those  who  are  not  strong 
toough  to  travel  on  foot»  or  dislike  being  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  men»  must  pass  their 
whole  lives  within  its  bounds. 

It  is  famous  for  its  mines  of  gcdd,  &c.  Gold 
is  ifound  in  veins  in  micaceous  slate  at  Buritoca» 
San  FedrOy  and  Arenas,  but  is  not  worked  on 
acoount  of  the  difficulty  in  procuring  labourers, 
as  the  province  is  accessible  only  on  foot  Gdd 
is  also  collected  in  grains  in  great  abundance 
on  the  alluvial  grounds  of  the  valley  of  Santa 
Rosa,  the  valley  de  la  Trinidad,  and  the  valley 
de  los  Onos.  It  is  chiefly  found  by  N^^roes, 
employed  for  that  piupose,  and  sent  to  Mom- 
pox,  which  is  the  great  mart  where  the  gold 
found  in  this  province  is  di^osed  o£  The 
gold  of  Antioquia  is  only  of  nineteen  or  twenty 
carats  fineness,  and  it  1ms  been  computed  that 
3^f00  marcs  of  this  precious  metal  are  annuallj 
exported.  The  silver  of  Cundinamarca  is  chieC* 
ly  produced  in  this  province  at  Vega  de  Supia« 
a  mine  whidi  has  been  lately  discovered  twenty 
leagues  from  Carthago.  Quicksilver,  that  pre- 
cious article  in  a  mining  country,  is  occasioii- 
ally  discovered  in  Antioquia ;  as  sulphuretted 
mercury  is  found  in  the  valley  of  Santa  Roaa 
on  the  east  of  the  Rio  Cauca. 

The  number  of  Negroes  who  inhabit  the  gold 
district  of  the  valley  of  Cauca,  is  said  to  be 
8000,  who  are  dispersed  in  small  villages  near 
the  mining  stations. 
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||i  The  capital  of  this  province  is  Saitta  P^  de 
'Antioquia,  in  6°  48'  north  latitude,  and  71° 
SG'  west  loQgitudc ;  but  from  tlie  situation  of 
the  country  so  little  is  known  of  it,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  correct  description  of  it 
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SECTION  XXIX. 


PROVINCE  OF  SAN  JUAN  DE  LOS  LLANOS. 


This  province,  which  is  the  most  easterly 
one  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Varinas  and  Merida ;  on 
the  east,  by  Varinas ;  on  the  west,  by  Santa  ■ 
F6  and  Popayan ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the 
government  of  Quixos.  Its  limits  are  not  ac- 
curately defined,  the  name  signitying  the  Pro- ' 
vince  of  the  Plains,  which  extend  tlieir  dreary 
surfaces  to  an  immense  length  in  these  regions  ; 
some  of  those  on  which  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  are  fed,  being  more  than  400  or  300 
leagues  in  length. 

The  Rio  Meta,  the  Vichada,  the  Casanare, 
and  several  other  fine  streams,  flow  through 
these  plains,  many  of  them  taking  their  rise  in 
the  main  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  others  in  the 
branch  called  the  Cordillera  of  the  Cataracts  of 

3  Orinoco, 
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The  capital  of  this  province  is  San  Juan  de 
LOS  Llanos,  at  the  distance  of  50  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Santa  F€  de  Bogota,  in  S""  north 
latitude,  73''  Q&  west  longitude.  It  was  for- 
merly celebrated  for  the  gold  found  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

This  town  contains  very  few  inhabitants. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Llanos  is  some* 
times  styled  the  province  of  Casanare,  of  which 
Pore  is  the  chief  town,  situate  in  a  hot  climate 
and  unhealthy  situation. 

1.  The  city  of  Pore,  or  San  Jose  de  Pore, 
is  133  miles  north-east  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota ; 
82  south  of  Pamplona,  and  in  5"^  4(y  north  lati^ 
tude,  72''  13^  west  longitude. 

It  contains  about  300  inhabitants. 

Its  territory  produces  cacao,  maizes  yucas, 
plantains,  &c. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  furnish  abundance  of 
fish,  and  are  the  means  of  transporting  the 
goods  of  New  Grenada  to  Caracas  and  Guiana. 

It  has  some  trade  in  dressed  leather,  manu* 
factured  by  the  inhabitants  from  the  skins  of 
the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  which  feed  in  the 
plains,  and  from  those  of  the  venados,  or  deer, 
with  which  the  province  abounds. 

The  other  places  in  the  province  or  district 
of  Casanare,  are  chiefly  missionary  and  other 
villages^  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which 
flow  from  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada  to  th^ 
Orinoco. 


»<'PoPATAN  is  bounded  on  the  oortli  by  the 
Llanos  de  Neiva ;  on  the  west,  by  Choco  and 
the  Pacific ;  on  the  east,  by  the  government  of 
Quixos ;  and  on  the  south,  by  that  of  Ataca- 
mes. 

This  country,  which  is  subordinate  to  Uie 
presidency  of  Quito,  contains  several  districts; 
CaU,  Quatro  Ciudades,  Tiniana,  Guadalaxara 
de  Buga,  San  Sebastian  dc  la  Plata,  Almaguer, 
Caloto,  San  Juan  de  Pasto,  El  Raposo,  and 
Barbacoas. 

The  departments  of  Popayan,  mentioned 
above,  of  most  consequence,  are  Pasto,  which 
is  large  and  fertile ;  Cali  and  Buga,  lying  be- 
tween Popayan  and  Choco,  thriving  on  account 
of  the  trade  they  mutually  carry  on  ;  and  Ca- 
loto, which  is  fertde  and  rich,  though  the  most 
subject  to  earthquakes  :  none  of  these  however 
deserve  the  names  of  provinces. 

The  country  of  Popayan  possesses,  from  tlie 
extent  of  its  surface,  a  very  unequal  cUmate  : 
the  district  of  Barbacoas  being  on  tiie  aea- 
t^ore,  is  extremely  hot,  whilst  in  the  interior, 
tm  the  mountains,  the  cold  is  excessive ;  but 
■Rjpayan,  the  capital,  enjoys  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, and  an  eternal  spring.  'V^ir 


The  central  branch  of  the  three  parallel 
chains  of  the  Andes  runs  through  the  northern 
part  of  Popayan,  in  which  they  all  commence. 
This  branch  is,  however,  the  highest  of  the 
three,  and  its  summits  are  above  the  lower  li« 
mits  of  congelation ;  of  these  Barangnan,  Qiiin« 
diu,  and  Guancas,  are  the  most  loffy. 

Tempests  and  earthquakes  are  morefirequent 
in  this  government  than  in  Quito  itself,  though 
they  occur  often  in  the  latter  place ;  and  the 
district  of  Caloto  is  the  one  most  subject  to 
storms,  thunder,  and  lightning. 

The  wA\  of  Popayan  varies  according  to  the 
situations  of  the  districts.  It  produces  grains 
and  fruits  in  great  abundance.  Among  the 
singular  plants  of  this  country  is  the  coca,  or 
betel,  which  is  chewed  by  the  natives  in  the 
same  manner,  and  for  the  same  purposes*  that 
it  is  in  the  East  Indies.  One  of  the  gum  trees 
of  Popayan  jdelds  a  resin  so  remarkably  tena- 
cious, that,  when  used  to  varnish  ornamental 
work,  it  resists  the  application  of  boiling  water, 
or  even  acids ;  for  which  reason,  tables,  cabi- 
nets, &c.  made  by  the  Indians,  and  lacquered 
with  it,  are  highly  valued  at  Quito. 

Great  numbers  of  homed  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep,  are  reared  by  the  farmers. 

Popayan  carries  on  much  trade,  as  all  th^ 
European  goods  from  Carthagena  are  consign- 
ed to  it,  and  sent  to  Quito;  and  it  exports 
cattle  and  mules  thither,  receiving  cloths.  Sec. 
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in  return.  Its  active  commerce  also  cousist* 
ill  dried  beef,  sajted  pork,  tobacco,  lard,  rum, 
cotton,  &c.  whicli  are  sent  to  Choco  and  other 
places,  in  barter  for  the  precious  metals :  sur 
gar  and  snuff  are  imported  from  Santa  F6.  The 
exchange  of  silver  for  gold  is  also  a  great 
branch  of  traffic ;  for  as  gold  abounds,  and 
silver  is  scai'ce,  the  latter  is  much  sought  for. 

In  order  to  go  from  Popayan  to  Santa  Fcg 
the  central  Cordillera  must  be  crossed.  The 
most  frequented  pass  is  that  of  Guanacas  iit 
S"  34'  north  latitude,  between  Popayan  and 
the  small  town  of  La  Plata,  presenting  every- 
where to  tlie  view  summits  clothed  in  eternal 
snows. 

It  is  impossible  to  traverse  tins  road  without 
trembling ;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  encamp 
at  night  as  near  tlie  top  of  the  mountain  as 
possible,  or  to  stop  at  the  village  of  Guanacas, 
vhich  is  on  the  eastern  side ;  it  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  stop  there,  if  the  blackness  of  tlie 
clouds  indicates  tliat  contrary  weather  appeat-s 
to  be  at  hand. 

The  mules  which  convey  passengers  over 
this  mountain  pass,  and  which  are  made  use  of 
in  preference  to  horses,  for  tlie  sccureness  of 
their  footsteps,  not  only  partake  the  dangers, 
n  much  greater  risks  than  the  traveller, 
!  have  equally  with  their  riders  to  resist 
ects  of  the  extreme  cold,  and  also  to 
0  the  greater  part  of  the  fatigues.     Tlie 
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•  whole  road,  ibr  the  3pace  of  two  leagues,  is  bo 
covered  with  tlie  carcasses  and  bones  oV  those 
animals  which  have  sunk  under  their  exertious, 
that  it  is  impossible   to   avoid  treading  over 
them. 
.1     This  pass  has  on  the  south,  at  the  distance 
of  6ve  or  six   leagues,    the  snowy  mountain 
of  Coconoco,  an  ancient  volcano,  which  is  not 
at  present  in  activity,  and  on  the  north  another 
I  summit  called  Houila,  also  covered  with  per- 
i  ,  petual  snows. 
,.     At  the  top  of  the  gorge  is  a  small  lake 
pond,  of  which  the  water  never  freezes 
;:  at  less  than  700  feet  distant  from  this  on  each 
)  side,  are  the  sources  of  tbe  Cauca  and  the  Mag- 
,  dalena.     Goods  arc  otlen  left  in   this  place, 
..because  the  muleteers  will  not  run  the  risk  of 
j^uitting  it  between  suns  :  they  therefore  return, 
I  jto  take  them  up  next  morning, 
't,     The  distance  from  Popayan  to  La  Plata  (l 
(town  on  the  Magdalena  where  the  journey  ti 
^minates)  is  about  nineteen  or  twenty  leagut 
,Tvhicli  generally  occupies  twenty  or   tweni 
two  days  to  travel ;  but  the  time  taken  to 
,,the  actual  ridge  is  about  a  day,  and  there 
habitations  at  intervals  on  each  side. 
,,,   This  is  not  the  case  with   the  other  n 
,iwhich  leads  from  Popayan,  by  the  mouni 
■.fif  Qtiindiu,  between  the  cities  or  rather  towns 
■jaf  Ibague  and  Carthago,  in  l"  36'  north  lati- 
(tudc.     It  is  the  most  difficult  to  scale,  wheo 
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ken  in  the  sense  of  a  road,  of  any  in  the  whole 

Cordillera,  crossing  a  thick  untenanted  forest, 
which,  in  the  most  fevoiirable  weather,  is  not 

(assable  under  ten  or  twelve  days.     No  hut  is 
>  be  seen,  or  any  means  of  subsistence  procur- 
i ;  and  the  venturous  traveller  must  take  with 
bn  at  least  a  month's  provisions,  as  the  sudden 
laws  and  swellings  of  rivers  render  it  fre- 
llently  impracticable  to  po  forward  or  return. 
■^     The  highest  point  of  this  pass  is  11,49!)  feot 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  styled  Garito 
tie  Paramo.     The  path  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
and  a  half  broad,  and  has  in  several  points  the 
appearance  of  a   gallery,    whose    surface  has 
^^Mn  taken   off,   and  the  whole  is  bottomed 
^^Bh    muddy  clay;    the    torrents   which  rush 
^Bbwu  the  rocks  forming  every  here  and  tliere 
■     Tiarrow  beds,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
in  depth,  along  which  the  passenger  must  wort 

Kway  in  the  mud,  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  ^ 
lis  covered    with    vegetation    of   luxuriant  , 
wth,    which    renders    these    places    nearly 
"  ■^ark.     Along  these  galleries,  many  of  which 
^e  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  the  oxen  em- 
jj^Bloyed  to  carry  baggage,  and  whose  feet  are 
^Hhttcr  adapted  than  those  of  mules  for  striig- 
^Hfeng  through  the  tough  and  deep  clay,   cait 
^Vkordly  force    their   way.     The   meeting  with 
otiier  travellers  in  such  a  situation   is  highly 
tublcsomc,  as  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty 
rpus.     The  roots  of  the  bamboos,  studded 
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with  strong  prickle3»  projecting  from  the 
of  the  mountains,  are  among  the  other  iocon- 
veniencies,  combined  with  the  necessity  of 
crossing  the  icy  waters  of  the  torrents,  and  of 
being  deluged  with  the  incessant  rains  which 
prevail  here. 

The  colonists  whose  affidrs  oblige  them  to 
go  by  this  route,  are  carried  in  chairs  on  men's 
backs,  by  a  set  of  people  who  are  bred  to  this 
business,  and  who  are  generally  either  Creoles 
or  Mulattoes. 

The  common  price  of  carriage,  from  Ibague 
to  Carthago,  which  occupies  fifteen  or  twenty 
days,  and  even  more,  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  shil- 
lings— a  very  inadequate  sum  for  the  labour 
they  undergo,  and  which  frequently  readers 
their  backs  perfectly  raw.  Besides  the  chair 
and  rider,  they  carry  a  roll  of  leaves  of  the 
tijao,  a  species  of  banana  tree,  which  they  gSr 
ther  near  Ibague,  in  order  to  form  the  huts 
tha%  it  is  necessary  to  construct  at  night,  or  if 
overtaken  by  heavy  rains :  each  of  these  leaves 
is  twenty  inches  long,  and  fourteen  broad; 
their  lower  surface  is  white,  and  covered  with 
a  sort  of  powder,  which  enables  them  to  throw 
off  the  water.  A  few  branches  lopped  from 
the  forest,  and  set  up  on  a  dry  spot,  are  speed- 
ily covered  with  these  leaves,  forming  a  cool 
and  comfortable  retreat  for  the  wearied  people. 


•  ( 


SECTION  XXXI. 


Cirr  OF  POPAYAN,  &C. 


The  capital  of  this  government  is  Popay> 
a  beautiful  valley  of  the  Cauca  river, 
8"  48'  S8"  north  latitude,  and  76°  31'  30"  west 
longitude,  1P5  miles  SS  W  of  Santa  Fe.     It  is 
wated  on  a  targe  plain,  5ii05  feet  above  the  Ifr 
vei  of  tbo  sea,  having  an  uninterrupted  prospect  I 
to  the  north,  and  a  mountain  named  M,  froDK  | 
its  rcBemblance  to  that  letter,  on  the  easL 

The  west  side  of  this  plain  is  moderately  elA>  n 
vated,  and  is  covered,  as  well  as  tlie  mountaijl, ' 
witli  trees.     On  the  summit  of  M  is  a  convent,  1 
near  which  issues  a  river,  that  runs  rapidly 
tlirough  the  city,  and  serves  to  cleanse  it  of 
filth.     This  river  has  two  bridges,  one  of  stone 
and  the  other  of  wood,  erected  over  it,  and  is 
called   MoUna.      The  Cauca  flows  about  a 
league  from  I'upuyan,  with  a  broad  and  quick- 
current,    subject   to    dreadful    inundations   ill 
June,  July,  and  August,   when    the   torreute 
descend  from  Guanacus  and  the  neighbouring-  : 
mountains;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
this  city  arc  the  great  volcanoes  of  Purace  and' 
Sotara. 

The  streets  of  Popayau  are  hroait,  straight,    | 
and  level,  the  town  being  built  in  a  rectangu* 
lar  shape.     The  houses  liave  mostly  only  one 


story,  or  a  ground  floor,  and  though  made  of 
unburnt  brick,  are  very  handsome.  Th^*e  is 
a  cathedral  and  several  convents  and  churches» 
with  two  nunneries.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
royal  mint,  the  annual  coinage  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  number  of  Indians  is  not  considerable^' 
most  of  the  people  being  of  the  Mulatto  cast^ 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  Negroes  who 
have  always  been  employed  here  and  in  the 
neighbouring  mines.  The  inhabitants  have 
been  computed  at  above  25,000.  The  dty 
contains,  amongst  its  inhabitants,  many  very 
wealthy  persons,  who  have  accumulated,  their 
fortunes  by  trade. 

1.  Cali,  in  3^  15'  north  latitude,  73*^  l&  west 
longitude,  is  the  chief  place  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name. 

S.  Carthago,  in  the  northern  part,  is  a  soiall 
place  on  the  road  to 

3.  Ibague,  also  a  place  of  little  note,  .eix- 
cept  for  being  the  beginning  of  the  passage  of 
Quindiu.  It  is  eighteen  leagues  south  of  Hon- 
da, and  five  or  six  leagues  west  of  the  Magd»- 
loia. 

4.  The  Indian  village  of  Purace,  near  the 
capital,  is  celebrated  as  being  situate  on  a  plaiil 
above  the  city  of  Popayan,  called  the  Llano  del 
CoTBzoiif  8694  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
on:  the  side  of  the  volcano  of  Purac6. 
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This  plain  is  carefully  cultivated  by  the  In- 
dians, and  is  bounded  by  two  deep  ravines,  on 
the  brink  of  whose  precipitous  sides  they  have 
built  their  houses.  The  appearance  of  this 
village  is  therefore  highly  picturesque,  and  the 
gardens  are  surrounded  with  hedges  of  euphor- 
biunis,  contrasting  their  elegant  verdure  with 
the  black  and  disrupted  mountains  which  sur- 
round the  volcano. 

A  small  river,  called  Pusambio,  forms  near 
this  place  three  considerable  cataracts,  one  of 
the  falls  being  more  than  390  feet,  and  joins 
the  Cauca  in  the  valleys  below.  To  add  to  the 
Angularity  of  this  fall,  the  water  is  warm  to- 
wards the  source,  and  so  very  acid,  that  it  ob- 
tains the  appellation  of  the  Vinegar  River ;  the 
acidity  destroying  the  fish  in  the  Cauca,  for 
more  than  four  leagues  after  it  joins  that  river. 

5.  La  Plata,  or  Sebastian  del  Oro,  is  in 
V  5Qf  north  latitude,  75^  west  longitude,  sixty 
miles  east  of  Popayan. 

6.  TiMANA,  the  chief  town  of  that  district, 
ii  eighty  miles  east  of  Popayan,  in  2^  12^  north 
latitude,  7^^  ^^'  west  longitude. 

7.  Neyva,  or  Neyba,  is  in  3**  l(y  north  lati- 
tudc,  74^  16^  west  longitude,  120  miles  NE  of 
Popayan. 

*  8.  Mercaderes  is  in  1^  ^'  north  latitude, 
three  leagues  north  of  the  Rio  Mayo,  and  on  the 
confines  of  the  bishoprics  of  Quito  and  Popa- 
yan, celebrated  as  having  been  the  place  where 


Huada  Capac  ctfried  bb  conqoctti  Kwaftbthe 

9-  Sak  Juak  de  Pasio  is  tiie  duef  toirB  irf* 
the  district  of  the  same  name^  is  frindi  are  tbe 
sonroes  of  the  CaqueCa,  fidsdjr  iinilimtJ  to  ht 
those  of  the  Rio  Negro  or  Orinoco.  Uns 
townisdgbty  milesSSWof  Fopajaiiyinl^U^ 
north  latitude,  and  76^  4&  west  loiigifiide. 

It  contains  7OOO  inhabitants. 


SECTION  XXXII. 

GOYERNMENT  OF  ATACAlfES. 

Tacames,  or  Atacames,  is  a  newlj  fiimled 
government,  north  of  the  presidency  of  Quito. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  govemnieiit 
of  Popayan,  whose  district  of  Baibacoas  is  its 
frontier;  westward,  by  the  Pacific  ot  Socitli 
Sea ;  southward,  by  the  district  of  Guayaquil ; 
and  eastward,  by  the  western  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes.  It  reaches  along  the  coast  of  tiie 
Southern  Ocean,  from  the  island  of  Tumaco, 
in  l""  3(y  north  latitude,  to  the  Bay  of  Cara€ai» 
in  0**  34'  south  latitude- 

The  climate  of  Atacames  is  hot,  and  f eseitf* 
bles  tliat  of  Guiiya<}dil.  ' 

This  intendancy  contains  twenty  towns,  which 
are  small  and  poor ;  five  being  dn  the  sea-coasit, 
and  the  others  in  the  interior. 
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The  coast  towns  are  mliabiled  by  Spaniards, 
i  Creoles,  and  Negroes ;  the  inland  places,  by 
I  flndians,  a  very  few  Spaniards,  Mulattoes,  and 
l-Megroea ;  and  eleven  priests  govern  tlie  spi- 
1  ritual  affairs  of  the  whole,  visiting  the  inland 
I  towns  by  turns. 

This  country  lay  neglected  for  a  length  of 
time  atler  the  coniiuest  of  Quito ;  and  the  In- 
dians of  the  district  are  yet  iu  a  state  of  nature, 
^ coming  only  from  their  woods  to  sell  fruits  and 
drugs  at  the  metropolis  of  Southern  Cundina- 
larca. 

It  produces  the  same  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
grains,  as  Guayaquil.     Vanilla,  achiottc,  indi- 
go, and  sarsaparilla,  are  cultivated  or  found  in 
great  abundance;  and  the  forests,  which  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  country,  are  famed  for 
^vifae  noble  and  lolly  trees  of  which  they  are 
^n^mposed,  and  whicl)  appear  fit  for  all  arctl^  J 
^BlKtural    purposes.      Great  quantities  of  wax  | 
^^ke  made  and  exported,  and  the  cacao  of  Ta*  ( 
^H^unes   is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Guayaquil,  i 
^^^elding  more  profit,  as,  from  the  higher  situa- 
tion of  the  sloping  land  it  grows  on,  it  receives 
bH  the  necessary  moisture,  without  being  sub- 
ject to  be  drowned. 

The  capital  of  this  government  is  Tacames, 
in  the  Bay  of  Atacaines  on  llie  Pacific  Ocpan, 
110  miles  north-west  of  Quito,  in  0"  5'i'  north 
latitude,  tiS°  west  longitude,  having,  about 
!cnty  miles  south  of  it,  tlic  faijiou^  mine  of 
■'■<■     .i'i  bill 


en)erald^(^yr)uch«  bm  bgfsn  long  supposed  to  be 
lost.  ,      .   '  •  -  . 

The  other,  to wnsy  which  are  of  little  impor- 
tance, are,  on  the  coast,  Tumaco,;  Tola,  San 
Mateo  de  Esmaraldas,  and  La  Canea ;  in  the 
interior,  Lachas,  Cayapas,  Inta,  Gualxa,  Nane- 
gal,  Tambillo,  Niguas,  Cachillacta,  Mindo, 
Yambe,  Cocaniguas,  Cansa, .  Goto,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, San  Miguel,  and  Nono. . 


SECTION  XXXIIL 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  QUIXOS. 

The  government  of  Quixos  and  Macas  is 
the  most  easterly  of  those  of  Cundinamarca* 
J^t  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Popayan  and  the 
plains;  on  the  east,  by  Portuguese  Guiana; 
on  the  west,  it  is  separated  from  Latacunga  and 
Ibarra  by  the  Cordilleras  of  Cotopaxi,  Cayambe, 
&c* ;  and  on  the  south,  it  is  limited  by  Maynas 
and  Bracaraoros. 

In  Quixos  the  climate  is  very  hot  and  moist ; 
the  rains  are  almost  continual. 

It  is  covered  with  thick  forests,  some  of  the 
trees  in  which  are  of  prodigious  magnitude.  In 
the  south-west  of  Quixos  is  the  country  called 
lios  Canelos,  a  sort  of  spice  resembling  cinna- 
moflgrowio& there.    ..  „ 
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^\rke  number  of  regular  villages  in  Quixos  are 
twelve,  with  numerous  missions. 

The  south  part  of  Quixos  is  called  Macas, 
and  is  separated  into  a  distinct  district,  under 
that  appellation,  of  which  the  chief  town  is  the 
city  of  Macas,  or  Seville  de  Oro. 

The  climate  of  Macas  is  better  than  that  of 
Quixos,  as  the  proximity  of  the  Andes  occasions, 
it  to  be  much  cooler.  The  winter  there  begins 
in  April,  and  lasts  till  September  :  the  summer 
then  commences,  and  the  north  wind  blowing 
constantly,  renders  it  very  mild. 

At  the  conquest,  this  country  was  very  popu- 
lous, owing  to  the  quantity  of  gold  drawn  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Macas. 

Among  the  infinite  variety  of  trees  whiclr 
the  forests  are  composed  of,  is  the  storax,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  exquisite  fragrancy  of  its 
gum.     Great  quantities  of  copal  are  brought: 

»irom  Macas,  as  well  as  wild  wax. 
L  The  chief  occupation  of  the  settlers  is  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  is  exported  tq  J 
Peru.     Sugar-canes  thrive  very  well,  as  do  cot-'  I 
ton,  grain,  &c. 

The  district  contains  eight  principal  vill*.  ' 
ges,  and  numerous  missionary  settlements  ;  two 
priests   or    superiors  governing    the    spiritu^ 

tapirs. 
V  The  missions  of  Sucumbios,  five  in  number^.] 
also  belong  to  this  government. 

The  independent  Indians  are  still  the  chief  J 
occupiers  of  Quixos  and  Macas.    Their  irrup-  I 
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tions  are  frequent  and  much  dreaded;  most 
of  them  being  of  a  warlike  disposition.  This 
prevents  these  countries  from  being  colonized 
rapidly.  A  few  Spanish  troops,  properly  ma- 
naged, might,  however,  soon  quell  these  peo« 
pie,  and  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  insignifi- 
cance. 

Quixos  atid  Macas  are  intersected  by  tlte 
rivers  mentioned  as  flowing  into  the  Marafion 
through  parts  of  Maynas  ;  but  little  is  kdowtl 
of  the  state  of  the  country  on  their  banks,  as 
the  aborigines  are  there  the  sole  and  uiidisput* 
ed  masters. 

Baeza,  the  capital  of  Quixos  y  Macas,  is  a 
miserable  village  of  only  eight  or  nine  housed 
the  governor  residing  always  at  Archidona. 

1.  Mac  AS,  the  chief  town  of  Macai),  li^  in 
V  SOf  south  latitude,  and  78""  &  west  lmgf-» 
tude. 

Its  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  thatchedw^ . 
The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  1200,  are 
generally  Mestizoes  or  Spaniards. 

2.  Archidona  is  a  small  place,  in  0"^  4i5f 
south  of  the  line,  and  76**  48'  west  longitude. 

Its  houses  are  of  wood  with  thatched  roofs.. 

The  inhabitants  amount  to  700,  being  a  mi}|^ 
ture  of  all  casts.  r. 

It  was  almost  ruined  in  1744,  by  an  explio^ 
sion  of  Cotopaxi« 

S.  AviLA  is  in  0""  44'  south  latitude,  and 
76**  25' west  longitude.  , 

Its  inhabitants  amount  to  about  300. 


SECTION  XXXIV. 
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COVERN'MKNT  OF  JAEN  DE  BRACAMOBOS. 

This  government  is  boumled  on  the  north 
■ty  Loja  and  Qiiixos  y  Macaa ;  on  the  east,  by 
Maynas ;  on  the  west,  by  Fiura ;  and  on  the 
aoutii,  by  Caxamai'ca  or  Chacapoyas  in  ]^eru. 
Its  southern  and  wefiteni  frontiers  limit  the 
territories  of  Pern. 

In  Jaeii  the  climate  is  hot,  though  the  rains 
are  not  so  violent  or  lasting  as  in  Qtiixos.  Tho 
summer  is  the  picasantcst  season,  as  the  heat, 
the  rains,  and  the  tempests,  abate  during  tliai 
jifteriod. 

Tlie  Pongo  de  Manseriche,  or  strait  by  which 
the  Fblsc  Marafion  passes  tJie  Andes,  is  partly 
in  this  (hstrict.  Tlie  embarkation  on  the  Lau- 
ticocha,  the  present  name  for  a  river  wliich 
was,  until  very  lately,  supposed  to  be  the  Ma> 
ration,  is  usually  ut  Chuchunga,  a  village  oi' 
Bracamoros,  in  ^°  ^!/  south  latitude,  four  days' 
journey  from  Jaen,  the  river  not  being  naviga- 
ble nearer  than  this,  on  account  of  the  rapids. 
All  the  rivers  of  Jaen  flow  into  the  Lauricot-ha, 
or  descend  into  the  deserts  of  the  Maranon,  to 
join  that  noble  stream  on  the  east. 

The  rivers  of  Bracanioros  fonnerly  produc- 
ed a  great  deal  of  gold,  but  no  exertions  are 
made  to  procure  the  grains  at  present. 
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Such  parts  of  this  country  as  are  under  cul- 
tivation are  very  fertile,  but  nearly  the  whole 
government  is  covered  with  forests.  The  cacao 
flourishes  very  much,  but  owing  to  the  difficuU 
ty  of  carriage,  cannot  be  exported  with  profit 
Tobacco  seems  peculiar  to  the  soil,  as  great' 
quantities  are  produced,  which  being  prepared 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  soaking  the  leaves  in 
decoctions  of  fragrant  herbs,  acquires  so  plea^ 
sant  a  taste,  that  the  cigars  of  Jaen  are  univer* 
sally  sought  after  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  Quito. 
Cotton  trees  are  very  abundant,  and  their  pro- 
duce constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  animals  peculiar  to  the  wilds  of  Jaen 
are  the  cougar  or  puma,  the  jaguar,  and  the 
great  black  bear  of  the  Andes,  which  equally 
inhabits  all  the  mountain  regions  of  Quito. 
They  have  also  a  very  large  animal  called  danta^ 
which  is  as  big  as  an  ox  :  its  skin  is  white,  and 
it  has  a  horn  in  the  middle  of  its  head  bending 
backwards.  The  woods  are  abundantly  stocked 
with  reptiles  and  birds. 

Its  commerce  consists  in  cotton,  tobacco,  aad 
mules,  with  which  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  provinces  of  P^u  and  Quito,  in  return 
for  European  articles. 

The  communication  by  post  is  carried  on 
down  the  rivers ;  and  the  Indian  who  carries 
the  letters,  wraps  them  in  his  dress,  which  he 
ties  round 'his  head,,  and  with  a  great  knife  in 


hand,  to  clear  the  underwood  which  may 

afcatruct  his  road  when  obliged  to  land,  he  de- 

;«ends,  swimming  for  two  days,  the  river  of 

'Uacabamba,  or  Chamaya,  and  then  the  Ama> 

[SBons,  to  Tomependa,  a  village  of  Jaen.     The 

lamaya  in  full  of  rapids  ^  but  tlic  postman 

ises  these  by  land,  and  generally  carries  with 
a  log  of  bombax  or  balsa,  in  order  to  rest 

iself  on  in  the  water.  In  the  huts  of  the 
natives,  which  mostly  lie  along  the  shores,  he 
finds  food  and  welcome ;  and  none  of  these 
rivers  are  infested  with  alligators,  which  gene- 
rally prefer  water  whose  stream  is  not  rapid.  ^'^ 

The  Indians  who  inJiabit  Bracamoros  artl  I 
uaially  in  large  hordes,  and  on  their  migrations'  I 
fvom  one  hunting  ground  to  another,  they  gsifl 
nendly  travel  in  this  manner,  excepting  whenvl 
:tkey  ascend  the  country.  Then  the  forest(i''l 
offer  the  only  paths;  and  through  these  (idVl 

lich  ciiicliona  of  the  linest  qiiahty  is  found^ 

ty  are  forced  to  hew  their  way  with  thd 

ig  knives. 

The  town  or  city  of  Jaen,  lies  in  nearly  tlu 
same  longitude  as  Quito,  and  in  about  J"  ^d'll 
soutli  latitude,  on  the  river  Chinchipe,  at  it»*l 
conflax  with  the  False  Maraiion.  -i''* 

Its  inhabitants  amount  to  about  4O00,  bdng* 
thiefly  Mestizoes,  a  very  few  Indiana,  and  still 

fct  Spaniards. 

There  are  three  other  villages,  called  Valla- 
Idid,  Iwuyola,  and  Santiago  de  las  Montanas, 
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wliich  «w«.at)^led  dtim»  but  contaio  very  few 
inhf^bitant^!  to  M|pport  Hm  title*.  The  other 
villagi^  wbich  are  about  ten  in  number,  are 
mostly  peopled  by  XQdians* 


SECTION  XXXV. 

THE  GOVBBNMCKT  OF  MArNAS. 

The  government  of  Maynas  extends  to  the 
Portuguese  frontiers  on  the  Great  Marmnoo. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Quixos }  on  the 
west,  by  Bracamoros  and  Peru ;  on  the  south, 
by  Peru ;  and  eastward,  by  Portuguese  Ame- 
rica, and  the  missions  north  of  the  MaraBoa. 
The  extent  of  Maynas  cannot  be  computed,  m 
the  ^eater  part  of  it  consists  of  the  immeoe^ 
forests  of  the  vale  of  the  Amazons. 

Majoias  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the 
country  which  was  supposed  to  contain  such 
invaluable  forests  of  cinnamon,  that  the  brother 
of  Pizarro  nearly  lost  his  life  in  endeavcMiring 
to  find  it.  This  exploratory  march  of  the  go* 
vemor  of  Quito  led  to  the  discovery  of  one  of 
the  finest  rivers  in  the  world,  the  Maranon^  a 
part  of  which  traverses  this  district 

In  Maynas  the  Indians  are  great  adepts  in 
fishing,  and  the  rivers  swarm  with  tortoises  on 
their  shores  and  islands,  wluch  they  catch  in 
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it  numbers.    The  manati,  or  sea-cow,  is  also 

wilt  after  by  them  for  food.     It  is  about 

:  or  four  yards  long,  iiiul  very  broail,  with 

;  wing  fins.    This  animal  feeds  on  the 

1','berbage  growing  along  shore,  and  has  obtained 

hits  name  from  it3  great  size,  and  from  its  suck- 

<;  its  young  in  the  maimer  of  a  cow.     Its 

h  also  tastes  like  beef.     This  country,  par- 

icularly  along  the  rivers,  is  infested  with  large 

lakes,  or  boa  constrictors ;  and  in  the  places 

J  (there  these  abound,  the  air  is  generally  hot 

[  mid  unhealthy,  as  is  the  case  along  the  whole 

range  of  the  vast  river  Maraiion,  which  like- 

vise  swarms  with  alligators,  venomous  reptiles, 

Bad  insects. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity  in 
Maynas  is  the  Pongo,  or  strait,  through  which 
the  Lauricocha  passes  the  Andes.  The  rivcf 
above  the  Pongo  runs  down  a  mountain  chan- 
nel, forming  rapids,  cataracts,  &c.  approach- 
ing the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  where 
it  suddenly  contracts  its  bounds  from  Kkx) 
to  600  feet,  and  rushes  through  a  crevice 
ci'  tremendous  height  for  the  space  of  eight 
miles.  The  vortices  are  so  powerful  here,  that 
a  miBsioimry  was  kept  in  one  for  two  days,  and 
wonld  have  perished  with  his  raft,  if  the  river 
r  had  not  suddenly  swollen  and  carried  him  out 
v«f  it.  Balsas  are  always  used  in  this  strait,  as 
the  spring  they  have  resists  the  shocks  which 
they  exjKjrience  when  dashed  against  the  rocks : 


in  siidi  ^tMeSi"^  i^ottioe  or  boat  wouldlbte' brolte 
to  pieces* 

La  Condamine  was  carried  through  on  his 
balsa  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour ;  and 
emerging  from  the  jaws  of  the  mountain,  he 
found  himself  in  a  new  world,  separated  from 
all  human  intercourse,  on  a  fresh  water  sea, 
surrounded  by  a  maze  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
which  struck  in  every  direction  into  the  gloom 
of  an  immense  forest,  impenetrable  but  for 
them.  New  plants  and  animals  were  exhibited 
to  his  view ;  the  soil,  covered  with  a  dense  mass 
of  vegetation,  never  appeared ;  and  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  verdure  and  water.  Below 
Boija,  and  four  or  five  hundred  leagues  beyond 
it,  a  stone  or  a  pebble  is  as  rare  as  a  diamond. 

Its  capital  is  San  Francisco  de  Borja,  or 
BoTA,  in  4''  28'  south  latitude,  and  76""  24/  west 
longitude. 

The  inhabitants  are  not  numerous,  being 
mostly  Creoles  or  Indians;  but  the  governor 
resides  here,  who  is  styled  governor  of  Maynas 
and  Maranon. 

The  western  dbtrict  of  Ma3mas  contains^ 
besides  the  city  of  Borja,  the  town  of  Santiago 
de  la  Laguna,  or  Cocamas,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  Guallaga. 

This  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  of  the  mia- 
sions,  which  are  spread  among  the  Cocames, 
the  Maynas,  Xibaros,  Panes,  Omaguas,  Chami- 
curos,  Aguanos,  M uniches,  Otanabes,  Roamay- 
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I  iia6>  Gaes  Ni4}eaaos,  Vurimaguasr  and  several 
I  other  Indian  tribes.  On  the  river  Napo,  tbese 
missionaries  have  twelve  villages ;  and  on  the 
L  False  and  True  IVlaraiion,  as  far  as  the  Hio 
[  Negro,  upwards  of  twenty-lour,  with  many  in- 
I  fiint  settlements.  In  the  interior,  and  on  the 
I  banks  of  other  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Mara* 
I  iion,  they  have  also  many  populous  and  flourish- 
ing places,  among  various  tribes  of  Indians, 
t  most  of  which  arc  little  known. 


SECTION  XXXVI. 

TRESIDENCY  OF  QLHTO. 


Quito  was  originally  an  independent  couiu 

^ry,    which    remained    distinct    from    all    the 

^Tieighbouring  states,   until  a  very  short  time 

~r^i;3)revious  to  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  Francisco 

ilzarro ;  but  its  limits  were  not  the  same  as 

^^pthey  are  at  present,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance 

^^Vto  trace  their  ancient  extent. 

^^ft  .  Quito  is  now  bounded  by  Santa  Fe  on  the. 

^^KD^rth  i    on   the  east  it   extends  to  Maynos^ 

^^P^acas  and  Quixos,  which  reach  to  the  For- 

^^■tuguesc   frontiers ;   on   the   west,   the    Great 

^H Pacific  washes  it  from  the  Gulf  of  Puna  to  the 

^^  government  of  Atacames ;  and  on  the  south. 

tlie  l^iugdotu  of  Peru  concludes  its  boundaries. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  600 
miles^  while  its  breadtli  exceeds  1800. 

We  may  here  more  particularly  describe  the 
chain  of  the  Andes  which  pervades  Quito. 

This  chain,  after  having  been  divided  near 
Popayan  into  three  branches,  unites  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Pastes,  and  stretches  far  beyond  the 
equator. 

Its  most  lofty  summits  form  two  lines,  se- 
parated by  a  series  of  valleys,  from  10,600  to 
13,900  feet  in  height,  as  far  as  the  third  degree 
of  south  latitude,  in  which  the  chief  towns  of 
Quito  are  situate.  On  the  west  side  of  this 
vale  or  plain  rise  the  mountains  of  Casitagua^ 
Pichincha,  Atacazo,  Corazon,  Ilinissa,  Cargui- 
razo,  Chimborazo,  and  Cunambay ;  and  on  the 
east,  are  the  Peaks  of  Cayambe,  Guamani, 
Antisana,  Passuchoa,  Ruminari,  Cotopaxi, 
Quelendama,  Tunguragua,  and  Cape  Urcu,  or 
the  Altar — all  of  which,  excepting  three  or  four, 
are  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  but  on  account 
of  the  great  elevation  of  the  plain  on  which 
they  rest,  their  appearance  is  not  so  lofty  as 
may  be  imagined ;  the  summit  of  Chimborazo, 
the  most  elevated,  hot  being  more  than  11,942 
feet  above  the  plain  of  Tapia,  which  itself  is 
9481  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  here  so  con* 
stant,  that  the  summits  of  those  mountains  which 
enter  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  have  the 
line  of  congelation  distinctly  marked ;  and  the 
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ud  fi-om  Guayaquil  to  Quito  leads  along  tWl 

Northern  declivity  of  Chimborazo,  amid  scenflsj 

r  the  most  majestic  nature,  and  near  the  re-| 

gions  of  eternal  frost. 

Chimborazo,  the  most  lofty  of  the  AmericMl  I 
Jiummits,  is  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  and  towcrt  J 
iver  the  conical  peaks  and  heads  of  the  adji**  I 
Knt  mountains,  to  an  amazing  altitude ;  ltd  I 
eight  above  the  level  of  the  sea  being  21,441  * 
9et 

Pichincha,   which    surmounts    the    city   of 
iito,  was  formerly  a  very  active  volcano ;  bat 
nee  tlie  conquest  its  eruptions  have  not  been 
requent.     Three  peaks  rise  from  the  edge  of 
i  crater,  which  are  generally  free  from  snow, 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  ascending  va- 
lours.    At  the  summit  of  one  of  these  is  ft 
rojecting  rock,  twelve  feet  long  by  six  broad, 
iDging   over    the   precipice,    and    general!^  I 
bongly  agitated  by  convulsive  shocks.      ISf. 
i  Humboldt  lay  on  his  breast  on  this  stone, 
nd  looked  down  into  tiic  abyss  of  the  crater 
telow,  which  was  so  vast,  (being  three  niUes  in 
Krcumference),   that  the  summits  of  several 
lountains  were  seen  in  it.     The  sides  were  oi' 
t  deep  black  :  the  tops  of  the  mountains  he 
pDbser\'cd  in  this  awful  situation  were  six  bun- 
Ired  yards  beneath  him ;  and  he  supposes  the 
lottom  of  the  crater  is  on  a  level  with  the  city 
^of  Quito.     Its  edges  are  always  covered  with 
snow ;  and  flames  rise  from  its  surface  amid 
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columns  of  dark  smoke.  Pichincha  is  15,939 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Of  all  the  American  volcanoes,  Cotopaxi  is 
the  most  noted.  It  is  situate  to  the  south-east 
of  Quito,  twelve  leagues  distant  from  that  city, 
and  five  leagues  north  of  Latacunga,  between 
the  mountains  of  Ruminavi,  the  summit  of 
which  is  rugged  and  jagged  with  separate 
rocks,  and  Quelendama,  whose  peaks  enter  the 
regions  of  eternal  frost.  The  form  of  Cotopaxi 
is  veiy  beautiful,  being  that  of  a  perfect  cone 
covered  with  snow ;  and  the  crater  appears 
surrounded  with  a  wall  of  black  rock,  which  is 
impossible  to  be  reached  by  reason  of  the  im- 
mense crevices  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
In  viewing  this  volcano,  every  thing  conq)ires 
to  afford  the  most  majestic  and  awful  scene 
that  can  be  imagined :  the  pyramidal  sum- 
mits of  Ilinissa,  the  snowy  ridges  of  the  other 
mountains,  the  singular  regularity  of  the  infe- 
rior line  of  snow,  and  the  luxuriancy  of  the 
great  plains,  offer  an  unparalleled  assemblage 
of  the  grand  and  picturesque  features  of  nature. 

Cotopaxi  is  the  loftiest  volcano  at  present  in 
activity  in  the  world,  being  18,891  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  ejected  such  masses 
of  scoria  and  immense  pieces  of  rock,  on  the 
plain  below,  that  they  would  of  themselves,  if 
heaped  together,  form  an  enormous  mountain ; 
and  in  a  violent  eruption  in  1774,  its  roarings 
were  heard  at  Honda,  at  the  distance  of  two 


Yiundretl  leagues.  In  I7GS  jt  sent  forth  sucli 
a  volume  of  ashes,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  was 
:obscured  in  Hambato  till  three  to  the  aAer- 
mooii,  and  the  people  were  forced  to  use 
lanterns ;  at  the  same  time  the  cone  was  so 
heated,  that  the  mass  of  snow  which  covered  it 
suddenly  melted  away  ;  and  at  Guayaquil,  150 
miles  distant,  its  eruptions  were  as  audibly  dis- 
tinguished, as  if  there  had  been  repeated  dis- 
cliarges  of  cannon  close  to  the  town. 

Cayambe  Urcu,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crossed  by  the  equator,  is  noted  as  being  the 
highest  mountain  of  this  range  which  has  yet 
been  measured,  excepting  only  Chimborazo,  as 
it  is  19|38G  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Its  fbrm  is  that  of  a  ti'uncated  codc  ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  majestic  and  beautiful  of  those 
lirhich  surround  the  city  of  Quito. 

El  Corazon,  covered  witli  perpetual  snow,  is 
called  from  its  summit  having  a  heart-like 
sliape.  Bouguer  ascended  this  mountain,  and 
cl  escribes  the  frost  as  so  great  near  the  top, 
that  his  clothes,  beard,  and  eyebrows,  were 
covered  with  icicles.  It  is  15,795  feet  above 
^4ic  level  of  the  sea. 

Ruminavi  and  IlinLssa,  the  latter  of  which  is 
^8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has 
summit  divided  into  two  pyramidal  peaks, 
join  each  other  by  a  transverse  chain,  called 
^e  Alto  dc  Tiopulln  ;  Ilinissa  being  on  the 
West,  and  Kuminavi  on  the  eastern  crest  of  ihe 
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equatorial  Andes.  This  chain  bounds  the  val-i 
ley  of  Quito  on  the  south,  and  separates  it  from 
the  plains  of  Hambato  and  Latacunga ;  and 
the  pyramids  of  lUnissa  are  visible  from  the 
plain  of  Las  Esmeraldas  in  Atacames. 

A  most  singular  monument  is  observable  on 
the  top  of  the  dyke  or  chain  of  TiopuUo,  con- 
sisting of  a  tumulus,  and  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
Peruvian  palaces  called  tambos,  situate  in  a 
plain  covered  with  pumice-stones. 

The  tumulus,  if  it  be  one,  is  upwards  of  200 
feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie 
buryiug-place  of  a  chief. 

The  palace  is  south-west  of  this  hillock,  nine 
miles  from  the  crater  of  Cotopaxi,  and  thirty 
from  Quito.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  each 
side  being  about  100  feet  in  length,  witli  four 
great  door-ways,  and  eight  chambers.  Its  walls 
are  more  than  three  feet  thick,  formed  of  large 
stones,  regularly  cut  and  laid  in  courses,  and 
the  whole  is  in  tolerable  preservation.  It  is 
called  the  palace  of  Callo.  The  great  curiosity 
of  this  edifice  consists  in  the  beauty  of  the  work- 
manship, as  all  the  stones  are  cut  into  parallelo- 
pipedons,  and  laid  in  regular  courses,  and  so 
nicely  joined,  that  were  it  not  that  each  stone 
is  convexly  and  obliquely  cut  on  the  outside, 
their  joints  would  not  be  visible. 

The  volcano  of  Sangai,  or  Mecas,  is  the  most 
southern  mountain  of  Quito,  and  is  covered- 
with  snow  ;  but  a  continual  tire  issues  from 
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summit,  attended  by  explosions  which  ue  heard 
120  miles  distant,  and  when  the  wind  is  fair, 
are  audible  even  at  Quito.     The  country  adja-, 
I  cent  to  this  volcano  is  totally  barren,  being 
t  covered  with  cinders.     In  this  desert,  the  river 
f  Sangay  rises,  and  joining  the  Upano,  flows  into 
Ihe  Maraiion  under  the  name  of  the  Payra. 
r  Sangai  is  17il31  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 
The  Altar,  or  El  Altar,  is  on  the  eastern 
crest,  in  the  district  of  Riobamba,  joining  itself 
by  a  high  desert  to  another  peak  called  Col- 
Janes.     The  Indians  have  a  tradition,  that  EL 
Altar  was  formerly  more  lotly  than  Chjmbora^  l 
zo,  but  that  its  summit  suddenly  fell  in.     By  J 
the  latest  observation,  it  is  found  to  be  17,856  ] 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Tunguragua  is  seven  leagues  north  of  Ri<K  I 
bamba.    The  figure  of  this  volcanic  loountairt  \ 
is  conical,  and  very  steep.     Riobamba  was  de- 
stroyed by  its  dreadful  eruptions.     Some  hot  ■ 
springs  gush  out  through  crevices  in  its  sidci^ 
which  has  caused  warm  baths  to  be  erected  i 
for  the  accommodation  of  invalids.     Tungura^ 
gua  is  16,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    t 

North-west  of  Riobamba  is  Carguirazo,  which  , 
just  enters  the  lower  period  of  congelatioo^ . 
Near  this  mountain  and  Chimborazo  Is  the  roa4 
leading  to  Guayaquil,  passing  over  such  loitji 
deserts,  and  such  dangerous  places,  that  many 
people  perish  in  attempting  to  travel  over  it  in 
bad  wcatlier,  or  in  winter.     The  height  of  tliis 
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nmuntain  is  \5,54^  feet  above  the  level  of  the-) 


In  these  mountainous  regions  the  wind  is 
often  so  violent,  tliat  it  tears  oft"  fragments  of 
rocks.  The  academicians,  in  measuring  their 
base,  and  taking  the  necessary  angles,  were 
often  in  danger  by  having  their  tents  and  huts 
suddenly  blown  over.  The  violence  of  the 
wind  also  hurled  the  snow  about  in  so  furious 
a  manner,  that  they  were  often  in  danger  of 
being  buried  under  it.  Though  the  huts  were 
small,  and  crowded  with  people,  yet  every  per. 
son  was  forced  to  have  a  chafing-dish  of  coals 
before  him,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  cold, 
and  this  under  the  equator  :  their  feet  swelled, 
their  hands  were  covered  with  chilblains,  and 
their  lips  were  so  chopped  that  speaking  always 
brought  blood.  In  some  places  even  the  In- 
dians deserted  tlieir  villages,  to  prevent  their 
being  forced  to  accompany  the  survey.  Such 
was  the  rigour  of  the  climate. 

In  this  immense  extent  the  population  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  valley,  which  is  formed 
on  the  very  ridge  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Andes,  by  the  parallel  summits  making  a  pro- 
longed aeries  of  small  narrow  plains,  extending 
from  San  Miguel  de  Ibarra  to  Loja,  and  to  the 
country  between  those  and  Popayan,  and  from 
the  western  slope  of  the  Cordillera  to  the 
ocean.  The  eastern  governments,  which  will 
be  hereafter  mentioned,  are  chiefly  iromeoae 
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tracts,  thinly  scattered  with  missionary  villa- 
ges. 

Quito  Phopeh  is  subdivided  from  north  to 
Ifiouth  ioto  nine  districts,  viz.  San  Miguel  de 
J  Jbabra,   Otabalo,   Quito,  Latacukga,   Rio- 

I'SAMBA,  ChIMBO,  GUAYAQUIL,  CUEK^A,  and  Lo- 

f  OCA  or  LojA. 

Of  eacli  of  the  districts  of  Quito  we  shall 
I  include  a  short  sketch,  in  the  description  of 
its  chief  town. 
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SECTION  XXXVII. 

QUITO.  "*■ 

jurisdiction  of  Quito,  independent  of 
bhe  city,  contiins  twenty-five  villages,  or  pa- 
ishes. 
Tlie  lands  are  covered  with  plantations,  in 
"tJie  plains,  breaches  or  valleys,  and  up  the  sides 
>f  the  mountains,    as  far   as  vegetation  will 
reach,  so  as  to  be  productive  of  any  return  to 
the  cultivator.     The  valleys,  being  hot,  grow 
•ugar-canes  and  cotton  ;  the  plains,  maize  ;  and 
the  higher  regions,  wheat,  barley,  &c.     Euro- 
pcin  grain  was  introduced  into  Quito  by  Fa- 
ther Jose  Rixi,  a  native  of  Ghent  in  Flanders, 
■who  sowed  some  near  the  convent  of  St  Fran- 
cis ;  and  the  monks  slill  show  the  vase  in  which 
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the  first  wheat  came  from  Europe,  as  a  sacred 
relic. 

Above  the  regions  which  produce  wheat, 
barley,  potatoes,  &c«  $ure  fed  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep,  which  yield  great  quantities  of  wool ; 
and  cows  are  reared  also  in  great  numbers  for 
the  sake  of  cheese  and  butter. 

Most  of  the  villages  of  Quito  are  inhabited 
by  Indians. 

The  capital  of  this  presidency  is  QuiTa  It 
is  situated  in  78^  ^^  ^5''  west  longitude,  and 
0®  13'  27''  south  latitude,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  western  branch  of  the  equatorial  Andes, 
thirty-five  leagues  distant  from  the  coasts  of 
the  South  Sea.  The  volcanic  mountain  Pi- 
chincha  is  the  basis  on  which  this  celebrated 
city  rests.  Its  crevices  are  so  numerous  in  the 
environs,  that  many  of  the  suburbian  houses 
are  built  on  arches ;  and  from  the  acclivity  of 
the  ground,  the  streets  are  very  irregular  and 
uneven.  The  city  has  in  its  vicinity  the  great 
plains  Turubamba  and  Inna  Quito,  covered 
with  country-seats  and  cultivation ;  and  the 
junction  of  these  plains  forms  a  neck  of  land, 
on  which  some  of  the  streets  are  built 

The  height  of  Quito  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  9510  feet ;  and  it  is  backed  by  the  coni- 
cal summit  of  Javirac,  immediately  under  that 
of  Pichincha,— Javirac  being  10,239  feet  above 
the  ocean,  consequently  729  feet  higher  than 
the  city. 
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The  temperature  of  the  climate  is  such,  that 
neither    heat   nor  cold  are  felt  in  extremes, 
diough  this  may  be  experienced  in  a  very  short  i 
journey  from  it.    The  whole  year  is  a  perfecfttl 
^ring,   witli  little  or  no   variation ;    pleasaat 
gales  constantly  waft  the  odoars  of  the  culti- 
Tated  plains  towards  the  town,  and  these  are 
Idom  known  to  fall  or  to  become  boisterous, 
le  rain  alone  descends  occasionally  with  im- 
luosity,  and  prevents  the  usual  out-of-dooti  i 
^avocations.     With  such  a  climate,  and  in  tho 
^dst  of  plenty,  the  city  is  hourly  Uable  taj 
thquakes,  and  its  inhabitants  are  frequently-] 
;upied  in  noticing,  with  the  most  awful  apt' j 
l^rehensions,  the  slightest  variations  in  the  pho^tl 
iiomena  of  the  heavens;  for  from  these  the]r»1 
aSect  to  judge  of  the  approach  of  the  3nbtep*>l 
raneous  concusaions  which  have  so  frequentlje  ] 
destroyed  the  place.    Of  these,  a  very  destruo*  j 
tive  one  was  experienced  in  177j.     In  1797, 
on  the  4'th  of  February,  the  face  of  the  whole 
tliatrict  was  changed,  and  in  the  space  of  a 
Second,   forty  thousand  persons  were  hurled 
into  eternity.     During  this  tremendous  scene, 
t.he  ground  opened  in  all  directions,  and  vomit- 
out  sulphur,  mud,  and  water.     This  carth- 
lake   affected  the   temperature   of  the  air, 
irhich  is  now  commonly  between  forty  antl 
fifty-five  degrees,  whereas  it  was  usually  sixty- 
six  or  sixty-eight  degrees  ;  and  since  that  time 
violent  shocks   have  frequently  been  experi- 
enced. 
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Quito  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  from 
several  streams,  which  flow  from  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  and  are  conducted  into  the 
town  by  means  of  conduits.  Several  of  these 
brooks  unite  in  one  spot,  and  form  the  small 
river  Machangara,  which  washes  the  south 
parts  of  the  city,  and  is  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge. 

The  principal  streets  are  all  paved,  and  the 
houses  are  large  and  convenient,  being  mostly 
of  one  story  in  height,  built  of  unbumt  bricks 
and  clay,  and  cemented  by  a  sort  of  mortar 
which  was  made  use  of  anciently  by  the  In- 
dians, and  which  becomes  exceedingly  solid. 
The  principal  square  of  Quito  is  ornamented 
with  the  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace^   the 
town-hall,  and  the  palace  of  the  royal  audience» 
and  with  a  beautiful  fountain  in  the  centre* 
Four  streets  terminate  at  the  angles  of  this 
square,  which  are  broad,  straight,  and  well 
built  for  about  four  hundred  yards,  when  the 
acclivities  and  breaches  commence;   on  this 
account,  the  luxury  of  wheel-carriages  is  not  to 
be  had.    Besides  the  great  square,  there  are 
two  others  of  considerable  size,  and  several 
small  ones.     In  these  are  situate  the  churches 
and  convents,  which  are  generally  fine  build- 
ings.    The  hospital  is  a  fine  structure;  and 
there  are  several  courts  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  exchequer,  treasury,  &c. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  70,000  per- 
sons; among  whom  are  many  of  high  rank. 
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descendants  of  the  conquerors,  or  persons  wlio 
came  in  the  early  periods  from  Spain.  Not- 
withstanding the  horror  of  earthquakes,  and  the 
constant  state  of  anxiety  they  must  feel,  the 
inhabitants  are  gay,  lively,  and  much  addicted 
*o  pleasure,  luxur}',  and  amusement. 

The  clay  and  hot  water  vomited  from  the 

volcano,  diffuses  much  fertility  in  the  vicinity 

of  Quito.     There,    a   constant   succession    of 

I  iruits,  flowers,  and  leaves,  appear  during  the 

j  whole  year,  and  even  on  the  same  tree.     Corn 

[  is  reaped  and  sown  at  the  same  time ;  and  such 

is  the  goodness  of  the  pasture,  that  excellent 

mutton,  beef,  &c.  are  to  be  had  here.     Fine 

cheese  is  also  made  in  the  dairies,  and  so  much 

is  used,  that  70  or  80,000  dollars'  worth  is  an- 

L  Bualty  consumed.     Good  butter  is  also  found  ; 

I  and  for  the  service  of  the  table,  whether  in 

I  luxuries  or  necessaries,  nothing  appears  to  be 

wanting. 

In   this   province,    some    cotton   goods   are 
manufactured.     These  are  exported  to  Peru  ; 
/or  which  gold,  silver,  laces,  wine,  brandy,  oil,    , 
copper,  tin,  lead,  and  quicksilver,  are  return- 
ed. 

The  wheat  of  Quito  is  exported  to  Guaya- 
f  quil  i  and  the  coast  of  Guatimala  sends  indigo, 
I  iron,  and  steel,  for  which  some  of  the  products 
I  of  Quito  are  returned  by  way  of  Guayaquil. 
L  The  commerce  of  Quito  is,  however,  mostly 
liinternal ;  and  this  province  contains  no  metallic 
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veins  ivhich  are  worked,  though  mafay  rich 
ones  are  supposed  to  exist )  and  some  mercury 
has  been  found  between  the  Tillages  of  Cuen9a 
and  Azogue. 

Quito  is  celebrated  as  having  been  die  scene 
of  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  merir 
dian  by  the  French  and  Spanish  mathematicians, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  plain  made 
choice  of  for  the  mensuration  of  the  great 
base,  is  situate  1592  feet  lower  than  the  city 
of  Quito,  and  four  leagues  north-east  of  it, 
liear  the  village  Yuranqui,  from  which  it  has 
its  name.  It  was  in  this  desert  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  the  lofty  summits  of  the  central 
Andes,  that  these  geodetic  operations  were  car*- 
ried  on.  In  the  church  of  the  Jesuita  is  an 
alabaster  slab,  on  which  is  engraven  a  Latin 
inscription,  commemorating  the  labours  of  tlie 
French  and  Spanish  mathematicians  in  1796 
and  the  following  years,  till  17*2,  and  enume- 
rating the  signals,  angles,  and  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  measurement  per- 
formed in  those  years. 


SECTION  XXXVIIL 


SAN  MIGUEL  DE  IBARRA. 


Ibarra  contains  within  its  district  eight  prin- 
cipal villages  or  small  towns. 

In  passing  from  Pastes  through  Ibarra,  the 
traveller  views  with  astonishment  the  deep  val- 
ley or  crevice  of  Chota,  49^2  feet  in  depth,  co- 
vered with  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  in  this  district  is 
variable,  but  generally  warmer  than  at  Quito. 

San  Miguel  de  Ibarra  is  the  chief  place  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  is  situate  in 
0'  25'  north  latitude,  and  77°  'W  west  longi- 
tude, forty-five  miles  north-east  of  Quito.  The 
town  stands  on  a  large  plain  between  two 
rivers. 

The  houses  are  built  of  stone  with  tiled  roofs, 
and  it  contains  several  convents,  a  fine  church, 
a  college,  and  a  nunnery. 

The  population  is  10,000. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  the  tropical 
fruits,  cotton,  maize,  great  quantities  of  sugar, 
wheat,  and  barley. 

Few  sheep  are  seen  in  Ibarra ;  but  it  abounds 
■with  goats,  and,  near  a  village  called  Mira, 
with  a  multitude  of  wild  asses,  extremely 
fierce,  which  are  hunted  for  their  skins. 
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The  Indians  weave  cotton  and  doth,  and 
work  some  large  salt  mines,  which  supply  the 
northern  districts. 


SECTION  XXXIX. 

OTABALO. 

OtabaLo  is  the  next  jurisdiction^  containing 
eight  towns  or  villages* 

Their  lands  are  laid  out  in  plantations,  prin- 
cipally of  the  sugar-cane^  Wheat  and  barley^ 
however,  sown  in  this  district,  thrive  very 
much.  A  great  number  of  small  rivers  ferti- 
lize the  country,  and  it  abounds  with  sheep, 
black  cattle,  and  horses.  Great  quantities  of 
butter  and  cheese  are  exported. 

The  native  Indians  are  industrious;  weav^ 
ing  quilts,  cottons,  bed  furniture,  and  carpets, 
which,  having  very  brilliant  colour^  are  much 
valued  in  Quito  and  Peru. 

This  district  contains  two  lakes.  One  called 
San  Pablo,  is  three  miles  long,  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad,  abounding  with  wild  geese :  it 
gives  rise  to  the  Rio  Blanco.  The  other  lake 
has  nearly  the  same  size,  and  is  called  Cuico- 
cha,  being  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of 
that  name :  it  produces  a  sort  of  cray-fish  much 
esteemed  at  Quito,  as  it  is  the  only  fresh  water 
fish  that  can  be  had  there. 


The  chief  town  is  Otabalo,  thirty  miles  north 
of  Quito,  in  0°  15'  north  latitude,  and  77"  5& 
west  longitude.  It  contains  15,000  persons,  a 
great  portion  of  whom  are  whites.  The  other 
villages  or  towns  are  mostly  inhabited  by  In- 
dians. 

The  villages  of  Cayambe  and  Catacatche,  in 
this  district,  are  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains of  those  names,  the  latter  of  which  is 
16,434,  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Near  Cayambe,  on  an  eminence,  arc  tlie  rtiins 
of  an  ancient  circular  temple,  about  fifty  feet 
in  diameter.  Of  this  nothing  remains  but  the 
walls,  whicii  are  about  five  feet  thick  and  fifteen 
feet  high.  The  whole  is  of  unbaked  brick,  ce- 
mented with  a  sort  of  earth. 

In  the  plain  near  this  village  are  numerous 
tumuli,  or  burying  places  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  province,  which  are  generally  in 
the  form  of  sugar  loaves.  Many  of  these  are 
of  great  size,  and  have  been  perforated  for  the 
Bake  of  the  gold  utensils  which  were  buried 
with  the  chieftains. 

Some  Spaniards  have  enriched  themselves  in 
this  manner  ;  for,  in  making  a  gallery  through^ 
the  tumulus,  they  have  found  golden  idol»  * 
and  jewels  to  a  great  amount ;  but  the  con-  - 
tents  generally  consist  only  of  the  skeleton, 
earthen  drinking  vessels,  tools  of  copper  or 
stone,  with  mirrors  of  obsidian,  and  of  a  sort 
of  flint,  curiously  made  and  perfectly  polished. 
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The  golden  ornaments  and  images  they  oc- 
casionally discover,  are  in  general  beautifully 
wrought,  but  always  very  thin  and  hollow. 
The  emeralds  are  cut  into  all  shapes,  and  per- 
forated with  the  greatest  nicety ;  but  how  these 
were  executed  without  any  other  than  harden- 
ed copper  and  stone  tools,  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able. 


SECTION  XL. 


LATACUNGA. 


South  of  Quito,  and  divided  from  it  by  the 
mountains  of  TiopuUo  and  Chisinche,  is  the 
district  of  Lactacunga,  or  Latacunga. 

The  climate  is  cold,  on  account  of  the  vi- 
cinity of  several  snowy  summits. — ^The  first 
eruption  of  Cotopaxi  witnessed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, was  when  Benalcazar  invaded  these 
provinces.  The  natives  had  a  tradition,  that 
when  the  volcano  should  burst,  they  would  be 
subdued  by  an  unknown  people.  This  event, 
combined  with  the  appearance  of  the  white 
and  bearded  strangers,  struck  such  terror  into 
the  poor  Indians,  that  they  quietly  submitted 
to  the  Spanish  arms. 

This  district  contains  seventeen  large  vil- 
lages. 
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The  villages  are  in  general  large  and  popu- 
lous, inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  whites  and  In- 
dians, although  the  Indians  always  live  in  a 
separate  quarter. 

The  chief  town  is  Latacunga,  in  0°  55'  14." 
south  latitude,  and  78°  16'  west  longitude, 
fifty  miles  south  of  Quito, 

It  is  a  large  and  well  built  place,  the  streets 
being  straight  and  broad,  the  houses  of  stone, 
arched,  and  of  one  story,  on  account  of  tlie 
frequency  of  earthquakes.  In  1698,  however, 
the  whole  of  the  town  was  overturned,  except- 
ing the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  much 
damaged ;  and  almost  all  the  inhabitants  pe- 
rished. The  stone  of  which  the  houses  are 
built  is  a  sort  of  pumice,  extremely  light,  and 
which  has  been  ejected  from  the  neighbouring 
volcanoes ;  that  of  Cotopaxi  being  only  six 
leagues  distant.  It  has  a  parish  church,  seve- 
ral convents,  and  a  college,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Jesuits. 

The  town  of  Latacunga  contains  from  10,000 
to  13,000  inhabitants. 

The  Indians  of  two  villages  in  this  jurisdic- 
tion, are  noted  for  making  fine  earthen-ware. 
I  The  clay  which  they  use  emitting  a  fragrant 
smell,  and  being  of  a  lively  red  colour,  causes 
these  articles  to  be  much  valued. 

Cloth,  baize,  &c.  are  manufactured  in  this 

Ly  ;  and  great  quantities  of  salt  pork  are  ex- 

irted  to  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Riobamba. 
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SECTION  XLI. 


RIOBAMBA. 


RioBAMBA  is  the  next  jurisdiction  south- 
ward, adjoining  that  of  Latacunga,  and  sepa*. 
rated  from  the  vale  of  Quito  by  the  same 
chain. 

This  district  is  divided  into  two  departments, 
Riobamba  and  Hambato.  In  the  former  are 
eighteen  villages ;  in  the  latter,  six. 

The  final  junction  of  the  two  parallel  ridges 
of  the  Andes,  which  we  have  before  mention- 
ed, ends  near  this  district  It  is  called  by  the 
general  name  of  Paramo  del  Assuay.  Across 
this  chain  lies  the  road  from  Riobamba  to 
Cuen9a,  the  journey  over  which  is  at  all  times 
formidable,  and  particularly  so  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  when  there  are  great  falls  of  snow, 
and  the  icy  winds  of  the  south  sweep  over  iU 
This  road  is  almost  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  ; 
and  the  cold  is  often  so  great,  that  many  tra- 
vellers perish  every  year,  in  crossing.  The 
plains  of  Assuay  contain  several  small  lakes, 
surrounded  with  coarse  grasses,  but  in  which 
there  are  no  fish.    . 

In  the  midst  of  this  elevated  road  is  a 
marshy  plain,  at  the  height  of  18,123  feet 
above  the  ocean,  on  which  is  situate  the  re- 
mains of  a  causeway,  lined  with  free-stone. 


and  constructed  by  the  Incas.  It  is  quite 
straight  for  more  than  four  miles,  and  may 
be  traced  to  Caxamarca  in  Peru,  120  leagues 
south  of  Assuay. 

Close  to  this  road,  and  at  13,2Gl  feet  of  ele- 
vation, are  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  mountain 
palaces  or  tambos  of  the  Peruvian  sovereigns. 
These  ruins,  which  are  much  dilapidated,  are 
called  Los  Parcdones,  or  the  thick  walls. 

In  descending  towards  Cuenca  are  seen  the 
remains  of  another  of  these  structures,  which 
deserves  notice,  called  the  fortress  of  Cannar. 
It  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  free-stone,  in  an 
oval  form,  124.  feet  in  length,  having  a  house 
in  the  centre  containing  two  rooms.  Behind 
this  oval  is  a  continued  chain  of  fortifications, 
nearly  500  feet  in  length,  built  also  of  fine 
free-stone.  ITie  ruins  of  several  other  build- 
ings show,  that  this  fort  was  capable  of  con- 
taining the  Inca  and  his  whole  army.  In  the 
interior,  the  chambers  and  walls  have  a  series 
of  niches,  between  which  are  projecting  cylin- 
dric  stones  with  knobs,  said  to  have  been  used 
for  hanging  the  arms  of  the  warriors  on.  All 
these,  as  well  as  the  stones  of  the  building,  are 
beautifully  cut.  This  fort  is  on  the  top  of  a 
small  hill,  the  superior  surface  of  which  is  cut 
■  into  terraces  and  esplanades.  A  river  named 
Gulan  flows  at  its  foot. 

On  descending  to  the  river,  by  means  of 
hi  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  the  traveller  sees  a  fis- 
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sure,  called  the  Ravine  of  the  Sun  (Inti-Guid- 
cu),  in  v^hich  rises  a  solitary  mass  of  sandstone^ 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high.  One  of  the 
sides  of  this  rock  is  cut  perpendicularly,  and  is 
remarkably  white.  On  it  is  traced  concentric 
circles,  representing  the  sun,  and  a  few  steps 
lead  to  a  seat  directly  opposite  this  image. 
All  ground  the  temple  are  pathways  cut  in  the 
rock,  leading  to  a  place  called  the  Grardens  of 
the  Inca,  in  which  is  a  singular  mount,  artifi- 
cially raised,  on  whose  summit  is  an  endoi^ed 
seat,  big  enough  for  one  person  only,  com^ 
manding  a  most  delightful  view  of  several 
beautiful  cascades.  Tliis  seat  has  arabesques 
sculptured  in  the  form  of  a  chain  on  the  walls 
which  form  its  back,  and  defend  it  from  a  pre- 
cipice on  the  brink  of  which  it  is  placed. 

In  Riobamba  the  Llamas  or  Peruvian  cameb 
are  seen.  They  are  indeed  so  common,  that 
hardly  any  Indian  has  less  than  one  to  carry 
his  goods  when  he  travels. 

Riobamba  is  the  chief  town  of  this  district. 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  the  dreadful  earth- 
quake of  the  4th  February  1797>  when  the 
Peak  of  Sicalpa,  falhng  on  the  place,  stopped 
the  course  of  two  rivers,  so  that  not  a  vestige 
of  the  town  remained ;  and  of  9000  inhabi- 
tants, 400  only  escaped.  Thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand Indians  are  supposed  to  have  perished  at 
the  same  time,  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
districts.     Latacunga,  and  most  of  the  viUages 
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in  its  juriadlction,  were  destroyed.  Near  Ham- 
bato,  the  mountains  split ;  and  a  village  called 
Quero,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  was  buried  un- 
der a  cliff  that  gave  way.  Anotlier  place,  call- 
ed Pehleo,  was  overwhcUned  in  a  torrent  of 
heated  water  and  mud.  The  plains  were  com- 
pletely altered;  and  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  this  calamity,  a  deadly  si- 
lence alone  indicated  the  general  ruin.  This 
terrible  event  appears  to  have  been  caused  by 
an  internal  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Tungu- 
ragua,  between  Latacunga  and  Riobamba,  as 
tremendous  subterraneous  thunders  proceeded 
from  that  quarter,  and  the  devastation  was  all 
in  its  vicinity.  The  town  has  been  rebuilt  in 
a  more  convenient  spot. 

It  contains  20,000  souls,  and  is  large  and 
handsome,  with  two  churches,  four  convents, 
two  nunneries,  and  an  hospital. 

Riobamba  produces  silver  and  gold  (but  the 
mines  are  not  worked),  and  cochineal,  cotton, 
flax,  wheat,  sugar,  barley,  &c. 

It  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Guayaquil. 

The  village  of  Lican,  in  this  division,  is 
noted  as  having  been  anciently  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Quito. 

1.  The  town  of  Hambato  is  situate  in  an 
extensive  plain,  having  a  large  river  crossed 
by  a  bridge  on  its  northern  side. 

Its  houses  are  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  and 
very  low  J  and  the  parish  church  and  a  con- 
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vent,  with  two  chapels,  are  the  principal  pub- 
lic buildings. 

This  place  suffered  severely  in  the  earth- 
quake which  destroyed  Latacunga,  as  the  vol- 
*  cano  of  Carguirazo,  part  of  which  fell  in,  vo- 
mited  forth  torrents  of  mud,  ashes,  and  water ; 
and  the  heat  of  the  crater  melting  the  snow,  it 
precipitated  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
sweeping  away  every  thing  before  it. 

The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  about  9000. 


SECTION  XLII. 

CHIMBO. 

The  next  district  is  Chimbo,  whose  prin- 
cipal town  has  the  same  name. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  in  Chimbo  is  ge- 
nerally cold,  from  the  proximity  of  the  snowy 
summits  of  Chimborazo. 

Chimbo,  the  capital,  is  a  small  place,  con- 
taining only  about  eight  families. 

Guayaquil  being  separated  only  by  the  ridge 
of  the  mountains  from  this  district,  carries  on 
all  the  trade  of  Quito  to  the  Pacific  through 
it ;  the  bales  of  cloth,  stu£&,  meal,  corn,  and 
other  products  of  the  interior,  passing  over  this 
ridge  to  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  whence  comes 
wine,  brandy,  salt,  fish,  oil,  and  other  goods 
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necessaiy  for  llie  internal  provinces.  This 
traflSc  can,  however,  be  carried  on  only  in 
summer,  the  roads  being  impracticable  in  the 
winter  season  for  mules  or  other  beasts. 
'  The  chief  object  of  tlie  farmers  in  this  dis- 
trict is  the  breeding  of  mules,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  trade  before-mentioned. 


SECTION  XLIII. 


Guayaquil  is  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant district  of  Quito.  It  begins  at  Cape  Pas- 
sado,  21'  south  of  the  equinoctial  line,  and 
stretching  south,  includes  the  island  of  Puna, 
and  is  terminated  by  Piura  in  Peru. 

This  country  is  mostly  a  continued  plain. 

During  the  winter  months,  this  district  is 
infested  by  insects  and  vermin,  and  is  subject 
to  dreadful  storms  and  inundations,  which 
oblige  the  farmers  to  send  their  cattle  to  the 
Andes. 

In  the  rainy  season,  fevers,  dysenteries, 
diarrhoeas,  the  black  vomit  or  yellow  fever, 
and  other  disorders,  are  common,  and  carry  off 
great  numbers  of  people.  At  this  period  also, 
Bnakes,  scorpions,  vipers,  and  scolopendras,  find 
flieir  way  into  tlie  houses,  and  are  sometimes 
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even  found  in  the  beds.  The  boba»  a  serpent 
of  immense  size,  is  also  common.  These,  with 
swarms  of  musquitoes,  and  other  venomous 
insects,  render  the  towns  very  unpleasant  dur- 
ing this  season ;  and  alligators,  of  an  enormous 
size,  cause  the  rivers  and  flooded  places  to  be 
very  dangerous. 

The  inundations  spread  to  such  an  extent 
in  some  parts,  that  Babahoyo,  one  of  the  de- 
partments, is  converted  into  a  large  lake,  and 
the  villages,  which  are  always  on  heights,  can 
be  approached  only  with  boats.  These  floods 
add,  however,  very  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  as  the  cacao  plantations  and  meadows 
thrive  exceedingly  when  the  water  subsides. 

In  the  summer,  the  heat  being  moderated 
by  the  sea  and  land  breezes,  the  number  and 
activity  of  all  these  creatures  is  much  decreas- 
ed; and  this  season,  which  is  the  coldest, 
renovates  the  inhabitants,  who  have  been  ren- 
dered listless  and  indolent  by  the  sufibcating 
heat  which  prevails  during  the  rains. 

The  river  Guayaquil  is  not  only  the  largest 
but  the  most  important  of  all  the  streams  in 
the  jurisdiction.  It  rises  in  the  Andes,  and^ 
pursuing  a  serpentine  course,  flows  into  the 
Pacific  in  the  Bay  of  Puna.  The  torrents 
which  flow  in  all  directions  from  the  moun- 
tains, contribute  to  swell  this  river,  and  it 
inundates  the  country  to  a  great  extent  Its 
mouth  is  about  three  miles  wide  at  Isla  Verde  ) 
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and  at  Guayaquil  still  broader.  The  distance 
on  it  from  this  city  to  the  custom-house  of 
Babahoyo  is  twenty-four  and  a  half  leagues, 
and  it  is  navigable  four  leagues  further.  The 
tides  reach  as  far  as  the  custom-house  in  sum- 
mer, but  in  winter  the  current  is  so  strong, 
that  the  tides  are  often  imperceptible.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  is  so  full  of  shifting  sands, 
that  the  passage  of  large  vessels  is  rendered 
very  dangerous.  Its  banks  are  decorated  with 
country-seats,  and  cottages  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men. The  other  large  rivers  are  those  called 
Yaguache,  Baba,  and  Daule,  along  the  banks 
of  which  most  of  the  Indians  have  formed  their 
habitations. 

Guayaquil  grows  cacao,  tobacco,  wax,  cot- 
ton, timber  for  naval  and  architectural  pur- 
poses, sugar,  maize,  and  plantains  ;  and  rears 
great  quantities  of  cattle.  The  quantity  of 
cacao  gathered  annually  in  Guayaquil  for  ex- 
portation and  home  consumption,  amounts  to 
50,0t)0  loads,  at  eighty-one  pounds  the  load. 

The  rivers  furnish  fish  in  great  plenty,  but 
the  city  is  scantily  supplied,  owing  to  the  pu- 
tridity which  so  soon  takes  place  in  transport- 
ing  fresh  fish.  The  coasts  abound  with  lobsters, 
oysters,  and  most  kinds  of  salt-waier  fish. — 
All  the  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Guayaquil 
abound  with  large  alligators,  some  of  M'hich 
are  five  yards  in  length.  They  destroy  vast 
quantities  of  the  fish,    and  are  usually   seen 
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basking  on  the  marshy  shores,  or  easpkyed  in 
catching  their  food:  they  feed  also  on  flies^ 
mosquitoes,  &c.  which  they  catch  by  keq[>ing 
their  huge  mouths  open  until  filled  with  these 
insects,  which  soon  happens  in  a  country  where 
the  air  swarms  with  them.  Calves  and  celts  in 
the  meadows,  as  well  as  dogs  and  other  small 
animals,  often  fall  a  prey  to  these  amphibious 
creatures,  who  approach  the  pastures  in  which 
they  feed  in  the  night,  and  carry  them  ofi. 
Many  of  the  small  rivers  on  the  coasts  of  Spa- 
nish America  are  said  to  contract  a  musky 
smell  and  taste,  from  the  vast  numbers  of  alli- 
gators with  which  they  abound ;  and  it  is  even 
asserted  that  seamen  are  aware  of  the  presence 
of  these  animals,  by  the  peculiar  white  colour 
of  the  water  which  they  frequent,  but,  never- 
theless, do  not  refrain  from  supplying  their 
ships  with  that  article  from  such  streams,  as 
it  has  never  been  discovered  that  the  change 
in  taste,  smell,  and  colour,  imparts  any  noxious 
quality  to  the  fluid. 

By  means  of  its  river,  Guayaquil  exports 
the  produce  of  its  departments  to  Peru,  Pa- 
nama, and  Quito,  receiving  European  goods 
from  Tierra  Firme ;  from  New  Spain  and  Gua- 
timala,  naphtha,  tar,  cordage,  and  indigo. 

In  the  annual  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of 
Guayaquil,  theexportations,  of  which  the  prin<- 
cipal  article  is  cacao,  are  valued  in  good  seasons 
at  L.  11 9)1 70,  whilst  the  importations  in  a  like 
period  arise  to  L,  260,000  Sterling. 
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Guayaquil  is  divided  into  seven  departments, 
Puerto  Viejo,  Punta  de  Santa  Elena,  the  island 
of  Puna,  Yagiiache,  Babahoyo,  Baba,  andDaule. 
Tlie  department  ofPuerto  Viejo,  which  bounds 
the  government  of  Atacames  southward,  has 
five  principal  towns,  but  these  are  thinly  inha- 
bited. 

This  department  grows  some  tobacco  and 
cotton,  which,  with  wax  and  fine  timber,  form 
Us  chief  resources,  as  nearly  the  whole  district 
of  Guayaquil  is  covered  with  immense  forests 
of  the  largest  trees,  which  render  travelling  iu 
many  parts  impracticable. 

Punta  de  Santa  Elena  has  five  towns,  besides 
the  chief  place  of  the  same  name,  which  is  cele- 
brated for  its  salt  works,  capable  of  supplying 
all  Quito. 

The  purple  dye-fish  is  found  in  great  plenty 
on  the  coasts  of  tliis  division  ;  and  the  produc- 
tions of  the  district  are  wax,  fruits,  and  cattle. 

The  port  of  Punta  is  much  frequented  by 
vessels  trading  to  Panama  and  Peru,  and  carries 
on  a  great  trade  with  them  in  provisions  and 
salt 

The  island  and  district  of  Puna  is  situate  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Guayaquil,  and  is  be- 
tween six  and  seven  leagues  long  aud  broad. 
It  was  formerly  very  populous,  and  is  famous 
in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Peru. 

It  contains  at  present  one  town,  which  is 
[  built  in  a  convenient  harbour  on  the  north-east. 
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but  has  very  few  inhabitants. .  The  port  of 
Puna  serves  for  the  lading  place  of  large,  ships 
which  cannot  get  over  the  bar  to  Guayaquil, 
and  the  island  abounds  in  wood^  particularly 
mangrove  trees. 

To  this  district  belong  the  towns  of  Machala 
and  Narangal,  on  the  continent,  near  the  river 
Tumbez. 

Yaguache  is  a  district  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  joins  the  Gua- 
yaquil. 

This  division  contains  three  towns  thinly  io- 
habited. 

It  produces  cacao,  cotton,  and  wood,  with 
great  herds  of  cattle. 

The  division  of  Babahoyo  contains  five 
towns,  and  is  the  high-road  to  the  interior  of 
Quito. 

It  is  famous  for  its  cacao  plantations,  produc- 
ing also  rice,  cotton,  pepper,  and  a  great  variety 
of  fruits,  with  immense  droves  of  black  cattle, 
horses,  and  mules. 

This  country  is  overflowed  every  winter  by 
the  swelling  of  the  three  rivers,  Columa,  Ujiba, 
and  Caracol. 

On  account  of  the  periodical  inundation,  the 
cacao  trees  thrive  so  much,  and  many  of  the 
plantations  are  so  productive,  that  part  of  their 
fruit  is  left  ungathered ;  and  the  monkeys  and 
other  animals  availing  themselves  of  this,  an- 
nually destroy  great  quantities. 
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The  custom-house  of  the  maritime  districts 
of  Quito,  and  the  royal  arsenal,  are  situate  at 
Babahoyo,  the  chief  town,  in  1"  47'  south  lati- 
tude, which  renders  this  district  a  place  of 
considerable  commerce. 

The  largest  district  of  Guayaquil  is  Baba, 
reaching  to  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and 
bounded  by  the  jurisdiction  of  Latacunga. 

It  contains  only  three  towns,  two  of  which 
are  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  are  seated  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains. 

Its  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  4000. 

The  cacao  thrives  exceedingly  in  Baba. 

The  last  district  of  Guayacjuil  is  that  of 
Daule,  so  called  from  a  river  of  that  name 
which  flows  by  its  principal  town,  also  called 
Daule. 

This  town  contains  some  fine  houses,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Guayaquil  retire  in 
the  hot  seasons. 

The  tobacco  grown  in  this  district  is  the  best 
of  Guayaquil. 

By  its  river  it  sends  fruits  and  plantains  to 
tbe  capital.  It  also  exports  cattle,  horses,  and 
mules,  with  cacao,  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  much 
Indian  corn. 

It  contains  two  other  towns  of  no  great  size. 

The  capital  of  the  whole  district  is  Guaya- 
quil, a  city  of  considerable  importance,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  2°  12' 
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south  latitude,  and  79^  6^  west  longitude.  In 
169s  great  additions  were  made  to  it,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  branch  of  the  river,  which  now 
divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  known  by  the 
names  of  the  new  and  old  towns,  communicat- 
ing  with  each  other  by  a  long  bridge. 

The  houses  are  constructed  mostly  of  wood 
or  whitened  earth.  It  has  suffered  repeatedly 
by  conflagration,  and  was  reduced  to  ashes  in 
1764 ;  since  which  the  government  have  forbid 
the  inhabitants  to  thatch  their  houses  with  straw. 
The  streets  of  the  new  town  are  straight,  wide, 
and  well  paved.  Arcades  run  along  before  all 
the  houses,  so  that  the  people  can  walk  pro- 
tected from  the  rain  and  sun.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  l\andsomest  towns  of  South  America.  It 
has  a  handsome  church,  college,  convents,  and 
an  hospital.  There  is  also  a  treasury  and  reve- 
nue office,  for  the  receipt  of  the  Indian  capi- 
tation-tax, the  duties  on  imports  and  exports, 
and  other  taxes. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  10,000.  The 
women  of  Guayaquil  are  proverbially  hand- 
some, which  causes  many  Europeans  to  marry 
and  settle  here. 

The  marshes  in  its  neighbourhood,  combined 
with  the  heat  of  the  climate,  render  it  very  un- 
healthy. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  com* 
merce;  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles  being  the 
merchants,  and  the  Creoles  and  castes  the  arti-i 
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satis  and  labourers.  The  ti-ade  of  lliis  town  is 
gradually  increasing ;  and  from  the  situatioi 
of  its  port,  it  will  in  all  probability  become  f 
place  of  the  first  consequence,  notwithstandinj 
the  insalubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  dreadful 
tempests  it  is  subject  to  in  winter. 

Guayaquil  was  named  a  royal  dock-yard  i 
1767.  and  the  abundance  of  excellent  timbepj 
produced  in  its  neighbourhood,  renders  it  very.  J 
fit  for  this  purpose.     The  balsam  tree,  and  si 
ral  others  yield  excellent  knees,  and  are  cele 
brated  for  resisting  worms  and  rot.     NotwitI 
standing  these  advantages,  the  budding  of  vei 
sels  is  neglected,   and  the  river  and  coastingt  1 
trade  is  carried  on  in  balsas,  which  receive  t 
cargoes  of  the  vessels  arriving  from  Europe*^ 
Lima,  or  Panama. 

These  balsas  or  rafts  are  peculiar  to  the  coast  J 
of  the  provinces  of  Cundinaraarca.     They  are  . 
made  of  five,  seven,  or  nine  trunks  of  an  exceed*.  A 
ingly  light  tree  called  balsa.      A  little  boy  caqij 
cariy  a  log  of  this  wood  twelve  feet  long,  and:  | 
Ua  foot  in  diameter,  with  great  ease.     The  raft 
Lare  made  larger  or  smaller,  according  as  theyi 
are  wanted  for  fishing,  for  the  coasting  tradi 
or  for  the  rivers  ;  and  they  go  from  Guayaqu 
as  far  as  Payta  in  Peru  with  safety.     The  1 
of  which  tliey  ai'e  made  are  sixty  feet  in  length,  ■ 
and  two  or  two  and  a  half  in  diameter,  so  that  ' 
le  of  niue  logs,  is  between  twentj'  a 
nty-four  feet  in  breadth.     These  logs  arel 
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fastened  to  each  ather  by  bejucos  (a  sort  ci 
parasite  plant)  or  withies,  and  have  croas  logs 
lashed  so  firmly  with  these  pliable,  phmts,  that 
they  rarely  give  way»  though  the  sea  in  their 
coasting  voyages  runs  very  higfaw  The  thickest 
log  of  the  balsa  is  put,  so  as  td  project  beyond 
the  others,  in  the  centre,  and  these  being  lash- 
ed in  equal  number  on  each  aide  to  this,  the 
number  of  logs  is  always  uneven.  A  large 
balsa  will  carry  twenty-five  tons,  and  that  as 
free  from  wet  as  possible,  for  the  sea  never 
breaks  over  them,  nor  does  the  vrater  rise  be- 
tween the  logs,  as  the  whole  machine  adapts^ 
itself  to  the  motion  of  the  waves.  They  work 
and  ply  to  windward  like  a  keeled  vessel,  and 
keep  their  course  extremely  well  before  the 
wind,  by  means  of  a  contrivance  peculiar  to 
them,  which  consists  of  some  planks  erected 
vertically,  three  or  four  yards  IcHig,  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  breadth  at  the  stern,  and  forward 
between  the  main  logs.  By  pushing  down 
some  of  these,  and  raising  others  up  more  or 
less,  the  float  sails  large,  tacks,  bears  up,  or 
lies  to ;  and  what  renders  this  more  astonish- 
ing is,  that  the  machine  is  the  contrivance  of 
Indians  unversed  in  the  mechanical  arts.  On 
many  of  these  rafts  the  owners  erect  little  huts 
for  their  own  accommodation,  and  on  some  of 
them  in  the  rivers  they  have  small  gardens, 
with  beautifal  flowers  and  vegetables. 

The  city  is  defended  by  three  forts ;  two  on 
the  borders  of  the  river,  and  the  other  inland^ 
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to'gunrd  the  entranoe  of  a  deep  ravine  which 
leedatoit 

The  island  of  Puna  has  a  fort»  or  rather  bat- 
teryt  on  it,  where  all  ships  coming  in  and  going 
out  are  brought  to. 


SECTION  XLIV. 


CUEN9A, 


TflE  district  of  Cuen9a  is  the  next  of  the 
Presidency  of  Quito  that  comes  under  our  no^ 
tice. 

This  district  is  subdivided  into  two  depart^ 
tnentSi  Cuen9a  and  Alausi :  the  former  includ- 
ing ten  villages ;  and  the  latter,  which  borders 
on  Siobamba,  having  four. 

The  mines  in  this  country  are  very  nume* 
rouSy  but  from  want  of  capital,  and  other 
causes,  are  not  worked. 

Here  they  breed  cattle ;  raise  sugar,  cotton, 
4ind  grain ;  and  manufacture  a  great  quantity  of 
<loth. 

This  district  is  famed  for  the  many  remains 

^of  Peruvian  architecture  it  contains,  the  ruins 

f  the  fort  of  Cannar,  before  mentioned,  being 

^Mear  the  village  of  Atun-cannar,    or   Great 

Mannar ;  which  village  is  also  noted  for  its  corn 

£dds  affording  very  rich  harvests. 
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The  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  this 
were  inhumanly  massacred  by  AtabaUpa,  on 
account  of  their  siding  with  his  brother  Huas- 
car :  it  is  stated,  that  he  caused  60/XX>  to  be 
slain  after  the  victory  he  gained  over  that  iilo^ 
narch. 

The  chief  town  is  the  city  of  Cu£N9A,  found- 
ed in  1537  by  Gil  Ramirez  Davalos :  it  stands 
in  2^  53'  4&'  south  latitude,  and  79"*  I*'  40" 
west  longitude,  on  a  spacious  plain,  about  half 
a  league  from  the  river  Machangara.  On  the 
south  side  is  another  river  called  Matadero; 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  dSstant  are 
two  others,  named  Yanuncay  and  Bafios. 

The  climate  of  the  city  of  Cuen9a  is  mfld ; 
the  cold  being  little  felt,  and  thel  heat  very 
moderate.  It  is  subject,  however,  to  dreadffal 
storms  of  rain,  thunder  and  lightning,  add  in 
the  department  of  Alausi,  to  earthquakes,-~the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  district  being  fbll  of 
chasms  and  crevices^  caused  by  these  events. 
In  this  part,  the  air  is  also  cold,  on  account  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  snowy  mountains. 

The  rivers  are  fordable  in  summer,  but  in 
winter  can  be  crossed  only  by  the  bridges. 
The  plain  of  Cuen9a  is  about  six  leagues  long ; 
and  in  it  four  rivers  unite,  and  form  a  large 
stream.  r 

The  streets  are  straight  and  broad.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  adobes,  or  unbumt  bricks. 
The  Indian  suburbs  consist  of  low  mean  buts* 
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The  place  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the 
environs  are  extremely  fertile  and  pleas^mt  It 
contains  three  churches,  two  of  which  are. ap- 
propriated to  the  Indians.  There  are  also  four 
convents,  two  nunneries,  and  a  cdlege  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  with  an  hospital.  Its 
public  offices  are  the  ch^unber  of  finance,  and 
those  of  the  government  of  the  city ;  and  the 
tithes  and  taxes  of  Loja  and  Jaen  de  Bracamo* 
ros  are  collected  here. 

Its  inhabitants  exceed  20,000. 

The  men  are  said  to  be  very  indolent ;  the 
manu&ctures  of  baize  and  cottons  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  women,  who  transact  most  of 
the  business. 

Alausiy  the  chief  place  of  the  second  depart- 
ment, is  an  inconsiderable  town,  in  2^  1^  north 
latitude,  and  78''  39^  west  longitude. 

It  contains  a  few  Spaniards  of  rank.  Mes- 
tizoes, and  Indians. 

It  has  a  good  parish  church,  and  a  Fran* 
ciscan  convent 


SECTION  XLV. 
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The  last  jurisdiction  of  Quito  on  the  south, 
which  is  not  a  separate  province,  is  Loja,  or 
Loxa. 
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In  this  diitiict  are  fourteen  villages* 

It  is  famous  for  producing  ^easqeantititts 
of  the  best  quinquina,  or  cincboiia»  so  wdl 
known  as  a  medicine.  The  forests  of  Loxa 
contain  three  kinds  of  this  substance.  The 
trees  which  pi^oducie  this  bark  are  not  of  ihe 
largest  size,  the  usual  height  being  about  fifteen 
feet !  the  largeM  branches  do  not  aiwajits  yield 
the  best  in  <Mrder  to  coilect  the  bark<,  ihe 
Indians  cut  down  the  trees,  th^i  strip  them» 
and  dry  the  rind  in  the  sun  ;  after  wUch  it  is 
packed  £or  exportation.  Cochineal  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  is  bred  in  this  country ;  but  so 
little  care  is  token,  that  enough  is  produced 
only  to  serve  the  dyers  of  Cuen9a.  The  mano* 
facture  of  carpets,  in  which  the  oochineid  dye  is 
used,  is  very  considerable. 

Numerous  droves  of  cattle  and  mules  are 
sent  from  this  district  to  Peru  and  Quito. 

LoxA  is  the  chief  town,  resembling  in  ex* 
tent,  form,  and  manner  of  building,  the  city  of 
Cuen9a,  but  the  climate  is  much  hotter. 

In  it  are  two  churches,  several  convents,  a 
nunnery,  an  hospital,  and  an  ancient  college  of 
the  Jesuits. 

Its  population  is  about  10,000,  an  industrious 
people. 

The  village  of  Zeruma  is  celebrated  for  hav- 
ing some  rich  gold  veins  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  have  failed,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper 
exertion  being  made  (o  clear  them.    This  town 
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five  or  six  thousand  inha- 
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OrnCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION,  AND 
mSTRIBUTION  OP  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OP 
THE  CONGRESS  OF  COLOMBIA. 

The  recent  appearance  of  this  document 
alone  prevented  our  adopting  it  as  the  basis  of 
the  arrangement  of  this  chapter. 
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The  Seven  Provinces,  formerly  known  under 
the  general  title  of  Quito,  had  not  been  distri* 
bated  into  departments  nor  senatorial  districts ; 
nor  had  Panama  and  Veragua ;  but  it  was  sup* 
posed  that  an  arrangement  would  be  made,  at 
the  next  Session  of  Congress,  to  comprise  them 
into  three  departments,  so  as  to  conform  the 
principle  of  representation  to  the  population, 
which  would  cpmplete  the  Senate  to  fifty 
Members^  and  the  Representatives  to  ninety* 
five. 


OPULATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  IN   GENERAL, 

AND  THE  SPANISH  POPULATION 

IN   PARTICULAR. 


THEIB  AMOUNT,  DISTRIBUTIOK,    &C. 


p  The  country  of  Caracas  is  nearly  twice  as 
irge  as  Peru.  Cundinamarca,  including  Quito, 
^  still  larger.  The  former  Capitania-General 
^  Contains  near  48,000  square  leagues  (twenty- 
five  to  a  degree) :  Peru,  after  La  Paz,  Potosi, 
Cbarcas,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  were  se- 
parated from  it,  and  joined  to  the  viceroyalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  contained  only  30,000.  Cun-  ' 
dinaraarca,  including  Quito,  contains  Ci5,(X)0; 
Those  calculations  have  been  made  by  M.  Olt 
manns,  from  the  alterations  which  Humboldt's 
^artronomical  observations  have  introduced  into 
&  maps  of  Spanish  America. 
•  Tlie  former  of  these  portions,  Caracas,  has 
liiiaFly  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
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Four  castes  compose  tliis  population — the 
whites,  Indians,  Negroes,  and  people  of  colour 
or  mixed  race.  These  castes  are  subdivided 
into  whites  born  in  Europe,  vulgarly  called 
(iachupines ;  white  Creoles,  descendants  of 
Europeans  ;  Mestizoes,  a  mixture  of  whites  and 
Indiana }  Zambocs,  a  mixture  of  Indians  and 
Negroes;  and  Mulattoes,  a  mixture  of  whites 
and  Negroes. 

The  Spaniards  born  iu  Europe  used  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  a  superior  class  to  otlier 
whites :  to  have  been  born  in  Europe  was  a 
kind  of  nobility. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  this  population, 
Humboldt  says, — The  copper-coloured  natives, 
or  Indians,  constitute  a  very  important  mass  of 
the  agricultural  population  onlyiu  those  places 
where  tlie  Spaniards  found  regular  govern* 
ments,  a  civil  community,  and  ancient  and 
very  complicated  institutions,  at  the  Conquest; 
as  in  New  Spain,  south  of  Durango ;  and  in 
Peru,  from  Cusco  to  Potosi.  In  the  CapiUnia- 
Gcneral  of  Caracas,  the  Indian  population  is 
inconsiderable,  at  least  beyond  the  Missions, 
and  in  the  cultivated  zone.  At  the  moments 
of  great  political  dissensions,  tlie  natives  excite 
no  fear  in  the  whites,  or  the  mingled  castes. 
Computing,  in  ]SUO,  the  total  population  0^ 
the  provinces  at  nine  hundred  thousand  souls, 
it  appeared  to  Humboldt,  that  the  Indians 
made  only  one-ninth ;  while,  at  Mexico,  tiiey 
form  nearly  one-half  of  the  inhabitants. 


( 
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Among  the  castes  tiiat  compose  tlie  popu- 
lation of  Caracas,  that  of  the  Blacks,  which 
awakens  at  once  the  interest  due  to  misfortune 
and  the  dread  of  a  violent  rc-action,  is  not  im- 
portant from  its  number ;  but  it  is  ao  from  its 
accumulation  on  a  small  space  of  territory.  We 
shall  soon  see,  that  in  all  the  Capitauia-Geueral 
they  do  not  exceed  a  fifteenth  of  the  whole 
population.     In  the  island  of  Cuba,  where,  of 
all  those  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Negroes  beaE 
tiie  smallest  proportion  to  the  wliites,  they  were(, 
in  1811,  as  oue  to  three.     The  Seven  United 
Provinces  of  Venezuela,  liave  sixty  thousand 
Negroes  and  men  of  colour  foj'raerly  slaves ; 
Cuba,  the  extent  of  which  is  eight  times  less^ 
has  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand.     Com 
siderlng  the  sea  of  the  West  India  Islands,  a£ 
which  the  Gidf  of  Mexico  makes  a  jiart,  as  an 
interior  sea  with  several  mouths,  it  is  important 
to  Hx  our  attention  on  the  political  relations  i 
that  result,  from  this  singular  configuration  c^  j 
the  New  Continent,  between  countries  placed  ( 
around  the  same  basin.     Notwithstanding  tha 
isolated  slate  in  which  the  greater  part  of  tha 
mother-countries  endeavour  to  hold  their  coi  ] 
lonies,  the  agitations  that  take  place  are  not  J 
the  less  communicated  from  one  to  the  oUier* 
The  elements  of  discord  are  cvery-where  the  J 
ftime ;  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  a  concert  is  csta-  | 
Jp^lished  between  men  of  the  same  colour,  aU 
tugh  separated  by  diSerences  of  language. 
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and  inhabiting  opposite  coasts.  That  Ameri- 
can Mediterranean,  formed  by  the  shores  of 
Caracas,  Candinamarca,  Mexico,  die  United 
States,*  and  the  West  India  Islands^  may  coimt 
upon  its  borders  near  a  million  and  a  htif^ci 
Negroes;  but  so  unequally  distributed,  that 
there  are  very  few  to  the  south,  and  scarce^ 
any  in  the  region  of  the  west  Their  great 
accumulation  is  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
coasts.  This  maybe  said  to  be  the  African 
part  of  the  interior  basin.  It  is  natural  that 
the  commotions  which,  since  1792,  have  mani- 
fested themselves  in  San  Domingo,  should  have 
been  propagated  to  the  coasts  of  Caracas.  So 
long  as  Spain  possessed  those  fine  colonies  in 
tranquillity,  the  little  resistance  of  the  slaves 
was  entirely  repressed :  but  when  a  struggle  of 
another  kind,  that  for  independence  b^an,  the 
Blacks,  by  their  menacing  position,  excited 
alternately  the  apprehensions  of  the  opposite 
parties ;  and  the  gradual  or  instantaneous  abo- 
lition of  slavery  has  been  proclaimed  in  diife. 
rent  regions  of  Spanish  America,  not  perhaps 
merely  from  motives  of  justice  and  humanity, 
but  also  to  secure  the  aid  of  an  intrepid  cace 
o£  men,  habituated  to  privation,  and  fighting 
for  their  own  cause. 

*  The  produce  of  the  states  at  the  back  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  is  exported  by  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  Florida  has  been  so  strongly  desired  by  the  Anglo- 
Americans^  only  with  a  view  of  occupying  a  greater  extent 
of  coast  on  the  interior  sea. 
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The  sixty  thousand  Negroes  and  men  of  co- 
lour, formerly  slaves,  which  the  Seven  United 
Provinces    of  Venezuela  contain,   are  so  un- 
equally divided,  that  in  the  province  of  Cara- 
cas  alone  there  are  nearly  forty  thousand,  one- 
fifth  of  which  are  Mulattoes ;  in  that  of  Mara- 
caibo,  ten  or  twelve  thousand ;    in    those    of 
Cuniana  and  Barcelona,  scarcely  six  thousand. 
To  judge  of  the  influence  which  these  Negroes 
and  the  men  of  colour  exert  in  general  on  the 
public  tranquillity,  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
their  number  -,  we  must  consider  their  accumu-  ' 
lation  at  certain  points,  and  their  manner  of  ] 
life,  as  cultivators,  or  inhabitants  of  towns.    In  | 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  they  are  assembled 
together  on  a  space  of  no  great  extent,  between. . 
the  coast  and  a  line  that  passes  (at   twelve  ' 

(leagues  from  the  coast)    through    Panaquirej    ! 
Yare,  Sabana  de  Ocumare,  Villa  de  Cura,  and 
Nirgua.     The  Llanos,  or  vast  plains  of  Cala-  i 
boso,  8an  Carlos,  Guanare,  and  Barquisimeto^ 
contain  only  four  or  five  thousand,  who  are  j 
scattered  among  the  farms,  and  employed  in  j 
the  care  of  cattle.    The  number  of  persons  I 
formerly  freed  men  is  very  considerable :  tba  | 
Spanish  laws  and  customs  were  favourable  to^  j 
affranchisement.     A  master  could  not  refusff  ] 
!rty  to  a  slave  who  offered  him  the  sum  c 
ce  hundred  piastres,  even  though  he  migl: 
'e  cost  him  double  that  ^um,  on  account  t 
industry,  or  a  particular  aptitude  for  th 
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tirade  he  prakrtbecL  lostaoices  of  persons  who* 
by  their  will,  bestowed  liberty  <>ii  a  certaiil 
number  of  slaves,  was  more  commoQ  id  the 
province  of  Yeneeuela  than  in  any  other  ^laoe« 
A  short  time,  says  Humboldt*  before  we  visit* 
ed  the  fertile  vidleys  of  Aragua»  dnd  the  Lidte 
of  Valencia,  a  lady,  who  inhiri)ited  the  gMat 
village  of  Victoria,  ordered  her  children,  on 
her  death-bed,  to  give  liberty  to  all  her  slavesi, 
to  the  number  of  thirtv. 

What  is  most  interesting  in  South  America^ 
next  to  the  state  of  the  Blacks,  is  to  know  the 
number  of  white  Creoles,  or  Hispano-Amm- 
cans,  and  that  of  the  whites  bom  in  Europe. 
It  is  difficult  to  acquire  notions  sufficiently  es* 
act  on  so  delicate  a  point*  The  people  in  die 
New,  as  well  as  the  Old  World,  abhorred  nwoA* 
berings,  suspecting  them  to  be  made  in  arder 
to  augment  the  weight  of  taxes.  The  men  lA 
office,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  by  the  mother- 
country  to  the  colonies,  disliked  these  statistic 
cal  enumerations  as  much  as  the  people,  and 
this  fix>m  motives  of  a  jealous  poUcy*  These 
numberings,  so  irksome  to  make,  were  not 
easily  withheld  from  the  curiosity  of  the  plant- 
ers«  Although  ministers  at  Madrid,  aware  of 
the  real  interests  of  their  country,  endeavoured 
from  time  to  time  to  obtain  precise  information 
respecting  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  oo* 
lonies,  the  local  authorities  did  not  in  general 
second  these  useful  views.     It  required  direct 
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I  orders  from  the  Court  of  Spain,  to  have  those 
I  wcelient  notions  of  political  economy  delivered 
■  Id  the  editors  of  the  Peruvian  Mercury,  which 
ftiiey  have  pubHshed.  It  was  in  Mexico,  and 
not  at  Madrid,  that  Humboldt  heard  Count  de 
Revillagigedo,  the  viceroy,  blamed  for  having 
informed  all  New  Spain,  that  the  capital  of  q 
country  which  has  six  millions  of  inhabitant^), 
contained,  in  lyfX),  only  two  thousand  three 
hundred  Europeans,  while  it  was  computed 
that  tliere  were  in  it  more  than  fifty  thousand 
Hispano-Aniericans.  The  persona  who  uttered 
these  complaints,  considered  the  fine  estabhsl*- 
ment  of  posts,  by  which  a  letter  travels  from  ' 
Buenos  Ayres  to  New  California,  as  one  of  tlie 
moat  dangerous  conceptions  of  Count  Tlorida 
Blanca.  They  counselled  (happily  without 
success)  the  rooting  up  of  the  vines  of  New^ 
Mexico  and  Chili,  in  order  to  favour  the  com- 
merce of  the  mother-country. 

If  we  compare  the  Seven  Provinces  of  Cara- 
cas to  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  and  the  island'  ( 
of  Cuba,  we  shall  succeed  in  finding  the  ap^ 
proximate  number  of  white  Creoles,  and  even, 
of"  Europeans.  The  first,  or  Hispano- Ameri- 
cans, form  in  Mexico  nearly  one-fifth  ;  and  ill) 
the  island  of  Cuba,  according  to  the  \evy  accn- 
i-ate  enumeration  of  1801,  a  third  of  the  whole 
population.  When  we  reflect  that  the  king- 
dom of  Mexico  is  inhabited  by  two  miUion* 
and  a  half  of  natives  of  the  copper-coloured. 
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race,— when  we  consider  the  state  of  the  coasts 
that  are  bathed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
small  number  of  whites  in  the  Intendendea  of 
Puebla  and  Oaxaca,  comparatively  with  the 
natives,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  province  of 
Venezuela  at  least,  if  not  the  whole  of  Caracas, 
has  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  one  to 
five.  The  island  of  Cuba,*  in  which  the  whites 
are  even  more  numerous  than  in  Chili,  may 
furnish  us  with  a  limiting  number,  that  is  to 
say,  the  maximum  that  can  be  supposed  in  Ca- 
racas. I  believe  we  must  stop  at  two  hundred, 
or  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  Hispano- 
Americans,  in  a  total  population  of  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  souls.  The  number  of  Euro- 
peans included  in  the  white  race,  does  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  or  fifteen  thousand.  It  certainly 
is  not  greater  at  Mexico  than  sixty  thousand  ; 
and  several  statements  show,  that  if  we  esti- 
mate the  whole  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants, 
there  are  in  this  number  at  most  three  millions 
of  Creole  whites,  and  two  hundred  thousand 
Europeans. 

The  Indian  population  in  the  provinces  of 
Caracas  is  thus  inconsiderable.    It  is  moreover 

*  We  do  not  mention  the  kingdom  of  Buenos,  J^jres, 
where,  among  a  million  of  inhabitants,  the  whites  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  in  the  ports  toward  the  coast;  while 
the  table-lands,  or  prorinces  of  the  Sierra,  are  alinosC  emh 
tirely  peopled  with  natives.  . .  i . 
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recently  civilized,  and  all  the  towns  have  been 
founded  by  the  Spanish  conquerors.  Those 
could  not  follow,  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the 
traces  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  natives. 
Caracas,  Maracaibo,  Cumana,  and  Coro,  have 
nothing  Indian  but  the  name. 


SECTION  II. 

THEIR  GENERAL  CIVILIZATION. 

In  China  and  Japan,  observes  Humboldt^ 
those  inventions  are  considered  as  recent, 
which  have  not  been  known  above  two  thou- 
sand years :  in  the  European  colonies,  an  event 
app^tfs  extremely  old,  if  it  dates  back  three 
centuries,  or  about  the  period  of  the  discovery 
of  America. 

The  absence  of  memorials,  which  charac* 
terize»  new  nations,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  former  Spanish  and  Portuguese  co- 
kmies,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  void 
has  not  only  something  painful  to  the  traveller, 
who  finds  himself  deprived  of  the  most  delight- 
fill  enjoyments  of  the  imagination  ;  it  has  also 
an  influence  on  the  greater  or  less  powerful 
ties,  that  bind  the  colonist  to  the  soil  on  which 
lie  dwells,  to  the  form  of  the  rocks  surround- 
iog  his  hut,  and  to  the  trees  which  have  shadecl 
his  cradle* 

VOL.  I.  B  b 
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Among  the  adcientSy  the  Phcenicims  and  the 
Greeks,  for  instance,  traditions  and  natjonal 
remembrances  passed  from  the  motfaer-coim* 
try  to  the  colonies;  where»  perpetuated  from 
generation  to  generation*  they  never  cease  to 
have  a  favourable  influence  on  the  opinions, 
the  manners,  and  the  policy  of  the  colonists. 
The  climates  of  these  first  establishments  be- 
yond  the  seas,  differed  but  little  from  those  of 
the   mother-country.      The   Greeks   of  Asia 
Minor  and  Sicily  were  not  strangers  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Argos,  Athens^  and  Corinth,  from 
whom  they  boasted  their  descent.      A  great 
analogy  of  manners  contributed  to  cement  the 
union,  which  was  founded  on  religious  iuid  po- 
litical  interests.    The  colonists  fr6q[uentLy  ofier- 
ed  the  flrst  fruits  of  their  harvests  in  the  tern-' 
pies  of  the  metropolis ;  and  when  by  some 
sinister  accident  the  sacred  fire  was  extinguish-i 
ed  on  the  altars  of  Hestia,  messengers  were 
sent  from  the  farther  part  of  Ionia,  to  rdundle 
the  flame  at  the  Prytaneion  of  Greece.    Every- 
where, in  Cyrene,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mflsotis,  the  inhabitants  carefully  preserved 
the  traditions  of  the  mother-country.     Other 
remembrances,  equally  fitted  to  a£fect  the  ima« 
gination,  were  attached  to  the  colonies  them- 
selves.    They  had  their  sacred  groves,  their 
tutelary  divinities,  their  local  mythology,^  andt 
what  gave  life  and  durability  to  the  fictions  of 
the  first  ages,  they  had  poets,  who  extended 
their  glor}'  as  far  as  the  metropolis  itself. 


'  These    advantages,    and    many    otiiers,    arC'  i 
ipflnting  in  modern  colonies.     The  greater  part- 1 
;  settled  in  a  zone,  where  tlie  cUmute,  ths 
ductions,   the  aspect  of  the  sky,  and  the'' 
Jenery  of  the  landscape,  differ  altogether  from' 
J  of  Europe.     The  colonist  vainly  bestowal 
!t  mountains,  rivers,  and  valleys,  those  namesi 
iiich  call  to  his  remembrance  tlie  sites  of  tbei 
lother-country :  these  names  soon  lose  theiP  I 
traction,  and  have  no  meaning  with  the  gene- 
itions  that  sncceed.     Under  the  influence  o£  ] 
>  exotic  nature,  habits  are  generated  that  ar©  j 
lapted  to  new  wants;  national  remembrances 
2  inseDsibly  effaced ;  and  those  that  remain,' 
;  phantoms  of  the  iraagiaation,  have  neither.  ' 
?  a  local  habitation,  nor  a  name."     The  gloryi  I 
f  Don  Pelagio,  and  of  the  Cid  CampeadoiV 
penetrated  even    to   the  mountains  and 
s  of  America:  the  people  sometimes  pnW  I 
ounce  these  illustrious  names  ;  but  they  tbifo;  f 
)  otlier  notions  of  their  existence,  tlian  that  0^  ] 
sroes  belonging  to  some  vague  period  of  fabu-  j 

s  times. 

['  This  foreign  firmament,  this  contrast  of  elm 
ftate,  this  physical  conformation  of  the  country* 
ive  a  more  decided  effect  on  the  state  of 
iciety  in  tlie  colonies,  than  the  absolute  dift*    i 
tancc  of  tlie  mother-country.     Such  is  the  ira-  ' 
proved  state  of  modern  navigation,   that  tliA  , 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  and  of  the  Uio  de  Is 
Plata  seem  more  contigtious  to  Spain,  than  in 
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former  times  Phasis  and  Tartessus  did.  to  the 
coasts  of  Greece  and  Phoemcia*    We  even  ob- 
serve, that,  in  regions  equally  remote,-  the  man- 
ners and  traditions  of  Europe  are  more  habi-. 
tually  preserved  in  the  temperate  zone.    Simi^ 
laxity  of  situation  contributes  in  a  certain  d^^ree 
to  maintain  more  intimate  connexions  between 
the  colonists  and  the  metropolis^      This  in- 
fluence of  physical  causes  in  the  state  of  infant 
societies  is  particularly  manifested,  when  it  con- 
cerns portions  of  people  of  the  same  race,  who 
«  have  been  recently  separated  from  each  other. 
In  traversing  the  regions  of  the  New  World,^ 
we  imagine  that  we  find  more  traditions,   a 
greater  freshness  in  the  remembrances  (^  the 
mother*country,  wherever  the  climate  permits 
the  cultivation  of  com.     In  this  point  of  view, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Mexico,  and  Chili,  resem- 
ble those  elevated  plains  of  Quito  and  New 
Spain,  which  are  covered  with  oaks  and  with 
firs. 

Among  the  ancients,  history,  religious  opi- 
nions, and  the  physical  state  of  a  country,  were 
Unked  together  by  indissoluble,  ties.  The  colo- 
nist must  have  renounced  the  faith  transmitted 
to  him  by  his  ancestors,  could  he  have  forgot- 
ten the  aspect  of  the  sites,  imd  the  ancient  re- 
volutions of  the  mother-country.  With  mo- 
dem nations,  religion  no  longer  wears,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  a  local  tint.  Chris^ 
tianity,  in  furnishing  new  ideas,  and  opening  a 
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Hder  range  to  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual* 
tcuities, — ^iD  declaring  that  all  nations  of  meit' 
Eat  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  mader  I 
Fone  blood,  and  memhers  of  the  same  family,r  I 
i-has  weakened  every  exclusive  sentiment,  andi  [ 
s  spread  through  both  worlds  the  ancient  tra-i 
tions  of  the  East  with  tliose  that  are  pccu-^i 
itrly  its  own.     Nations  of  difterent  origin,  and/ 
K'ordant  idioms,  have  received  from  this  cora- 
OD  institution  common  remembrances ;  and  , 
B  establishment  of  the  missions,  after  having: 
",  the  foundation  oi'  civilization  in  a  great 
Brt  of  the  new  continent,  has  given  to  cosmo-'  ' 
nic  and  religious  ideas  a  marked  pre-emin« 
face  over  remembrances  that  were  merely  na- 

maL 
[i!But  this  is  not  alt:   the  American  colonietf 
i  almost  all  founded  in  countries,  where  thtf 
merations  that  arc  extinct  have  left:  scarcely!   | 
by  trace  of  their  existence.     At  the  mouth  off  i 

!  Rio  Gila,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  in 
he  plains  that  extend  to  the  east  of  the  Ande^ 
ditions  date  no  farther  back  than  a  century, 
lit  Peru,  Guatimala,  and  Mexico,  ruins  of  edJA 
%s,  historical  paintings,  and  monuments  of 
scidpture,  attest,  it  is  true,  the  ancient  civili- 
zation of  the  natives;  but  in  a  whole  province 
we  find  very  few  families  who  have  just  ideas 
relative  to  tlie  history  of  the  Incas,  and  of  the 
Mexican  princes,  Tlie  native  has  preserved  his 
tnguage,  his  dress,  and  his  national  character  ; 


and  of 


If 

Od  the  oclicr  liad,  tke  coioBifc  of  £». 

nee  diwliini  vkttever  iflitea  to  tne 

coDqoeted  people.    Fboed  between  the  KBem- 

bamca  of  the  mdier-coeHlnr,  and  tboae  of 

tlie  coaotnr  mbae  he  imt  drM*  hs  hmth,  he 

enonden  both  with  equal  indifieKBee;  and  in 

a  diante  where  the  eqaditrof  aeaaoni  icndeim 

the  Miccenon  of  years  almort  iMpiicnitibh, 

he  abandoni  i*tm«^if  to  the  enyajraeala  of  the 

pffewDt  fnoneoty  and  acaicdy  carta  bade  a  hiok 

on  the  times  that  are  pasL 

What  a  difference  also  between  the  niono- 

tonoos  history  of  modern  coionies»  and  the 

varied  picture  exhibited  by  the  legislation,  the 

nHumers,  and  the  political  revofaitionB  of  the 

colonies  of  the  ancients!   Their  intellectual 

culture^  modified  by  the  different  fbims  of  their 

government,  often  excited  the  envy  of  the 

mother-countries ;  and  by  this  happy  rivalship, 

arts  and  letters  attained  the  highest  d^ree  of 

splendour  in  Ionia,  in  Grscia  Magna,  and  in 

fiKcily.     In  our  days,   on  the  contrary,   the 

eokmies  have  neither   history,    nor   national 

literature.     Those  of  the  New  World  have 

never  had  powerful  neighbours ;  and  there  the 

state  of  society  has  undergone  only  impercep- 

tifaie  changes.     Without   political  existence. 
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scttlemeiiU,  formed  fur  commerce  or  for 

Lcuttiire,  have  taken  but  a  passive  part  ia 

great  agitations  of  the  work!.     The  history 

moilern  colonies  afibrdtt  btit  two  nicmorabla 

:Dt^— their  foundation,  and  their  aeparatioa 

im  the  mother-country.     The  first  of  these 

ts  is  ricli  iu  remembrances,  wliich  essen- 

ly  belong  to  the  countries  occupied  by  thft 

mists;  but,  far  from  recalling  to  mind  the 

:eful  progress  of  industry,  or  the  improve- 

it  of  colonial  legislation,  acts  of  violence 

injustice  only  protrude  themselves  on  the 

,e.     What  charm  can  those  extraordinary 

ie«  present,  when,  under  tlie  reign  of  Charlea 

Fifth,  the  Castilians  displayed  more  courage 

than  virtue?  and  when  chivalrous  honour,  like 

the  glory  of  arms,  was  sullied  by  fanaticism  and 

ibc  Ibii'st  of  riches?  The  colonists,  of  mild 

acter,    arc  freed   by  their  situation  from 

onal  prejudices,  and  appreciate  at  tlieir  just 

value  the  exploits  of  the  conquest.    The  men 

who  figured  at  that  period  were  Europeans  j 

they  were  tlie  soldiers  of  the  mother-country; 

they  appear  as  strangers  to  the  inhabitants  of  j 

the  colonies,  for  three  ages  have  been  sufiicient 

to  dissolve  the  ties  of  blood.     Among  the  con. 

quistadores,  no  doubt,  some  upright  and  genef 

lus  men  may  l>e  found  ;  but,  mingled  in  tiia 

they  have  been    unable  to  escape  the 

leral  proscription. 

I  believe  we  have  indicated  the  principal 

lUses,  which  in  modern  colonics  have  dispelled 


■bar: 

■kUiu 
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national  remembrances,  witliout  nobly  filling 
tbeir  place  by  others  relative  to  the  country 
newly  inhabited.  This  circumstance,  we  can- 
not  sufficiently  repeat,  exercises  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  situation  of  the  colonists. 

There  are  still  other  comparative  views  whicb 
throw  light  on  the  general  civilization  of  South 
America. 

In  Europe,  our  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  cover 
vast  spaces  of  ground ;  and  in  general  the 
arable  lands  touch  each  otlier,  wherever  the 
inhabitants  live  upon  corn.  It  is  not  tlie  same 
under  the  torrid  zone,  where  man  has  been 
able  to  appropriate  to  himself  plants  that  yield 
more  abundant  and  earlier  harvests.  In  these 
happy  climates,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.  An  immense  population  finds 
abundant  nourishment  on  a  narrow  space, 
covered  with  plantains,  cassava,  yams,  and 
maize.  The  isolated  situation  of  the  huts  dis- 
persed through  the  forest,  indicates  to  the  tra- 
veiler  the  fecundity  of  nature,  where  a  small 
spot  of  cultivated  land  suffices  for  the  wants  of 
several  famihes. 

These  considerations  on  the  agriculture  of 
the  tonid  zone  involuntarily  remind  us  of  the 
intimate  connexion  that  exists  between  tbe 
extent  of  land  cleared,  and  the  progress,  of 
society.  That  richness  of  the  soil,  that  vigour 
of, organic  life,  which  multiplies  the  means  of' 
L-ji(-j4'  : 


I 
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sut»Utence,   retards   the  progress  of  naticM 

toward  civilization.  Under  so  mild  and  uniform 
climate,  the  only  urgent  want  of  man  is  that 
■of  food.  It  is  the  feeling  of  this  want  only 
whicii  excites  him  to  labour ;  and  we  may 
easily  conceive,  why  in  the  midst  of  abun- 
dance, beneath  the  shade  of  tlie  plantain  and 
bread-fruit  tree,  the  intellectual  faculties  un- 
fold themselves  less  rapidly  than  under  a  rigor- 
ous sky,  in  the  region  of  com,  where  our  race 
is  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  elements. 
When  we  take  a  general  survey  of  countries 
inhabited  by  agricultural  nations,  we  observe, 
that  cultivated  lands  are  either  separated  by 
forests,  or  immediately  touch  each  other ;  not 
only  according  to  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  tlie  choice  of  alimentary  plants,  la 
Europe,  we  judge  of  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants by  the  extent  of  the  cultivation  :  under 
the  tropics,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  warmest 
.and  most  humid  parts  of  South  America,  very 
populous  provinces  appear  ahnost  deserted ; 
■because  man,  in  order  to  find  nourishment, 
cultivates  but  a  small  number  of  acres.  These 
circumstances,  highly  worthy  of  attention,  mo- 
diiy  at  the  same  time  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, giving  a  peculiar  physiognomy  to  both 
:^-8omething  wild  and  uncultivated,  which  be- 
longs to  nature,  the  ]>rimitive  type  of  which  has 
-*not  yet  been  altered  by  art.     Without  neigh. 
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bouKi,  almost  uncoimected  with  the  itBtoPnitii; 
kind,  each  fiunily  of  settlers  forms  a  teparmtfli 
tribe«  This  insidated  state  arrerts  or  letards 
theprogims  toward  civilization,  which  adwncM 
only  in  proportion  as  society  becomes  moM 
numerous,  and  its  connexions  more  kitiasMe 
and  multiplied:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
solitude  that  develops  and  streng&ens  in  mail 
the  sentiment  of  liberty  and  indepemienoe } 
ttnd  gives  birth  to  that  noble  pride  of  chaiMtert 
which  has  ^  all  times  distinguished  tlve  €«• 

4 

tilianxttce. 

From  those  causes,  the  land  in  themoetpo* 
pulous  regions  of  equinoctial  America  atill  fH* 
tains  a  savage  aspect,  which  is  destroyed  in  the 
temperate  climates  by  the  cultivation  of  com;* 
Between  the  tropics,  the  agricultural  natiou 
occupy  less  ground ;  man  has  there  less  extend- 
ed his  empire ;  he  may  be  said  to  appear,  not 
as  an  absolute  master,  who  changes  at  his  will 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  as  a  transient  guests 
who  quietly  enjoys  the  gifts  of  nature.  There^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  po|niloii8 
cities,  the  land  remains  studded  with  forests, 
or  covered  with  a  thick  mould  never  torn  up 
by  the  plough.  Spontaneous  plants  still  predo^- 
minate  by  tlieir  quantity  over  cultivated  plants^ 
and  determine  alone  the  appearance  of  the 
landscape.  It  is  probable,  that  this  state  of 
things  will  change  very  slowly.  If,  in  our  teow 
perate  climate,  the  cultivation  of  com  oontri* 
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butes  to  throw  a  dull  uoiformity  upon  the  land 
we  have  cleared,  we  caaaot  doubt,  that  even 
with  an  increasing  population,  the  torrid  zone 
will  preserve  that  majesty  of  vegetable  formj 
those  marks  of  an  unsubdued,  virgin  nature«> 
which  render  it  so  attractive,  and  so  picture 
esque.  Thus  it  is,  that,  by  a  remarkable  con- 
catenation of  physical  and  moral  causes,  tha 
choice  and  production  of  alimentary  plantl 
have  an  influence  on  three  important  objecta 
at  once — the  association  or  the  isolated  state  <tf  , 
families,  the  more  or  less  rapid  progress  of 
civilization,  and  the  individual  character  of  iha 
landscape.  •■ 


SECTION  III. 


MAHRIAGES,  AKD  CHILDREN,  IN  COLOMBU. 


Religion,  public  opinion,  and  that  spirit  of  J 
jallantry  which  distinguishes  the  nation,    all' 
nnspire  to  establish  amongst  the  Spaniard^ 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  a  partiality  fdf-  J 
Itaatrimony,  which  is  not  otherwise  without  ita  i 
■articular  prerogatives.     Tlie  smallest  indicia  | 

,  for  instance,  of  irregular  conduct,  is  a'di 
Bitted  as  a  proof  against  a  bachelor  ;  wherea^ 
■  the  moat  indisputable  proofs  against  a  marriea'J 
man  are  generally  rejected,  unless  his  lawfiil 
wife  prefers  the  complaint. 
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in  tlolombia  before  the  Revolutioo,  gala 
allowed  to  be  arrived  at  the  period  which  it 
commonly  called  the  age  of  puberty  at  twelve  j 
and  boys,  at  fourteen  years.  This  was  also 
about  the  time  they  thought  of  marrying.  A 
young  man,  not  destined  for  the  church,  who 
was  not  married  at  twenty,  began  to  be  thought 
dilatory;  and  nothing  was  more  common  than 
to  see  a  young  couple,  both  whose  ages  when 
added  did  not  exceed  thirty.  As  soon  as  nature 
gave  the  hint,  they  sought  to  gratify  her  desire  in 
the  chaste  bauds  of  matrimony.  Marriage,  they 
thought,  was  the  seal  of  manhood.  The  study 
of  character  seldom,  however,  preceded  tlii 
conjugal  tie.  An  union  for  life  was  formed 
witii  as  little  premeditation,  as  if  it  were  that 
of  a  day.  The  sympathy  of  caprice  was  mis- 
taken for  that  of  passion  j  a  momentary  liking 
for  a  permanent  attachment.  This,  in  a  great 
measure,  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  old  laws, 
which,  in  this  important  transaction  of  human 
life,  upon  which  depend  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  both  parties  concerned  for  the  remainder  of 
their  days,  gave  too  little  controul  to  parenU^ 
over  the  inclinations  of  their  children, 

In  all  civilized  nations,  parents  possess  ai^ 
absolute  authority  over  their  children  till  the 
period  fixed  by  law.  England  has  restricted 
this  period  to  twenty-one  for  both  sexes.  A» 
long  as  children  are  minors,  they  remain  i^ 
entire  dependence  on  their  parents.     Dl 
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this  time,  they  are  allowed  to  have  no  will  of 
their  own  ;  every  engagement  which  they  con--' 
tract  13  null ;  every  promise  is  nugatory.     The' 
intention  of  the  legislature  by  this  wise  mea-'  ' 
sure  was,   to  subject  the  morals  of  youth  to 
a  salutary  controul,  and  to  put  them  under  the' 
protection  of  enlightened  guardians,    capablef 
of  discovering  the  snares  that  might  be  laid" 
for  their  inexperienced  age.     No  one  is  more^ 
entitled  or  better  qualified  for  the  discharge  of' 
these  delicate  and  very  important  duties,  thatf 
those  to  whom  nature  seems  to  have  confiden-'  j 
tially  assigned  them,  upon  the  security  of  such 
ties  as  render  the  happiness  of  the  pupil  as  dear' 
c4p  them  as  their  own. 
I  •■  The  old  laws  seem  to  have  supposed,  thai 
parents  are  indifferent  with  respect  to  the  pros- 
perity of  their  children.     We  indeed  easily  per-- 
ceive,  both  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these' 
Jaws,  that  children  were  not  of  age  till  twenty-' 
fine,  and  that  till  that  period  the  consent  of  the- 
parents  was  indispensable  to  enable  them  to^ 
enter  into  legal  marriage.     But  a  misapphed*  I 
jurisprudence  rendered  that  disposition  abor-^ 
tive;  for  a  little  girl  at  the  age  of  twelve,  oT'i 
stripling  boy  at  fourteen,  who  talked  of  enter-'  ■ 
ing  into  the  sacred  bands  of  marriage,  asket^-  | 
le  consent  of  his  parents  as  a  mere  matter  oP 
If  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a  suitable  ' 
match ;  if  the  conduct,  the  morals,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  beloved  object  did  not  promise  » 
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hi^py  union,  th6  parentSi  as  no  doubt  was  theii^ 
duty,  withheld  their  consent  But  their  re^ 
fusal,  instead  of  arresting  all  further  proceed* 
ings  in  the  business,  as  it  would  in  any  other 
country,  only  Aimished  an  occasion  to  the  re« 
fractory  child  to  institute  a  scandalous  law*suit 
against  those  who  gave  him  birth.  Justice^ 
instead  of  defending  the  parental  authority, 
gave  a  favourable  reception  to  the  complaints 
of  a  child  in  his  first  departure  from  filial  duty 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  licentious  conduct  Upon 
the  first  application,  they  granted  the  female 
petitioner  what  she  asked,  to  be  removed  from 
her  fath^'s  house  to  another  lodging.  The 
parents,  in  consequence  of  this,  were  con-^ 
demned  to  furnish  money  to  pay  her  boani  as 
well  as  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  suit  {  and 
all  that  they  were  allowed  to  advance  in  their 
own  defence  was  the  inferiority  of  the  proposed 
son  or  daughter-in-law  in  point  of  rank.  That 
was  the  only  point  which  could  be  admitted  as 
satisfactory  and  conclusive  on  the  part  of  the 
court  It  was  natural,  therefore,  always  to  in^ 
sist  upon  that  point,  and  it  as  naturally  fdlow- 
ed,  that  all  that  was  said  and  written  upon  a 
question,  so  deeply  interesting  to  a  people  who 
knew  no  advantages  superior  to  those  of  birth, 
should  have  excited  general  sensibility  and 
party  passions,  and  given  rise  to  vexatious  suits 
which  perpetuated  animosity  amongst  families* 
But  when  equality  of  rank  was  incontestably 
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I  -itstablished,  irregularity  of  lite,  dispai'ity  of  age, 
Jind  difference  of  fortune,  were  no  bar  to  the 
jeourt's  authorizing  a  celebration  of  marriage. 
The   disobedient   child    had   aiiotlier  mode 
I  more  simple,  but  more  rarely  put  in  practice, 
[  jpf  defying  the  parental  authority,  and  gratify- 
iog  her  own  taste.     It  was  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  valid  marriage,  thai  the  bride  and  bride*-  J 
groom  publicly  declared  to  their  parish  curat^ 
that  they  took  one  another  for  man  and  wife 
The  want  of  publication  of  banns  and  consent 
of  parents  wa-s  no  obstacle  to  the  administration 
of  the  ceremony.     Ciiildren  who  bad  not  oW 
tained  the  consent  of  their  parents,  or  ciioae  to 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  applying  in  order 
to  avoid  tlie  mortification  of  a  premeditated 
'tefusal,  presented  themselves  to  the  curate  in 
I  the  street,  in  private  houses,  or  wherever  they 
I  could  have  a  chance  of  meeting  him,  and  on 
J  :the  spot  passed  through  a  formality,  which, 
liowever  ludicrous  might  be  the  manner  of  con- 
[  iducting  it,   was  sufficiently  effectual  to  imite 
f  them  for  life  in  bands,  which  would  have  been 
hthe  cause  of  less  sorrow  and  repentance  if  tliey 
L))ad  not  been  indissoluble. 

It  is  true,  that  the  civil  laws,  in  this  instance 
[  at  variance  with  the  canonical  laws,  prohibited 
f  these  kind  of  marriages  ;  but  the  penalties  im- 
I  posed  on  the  delinquents  were  always  eluded, 
L-because  the  families  which  ought  to  have  tnsist- 
red  upon  their  infliction,  when  the  affair  wa» 
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over,  and  could  not  be  helped,  had  no  othe 
part  to  act  but  to  pardon ;  so  that  the  dhilc 
who  joined  effrontery  to  disobedience,  might 
boast  that  every  thing,  even  the  laws,  were 
favourable  to  his  irregularities.  In  England; 
every  minister  who  marries  minors  without  z 
certificate  of  the  parent's  consent,  is  subject  tc 
a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The 
French  laws,  besides  disinheriting  the  refrac- 
tory child,  declared  the  clergyman  who  prosti- 
tuted his  ministry  to  a  clandestine  marriage, 
guilty  of  a  rape,  and  (M-dered  him  to  be  proses 
cuted  for  it  This  violent  regulation  produced 
an  effect,  which  lefl  no  occasion  to  have  re- 
course  to  it. 

These  regulations  were  subsequently  chang- 
ed. By  a  pragmatic  sanction,  of  the  38th  oi 
April  1803,  issued  in  order  to  give  the  decree  of 
the  10th  of  the  same  month  the  force  and  effect 
of  a  constitutional  law,  his  Catholic  Majesty 
declared,  that  males  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  females  under  twenty-three,  could  not 
contract  marriage  without  the  express  consent 
of  their  father,  who  should  not  be  bound  to 
give  the  reasons  of  his  refusal.  In  case  of  the 
absence  or  death  of  the  father,  the  mother  was 
to  exercise  the  same  right ;  but,  in  this  case, 
the  children  might  marry  one  year  before  their 
respective  majority;  and,  in  failure  of  the 
father  and  mother,  the  grandfathers,  on  the 
father  and  mother's  side,  were  to  be  asked  fbi 


tlieir  consent,  till  the  age  of  twenty-tliree  by 
the  males,  and  the  age  of  twenty-one  by  tlie 
females.  Military  men  were  to  have  the  per- 
mission of  the  king  to  marry,  and  must  not 
demand  it  till  they  iiad  previously  obtained  that 
of  their  fathers.  Yet,  if  it  was  refused,  they 
could  always  solicit  that  of  the  king,  who  would 
grant  or  refuse  it  according  to  circumstances. 
The  curates  and  vicars  who  aiiould  celebrate 
marriages  without  the  observance  of  those 
I  forms,  were  to  be  banished,  and  their  estate? 
confiscated.  The  contracting  parties  were  to 
incur  the  same  penalty.  In  no  court,  secular 
or  ecclesiastic,  were  demands  to  be  admitted 
with  respect  to  marriages  not  contracted  in  the 
manner  here  prescribed ;  and,  in  that  case,  they 
'  vere  to  proceed  not  as  for  criminal  or  mixed 
adUirs,  but  as  for  affairs  purely  civil.  Even  tite 
king's  children  could  not  contract  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  their  fatJier,  or  of  tf^e 
Jking  hi8  successor.  They  could  never  acquire 
he  liberty  of  marrying  without  this  consent, 
iere  we  see  the  light  of  reason  gradually  dissi- 
Jpixie  the  darkness  of  prejudice.  This  cedule 
"^v^  published  at  Caracas,  tlie  3d  of  February 

Ai\er  all,  it  would  appear,  says  Depons,  that 

to     marriages  contracted  at  too  early  a  period 

ar^  to  be  ascribed  many  of  those  domestic  dls- 

Xvirbances  which  so  frequently  appear  in  Creole 

tmnilies.     To  the  ardour  and  impetuosity  of 
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passion,  which  impelled  the  young  couple  i 
contract  the  engagement,   succeeds  the  cala 
of  reason  and  reflection,  which  unfortunately* 
condemns  the  transaction.     The  contrarietj'  ( 
their  characters  soon  embroils  the  matrimonial 
peace;  and  nothing  but  a  regard  to  honour,] 
public  opinion,  and  religion,  prevents  them  fro«  | 
dissolving  a  tie  that  makes  them  so  completeljj 
miserable.     Had  Montesquieu  been  acquainted  I 
with  the  state  of  domestic  society  amongst  the  1 
Spaniards  in  America,  or  had  his  writings  been  | 
expressly  addressed  to  tliem,  lie  certainly  wonld  1 
not  have  hazarded  the  opinion,  that  the  morej 
marriage  prevailed,  the  less  the  vice  of  infide>J 
Uty  woidd  appear  amongst  them. 

The  inconsiderate  protection  which  the  poUoel 
extends  to  wives,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  hu*- 1 
bands,  is,  says  the  same  writer,  another  souroftl 
of  evil  in  their  domestic  intercourse.     No  mor-l 
tal  is  more  unhappy  than  a  Creole  whose  wllfel 
is  of  a  jealous,   unruly,  or  peevish  disposition,  f 
If  she  is  tormented  with  jealousy,  she  easilyl 
finds  access  to  the  provisor,  the  curate,  or  anyl 
of  the  magistrates,  who  are  all  disposed  impltJ 
citly  to  believe  whatever  tale  of  reproach  herfl 
malicious  ingenuity  will  be  pleased  to  fabricatii 
against  the  husband.     The  most  usual  subjed 
of  complaint  is,  that  the  gallant  husband  keq 
a  mistress,  or  at  least  squanders  away  his  mff 
ney  in  debauchery,  keeps  his  family  in  penurj^a 
makes   his  wife  unhappy,    offers  violence 
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her  person,  S:c.  &c.  Of  alt  this  ahe  is  not 
required  to  give  any  proof.  She  is  credited 
upon  her  bare  word.  According  to  the  rank 
her  husband  sustains  in  society,  he  is  either 
summoned  to  receive  a  sharp  repriniand,  or  he 
is  immediately  clapped  in  prison  ;  and  there  he 
remains  until  his  wife  condescends  to  a.sk  his 
release.  If  the  husband  complains  of  the  mis- 
demeanor of  his  wife,  she  has  only  to  pretend 
to  be  highly  offended  at  a  charge  which 
amounts  to  an  attack  upon  her  honour,  and 
tlie  poor  husband  is  condemned  to  silence,  to 
teach  him  more  discretion  ;  nay,  he  may  think 
he  lias  made  a  lucky  escape,  if  he  does  not 
undergo  the  punishment  that  was  merited  by 
his  wife. 

The  Creole,  if  married,  he  asserts,  must  not 
undertake  a  jouniey  without  the  express  con- 
sent of  liis  wife,  and  without  providing  for  lier 
subsistence  during  his  absence.  If  he  does 
not  return  precisely  on  the  day  appointed  at 
Mb  departure,  the  magistrates,  on  the  first  ap< 
[ilication  of  the  wife,  orders  the  husband  to 
return  to  his  forlorn  spouse.  Were  he  in  Chili 
or  in  California,  home  he  must  go,  whether  his 
business  be  tinished  or  unfinished  ;  his  wife  has 
spoken  the  word,  and  he  must  comply.  Every 
military  man,  every  officer  of  administration 
or  justice,  if  a  married  man,  leaves  to  his  wife, 
who  does  not  follow  him,  a  proportion  of  his 
pay,  never  less  than  one-third  :  if  he  does  not 
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do  it  with  a  good  grace»  the  treasurer  will  be 
obliging  enough  to  make  a  retention  of  the 
sum. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  many  Creole 
families,  we  may  even  say  the  majority  of 
them,  whose  heads  enjoy  peace  and  happiness, 
setting  in  their  conduct  an  example  of  virtue 
to  their  children. 

This  people  have  such  an  air  of  frankness 
and  candour  in  all  their  transactions^  that,  to 
judge  from  appearances,  one  would  pronounce 
tiiat  there  was  no  country  in  the  world  where 
filial  respect  &  better  established.  Every  morn- 
ing when  they  rise  from  their  bed,  and  every 
evening  before  they  lie  down,  the  children  c^ 
the  Creoles,  whether  rich  or  poor,  crave  and 
receive  upon  their  knees  the  benedicticm  of 
father  and  mother,  and  kiss,  before  they  stand 
up,  the  hand  that  dispenses  it  The  same 
ceremony. is  repeated  during  the  day,  every 
time  that  the  father,  the  mother,  the  unde, 
the  aunt,  or  the  children  return  from  abroad, 
and  enter  the  house.  They  use  likewise,  with 
their  parents,  a  manner  of  speaking  expressive 
of  the  greatest  humility  and  dependance. 
They  honour  them  with  '^  sumerced,"  which 
is  not  customary  in  society.  But  all  these  ho- 
mages, asserts  Depons,  are,  in  general,  merely 
external.  They  flow  less  from  sentiment  than 
custom,  which  has  ranked  them  with  the  eti^ 
quettes  or  ceremonies,-*-an  article  of  manners 


sufficiently  numerous  and  curious  amongst  the 
Creoles  to  demand  our  particular  notice. 


SECTION  IV. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  COLOMBIA. 

'     On  this  important  subject  we  shall  adopt 
the  observations  of  D.  M,  J.   Sanz,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  law,  born  at  Valencia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Venezuela.     This  gentleman,  whose 
excellent  natural  parts,  improved  by  education, 
..elevated  him  above  that  thick  mist  of  prejudice 
vith  which  he  was  surrounded,  was  charged 
I  -by  the  old  government  with  the  task  of  frara- 
J  ing  a  code  of  municipal  laws  for  the  city  of 
{'Caracas. 

'  No  sooner,"  observes  he,  in  his  discourse 

I  ton  public  education,  "  no  sooner  does  the  child 

1  -discover  the  first  feeble  efforts  of  intellect,  than 

I -he  13  sent  to  school,  where  he  leams  to  read 

Itooks  replete  with  ridiculous  and  extravagant 

'  .tales,    frightful   miracles,    and  a   superstitious 

devotion  reduced  to  certain  external  forms,  by 

iwhich  he  is  disciplined  to  hypocrisy  and  impos- 

uture. — Far  from  instructing  him  in  those  pri- 

|*inary  duties,  from  which  all  others  are  derived, 

■  impressing  his  tender  heart  with  a  deep 

lense  of  the  greatness,  the  power,  the  good- 
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ness,  and  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Betng;  ' 
the  Creator  of  all  tilings,  so  as  to  inspire  him 
with  truly  Christian  maxims,  his  father  is  con- 
tented, and  thinks  he  has  discharged  his  duty, 
provided    the    child   knows  certain    forms   of 
prayer  by  rote,  recites  the  rosary,  wears  a  sca- 
piilary,   and  performs  certain  other    external 
acts  of  the  Christian  ritual,  which,  allowing 
them  to  be  in  themselves  good,  pious,  and  de- 
vout, are,  however,  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
make  him  a  good  Christian,  or  a  virtuous  man. 
Instead  of  teacliing  their  children  what  they 
owe  to  God,  to  ihemselves,  and  to  their  neigli-  I 
hours,  they  suffer  them  to  engage  in   every  I 
kind  of  dangerous  amusement,  without  paying  I 
the  smallest   attention   to   the  society  which  | 
they  freijuent.     Instead  of  precepts  of  moral- 
ity, they  inculcate  certain  points  of  pride  andl 
vanity,  which  lead  them  to  abuse  the  privilege*  J 
of  their  birth,  because  they  do  not  know  the  1 
objects  for  which  they  were  conferred.    There  J 
are  few  of  the  youth  of  Caracas  who  do  not  I 
pretend  to  a  pre-eminence  in  rank,  and  foolish*  j 
ly  pride  themselves  in  having  a  grandfather  an 
alferes,  an  uncle  an  alcaide,  a  brother  a  monk, 
or  a  relation  a  priest. 

"  These  failings,  which  arise  entirely  from 
education,  breed  animosities  among  families, 
and  make  the  citizens  deceitful  and  irrationat 
There  can  be  no  sincerity,  peace,  attachment, 
nor  confidence,  in  a  country  where  every  < 
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Jces  it  tlie  object  of  his  particular  study,  to 

;  distinguished  above  others  by  his  birth  and 

Jiity;   where,  instead  of  inspiring  children 

Hth  a  just  emulation  of  tlie  virtues  of  their 

btinguished  countrymen,  and  witli  a  horror 

f  tiie  vices  and  crimes  of  the  wicked,  tliey  are 

lUghtf    or    at    least   hear    nothing  I'roni    the 

Boutlis  of  their  parents,  but,   whether  Peter 

;  not  as  noble  as  Anthony, — that  the  family 

John    has   such  or  such  a  blemish, — that 

■ben  3  marriage  took  place  in  this  famUy,  that  | 

'  Diego  went  into  mourning.     Such  puerile 
conversations    banish    every  manly    sentiment 
from  the  heart,  powerfiilly  influence  manners, 
:reatc  divisions  between  families,   keep  up  a 
rit    of  distrust,    and   break   the   bonds  of 
rity,  wliich  are  the  very  foundation  and  ob- 
ject of  society. 

"  The  system  of  education,"  continues  D, 

•Sanz,  "  is  generally  bad  at  Caracas.     Before  a  | 

^hild  is  yet  able  to  pronounce  his   alphabet  i 

Tvitb  propriety,  to  read  what  he   is  yet   too 

^oung  to  understand,  or  scribble  a  little  with 

3lis  pen,  Ihey  put  into  his  hands  the  grammar 

«j«rf"  Nebrija,  without  considering  that,  unable  to 

^■peak  bis  native  language,  to  read,  write,  or 

^PhlcuUte,  it  is  ridiculous  to  put  him  to  the 

^Tjitin  language,  or  to  make  him  apply  to  the 

study  of  the  sciences  which  are  taught  at  the 

university.    For  the  child  is  exposed  in  society 

I  many  mortitications,  and  even  to  contempt. 


notwuhstanding  the  gratification  his  vanity  nu^ 
receive  from  those  showy  literary  badges  which 
announce  him  a  doctor.  Is  it  not  really  pitiful 
to  see  a  student,  after  becoming  pale  and 
emaciated  by  several  years'  attendance  at  the 
higher  seminaries,  incapable  of  expressing  him- 
self with  precision  in  his  native  language,  of 
writing  a  letter,  or  even  marking  the  accents 
■with  tolerable  correctness  ?" 

"  This  is  a  palpable  evii,  and  requires  no 
proof. — Nay,  what  is  still  more  surprising 
these  scholars  obstinately  contend,  that  to  ac- 
quire a  grammatical  knowledge  of  their  mother 
tongue,  and  to  read  and  write  it  correctly,  is 
but  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  time. 

"  This  precipitation  in  their  studies  arises 
-  from  a  natural  ardour  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  a  want  of  method  to  direct  lU 
.  Boys,  who  have  prematurely  commenced  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language  and  tlie  liberal 
sciences,  before  they  are  taught  their  native 
tongue,  or  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  re> 
turn  with  reluctance,  when  they  are  grown  up, 
to  those  studies  which  they  neglected  in  thi 
youth.  They  fancy  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences  are  contained  in  the  Latin  Grammar 
I^ebrija,  tlie  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  the  Instii 
,tutes  of  Justinian,  the  Curia  Philippica,  am 
eological  writings  of  Gonet  and  Larraga.  11 
^they  can  make  extracts  from  these  works,  say 
.lisplay  the  doctor's  badge,  or  appear  in 
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Ivthe  dress  of  a  priest  or  monk,  they  are  then 
I  •sufficiently  accomplished  for  any  Hne  or  pro- 
Decency,  however,  in  their  opinion, 
^debars  them  from  agricultural  pursuits,  aud 
Lienjoins  them  to  treat  the  mechanical  art3  with 
.sovereign  contempt-     If  they  wear  the  military 
dress,  it  is  merely  out  of  ostentation  :  if  they 
jnake  bad  translations  from  the  French,  they 
I  corrupt  tlic  Spanish  language.     Some  take  up 
Hthc  profession  of  the  law,   merely  to  gain  a 
fi- livelihood ;  others   enter   into   holy  orders    to 
■-acquire  importance ;  and  some  there  arc  who 
Jce  the  vow  of  poverty,  for  the  express  pur- 
se of  being  secured  against  it.    There  is 
-  scarcely  a  person  of  any  distinction  but  pre- 
tends to  be  a  military  officer,  without  having 
paid  any  attention  to  those  qualifications  which 
are  indispensable  for  the  profession  of  arms. 
There  is  not  one,  whether  originally  white,  or 
become  so  by  generation,  who  is  not  ambitious 
of  becoming  a  lawyer,  a  priest,  or  a  monk. 
Those  whose  pretensions  are  not  so  great,  wish 
ait  least  to  be  notaries,  scriveners,  or  clerks,  or 
to  be  attaciied  to  some  religious  community, 
■as  lay-brothers,  pupils,  or  foundlings.     Thus, 
the  fields  are  deserted,  whilst  their  fertility  re- 
proaches our  inactivity.     The  laborious  hus- 
Ijandman  is  an  object  of  contempL      Every 
one  wishes  to  be  a  gentleman,  to  lead  an  idle 
life,  addicted  to  the  frightful  vices  of  luxury, 
gaming,  chicane,  and  calumny.    It  is  thus  that 
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4aw*suits  are  multiplied,  the  wicked  thrive,  the 
.good  are  discouraged,  and  every  thing  goes  to 
wreck. 

'^  It  is  the  want  of  a  cultivated  understand- 
ing which  makes  people  persevere  in  errors  so 
prejudicial  to  their  felicity.  If  they  knew»  that 
no  work  is  more  agreeable  to  God  than  what 
tends  to  the  preservation  of  his  worship,  their 
own  good,  and  that  of  their  neighbours,— the 
prebends  which  are  founded  for  saying  mass, 
the  endowments  made  for  celebrating  the  fes- 
<tivals  of  saints  with  drums  and  boofires,  the 
.  pious  contributions  made  for  ridiculous  proces- 
sions and  noisy  revelry,  the  expenses  incurred 
in  blazoning  their  armorial  ensigns  for  escorts 
and  funeral  pomp,  and  other  liberal  distribu- 
,tions,  which,  notwithstanding  they  are  of  a 
religious  nature,  and  spring  from  the  best  in- 
tentions, yet  are  by  no  means  indispensable, — 
I  say,  the  amount  of  all  those  expenditures 
would  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools,  to 
the  liberal  support  of  good  teachers,  capable  of 
inspiring  youth  betimes  with  religious  and  poli- 
tical maxims.  From  such  a  course  of  educa- 
tion might  be  expected  wise  magistrates,  en- 
lightened citizens,  who,  not  abusing  authority 
in  order  to  flatter  their  passions,  nor  religion 
in  order  to  conceal  their  ignorance  under  the 
veil  of  h)rpocrisy  and  superstition,  nor  power 
nor  riches  in  order  to  oppress  the  poor,  would 
become  the  ornament  of  society,  and  the  active 


promoters  of  public  prosperity.  We  see  con- 
vents and  fraternities,  with  immense  endow- 
[  ments  and  very  rich  images ;  priests  with  pre- 
I  bends  invested  with  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and 
I  forty  thousand  dollars.  Wlig  without  indigna- 
1  tion  cau  behold  in  this  province  all  property 
I  without  exception  subject  to  ecclesiastic  and 
[  monastic  rents,  whilst  not  the  smallest  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers 
^ho  publicly  instruct  the  rising  generation  in 
he  principles  of  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
ess,  and  in  the  duties  which  are  incumbent  on 
bem  as  men  and  as  subjects  ? 

*  The  misfortune  which  arises  from  giving 

^outli  an  education   which   disposes  them  to 

center  into  holy  orders,  is  equally  to  be  lament. 

«2<:1.      The  parents  of  tliose  children  who  do 

Slot  become  priests,  monks,  or  friars,  though 

^hey  have  not   previously  examined  whether 

siature  has  designed  them  for  either  of  these 

'x.-ocations,  feel  themselves  miserably  mortified 

.^a,t    the   disappointment.      Without   any  other 

.^:-eason  or  motive  but  that  they  have  been  bred 

Aju  some  convent,  or  have  in  some  capacity  or 

-^zathcr  served  in  a  church,  they  get  themselves 

'Cisrdained,  or  take  the  vows,  merely  to  gratify 

A-lieir  parents,  or  because  they  cannot  resist  tlie 

"t-Bste  which,  from  the  habits  of  education,  they 

liave  contracted  for  that  kind  of  life.     Thus 

Xhe  number  of  privileged  persons  is  multiplied, 

and   the  rest  of  the  citizens  are  overcliarged 
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^ith  prebends,  fees,  and  rents,  which  are 
founded  for  the  subsistence  of  ecclesiasttcs, 
besides  other  duties  and  contributions,  from 
which  their  profession  is  exempted." 

This  representation,  solely  designed  for  the 
city  of  Caracas,  was  equally  descriptive  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  exhibited  all 
the  characters  of  truth.  The  Revolution  has 
altered  much  of  this ;  and  even  before  the  Re- 
volution, the  hand  which  drew  this  picture  had 
perhaps  given  too  dark  a  colouring  to  the  fea- 
tures. The  motive,  however,  which  prompted 
this  declamation  requires  no  other  explanation 
than  the  information,  that  the  person  who 
speaks  is  a  friend  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
country, — a  man  who  wishes  that  the  li^t  of 
reason,  with  which  he  himself  is  so  eminently 
favoured,  should  dissipate  the  darkness  in 
which  his  countrymen  are  unhappily  involved, 
— a  father  of  a  family,  who  thinks  tliat  the 
most  precious  inheritance  which  can  be  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  another,  is  the 
practice  of  virtue,  a  respect  for  the  depositaries 
of  public  authority,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
the  love  of  industry.  In  order  to  substitute 
wholesome  for  vicious  opinions,  useful  for  bane- 
ful customs,  he  has  painted  abuses  and  preju- 
dices under  the  most  hideous  forms,  tiiat  a 
strong  persuasion  of  the  enormity  of  the  evil 
might  the  more  readily  dispose  to  adopt  a 
remedy. 


How  mud)  the  Republican  Government  has 
done  to  reform  these  abuses,  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  laws. 

I.  Preparatory  Schools. 


The  General  Congress  of  Colombia,  considei^^ 

1st,  That  the  education  of  male  children  in 
preparatory  schools  ought  to  be  as  general  as 
possible,  since  this  is  the  source  and  guide  to 
all  other  human  acquirements  ; — 

2d,  That  as,  without  a  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing,  citizens  cannot  acquire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  obligations  imposed 
upon  them  by  reUgion  and  Christian  morality, 
nor  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  man  in  social 
life,  so  that  they  may  exercise  the  first  worthi- 
ly, and  perform  the  second  faitlifully ;  decree 
the  following : — 
|-     Article  1.  That  there  shall  be  at  least  onft.J 
preparatory  school  in  each  of  the  cities,  town^l 
parishes,  and  villages,  which  sliaU  have  moifkl 
than  one  hundred  inhabitants. 

Article  2.  For  the  endowment,  either  wholly-  ' 
I JM"  in  part,  of  these  preparatory  schools,  it  shall 
I  J}e  recommended  to  the  authorities  and  personB 
T  whom  it  may  concern,  to  take  care  of  and  ap- 
j  -ply,  in  preference,  all  foundations  and  revenues 
l.which  may  have  been  specially  devoted  to  this 
limportant  object. 
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Article  S.  The  cities  and  towns  whicfi  maj 
have  assigned  to  them  domains  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  shall  endow  the  school  with  the 
residue  of  revenue,  after  providing  for  the 
common  expenses. 

Article  t.  In  cities  and  towns,  whose  do- 
mains may  not  suffice,  and  in  parishes  where 
there  is  no  special  foundation  for  the  endowi- 
ment  of  preparatory  schools,  the  inhabitants 
shall  pay.  Tor  this  purpose,  the  chief  judge 
of  the  place  shall  assemble  them,  and  laying 
before  them  the  importance  of  the  said  est*, 
blishment,  shall  invite  them  to  give,  every  one 
according  to  his  ability,  a  certain  sum  pM 
month  :  such  offerings  being  taken  down,  aaA 
a  list  being  made  in  a  legal  form. 

Article  5.  If,  by  this  method,  the  sum  ne- 
cessary for  the  school  be  not  completed,  the 
cabildo  in  the  cities  and  principal  towns  of  th« 
district  and  other  parishes,  the  chief  judge  of 
the  place,  united  to  the  curate  and  three  inha- 
bitants to  be  named,  shall  proceed  to  make  t 
just  and  moderate  assessment  upon  all  the  ioh 
habitants  living  independently,  even  thougk 
they  be  bachelors,  according  to  the  ability  ol 
each  ;  and  taking  into  consideration  for  an  in*- 
creased  quota  of  assessment,  the  number  of  chili> 
dren  to  be  educated,  which  married  men  or  wl» 
dows  may  have.  The  poor  are  excepted  :  tfaetl* 
children  shall  be  educated  gratis.  The  assesg- 
ments  shall  not  be  collected  without  the  aul 


rity  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  shall 
have  power  to  reform  any  injustice  or  unfuir 
,  assessment  which  may  be  complained  of. 

Article   6.     It  shall  be  incumbent  on  the 
chief  judge  of  the  city,  town,  or  village,   to 
demand  personally,  or  by  agents  upon  whom 
he  can  rely,  the  contribution  for  the  prepara- 
tory school,  and  furnish  to  the  master  monthly 
I  Buch   sums  as  may  be  necessary,  without  its 
pbeing  necessary  for  the  said  master  to  apply  to 
f  any  otlier  person. 

Article  ",.  In  the  villages  of  natives,  fonncr- 
'  called  Indians,  the  scliools  shall  be  endowed 
om  the  proceeds  of  the  farms  and  from  the 
produce  of  the  customs,  which  proceeds  shall 
•  verified  according  to  laws  e-\isting  or  to  be 
nade ;  but  if  there  are  inhabitants  in  such  vil- 
9ages,  not  indigenous,  then  such  inhabitants 
shall  pay  for  the  school  in  the  manner  express- 
ed in  preceding  articles. 

Article  8.  The  salary  of  the  masters  shall  be 
^xed  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces ;  and 
^hall  be  proportioned  to  the  population  and 
''^*'ealth  of  the  city,  town,  parish,  or  village ; 
"«:lie  several  districts  providing  a  schooUhouse 
^^nd  other  necessary  articles. 

Article  9.  The  schoolmasters  shall  be  nam- 
■^d  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  out  of 
three  presented  by  the  cahildos,  in  the  chief 
"places  oi  the  district,  and  in  other  places  by 
he  junta,  of  wliom  mention  is  made  in  Ar. 


tide  5.    These  mastera  must  be  exai 

a  commissioD  of  three  individuals,   named  by 

the  municipaHty. 

Article  10.  In  all  cities,  towns,  or  paiishe^ 
in  wliich  are  established  colleges  or  houses  a| 
education,  the  school  shall  be  incorporated  wil4( 
and  form  part  of  such  establishments. 

Article  U.  The  masters  must  at  least  teach" 
their  pupils  reading,  writing,  orthography,  the 
principles  of  arithmetic,  the  dogmas  of  religioff 
and  Cliristian  morality,  together  with  the  right* 
and  obligations  of  man  in  society. 

Article  12.  It  being  of  the  utmost  import^' 
ance  for  the  Repubhc  that  all  its  memberaP 
should  learn  these  principles,  the  judges  of  thff 
several  districts  shall  make  an  exact  list  of  all- 
children  between  tlie  ages  of  six  and  twelve,; 
and  shall  oblige  such  fathers,  as  otherwisd' 
would  not,  (which  is  not  expected),  to  jdace 
their  children  at  school  within  a  month  after* 
they  have  attained  the  age,  or  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  school  in  the  parish.  Thoser 
parents  who  refuse  shall  be  fined  four  dollars  }' 
and  if,  at  the  requisition  of  the  judge,  they  still* 
refuse,  they  shall  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  btf* 
fined  twice  as  much, — both  fines  being  applied* 
to  the  use  of  the  school,  and  the  judge  having 
still  the  power  to  force  them  to  comply  with' 
the  above  dispositions. — Cases  of  poverty,  join- 
ed to  distance  from  the  village,  or  any  othe»' 
impediments,  to  be  considered  by  the  jui 


;red  by  the  judge^j 


the  curate,  and  the  Uiree  inhabitants  named  in 
Article  5. 

Article  13.  The  disposition  of  the  preceding 
article  does  not  deprive  fathers  of  the  power  of  I 
giving  their  children  a  private  education,  or  <^  j 
placing  them  in  the  school  which  they  may 
prefer,  provided  that  they  can  produce  proof  ] 
of  the  same. 

Article  14.  Tiie  method  of  instruction  shalfi  1 
be  uniform  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Repub-  ' 
lie.      For  this  purpose  the  Government  shall 
make  the  necessary  regulations  for  the  manage-' 
ment  and  interior  economy  of  the  schools,  esta- 
blishing in   them    rewards  and  competitions  ^J 
which  regulations  shall  be  laid  before  the  ConvJ 
gresB  at  their  next  meeting,  for  approbation  or*  | 
reform.    Tlie  Government  shall  also  order  to  be . 
composed  and  printed,  such  alphabets,  booka^ 
and  instructions,  as  are  necessary  for  the  unt-. . 
forraity  and  perfection  of  the  schools. 

Article  15,  The  executive  power  is  at  thfij 
f  same  time  authorized  to  estabhsh  schools  in  aHk 
I  the  principal  cities  of  Colombia  upon  the  Lan-q 
I  castrian  plan,  or  system  of  mutual  instruction,,^! 
I  ID  order  that  thence  the  system  may  exteniiT 
I  into  all  the  provinces.     The  necessary  expense! 
I  fiiay  be  provided  for  out  of  the  pubUc  fundsi.l1 
I  reporting  the  same  to  the  Congress. 

Article  16.  The  director  of  the  studies  in  ■ 
I  €ae  schools  which  shall  be  established  in  each 
I  province,  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  nianage- 
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fe.0ie))t  of  all  tbe  details ;  but  the  gaverDora  shi 
Vsuperintcnd  these  establish aients,  takio^  care 
■  •:$hat  tbe  regulations  be  strictly  acted  upon  ;  for 
Vwhich  purpose  himself  personally,  or  persons 
■in  his  coitfidence,  shall  visit  them  from  time  to 
Llime,  and  reform  any  abuses  which  may  hav^ 
Airept  in,  giving  them  all  possible  means  alaf ' 
Libr  perfecting  these  institutions. 

Article  17.  The  education  of  girls  being  of  I 
iqual  importance  for  the  public  happiness,  the 
Kt^xecutivc  power  shall,  either  by  voluntary  con- 
■tiibutions,  as  mentioned  in  Article  4.  or  by 
f  «milar  means,  provide  for  the  foundation  of 
girls'  schools  in  the  chief  places  of  the  districts 
and  parishes,  wherever  the  same  may  be  prac- 
ticable, in  order  that  the  girls  may  acquire  the 
principles  spoken  of  in  Article  11.  and  also 
learn  to  sew  and  to  embroider.    These  schools 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  others; 
and  the  executive  power  shall  propose  to  the 
Congress  such  measures  as  may  appear  likely 
^to  increase  their  number  and  ensure  their  eth 
^4owment.  j 

Let  the  present  be    communicated  to 
^Executive  for  its  execution. 

Given  in  the  palace  of  the  General  Con^ren' 
^pf  Colombia  at  Rosario  de  Ciicuta,  on  the  4d' 
August  1821,    11th  year  of  Independence.—*] 
The  President  of  Congress,  Alexander  Osorit 
—The  deputy  secretary,  Francisco  Soto.— Tl 
feputy  secretary,  Miguel  Santa  Maria. 


( 
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Palace  of  the  Government  of  Colombia  in 

L  ^osarlodeCucutatheGth  August  1821 — 11th, 

—Let  this  be  executed — J.   M.   del  Castillo, 

for  his  Excellency  the  Vice-President  of  the 

r  Republic. — The  Minister  of  the  interior  and  of 

lustice,  Diego  B.  Urbaneja. 

This  decree  was  remitted  to  his  Excellenc)' 
Vice-President  of  Cundinamarca,  by  the 
tfinister  of  the  interior,  under  date  15th  Sep- 
lember.     Its  accomplishment  was  granted. 


II. — Colleges. 
The  General  Congress  of  Colombia,  considef'4 

1st,  That  pubhc  education  is  tlie  fundamen- 
sis  of  a  representative  government,  and 
ne  of  the  first  benefits  which  a  people  ought 
>  derive  from  independence  and  liberty  ; — 
fid.  That  a  good  system  of  education  being . 
JBtablished,  information  ought  to  be  dissem 
Bated  amongst  all  classes,  so  that  each  i 
'^fcecome  acquainted  with  their  respective  dutirt 
^ijid  that  religion  with  public  and  private  mon 
I  ity  may  be  promoted — 
-     Decree  tlie  following  : 

Article  1.     There    shall   he    established 
^■ach  province  of  Colombia,  a  college  or  hou 
cif  education. 

Article  2.  Besides  the  preparatory  school,  * 
tliere  shall  be  at  least  two  professorships  :  one 
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for  Spanish  grammar,  Latin,  and  the  principles 
of  rhetoric ;  the  other,  for  philosophy,  and  those 
branches  of  mathematics  which  may  be  coa- 
sidered  most  useful  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province. 

Article  3.  In  the  colleges  of  such  provinces 
as  can  accomplish  it,  there  shall  hkewise  be  a 
professorship  of  the  dvil,  canon,  natural,  and 
national  law  ;  one  of  dogmatic  theology ;  and 
any  other  professorships  which  the  free  will  of 
the  inhabitants,  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment, may  establish.  Such  studies  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  degrees  in 
the  several  universities,  under  the  regulations 
which  will  be  laid  down. 

Article  4«  The  funds  accessary  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  provincial  colleges,  or  houses 
of  education,  shall  be  raised — 

1st,  From  all  the  chapelries  in  the  several 
provinces  for  the  benefit  of  particular  families, 
and  whose  legal  possessors  shall  be  unknown. 
The  governor  of  the  province,  after  having 
made  the  necessary  inquiries,  shall,  where  the 
chapelries  are  ecclesiastic,  have  recourse  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  in  order  that  it  may 
make  the  application  ;  and  where  they  are  lay, 
to  the  civil  power,  in  order  that  it  may  verify 
the  same.  The  colleges  and  houses  of  educar 
tion  shall,  however,  satisfy  all  such  charges  or 
pensions  as  may  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
chapelries  in  question  by  the  founders. 


9d,  From  the  surplus  of  the  revenues  ax'a- 

iog  Brom  the  domains  of  the  cabildos(commoii( 

x>uiicils  of  the  towns),  after  satisfaction  of  tbe»f 

uma  necessary  for  the  endowments  of  Hchoolft'l 

l^preparatory),  and  otiier  regular,  ordinary, 

■extraordinary  charges. 

3d,  From  the  donations  or  voluntary  subscript  J 
I'tions  of  the  inhabitants  possessing  property*- 
f  tnd  anxious  for  the  education  of  their  children.* 
f  This  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  governors  and 
f  municipal  authorities. 

4th,  From  all  other  funds  which  the  gover- 
f  nors  and  cabildos,  from  their  local  knowledge, 
rfltiay  think  available.  The  opinions  upon  this 
P^int  shall  bo  transmitted,  through  the  compe- 
rtent  authority,  to  the  Supreme  Government 
Pfor  its  approbation. 

Article  5.    To   such  provinces  as  may  not 
I'bave  revenues  sufficient  for  the  estabUshment 
of  the  professorships  spnken  of  in  Article  '■Z. 
the  executive  power  is  authorized  to  grant  en- 
dowments from  the  public  treasury,  whenever 
the  more  preferable  necessities  of  the  war,  and 
of  public  credit,  sliail  permit  the  same,  giving 
an  account  to  the  Congress  for  its  approbation. 
Article  6.  The  colleges  or  houses  of  public 
education  shall  be  established  in  the  provincial 
capitals,  orinsuchotherplacesaa,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  executive  power,  shall  appear  most  con- 
venient, either  on  account  of  central  position. 
L  salubrity  of  climate,  existence  of  proper  build- 
1  ings,  or  the  like. 


Article  7*  The  •execative  shall,  by:  every 
possible  means,  encourage  the  study  of  agri- 
culture, of  commerce,  of  the  mines,  and  of  the 
military  sciences,  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  country. 

Article  8.  The  course  of  study  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  all  the  colleges,  or  houses 
of  education.  The  Government  shall  arrange 
the  same :  and  to  it  also  is  recommended  the 
reformation  of  the  several  constitutions  of  coU 
leges  already  in  existence.  The  Government 
shall  also  make  the  necessary  r^ulations  for  the 
ascertaining,  encouragement,  better  adminis- 
tration, and  preservation  of  the  revenues  and 
buildings  destined  for  public  education:  All 
which  shall  be  laid  before  the  next  Congress. 

Article  9-  The  executive  shall  carry  this 
law  into  effect,  resolving  and  smoothing  such 
doubts  and  difficulties  as  may  present  them* 
selves,  in  order  that  the  studies  may  begin  in 
the  provinces  with  the  least  possible  delay ;— • 
the  next  Congress  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  progress  made  in  this  business. 

Let  this  be  communicated  to  the  executive 
power,  in  order  for  its  due  execution. 

Given  at  the  palace  of  the  General  Congress 
in  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  July  20.  1821. 

The  President  of  Congress,   Jose  Manuc 
Restrepo. 

The  deputy  secretary,  Miguel  Santa  Mari; 

The  deputy  secretary,  Francisco  Soto. 
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Palace  of  tlie  Guverument  of"  Colombia  in 
Rosario  de  CucuU,  August  6.  IS'^l.  Let  tliia 
be  executed— %l.  M.  del  Castillo,  for  his  Ex- 
celleacy  the  Vice-President  ad  interim  of  tbo 
Republic. — The  Minister  for  the  interior  aod 
justice,  Diego  Bautista  L'rbancja. 

III. — Education  of  Gjkls. 

Decree  on  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the 
convents  of  nuns,  for  the  education  of  girls. 
The  Congress  of  Colombia  considering, 
1st,  That  the  education  of  girls  requires  tlie 
particular  protection  of  Government,  that  claaa 
of  society  being  so  numerous  uiid  its  iuHuencQ 
so  great ; 

2il,  Tiiat  as,  iu  the  actual  state  of  war  and 
desolation,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Government 
oi'  the  Republic  should  be  able  to  apply  the 
Hucc«&ary  funds  for  the  schools  or  houses  of  I 
^Bflucation  for  the  girls  ; 

^■hSd,  Lastly,  that  the  Kings  of  Spain,  through  '. 

^Kmilar  motives  aod  through  a, just  and  religioua 

HicJicy,  having  by  a  bull  and  brief  of  the  I'ope^ 

dispatched  to  the  countries  now  comparing  the 

Hepubtic    of  Colombia,  before  tlifir  political 

,Oge,  and  also  lately  a  brief,  inserted  in  the 

of  July  the  8th,  ISW,  in  which  it  is 

lered   tliat    houses    of  education   for  girU 

luld  be  opened  in  all  those  convents  of  nuns 

ibere  it  may  be  thonglit  possible ;  the  Pojic 


having  commissioned  the  most  reverend  arch- 
hishops»  and  reverend  bishops,  and  other  pre- 
lates, to  grant  the  necessary  dispensations  for 
the  establishments  of  schools  and  houses  of 
education— decrees  as  follows : 

Article  1.  Schools  or  houses  for  education 
of  girls  shall  be  established  in  all  the  convents 
of  nuns.  Such  institutions  shall  be  governed 
according  to  the  brief  of  his  Holiness,  inserted 
in  the  Spanish  warrant  of  the  8th  of  July  1816. 

Article  2.  The  executive  power,  in  union 
with  the  most  reverend  archbishops,  and  reve- 
rend bishops,  and  other  prelates  belonging  to 
their  respective  episcopal  dioceses,  from  whom 
the  most  active  co-operation  is  expected,  shall 
proceed  to  the  establishment  of  the  said  schools^ 
overcoming  all  the  difficulties  that  shall  present 
themselves. 

Article  3.  The  executive  power  shall  also 
make  the  necessary  regulations  for  the  econo- 
mical government  of  the  schools  and  houses  of 
education  already  established,  and  of  those 
which  shall  hereafter  be  established  in  the  con- 
vents of  nuns,  in  union  with  the  ordinary 
ecclesiastics,  in  all  in  which  these  ought  to  in- 
terfere. 

Article  4.  In  observance  of  the  brief  of  his 
Holiness,  the  respective  prelates  shall  inform 
the  nuns  of  the  importance  of  the  service  they 
will  render  to  their  country,  by  dedicating 
themselves,  with  that  willingness  and  ardour 


which  is  to  be  expected  from  their  love  for  vir- 
tue and  for  the  public  good,  to  the  education  of 
young  and  grown  up  girls. 

Article  5.  The  regulation  of  which  Article 
3.  treats,  and  the  doubts  which  shall  occur  to 
the  executive  power,  shall  be  laid  before  the 
next  Congress. 

Let  this  be  communicated  to  the  executive 
power,  for  its  execution. 

Given  in  the  palace  of  the  General  Congress 
of  Colombia  in  tlie  city  of  Rosario  de  Cucuta 
on  the  28th  of  July  1821.— The  President  of  tha 
Congress,  Jose  Manuel  Restrepo. — Deputy  se- 
cretary,  Francisco  Soto. — Deputy  secretary,'' 
Miguel  Santa  Maria.  ■ ' 

Let  it  be  executed — Jose  Maria  del  Castillo^j '  1 
for  his  Excellency  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic. — The  Minister  of  the  interior  and 
justice,  Diego  Bautista  Urbaneja. 


SECTION  V. 


STATE  OF  MIND  IN  COLOMBIA. 


The  truth  is,  that  the  Creoles  of  Tierra  Fir- 
nie  possess  a  quick  penetrating  mind.  From 
their  successful  application  in  the  schools,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  acquire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  one  may  judge  that 


nothing  is  wanting  for  the  improvement  of  their 
disposuition,  but  a  direction  towards  ofayects, 
the  knowledge  of  which  |;epds  to  open  the  un* 
derstanding,  form  the  judgment,  and  adorn  the 
mind.  Till  the  present  period,  the  education, 
of  the  Spanish  Creoles  partook  of  those  national 
prejudices,  which  inspired  contempt  for  every 
thing  that  did  not  originate  amongst  themselves. 
They  were  fully  persuaded,  that  tiiere  existed 
no  just  sentiments,  no  solid  principles,  nor 
sound  morality,  but  amongst  the  Spaniards,  and 
consequently  that  they  would  incur  a  loss  by  a 
mixture  of  their  own  productions  with  those  of 
foreign  nations.  But  a  happy  revolution  of 
opinion  is  now  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplish- 
ed, and  every  thing  announces,  that  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  will  exhibit  to  the  astonish- 
ed world  the  spectacle  of  a  moral  amelioraticm, 
achieved  by  the  increased  energy  of  the  na- 
tional wisdom,  in  consequence  of  the  admission 
of  whatever  is  useful  in  the  principles  of  other 
nations.  Indeed  all  the  Creole  youth,  fuUy^ 
sensible  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  education,, 
apply  with  avidity  to  the  reading  of  foreigm. 
books,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  domestic  in- 
struction. Among  these,  very  few  are  to  be 
seen  who  do  not,  with  the  aid  alone  of  a  dic- 
tionary, make  shift  to  translate  Englbh  and 
French,  and  use  every  exertion  to  speak  them 
both,  but  particularly  the  former.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent agreed,  that  commerce  contains  a  theory 
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srthy  of  being  atteoded  to  than  it  has 
1  among  tliera.  They  begin  to  be  less 
ashamed  of  studying  its  regulations,  and  even 
of  pursuing  it  as  an  occupation.  Their  cxtra< 
vagant  passion  tor  distinction  is  the  only  preju- 
dice which  seems  to  maintain  its  ground ;  but 
that  in  its  turn  will  naturally  yield  to  the  pro- 
gress of  reason. 

The  report  of  Humboldt  on  this  subject  is 
very  important.  "  We  Iiad  great  cause,  says 
he,  of  SHtisfuction  in  the  reception  we  met  with 
from  afl  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  I  feel  it  a 
duty  to  cite  the  noble  hospitality  exercised  to- 
wards US  by  the  chief  of  the  government,  M, 
de  Guevara  Vasconzelos,  then  Captain-general 
of  the  province  of  Venezuela. — Although  I  had 
the  advantage,  which  few  Spaniards  have  shar- 
ed with  me,  of  having  successively  visited  Cara- 
cas, the  Havannah,  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  Quito, 
Lima,  and  Mexico,  and  of  having  been  con- 
nected in  these  six  capitals  of  Spanish  America 
with  men  of  all  ranks,  I  shall  not  venture  to 
decide  on  the  various  degrees  of  civilization 
which  society  has  attained  in  the  diflerent  colo- 
nies. It  is  easier  to  indicate  the  different  shades 
of  national  improvement,  and  the  point  toward 
whch  the  unfolding  of  the  intellect  tends  in  pre- 
ference, than  to  compare  and  class  things  that 
cannot  be  investigated  under  (he  same  point  of 
ppeared  to  me,  that  a  strong  tcn- 
rd  the  study  of  the  sciences  prevail- 
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ed  at  Mexico  and  Santa  F6  de  Bogota ;  more 
taste  for  literature,  and  whatever  can  charm  an 
ardent  and  lively  imagination,  at  Quito  and 
Lima ;  more  accurate  notions  of  the  political 
relations  of  countries,  and  more  enlarged  views 
on  the  state  of  colonies  and  their  mother-coun- 
tries, at  tlie  Havannah  and  Caracas.      The 
numerous    communications   with   commercial 
Europe,  and  with  that  sea  of  the  West  Indies 
which  we  have  described  as  a  Mediterranean 
with  many  outlets,  have  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  society  in  the  is- 
land of  Cuba,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Vene- 
zuela.    Civilization  has,  in  no  other  part  of 
Spanish  America,  assumed  a  more  European 
physiognomy.    The  great  number  of  Indian 
cultivators  who  inhabit  Mexico  and  the  inte- 
rior of  New  Grenada,  have  impressed  a  pecu- 
liar, I  might  almost  say  an  exotic  character, 
on  those  vast  countries.     Notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  the  black  population,  we  seem  to 
be  nearer  Cadiz  and  the  United  States  at  Ca^ 
racas  and  the  Havannah,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  New  World. 

'^  Caracas  being  situate  on  the  continent,  and 
its  population  less  mutable  than  that  of  the 
islands,  the  national  manners  have  been  better 
preserved  than  at  the  Havannah.  Society  does 
not  present  very  animated  and  varied  pleasures; 
but  that  feeling  of  comfort  is  experienced  in 
domestic  life,  which  leads  to  uniform  cheerful 
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ness  and  cordiality,  united  with  politeaees  of 
manners.  There  exists  at  Caracas,  as  in  every 
place  where  a  great  change  in  the  ideas  is  pre- 
paring, two  races  of  men,  we  might  say  two 
distinct  generatious  ;  one,  of  which  but  a  small 
number  remains,  preserves  a  strong  attachment 
for  ancient  customs,  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
moderation  in  tlieir  desires.  Tliey  live  only  in 
the  images  of  the  past.  America  appears  to 
them  a  property  conquered  by  their  ancestors. 
Abhorring  what  is  called  the  enlightened  state 
of  the  age,  tliey  carefully  preserve  hereditary 
prejudices  as  a  part  of  their  patrimony.  The 
other  class,  less  occupied  even  by  the  present 
than  by  the  future,  have  a  propensity,  often  ill 
judged,  for  new  habits  and  ideas.  When  this 
tendency  is  allied  to  the  love  of  solid  instruc- 
tion, restrained  and  guided  by  a  strong  and  en- 
lightened reason,  its  effects  become  beneficial 
to  society.  I  knew  at  Caracas,  among  the  se- 
cond generation,  several  men  equally  distin- 
guished by  their  taste  for  study,  the  mildness 
of  their  manners,  and  the  elevation  of  their  sen- 
timents. I  have  also  known  men,  who,  dis- 
daining all  that  is  excellent  in  the  character, 
the  literature,  and  the  arts  of  the  Spaniards, 
have  lost  their  national  individuality,  without 
hating  acquired  from  their  connexions  with 
foreigners  any  just  ideas  of  tlie  real  bases  of 
happiness  and  social  order. 

"  Since  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  corpora- 
'  tion  spirit  and  municipal  habits  having  passed 
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from  the  mother-country  to  the  colonies,  hiettl 
take  a  pleasure  at  Cumana,  and  in  other  com.  I 
mercial  (owns  of  Ticrra  Firme,  in  exaggerating  1 
the  pretensions  to  nobility  of  the  most  illus-  J 
irious  families  of  Caracas,  known  by  the  name  J 
bf  Los  Mantnanos.  I  am  ignorant  in  what  i 
hianner  these  pretensions  were  formerly  mani- 
fested ;  bnt  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  progress  j 
of  knowledge,  and  the  change  effected  in  man- 
ners, have  gradually  and  pretty  generally  des-  I 
troyed  whatever  is  offensive  in  those  distinc-  j 
tions  among  the  whites.  In  all  the  colonjiei  j 
tliere  exist  two  kinds  of  nobility.  One  iscotft-  | 
posed  of  the  Creoles,  whose  ancestors  have^ 
very  recently  filled  great  stations  in  America. 
Their  prerogatives  are  partly  founded  on  the  , 
distinction  they  enjoy  in  the  mother-coimtry  ;  J 
and  they  imagine  they  can  retain  them  beyond  | 
the  sea,  whatever  may  be  the  date  of  their  I 
settlement  in  the  colonies.  The  other  nobility  J 
has  more  of  an  American  cast.  It  is  compos-  J 
ed  of  the  descendants  of  the  Conqnistadores,  1 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  Spaniards  who  served  in  J 
the  army  at  the  time  of  the  first  conquest.  I 
Among  the  warriors  who  fought  with  Cortex  J 
Losada,  and  Pizarro,  several  belonged  to  the  1 
most  distinguished  families  of  the  peninsula  j  J 
others,  born  in  the  inferior  classes  of  tht  j 
people,  have  illustrated  their  names  by  that  j 
chivalrous  spirit  which  prevailed  at  the  begin- 1 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century.    I  have  els 


here  observed,  that  in  the  record  of  thoHe 
ties  of  religious  and  military  enthusiasm,  we 
ipd,  ainon^  the  followers  of  the  great  cuptaiiis, 
my  simple,  virtuous,  and  generous  charac- 
,  who  reprobratcd  the  cruelties  that  stained 
!  glory  of  the  Spanish  name,  but  who,  con- 
Tounded  in  the  mass,  have  not  escaped  the 
general  proscription.  The  name  of  Conquista- 
dorcB  remains  the  more  odious,  as  t^e  greater 
number  of  them,  after  having  outraged  peace- 
ful nations,  and  lived  in  the  midst  of  opulence, 
did  not  experience  toward  tlie  end  of  their 
career,  those  long  misfortunes  which  appease 
the  hatred  of  mankind,  and  sometimes  soften 
the  severity  of  the  historian. 

"  But  it  is  not  only  tlie  progress  of  ideas,  and 

the  conflict  between  two  classes  of  different 

origin,  which  have  induced  the  privileged  casts 

to  abandon  their  pretensions,   or  at  least  to 

conceal   them  carefully.      Aristocracy  in   the 

Spanish  colonies  has  a  counterpoise  of  another 

^kind,  and  of  which  the  action  becomes  every 

^Bjiy  more  powerful.     A  sentiment  of  equality 

^^pong  the  whites,  has  penetrated  every  bosom.. 

^^Vherever  men  of  colour  are  cither  considered 

^B  slaves,   or  as  having   been    enfranchised, 

^Bniat  constitutes  nobility  is  hereditary  liberty, 

— ^the  proud  boast  of  having  never  reckoned 

«niong   ancestors  any  but  freemen.     In   the 

Colonies,  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  the   real 

*>adge  of  nobility.    In  Mexico  as  well  as  Peru, 
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I  (,«t  Caracas  as  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  a  bare*! 
■4^oted  fellow  is  often  licard  exclaiming,  "  Dom-^ 
i,,that  rich  wlilte  man  think  himself  whiter  than 
|J[am?"     The  population  which  Europe  pours 
[  linto  America  being  very  considerable,  it  may 
I  .easily  be  supposed,  that  the  axiom,   "  every 
Y^rhite  man  is  noble,"  *'  todo  bianco  es  cabaU 
j  iero,"  must  singularly  wound  the  pretensions ' 
fif  a  great  number  of  ancient  and  illustrious 
European  families.     But  we  may  obser\e  far-  i 
that  the  truth  of  this  axiom  has  long 
L  vBince  been  recognized  in  Spain,  among  a  people 
'  justly  celebrated  for  probity,   industry,   and , 
national  spirit     Every  Biscayan  calls  himselfj 
coble ;  and,  there  being  a  greater  number  of] 
Biscayans  in  America  and  the  Fhihppine  Isl- 
ands, than  in  the  Peninsula,  the  whites  of  this 
race  have  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
propagate  in  the  colonies  the  system  of  equali^ 
among  all  men,  whose  blood  has  not  been  ci 
taminated  by  tlie  African  race. 

"Moreover,  the  countries  of  which  the  inha- 
bitants, even  without  a  representative  govern- 
,  ,  ment,  or  any  institution  of  peerage,  annex  so 
linuch  importance  to  genealogy  and  the   a< 
vantages  of  birth,  are  not  always  those  whi 
*,the  aristocracy  of  famiUes  is  the  most  offensive.* 
liWe  should  seek  in  vain  among  the  natives 
LSpanish    origin,    that  cold  and  assuming 

»which    the   character   of  modern    civilization 
I  jseems  to  have  rendered  more  common  in  tlie 
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rest  of  Europe.  Conviviality,  candour,  and  a 
great  simplicity  of  maniiera,  unite  the  different 
classes  of  aociety  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  in 
the  mother-country.  We  might  even  venture 
to  say,  that  the  expressions  of  vanity  and  self, 
love  are  less  offensive,  when  tliey  retain  some- 
thing of  simplicity  and  frankness. 

'*  I  found,  says  he,  in  several  tamilies  at  Ca- 
racas a  tasle  for  instruction,  a  knowledge  of  the  ' 
masterpieces  of  French  and  ItaHan  literature, 
and  a  particular  predilection  for  music,  which 
is  cultivated  with  success,  and  which,  as  it 
always    happens    in    the    pursuit   of  the   fine 
arts,  serves  to  bring  the  diiferent  classes  of- 
society  nearer  to  each  other.     The  mathema-   i 
tical  sciences,  drawing,  painting,  cannot  here 
boast  of  any  of  those  establishments,  with  which 
royal  munificence,  and  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the 
inhabitanfK,   have   enriched  Mexico.     In  the 
midst  of  the  marvels  of  nature,  so  rich  in  pro- 
ductions, no  person  on  this  coast  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  plants  and  minerals.     In  a  con- 
vent of  St  Francis  alone,  I  met  witli  a  respect, 
able  old  gentleman,   Fatlier  Puerto,  Mho  cal- 
culated the  almanack  for  all  the  provinces  of  ■ 
VcDezucta,   and  who  possessed  some  precise  i 
ideas  on  the  state  of  modern  astronomy.     Our    ' 
instruments   interested   him  deeply,   and  one 
day  our  house  was  filled  witli  all  the  monks  of 
St  Francis,  begging  to  sec  a  dipping-needle. 

Iie  curiosity  that  dwells  on  physical  pheno. 
VOL.  I.  L  e 
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meoa  is  augmented  in  countries  undennined 
by  volcanic  fires,  and  in  a  climate  whore  nature 
is  at  once  so  overwhelming,  and  so  m3nrtenoual3r 
agitated. 

'^  When  we  remember,  that  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America  newspapers  are  pub* 
lished  in  small  towns  not  exceeding  three  thou* 
sand  inhabitants,  we  may  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that  Caracas,  with  a  population  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  souls,  possessed  no  printing-o£Boe  be* 
fore  1806;  for  we  cannot  give  this  name  to 
the  presses,  which  served  only  from  year  to 
year  to  print  a  few  pages  of  an  almanack,  or 
the  pastoral  letter  of  a  bishop.  The  number 
of  those  who  feel  the  want  of  reading  is  not 
very  considerable,  even  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
most  advanced  in  civilization;  but  it  would 
be  unjust  to  attribute  to  the  colonists  what  was 
the  effect  of  a  jealous  poUcy.  A  Frenchman, 
M.  Delpeche,  allied  to  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able families  in  the  country,  that  of  the  Mon- 
tillas,  has  the  merit  of  having  first  established 
a  printing-office  at  Caracas.  It  appears  suffi- 
ciently extraordinary  in  modem  times,  to  see 
an  establishment  of  this  kind,  affording  the 
greatest  means  of  communication  between  men, 
follow,  and  not  precede,  a  political  revolution^ 

In  a  country  that  presents  such  enchanting 
views,  and  at  a  period  when,  notwithstanding 
some  symptoms  of  popular  commotions,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  seem  only  to 
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diteet  their  thov^ts  toward  physical  objects, 
the  fertility  of  the  year,  the  long  drought,  or 
the  conflict  of  the  two  winds  Petare  and  Catia, 
I  believed  that  I  should  find  many  persons 
well  acquainted  with  the  lofty  surrounding 
mountains.  My  expectations,  however,  were 
not  realized :  we  could  not  discover  at  Caracas 
a  single  person  who  had  visited  the  summit  of 
the  Sitla.  The  hunters  do  not  climb  so  high 
on  the  ridges  of  mountains  j  and  no  journeys 
are  undertaken  in  these  countries  to  gather 
alpine  plants,  to  carry  a  barometer  to  an  elevat- 
ed spot,  or  to  examine  the  nature  of  rocks. 
Accustomed  to  a  uniform  and  domestic  life, 
tliey  dread  fatigue,  and  sudden  changes  erf' 
climate.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  live  not  to 
enjoy  life,  but  only  to  prolong  its  duration." 

The  laws  ordained  by  the  republic  will  tend 
greatly,  and  we  doubt  not  speedily,  to  amelio- 
rate these  circumstances.     The  tbllowing  will 
I  have  a  primary  and  powerful  operation. 

Law  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 


The  General  Congress  of  Colombia, 

Wishing  to  carry  into  effect  what  is 
[  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  Article  150.  by 
I  which  the  preciousright  of  writing,  printing,  and 
I  publishing  his  thoughts  is  guaranteed  to  every 
I  inan — a  prerogative  as  natural  to  him  as  tiie 
I  &culty  of  speaking ;  and  considering  that  the 
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important  objects  of  this  liberty  would  be  de-* 
feated  by  the  abuses  resulting  from  it,  if  not 
secured  by  fixed  and  determined  rules }  have 
decreed,  and  do  decree  as  follows :— * 

Section  I. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  of 
the  qicali/ications  of  its  abuses. 

Article  1.  Every  Colombian  has  the  right 
and  liberty  to  print  and  publish  his  thoughts, 
without  any  previous  censure. 

Article  2.  The  Holy  Scriptures  shall  not  be 
printed  without  a  license  from  the  ordinary 
ecclesiastic. 

Article  3.  The  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the^ 
press  is  a  crime  which  shall  be  judged  and 
punished  according  to  the  following  article. 

Article  4.  This  liberty  is  infringed;  1^/, 
When  any  books  contrary  to  the  established 
dogmas  of  the  Catholic  religion  are  published ; 
which  writings  shall  be  qualified  with  the  tenn 
of  subversive: — 2(/,  By  publishing  writings  tend- 
ing to  excite  rebellion,  or  to  disturb  public 
tranquillity,  which  shall  be  denoted  by  that 
of  seditious  :— *3fl^  By  publishing  any  writings 
offensive  to  morality  or  public  decorum ;  which 
shall  be  qualified  under  the  title  of  obscene, 
or  contrary  to  good  morals ; — 4/A,  and  lastly. 
By  pubUshing  writings  tending  to  injure  the 
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good  name  or  reputation  of  any  one,  attack-^ 
ing  his  private  character ;  which  shall  be  quali-* 
fied  by  the  term  of  defamatory  libels. 

Article  5.  The  terms  of  qualification  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  classified 
into  first,  second,  or  'third  degree ;  according 
to  the  degree  of  gravity  of  the  abuse  in  ques- 
tion. 

Article  6.  No  other  qualifications  shall  be 
made  use  of,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever, 
than  those  expressed  in  the  preceding  articles ; 
and  when  the  judges  do  not  think  any  of  the 
above  qualifications  applicable  to  the  work,  they 
shall  then  make  use  of  the  following  formula, 
—"Acquitted.*' 

Article  7*  In  the  case  of  an  author  or  editor 
publishing  a  defamatory  libel,  he  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  the  punishment  established  by 
this  law,  though  he  may  offer  to  prove  the  truth 
<^  the  imputation  :  the  injured  party  has  also 
the  liberty  to  bring  an  action  before  the  com- 
petent tribunals  against  the  offender. 

Article  8.  No  writings  in  which  the  faults 
committed  by  public  functionaries  are  detected, 
with  respect  to  their  capacities,  or  want  df 
activity  and  exactness  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  shall  be  considered  as  defamatory. 
But  if  in  the  writing  any  crimes  compromising 
the  honour  or  probity  of  a  corporation,  or  that 
of  a  public  functionary,  be  imputed  to  eith^ 
of  them,  with  such  false  accusations  as  are  sub^ 
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ject  to  positive  punishment,  the  author  creditor 
of  them,  if  accused,  shall  be  bound  to  make 
good  his  imputations,  under  pain  of  having  his 
writing  pronounced  a  defiunatory  libel. 

Section  II. 
Of  Punishments  corresponding  to  abuses. 

Article  9-  The  author  or  editor  of  a  writing 
qualified  under  the  head  of  subversive.  In  the 
first  degree,  shall  be  punished  with  six  months' 
imprisonment,  and  be  fined  three  hundred 
dollars :  The  author  of  a  writing  subversive, 
in  the  second  degree,  with  four  months'  im- 
prisonment, and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  doUars : 
The  author  of  a  writing  subversive,  in  the  third . 
degree,  with  two  months'  imprisonment,  and 
a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars.  This  resolution 
does  not  lessen  the  faculty,  which  on  such 
matters  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  power. 

Article  10.  The  same  punishments  assigned 
against  authors  or  editors  for  subversive  writ- 
ings, shall  be  implied  to  the  authors  or  editors 
of  writings  which  are  seditious,  according  to 
their  respective  d^rees ;  the  delinquent  being 
abo  subject  to  be  tried  and  punished  according 
to  the  common  law,  if,  by  the  publication  of 
meh  writing,  any  rebellion,  w  disturbance  of 
priiHc  tranquilUtv,  has  been  the  consequence 
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Article  11.  The  author  or  editor  of  a  writing 
I  which  is  obscene,  or  contrary  to  good  tnorais, 
tall  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  if  in 
Fthe  first  degree;  tliree  hundred,  if  in  the  se- 
cond J  and  a  hundred  and  fifty,  if  in  the  third : 
aud  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  pay  this  fine, 
he  shall  be  imprisoned,  according  to  the  degrees 
qualified,  eighteen,  twelve,  or  ten  months. 
Article  12.  The  author  or  editor  of  a  writ- 

■  fag  quahfied  under  the  title  of  defamatory  libel, 
Aail  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars,  in  the 
first  degree,  and  be  imprisoned  for  three 
months;  in  the  second,  he  shall  pay  a  hundred 
dollars,  and  sutler  two  months'  imprisonment ; 
and  in  the  third,  he  shall  pay  fifty  dollars,  and 
suffer  one  month's  imprisonment.  The  author 
or  editor  who  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  this  fine, 
shall  have  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  doubled. 
Article  13.  Besides  the  penalties  specified 
ia  the  preceding  articles,  all  the  copies  declared 
to  be  comprised  in  any  of  the  qualifications  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  section  of  this  law,  and  re- 
maining for  sale,  shall  be  seized.  Those  persons 
who  shall  return  the  copies  bought  before  the 
conviction,  shall  be  paid  the  same  price  that 
^ey  originally  cost,  by  the  person  convicted. 

Article  14..  But  if  the  censured  writing  be  a 

work  estimable  in  itself,  and  if  the  censure  fall 

only  on  certain  expressions,  so  that  they  might 

b&   very  easily  distinguished  and  erased,   the 

Juries  shall  in  this  case  specify  the  wor^s,  the 
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phrases,  or  the  pages  which  contain  them,  and 
the  copies  shall  be  returned  to  the  par^  ih'^ 
terested,  after  the  usual  expurgations  by  the 
judge. 

Section  III. 
On  the  Responsibility  of  Persons. 

Article  15.  The  author  or  editor  of  a  writing 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  abuses  committed 
against  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and,  to  that 
end,  either  of  them  shall  sign  the  original  copy, 
which  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

Article  16.  The  printer  shall  remain  subject 
to  the  same  responsibility  as  the  author  or  edi- 
tor ;  and  the  law  shall  consider  him  as  such  in 
the  following  cases : — Ist^  When  the  printer,  if 
required  legally  to  present  the  original  copy 
signed  by  the  editor  or  author,  does  not  com- 
ply with  it ; — 2d^  When  the  printer,  called 
upon  by  the  proper  authorities  to  disclose  the 
place  of  abode  of  either  the  author  or  editor, 
shall  not  chuse  to  do  it ;  or  when,  if  required, 
he  do  not  name  a  person  of  property  willing  to 
be  security  for  the  author  or  editor  of  the  work  j 
in  which  two  cases  the  trial  shall  commence 
against  the  printer,  in  order  that  the  ends  of 
justice  may  not  be  defeated. 

Article  tiy.  The  printers  shall  be  obUged  to 
put  their  names  and  surnames  to  the  printed 


copies,  and  also  the  place  and  year  wlien  the 
writing  was  printed.  Invitation  letters,  cards, 
and  the  like,  are  excepted.  Defect  in  any  of 
these  requisites  shall  be  punished  as  the  abso- 
lute omission  of  them. 

Article  18.  The  printers  of  those  works  or 
writings  in  which  any  of  the  above  requisites 
may  be  wanting,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dol- 
lars as  a  fine  ;  but  if  the  writings  have  under- 
gone any  of  the  qualifications  specified  in  the 
first  section  of  this  law,  then  the  printer  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  dollars. 

Article  19.  Whosoever  shall  sell,  publish,  or 
circulate  one  or  more  copies  of  any  censured 
writing,  already  qualified  as  above,  shall  sufier 
the  same  penalty  as  the  author  or  editor  of  the 
said  writing. 

Section  IV. 

Of  the  Method  qfproceeding  in  these  Trials. 

Article  SO.  The  crimes  qualified  as  abuses  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  except  those  comprised' 
under  the  denomination  of  defamatory  libels, 
produce  popular  action,  and  therefore  any  Co- 
lombian has  the  right  to  bring  before  the  com- 
petent tribunal  those  writings  which  he  shall 
judge  as  subversive,  seditious,  obscene,  or  con- 
trary to  good  morals. 

Article  Si.  The  faculty  of  accusitig  such 
writings  belongs  more  especially  to  the  attorney 
and  solicitor-general. 


ArtideSS.  In  die  cases  of  defamatory  libels, 
none  but  ihe  parties  concerned  shall  Imve  the 
power  to  accuse. 

Article  S3.  TtieaccasaticmsofrachwritaigB 
shall  be  presented  or  sent  to  one  of  the  AlcaL- 
des  Ordinaiios  of  the  bead  of  a  districl^  that  he 
oiEjr  impannel  the  juries  as  Moh  as  posBible^ 
according'  to  the  metbod  whidi  will  be  esta* 
biished  in  ihe  following  articles. 

Artide  S4c  Four-and-twenty  petsonis  diatt 
bier  dected  by  plurality  of  votet  every  year^ 
within  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  month  of 
January,  in  the  Ayuntamiento  of  the  canton, 
where  there  is  a  printing-office,  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  juries. 

Article  S5.  To  exerdse  this  charge,  it  wilt 
be  required  to  have  the  rights  of  dtizen,  t» 
have  attained  their  majority,  (fixed  at  twenty- 
five  years),  to  reside  in  the  district  or  canton, 
and  to  have  a  trade  or  a  property  well  known, 
which  enables  them  to  maintain  themsdves 
without  depending  for  their  subsistence  on  any 
one. 

Artide  36.  Persons  ex^cising  any  dvil  or 
ecdesiastical  jurisdicti(»i^  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  jurymen,  neither  shall  the  chief 
military  commandei^  nor  the  secretaries  of 
public  offices  or  their  clerks. 

Article  S7.  No  citizen  shall  be  permitted  to 
excuse  himself  from  this  charge,  unless  he  be 
prevented  by  some  physical  or  moral  defect, 
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which  the  Ayuntamiento  shall  iletermiiiej  anil 
in  such  a  case  they  shall  elect  another  in  faift> 
room. 

Article  28.  If  a  juryman  should  not  assist  at 
the  trial  after  being  twice  apprized  of  it  by  the ' 
judge  of  the  cause,  without  showing  cause  or 
legal  impediment  for  it,  the  judge  shall  impose 
upon  him  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars, 
nor  exceeding  twenty-five ;  which  sum  may  be 
doubled  for  a  second  offence. 

Article  S9.  Afler  the  accusation  of  a  writ- 
ing, the  Alcalde  Ordinario  before  whom  it  has 
been  made,  or  to  whom  it  has  been  directed, 
shall  proceed  with  a  Regidor,  or  the  secretary 
of  the  Ayuntamiento,  to  draw  lots  for  seven  ■ 
out  of  four-and-twenty  billets,  containing  the 
names  of  the  jurymen.  This  being  done,  the 
names  of  the  jurymen  drawn  shall  be  registered 
into  a  book  destined  for  this  purpose. 

Article  30.  After  this,  the  jurymen  shall  be 
convoked  and  examined  by  the  judge  of  the 
cause,  to  see  whether  any  of  them  has  any  legal  ■ 
impediment  that  may  prevent  him  from  acting*' 
as  such. 

Article  31.  The  legal  impediments,  in  these 
trials,  shall  be  no  other  than  the  being  an  ac- 
complice,— the  being  an  avowed  enemy,— re- 
lationship to  the  fourth  degree  of  eivil  consan- 
guinit)',  or  second  of  affinity,  with  either  the 
ac^cuser,  or  with  the  author  or  editor,  if  his 
name  be  ascertained. 


Article  32,  If  one  or  more  of  the  seveh  jiny- 
nien  should  be  declared  incapable,  according  ta 
the  impediments  stated  in  the  preceding  article, 
the  judge  who  has  convoked  them  shall  draw 
lots  for  as  many  as  are  incapable,  observing  tbe 
same  method  as  in  Articles  29  and  SO. 

Article  3d.  The  fitness  of  the  seven  jurymea 
being  once  ascertained,  the  judge  of  die  cause 
shall  administer  to  them  the  following  oath  :--^ 
**  Do  you  swear  to  discharge  faithfully  the 
function  now  intrusted  to  you,  deciding' with 
justice  and  impartiality  whether  ther€  is  ground 
or  not  to  proceed  legally  against  the  denounced 
writing  now  before  your  eyes?*' — "  Yes,  we 
swear.**  "  If  you  act  so,  God  will  reward 
you :  if  not,  he  will  call  you  to  an  account" 

Article  34.  After  this,  the  judge  or  alcalde 
shall  retire,  and  the  seven  jurymen  remain  by 
themselves  to  examine  the  writing,  the  subject 
of  accusation ;  and,  after  having  conversed  on 
the  subject  among  themselves,  they  shall  de- 
clare, by  an  absolute  plurality  of  votes,  whe- 
ther  there  are,  or  are  no  grounds  to  proceed  to 
trial ;  making  use  of  no  other  form  but  that. 

Article  35.  This  declaration  being  once: 
made,  it  shall  at  that  moment  be  registered  ii 
a  book  destined  for  that  purpose,  and  likewu 
at  the  end  of  the  same  accusation,  signed  hy^m 
the  seven  jurymen ;  and  the  foreman  of  theinrs 
shall  present  it  to  the  alcalde  who  has  conv< 
ed  them. 
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Article  36.  If  the  declaration  be  conceived 
in  these  tenns»— **  There  are  no  grounds .  to 
proceed  to  trial,''  the  alcalde  shall  then  tnms- 
mit  to  the  accuser  the  accusation  with  the 
above  declaration,  and  all  further  proceedings 
shall  thereby •  cease. 

Article  37*  If  the  declaration  be  conceived 
in  these  terms,-—**  There  are  grounds  to  pro- 
ceed to  trial,'*  the  alcalde  shall  then  take  the 
necessary  precautions  to  suspend  the  sale  of 
those  copies  which  exist  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  or  seller,  imposing  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  two  months'  imprisonment  on 
either  of  them  who  shall  fail  in  the  truth  of  the 
account  he  shall  give  of  the  number  of  existing 
cqiies,  or  if  he  should  sell  any  of  the  copies 
after  these  proceedings. 

Article  38.    The  judge  shall  proceed  also 
to  the  search  of  the  person  upon  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility falls,  according  to  what  has  been 
ordained  in  the  3d  article  of  this  law.     But  no 
authority  ^all  oblige  any  one  to  disclose  the 
name  of  the  editor  or  author  of  the  writings 
before  the  jurymen  have  declared  that  **  There 
are  grounds  to  proceed  to  trial."    All  proceed- 
ings contrary  to  what  is  here  established,  shall 
be   considered  and  punished  as  an   attempt 
against  individual  security,  and  the  officer  or 
authority  who  does  it  shall  be  deposed  from 
his  power  or  his  office- 
Article  39.  If  the  declaration — "  There  are 
grounds  to  proceed  to  trial,"  were  to  fall  on  a 


pirnting  accused  as  seditious,  the  judg«  riiall 
I  havG   the    persou    responsible  arrested ;    but, 
I  jrfiould  tJie  accusation  be  for  any  of  the  oUier  i 
I  tfiiuses  mcntioQed  in  the  first  section  of  thisl 
P  law,  then  the  judge  shall  only  require  a  sui 
cient  security  or  bail  to  bind  him  to  appa 
when  called  upon  his  trial ;  and,  should  he  no) 
be  able  to  find  security  or  bail,  tlien  he  i 
also  be  put  under  arrest. 

Article  40.  Having  once  proceeded  >o  fai; 
the  judge  of  the  cause  shall  draw  lots  for  seve 
billets  out  of  those  which  remained  in  the  I 
for  jurymen,  observing  tlie  same  method  as  i 
the  first  drawing  of  lots,  and  also  re^sterii^ 
the  names  of  the  seven  jurymen  drawn. 

Article  41.  The  fitness  of  those  seveu  jury- 
men  shall  be  examined  by  the  judge  of  the 
cause,  observing  to  this  effect  what  has  already 
been  prescribedin  the  30tli,  Slst,  and3Sd  artir 
cles. 

Article  42.  The  judge  of  the  cause  shall  af- 
terwards send  to  the  responsible  person,  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  tiie  accusation  made  against  his 
writing,  that  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
prepare  his  defence  verbally  or  by  writing,  with 
a  copy  of  the  list  of  the  seven  jurymen,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  reject,  if  he  likes,  in  the  term 
of  four-and-twenty  hours,  four  out  of  the  seven 
jurymen,  witJiout  being  obUged  to  state  the 
cause  of  his  rejection. 

Article  43.  In  the  case  of  a  rejection,  (he 
Judge  of  the  cause  ^lall  draw  lots  for  as  many 
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as  have  been  rejected ;  and  their  titness  once 
ascertained,  no  further  rejectton  shall  take 
place. 

Article  44.  The  number  of  the  seven  jury- 
men  being  completed,  the  judge  shall  send 
them  notice  to  appear  in  the  place  appointed 
for  the  trial,  and  the  following  oath  shall  be 
administered  to  them  by  the  judge  before 
commencing  the  trial : — "  Do  you  swear  to 
discharge  faithfully  and  honourably  the  trust 
confided  to  you,  deciding  with  justice  and  im- 
partiality, and  according  to  the  best  of  your 
abilities,  whetlier  or  not  Uie  writing  now  be- 
fore you  be  subject  to  any  of  the  qualifications 
expressed  in  the  Ist  article  of  the  Law  on  tii« 
Liberty  of  the  Press?" — "  Yes,  we  swear." — 
'*  If  you  do  act  so,"  &c. 

Article  45.  The  trial  shall  take  place  ia 
open  conrt ;  and  both  the  defendant  and  his 
friends  shall  be  permitted  to  assist  at  it. 

Article  46.  In  the  same  manner,  the  attor- 
ney and  solicitor.general,  or  :iny  other  who  acts 
as  accuser,  eitlier  by  himself,  or  by  proxy, 
shall  be  able  to  assist  and  speak  ;  the  defcn. 
dant  having  the  right  to  reply  to  the  accuser, 
after  this  last  has  spoken  in  support  of  hii 
charge. 

Article  -ly-  Afterwards  the  judge  of  the 
<au3e,  if  he  be  a  barrister, — if  not,  one  nomi- 
_^ated  by  him,  shall  recapitulate  the  whole  trial, 
I  inform  the  jury  as  to  the  law  on  the  sub- 


ject,  to  enable  them  to  judge  .the  better  of  the 
case ;  after  which  they  shall  retire  to  aa.adjoin-! 
ing  room  to  consult  respecting  it ;  and.  they 
shall  on  the  spot  qualify  the  writing  acoocdtng 
to  what  is  prescribed  in  the  first  section  of  this 
law. 

Article  48.  The  unanimous,  votes  of  six 
shall  be  required  to  convict  the  author  or 
editor  of  a  writing,  and  two  shall  be  sufficient 
to  acquit  him.  But  once  a  writing  is  qualified 
under  any  of  the  denominations  .qsedfied  in 
the  4th  article  of  this  law,  the  de^^ree  belmig- 
ing  to  it  shall  be  assigned  by  plurality  of  votes. 
In  cases  where  the  votes  shall  be  equal,  the 
decision  shall  be  in  favour  of  die  defendant 

Article  49*  That  done,  the  juiymen  shall 
return  to  the  court,  and  the  foreman  shall 
place  in  the  judge's  hands  the  qualificatimi  of 
the  work,  signed  by  them  all. 

Article  50.   After  having  read  it  aloud, 
the  decision  be  **  Acquitted,''  the  judge  shall 
make  use  of  the  following  form :— *'  All  th< 
forms  of  the  law  having  been  observed  in  this 
trial,  and  the  jury  having  judged  by  the  for- 
mula of '*  Acquitted,"  the  writing  entitled ^     -^^ 

denounced  on  such  a  day,  by  such  an  authoiCi^iO- 
rity  or  person,  the  law  acquits  N . . . .,  the  perar  ^r- 
son  responsible  for  the  said  writing ;  and  i  ^    in 
consequence  of  it  I  order,  that  he  be  imm^  .me- 
diately set  at  liberty,  or  withdraw  his  securi^t^^fy 
or  bail,  without  any  damage  or  prejudice  thi 
by  resulting  to  his  good  name  and  reputatioi 
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Aftide  51.  The  judge  shall  carry  into  efibct 
what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  article 
without  a  moment's  detention ;  and  any  act 
ccmtraiy  to  this  shall  be  punished  as  a  crime 
of  detention,  or  arbitrary  proceeding. 

Article  52.  If  any  of  the  qualifications  spe* 
cified  in  article  the  4th  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Hirritingy  then  the  judge  shall  make  use  of 
the  following  form : — ^'  All  the  forms  of  the  law 
having  been  observed  in  this  trial,  and  the  jury 

having  qualified  with  the  denomination  of 

the  writing  entitled ......  denounced  on  such 

a  day,  by  such  an  authority  or  person,  the  law 
condemns  N  •  •  • .,  the  person  responsible  for 
the  said  writing,  to  the  penalty ....  Specified 

in  such  article ;  and  in  consequence  of  tliat, 
I  order  that  the  said  be  carried  into  effect." 

Article  53.  This  being  over,  the  trial  shall 
be  considered  as  completed ;  and  the  judge  shall 
proceed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  by  putting 
into  the  hands  of  both  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  legal  copies  of  the  sentence. 

Article  54.  The  fees  for  the  judge  of  the 
cause,  notary,  and  other  costs  of  tihe  trial,  shall 
be  ptud,  according  to  the  arancel,  (certain  regu- 
lations), by  the  person  declared  guilty ;  but  if 
he  should  be  acquitted,  and  the  trial  be  for  a 
de&matory  libel,  then  the  costs  shall  be  paid 
by  the  accuser.  In  all  other  cases,  the  costs 
shall  be  paid  from  the  fund  created  from  tlie 
fines  resulting  from  this  law ;  which  fund  ought 
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ject,  to  enable  them  to  judge  the  better  of  the 
case ;  after  which  they  shall  neUre  to  aa.adjoiD-i 
iDg  room  to  consult  respecting  it;  and  they 
shall  on  the  spot  qualify  the  writing  accofding 
to  what  is  prescribed  in  the  first  section  of  Ihis 
law. 

Article  48.  The  unanimous  votes  of.  six 
shall  be  required  to  convict  the  author  or 
editor  of  a  writing,  and  two  shall  be  sufficient 
to  acquit  him.  But  once  a  writing  is  qualified 
under  any  of  the  denominations  specified  in 
the  4th  article  of  this  law,  the  de^^ree  belong- 
ing to  it  shall  be  assigned  by  plurality  of  votes. 
In  cases  where  the  votes  shall  be  equal,  the 
decision  shall  be  in  favour  of  the  defendant. 

Article  49*  That  done,  the  jurymen  shall 
return  to  the  court,  and  the  foreman  shall 
place  in  the  judge's  hands  the  qualification  of 
the  work,  signed  by  them  all. 

Article  50.  After  having  read  it  aloud,  if 
the  decision  be  **  Acquitted,''  the  judge  shall 
make  use  of  the  following  form :— "  All  the 
forms  of  the  law  having  been  observed  in  tliis 
trial,  and  the  jury  having  judged  by  the  for-. 
mula  of"  Acquitted,"  the  writing  entitled . . . .  .^ 
denounced  on  such  a  day,  by  such  an  autho- 
rity or  person,  the  law  acquits  N  •  •  • .,  the  per- 
son responsible  for  the  said  writing;  and  in 
consequence  of  it  I  order,  that  he  be  imme- 
diately set  at  liberty,  or  withdraw  his  security 
or  bail,  without  any  damage  or  prejudice  theref 
by  resulting  to  his  good  name  and  reputation." 
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Aftide  51.  The  judge  shall  carry  into  effect 
v^hat  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  article 
without  a  moment's  detention ;  and  any  act 
contrary  to  this  shall  be  punished  as  a  crime 
of  detention,  or  arbitrary  proceeding. 

Article  52.  If  any  of  the  qualifications  spe* 
cified  in  article  the  4th  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Writing,  then  the  judge  shall  make  use  of 
the  following  form : — "  All  the  forms  of  the  law 
having  been  observed  in  this  trial,  and  the  jury 
having  qu^ified  with  the  denomination  of .... « 

the  writing  entitled ......  denounced  on  such 

a  day,  by  such  an  authority  or  person,  the  law 
condemns  N  •  .  • .,  the  person  responsible  for 
the  said  writing,  to  the  penalty ...  *  Specified 
in  such  article ;  and  in  consequence  of  that, 
I  order  that  the  said  be  carried  into  effect." 

Article  53.  This  being  over,  the  trial  shall 
be  considered  as  completed ;  and  the  judge  shall 
proceed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  by  putting 
into  the  hands  of  both  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  legal  copies  of  the  sentence. 

Article  54.  The  fees  for  the  judge  of  the 
cause,  notary,  and  other  costs  of  the  trial,  shall 
be  pbid,  according  to  the  arancel,  (certain  regu- 
lations), by  the  person  declared  guilty }  but  if 
he  should  be  acquitted,  and  the  trial  be  for  a 
defamatory  libel,  then  the  costs  shall  be  paid 
by  the  accuser.  In  all  other  tases,  the  costs 
shall  be  paid  from  the  fund  created  from  the 
fines  resulting  from  this  law ;  which  fund  ought 

VOL.  I.  F  f 
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cte^artments. — The  secretary  of  the  interior, 
Vergara,  remains  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  this  order — F.  P,  Santander. 


SECTION  VI. 


RELIGION. 


The  religion  of  Colombia  is  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholic:  but  the  Inquisition  is  abolished;  no 
undue  restraints  are  imposed ;  and  every  form 
of  worship  is  tolerated^ 

Abolition  of  the  Hoh/  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  General  Congress  of  Colombia,  consider- 
ing that  one  of  its  first  duties  is  to  maintain  in 
all  its  purity  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as 
ode  of  the  most  sacred  rights  belon^ng  to 
citizens,  and  which  has  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  support  of  order,  morality,  an 
public  tranquillity,  decrees  as  follows  : 

Article  1.  The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition^ 
likewise  called  the  Holy  Ofiice,  shall  be  abolish- 
ed for  ever ;  it  shall  never  again^be  established  : 
and  the  properties  belonging  to  it  shall  be  a 
plied  to  the  increase  of  the  public  treasury. 

Article  2.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  de^'- 
clared,  that  the  most  reverend  archbishops,  anc/ 


prerend  bishops,  or  their  vicars,  have  resumed 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  (purely  on  spi- 
Stial  matters),  which  the  establishment  of  the 
quisition  had  deprived  them  of;  and  that  the, 
jognizance  in  causes  concerning  matters  of 
faith,  and  tlie  power  of  imposing  penalties  ac-, 
cording  to  the  canons  and  ecclesiastical  laws, 
belongs  now  to  them ;  always  excepting  the 
appeals  to  the  civil  tribunals  as  established  by 

^bArticIe  3.  Proceedings  in  snch  causes  can 
Hb  instituted   only  against    Roman  CathoUcs 
bom  in  Colombia,  against  their  children,  and 
ogaiiist  those  foreigners  who,  Iiaving  settled  in 
Colombia,  shall  have  inscribed  their  names  in 
^■B  parochial  registers  as  the  Catholics  of  the 
HpUntry ;    but  never  against  those  foreigners 
wTio  shall  come  to  reside  temporarily  or  pei-- 
petually  'among  us,   nor  against  their  descen- 
dants, who  shall  not  be  molested  in  any  way. 
^■^recting  Uieir  creed;  provided  they  do  not 
Hperfere  in  matters  concerning  tbe  Catholic 
^religion. — In  contravention  of  which  the  pre- 
lates and  ordinary  ecclesiastics  shall  inibrm  tbe 
respective  judges,  that  they  may  apply  the  ne- 
cessary remedy. 

Article  I-.  In  all  affairs  and  causes  relating 
^  the  external  discipline  of  the  church,  such 
\i  the  prohibition  ot  books  and  the  like,  tbe 
frogativcs  of  the  civil  power  shall  reraaiu  un- 
pclied,  the  same  as  all  those  belonging  to  the 
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Sttpreme  Government,  ad  such,  and  as  protec- 
tor of  the  church  of  Colombia. 

Let  this  be  commuoicated  to  the  eiceciitive 
power,  for  its  execiltion. 
'■  Given  at  the  palace  of  the  General  GoiigrasB 
of  Colombia  iii  Rosario  de  Clicuta,  the  Clit 
August  IMl,  llthyearof  Independence^r^The 
Pfesident  of  the  Congress,  D.  Miguel  FeAn, 


SECTION  VII. 

STATE  OF  MANNERS  IN  COLOMBIA. 

To  explain  the  manners  of  the  Spaniards 
b6th  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  no  consider* 
ation  is  perhaps  of  so  much  consequence,  as 
that,  though  possessing  many  noble  qualities, 
they  are  equally  remarkable  for  slow,  if  not 
indolent,  caution ;  and  for  minute,  if  not 
tedious,  observation. 

This  natural  caution  and  slowness,  charac -s 

terizes  most  of  their  actions.  These  are  ge-— ^- 
nerally  conducted  with  that  kind  of  timidity  "^gK 
which  is  called  prudence.  They  leave  littl 
.  or  nothing  to  chance.  Hence  it  happens,  thai 
their  successes  never  excite  astonishment,  no 
their  reverses  despondency.  If  they  do  not 
amass  rapid  fortunes,  their  ruin  is  neitl^r  fre^ 
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^eent  nor  precipitate.  It  is  true,  ambition 
woyld  not  be  satisfied  with  such  moderate 
maxiais  of  conduct  They  have,  however,  an 
iiir  of  philosophy^  which,  if  it  be  not  intimately 
allied  with,  at  least  gives  them  the  appearance 
flf  wisdom ;  and  we  cannot  deny,  that,  to  the 
citissen,  this  presents  the  advantage  of  preserv- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  his  own  breast,  and  to 
ibe  state,  assurance  of  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment 

With  the  same  disposition  is  perhaps  more 
remotely  allied,  the  custom  of  the  siesta  or  nap 
which  they  take  after  dinner.  There  is  not  a 
aiogle  individual  in  the  former  Spanish  settle- 
ments, who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  appropriating 
twOf  three,  or  sometimes  four  hours  of  his  time 
«very  day  to  sleep,  be  his  repast  heavy  or  light. 
T0  deprive  him  of  this  indulgence,  would 
prove  as  painful  to  him  as  to  be  deprived  of 
his  nightly  repose.  Those  who  are  most  en- 
gaged in  tl}e  throng  and  bustle  of  business, 
take  care  to  make  such  arrangements  of  their 
time  as  not  to  interfere  with  that  of  the  nap. 
It  is,  however,  fair  to  remark,  that,  as  it*  this 
singular  habit  arose  no  less  from  the  nature  of 
the  climate  than  that  of  the  inhabitants,  stran- 
gera  seldom  pass  a  year  there  without  contract- 
ing it. 

A  less  praiseworthy  habit  arises  out  of  both 
the  dispositions  of  mind  which  we  have  des- 
cribed. 
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It  iis  a  long  time  since  most  other  natioQs 
considered  the  troublesome  laws  of  etiquette 
as  objects  of  ridicule.  The  Creoles  still  enter- 
tain as  much  respect  for  them  as  we  did  a 
century  ago.  Whoever  violates  them,  passes 
amongst  them  for  an  ill-bred,  unmannerly 
person,  **  por*  hombre  sin  trato/'  Their  laws, 
Uowever,  are  so  amazingly  numerous^  that 
without  meaning  any  harm,  one  may  happen 
to  miss  some  of  them.  Woe  to  him  whose 
memory  is  so  treacherous,  for  he  has  tittle 
mercy  to  expect  on  that  head ! 

All  Spaniards,  and  in  imitation  of  them,  all 
who  express  themselves  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, make  use  of  the  third  person  of  the  verb 
instead  of  the  second ;  the  "  you**  is  used  only 
m  the  second  person  plural,  and  in  sermons 
and  public  discourses.     In  conversation,  they 
Salute  with  "  your  grace,"  "  vuestra  merced,' 
which,  by  contraction,  is  pronounced  "  usted.^ 
'The  canons,  &c.  have,  in  conversation  bxh 
'writing,  the  title  of  "  your  lordship,**  " 
sennoria,**  which  is  pronounced  "  ousia.**  Th( 
bishop  has  the  title  of  **  sennoria  ilustrisima.*' 

With  "  senor**  they  honour  every  person  indis 

criminately,  except  in  public  acts,  in  whidi^^ 
tSiat  distinction  is  reserved  for  those  who  hav^^ 
the  title  of  "  lordship."     The  "  don**  at  pre — 
sent  is  given  to  every  white  who  makes  a  toler^ 
illly  decent  appearance. 
'     The  stranger  who  arjrives,  as  well  as  the 
person  who  returns  home  after  a  long  absence^ 
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must  wait  for  the  compliment  of  a  visit.  In 
their  turn,  they  visit  only  those  who  did  them 
the  honour  of  calling  upon  them,  excepting 
their  superiors,  who  likewise  frequently  make 
the  first  advance.  This  duty  is  performed 
either  personally  or  by  writing,  or  even  by  a 
simple  message.  Not  to  be  apprized  of  the 
arrival  of  a  stranger,  or  the  return  of  tJie  ab- 
sent, is  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  etiquette, 
which  establishes  between  the  person  who 
should  pay  and  the  person  who  should  receive 
the  visit,  a  coldness  which  may  sometimes  bor- 
der upon  enmity.  The  impression  made  by 
such  an  oversight  is  not  to  be  easily  effiiced. 

The  rules  of  civility  are  violated  when  a 
person  changes  his  place  of  residence  without 
giving  intimation  of  it  to  all  the  neighbours  of 
the  house  he  leaves,  as  well  as  to  those  amongst 
whom  lie  is  going.  This  notice  is  commonly 
given  by  a  circular  card,  in  which  they  express 
to  the  former,  the  regret  which  they  feel  in 
removing  from  a  place  whose  neighbourhood 
has  always  been  so  agreeable  to  them,  inform- 
ing them,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  transfer 
their  residence  to  such  a  house,  and  will  be 
always  ready  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  attention  is  paid :  to  the  lat- 
ter, they  speak  of  the  pleasure  they  anticipate 
from  fixing  their  abode  amongst  such  honour- 
able  neighbours,  and  beg  to  be  permitted  to 
kc  a  tender  of  their  services.    A  satisfjtctory 


answer  or  personal  vuit  is  punctually  Fxpected 
from  every  neighbour;  in  tailure  of  wliicli,  thv 
fautilieii  do  not  live  on  the  fbotin^^  of  friends. 

When  a  marriage  takes  place,  the  panics 
concexned  advise  all  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances of  the  connexion  which  they  have  just 
tbmied.  Tliis  coram nnication  is  made  either 
by  the  joint  visit  of  the  bridegroom  and  his 
father-in-law,  or  by  cards,  in  which  the  youug 
couple  testify  their  wai'mest  attachment  to  the 
interest  of  the  person  addressed. — The  same 
ibrmality  is  observed  on  the  birtli  of  a  child. 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  ushered  into  tJie  world, 
the  father  informs  all  his  neighbours  tJtat  his 
6|>onse  has  blessed  him  with  an  accession  to  ht$ 
family,  and  that  the  young  guest  is  another 
added  to  the  number  of  those  servants  who  are 
always  ready  to  receive  the  commands  of  the 
person  who  is  thus  informed  of  the  event.  Alt 
these  intimations  are  repaid  with  visits,  other- 
wise a  very  serious  misunderatanding  may  be  . 
the  consequence.  M 

It  is  deemed  a  trespass  against  the  rules  oM 
decency  to  neglect  visiting  any  acquaintance 
who  is  coniiued  to  the  house  on  account  of  tn- 
(lisposition,  whether  dangerous  or  slight.  The 
convalescent,  in  retuni,  thinks  it  a  sacked  duty 
to  devote  his  first  visits  abroad  to  the  persoa 
who  has  honoured  him  with  these  marks  of  j 
attention. 

All  Creoles  of  either  sex  who  rank  above  the, 
common,  on  the  festival  of  their  tutelar  saint,  1 
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receive  visits  from  all  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaiatanccs,  but  particularly  from  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  them,  or  who  have  an  iti- 
tercst  in  conciliating  their  favour.  There  is 
such  a  continual  resort  to  their  houses  on  such 
occasions,  as  exactly  resembles  our  ancient 
visits  on  new-year's  day.  As  the  host  is  not 
always  visible,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  know 
tllose  who  discharge  this  duty,  they  place  in 
the  corridor,  or  parlour,  a  table  covered  with 
tapestry,  upon  which  they  leave  an  ink-stand, 
and  pen  and  paper.  Every  visitant  is  obliged 
to  write  his  name  upon  the  list,  which  becomes 
a  proof  of  the  attention  and  esteem  of  those 
whose  names  are  enrolled.  These  visits  are 
most  convenient,  as  they  do  not  require  to  be 
returned  till  the  days  of  the  like  festivals  of  the 
respective  visitants.  They  must  then  be  re- 
membered. 

Good  breeding  among  the  Creoles  requires, 
that  the  visitant,  before  going  into  the  house, 
make  some  ncMse  at  the  door,  in  order  to  give 
notice  to  the  family  of  his  arrival,  and  tliat  he 
should  not  advance  a  step  farther  till  lie  recei^'es 
permission  from  within.  The  silence  of  thu 
person  who  would  go  in  without  any  ceremony, 
would  be  liable  to  a  very  unfavourable  con- 
struction.  He  would  be  suspected  of  the  nule 
intention  of  coming  on  the  family  by  surprise, 
W  overliearing  their  conversation  before  hid 

Kval  was  disco\'ered. 
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TKe  ladies  never  get  up  to  receive  any  visiu 
i  whatever.  If  they  are  in  tlieir  apartojenU 
f  nrhen  a  visit  is  announced,  tliey  do  not  permit 
the  door  of  the  cliamber,  where  the  visitant  is 
to  be  introduced,  to  be  opened  till  tUey  are 
seated  on  tlieir  sofas,  and  think  tiieniselves  in 
the  attitude  proper  for  receiving  company. 
This  custom  is  rigidly  adhered  to,  without  re- 
spect to  rank,  sex,  or  intimacy. 

The  ladies  never  visit  one  another  without 
giving  previous  notice.  They  send  early  in 
the  morning  a  recado  or  message,  to  ask  per- 
mission to  pay  their  visit.  These  visits  always 
take  place  in  the  afternoon,  from  five  o'cloclji 
till  night,  or  from  the  time  the  bell  rings  fof 
the  Angelus,  or  evening  prayer,  till  eigbtj 
o'clock.  The  gentlemen  rarely  accompany  thft' 
ladies  upon  these  occasions.  They  go  without 
any  escort,  attended  only  by  two  or  three  ser» 
vant  girls,  dressed  in  black  petticoats  and  whita 
mantles. 

According  to  the  law  of  etiquette,  one  miud 
appear  munificent  to  the  person  with  whom  bo 
converses.  If  you  tell  a  Creole,  that  he  has 
tine  watch,  a  fine  diamond,  a  fine  cane,  a  fii 
sword,  a  fine  coat,  he  always  replies,  '*  Yes,  si^ 
at  your  service  ;"  making  a  movement  as  if  b^ 
would  give  it  you.  In  the  same  way  he  act4 
when  his  house,  his  children,  or  his  lady  is  the 
subject  of  conversation  :  "  all  these,"  says  the 
Creole,  in  the  same  phraseology,  "  all  tiu^ 
are  yours,  sir,  who  admire  them." 
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The  costume  of  etiquette,  for  Visits  as  well 
ds  festivals,  is  taffeta,  satin,  or  cut  velvet  cotft 
and  breeches.  Cloth  is  neVer  used,  unless  the 
person  is  in  mourning ;  and  then,  to  make  it 
appear  more  sumptuous,  it  is  adorned  with  rich 
embroidery.  The  waistcoat  must  be  of  gold 
tissue,  or  at  least  of  silk  covered  with  embroi- 
dery;-  the  hat  cocked^  This  attire  would  still 
signify  nothing,  if  it  were  not  accompanied 
with  a  silter,  or,  in  case  the  person  is  rich,  a 
gold-hilted  sword. 

It  is  natural,  that  in  a  country  where  com- 
pliments flow  in  full  tide,  frankness  should  be 
comparatively  at  a  lower  ebb ;  for  men  who 
have  composed  for  themselves  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  all  intercourse,  public  and 
private ;  who  see  one  another,  not  merely  out 
of  friendship,  but  formality,  must  occasionally 
discover  a  spirit  differing  from  that  of  harmony, 
union,  and  benevolence.    They  are  apt  to  live 
in  a  distant  unsocial  manner ;  and  when  they 
do  make  any  approaches,  they  are  as  likely  to 
be  actuated  by  motives  of  policy  as  by  those  of 
cordial  attachment.     In  a  community  where 
the  intercourse  of  life  is  conducted  upon  prin- 
ciples of  formality  and  outward  show,  many  of 
those  advantages  must  be  unenjoyed  which  are 
-attached  to  the  social  and  civilized  state.     To 
this  defect  in  the  manners  of  the  Creoles,  may 
perhaps  be  attributed   that  propensity  which 
they  sometimes  discover  to  lodge  criminal  ine- 
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formations  against  one  another;  tiboac  which 
respect  smuggling  being  the  only  ones  repro- 
bated by  public  opinion. 

Among  the  Spaniards  in  America,  we  adidom 
aee^  as  in  Europe,  a  company  of  young  ladies 
assemble  in  order  to  amuse  themselves  with  in- 
Docent  diversions,  by  which  means  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  of  contracting  friendships 
and  acquaintance  at  an  early  period,  which  fre- 
quently last  for  the  remaind^  of  their  lives. 
£ven  the  young  men  are  observed  to  associate 
little  in  parties  of  pleasure. 

The  want  of  free  communication  and  friendly 
attachment,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  a  secret 
jealousy,  which  is  provoked  by  (Jbe  prosperity 
of  another,   but  which  policy  takes  care  to      ^ 
conceal.   An  indirect  or  unguarded  speech,  an     .fl-i 
equivocal  expressioui  with  regard  to  the  snti-   — ^ 
quity  of  his  family,  his  nobility,  or  the  nature 
of  titles,  may  excite  the  Creole  to  anger,  and 
has  even  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  some  a 
of  revenge.    He,  indeed,  bears  merriment 
patiently  at  his  own  expense  than  that  of  hisf  ^ia 
ancestors.    As  soon  as  he  finds  himsdf  grossl}^^ 4ly 
o0ended  on  those  very  delicate  points,  he  hag-jg^ias 
recourse  to  law.    The  duel,  condemned  b^^iAy 
sound  reason^  and  proscribed  by  the  laws  of  alCtfea// 
governments,  yet  every- where  ridiculously  su] 
ported  by  public  opinion,  except  in  the  fbrmi 
Spanish  dominions,  is  never  employed  amonc^  ^ 
the  Creoles  to  atone  for  injuries.     When 
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rupture  has  once  taken  place,  they  are  fre- 
quently indisposed  to  a  sincere  reconciliation, 
or  generously  to  consign  tlie  offence  to  oblivion. 
It  aometimes  indeed  happens,  that  v^hen  a 
Creole  has  vowed  hatred  against  any  one,  it  is 
for  life ;  and,  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  cause  which  has  excited  his  resentment,  it 
may  be  transmitted  with  more  or  less  violence 
to  auooeeding  generations. 

Although  this  vindictive  disposition  does  not 
impel  them  to  any  sanguinary  measures,  it 
keeps  them  engaged  in  vexatious  law-suits,  by 
which  they  beccHne  a  prey  to  the  harpies  of  a 
pitrfession,  which,  with  all  the  subtilty  of  chi- 
cane, make  it  their  object  to  multiply  litigious 
pleadings,  perplex  the  simplest  causes,  and  pro-' 
tract  the  decisions  of  justice,  in  order  to  involve 
their  clients  in  greater  expenses.  Accordingly 
''  there  is  not,'*  as  Depons  asserts,  *'  a  country 
io  the  world  which  abounds  so  much  in  law^ 
suits,  as  Spanish  America.'' 

Lavaysse,  coinciding  in  the  same  <^inion, 
flays,  **  It  is  not  that  Nature  has  refused  to  the 
Creoles  of  the  Spanish  colonies  the  gifls  of  the 
lead  and  heart ;  they  have,  in  general,  a  great 
dbal  of  wit  and  penetration,  and  foreigners  ac- 
knowledge their  integrity  in  commercial  afikirs ; 
iNit  among  themselves  tliere  reigns  a  spirit  of 
«uspicsoa,  jealousy,  and  etiquette,  which  [^occa^ 
wmalbfj  he  should  have  said]  banishes  cordia- 
lity from  their  societies.     They  scarcely  speak 
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of  any  thing  but  law-suits,  while  the  ocdcmiea 
swarm  with  barristers  and  attomies.  These 
two  professions  are  almost  the  only  careers  left 
open  to  the  ambition  of  the  Creole  youth,  who 
show  too  great  a  propensity  for  tlie  subtilties 
of  legal  chicanery.'' 

Thus  the  characteristic  dispositions  of  the 
Creoles,  which  we  mentioned  at  the  beginning, 
have  unhappy  as  well  as  happy  effects;  and 
this,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  national  cha- 
racter. 

One  of  the  best  traits  in  the  Creole  character 
is  hospitality.     In  the  former  Spanish  colonies 
this  is  such^  that  the  European  who  arrives, 
without  recommendation  or  pecuniary  means, 
is  almost  sure  of  finding  assistance,  if  he  land 
in  any  port  on  account  of  sickness.    The  Cata- 
lans, the  Gallicians,  and  the  Biscayans,  have 
the  most  frequent  intercourse  wit}!  America. 
They  there  form,  as  it  were,  three  distinct  cor — 
porations,  which  exercise  a  remarkable  influ — 
ence  over  the  morals,  the  industry,  and  com- 
merce of  the  colonies.     The  poorest  inhabitant^ 
of  Siges  or  Vigo  is  sure  of  being  received  into 
the  house  of  a  Catalan  or  Gallician  pulpero  o' 
retail  dealer,  whether  he  arrives  at  Chili,  or 
the  Philippine  Islands.      Humboldt  says— ->'* 
have  seen  the  most  affecting  instances  of  th 
attentions  rendered  to  unknown  persons  du 
ing  whole  years,  and  always  without  a  murmuKii-ir. 
It  has  been  said,  that  hospitality  was  easy  to 
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;ercise(l  in  a  happy  climate,  where  food  is  in 
leiity,  where  the  native  plants  yield  salutary 
ledies,  and  where  the  sick  man,  reposing  ui>| 
hammock,  finds  under  a  shed  all  the  shelt«z  ^ 
of  which  he  stands  in  need.  .But  should  ^ 
consider  as  of  little  vaUie  the  embarrassment 
caused  in  a  family  by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger, 
fhose  character  is  unknown  ?  Can  we  be  per- 
litted  to  forget  those  marks  of  tender  com]»as- 
ion,  those  cndeaj'ing  attentions  of  the  female 
part  of  the  household,  that  untired  patiencfrl 
which  never  relaxes  during  a  long  and  painful  "^ 
recovery  ?  It  has  been  remarked,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  very  populous  towns,  hospi- 
tality has  not  yet  perceptibly  diminished  since 
6rst  establishment  of  the  Spanish  colonists 
the  New  World.     It  is  distressing  to  think, 
lat  this  change  will  take  place,  when  popula- 
ion  and  colonial  industry  shall  Iiave  made  more 
ipid  progress." 

The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  manners  of 
le  Negroes  in  Colombia,  says — "  When,  on 
tlesccnding  the  river,  we  drew  near  some  plan- 
tations, or  charas,  we  saw  bonfires  kindled  by 
the  Negi'oes ;  u  ligiit  and  undulating  smoke 
rose  to  the  tops  of  the  palm-trees,  and  gave  a 
reddish  colour  to  the  disk  of  the  moon.  It  was 
on  a  Sunday  night ;  and  the  Negroes  were 
dancing  to  the  noisy  and  monotonous  music  of 
the  guitar.  The  people  of  Airjca,  of  Negro 
ice,  have  an  inexUaiistible  store  of  activity  and 
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gaiety  in  their  character.  After  hHving  passed 
through  the  painful  labours  of  the  week»  the 
NegroeS)  on  days  of  festival,  prefer  the  sounds 
of  music,  and  the  dance,  to  liatless  sleep.  Let 
us  not  blame  this  mixture  of  carelessneBS  and 
levity,  ivhich  softens  the  bitterness  of  a  life  full 
of  pains  and  sorrows !"— A  liberal  govemmrat 
happily  has  dispelled  these. 

In  the  preceding,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the 
succeeding  remarks,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
Depons,  whose  asperities  we  have  in  many  in- 
stances softened. 


SECTION  VIII. 

MANNERS  AT  CARACAS  IN  PARTICULAR. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Caracas  is  ^^  ^  u 
divided  between  Whites,  Negroes,  and  a  very  "v^t) 
few  Indians.  The  first  form  nearly  the  fourth^dL^tl 
of  the  whole ;  the  Negroes  a  third ;  the  Indian^.«KJBJ 
a  twentieth ;  and  the  freed  persons  the  rest. 

The  Whites  are  either  planters,  merchants^ss^jts, 
military  men,  priests,  monks,  or  employed  it^M:    in 
the  administration  of  justice  or  finance.    J^%^     A 
Spaniard  or  Creole,  how  poor  soever  he  ma^.0^4/ 
be,  too  often  thinks  himself  disgraced  to  ow 
his  subsistence  to  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  or 
hardness  of  his  hands. 
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I  Oi"  tlic  Europeans  wlio  arc  in  this  city,  llie 
iovince  of  Catalonia,  and  tliat  of  Biscay,  are 
we  which  furnish  the  most.  They  have  each 
J  almost  equal  degree  of  industry ;  but  the  Bia- 
^an,  without  fatiguing  himself  so  much,  knows 
Uter  how  to  direct  his.  He  is  more  enterpria- 
i^  in  U'ade,  more  assiduous  in  agriculture,  than 
Catalonian,  who  surpasses  him,  perhaps, 
I  labour,  but  has  not  such  enlarged  views,  or 
s  so  expanded.  The  first  is  never  territied 
r  the  magnitude  or  tlie  danger  of  a  specula- 
Ue  calculates  much  on  chance,  and  the 
reputation  of  success.  The  second  acts  with  , 
greater  caution.  He  undertakes  only  what  is 
easy,  and  what  he  judges  proportioned  to  his  i 
strength  and  his  means.  Cultivation  never,  or  , 
very  rarely,  enters  into  his  projects  of  fortune. 
His  spirit  is  purely  mercantile. — They  both 
distinguish  themselves  among  the  other  citizens 
by  the  good  faith  of  their  transactions,  and  i 
^^he  punctuaUty  of  their  payments.  ' 

^BiThe  Spaniards  from  tlie  Canary  Islanda,  I 
^Ttfhom  want,  rather  than  ambition,  forces  to  ( 
leave  their  native  soil  to  establish  themselves  at 
Caracas,  carry  there  the  same  industry  as  the 
Catalonians  and  the  Uiscayans.  Their  genius 
assimilates  them  more  to  the  latter  than  tlie 
former.  In  consequence,  they  are  both  of  iliem 
useful  citizens,  as  arc  all  those  who  seek  to  gain 
tlieir  livelihoud  hy  lioncst  ways,  and  make  it 
their  pride  to  prove,  by  example,  that  man  is 
born  for  labour. 
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The  Women  of  Caracas  are  seldom  Uondes ; 
but,  with  hair  of  the  blackness  of  jet,  they  have 
the  white  of  alabaster.  Their  eyes,  large  and 
finely  shaped,  speak,  in  an  expressive  manner, 
that  language  which  is  of  all  countries.  The 
carnation  of  their  lips  is  finely  softened  by  the 
whiteness  of  their  skins,  and  concurs  to  form 
that  ensemble  which  we  denominate  beauty. 
Their  stature  does  not  correspond  with  their 
shape :  we  see  few  above  the  middle  size,  many 
below.  It  would  be  losing  time  to  search  for 
pretty  feet :  as  they  pass  a  great  portion  of  their 
lives  at  their  windows,  one  would  say,  that  Na- 
ture had  wished  to  embellish  only  that  part  <^ 
their  bodies  which  they  expose  to  view.  Their 
gait  also  is  deficient  in  grace.  Previous  to  the 
Revolution,  the  city  of  Caracas  had  done  very 
little  for  the  education  of  the  men,  nothing  fix* 
that  of  the  women.  No  school  was  appropriat- 
ed to  the  girls.  They  learned,  therefore,  only 
what  their  parents  taught  them;  which  was 
limited  to  a  number  of  prayers,  to  reading  ^3  ^dj 
badly,  and  spelling  worse.  None  but  a  young-^^^mj 
man,  inspired  by  love,  could  decipher  theirrv^^ii 
scrawls.  They  had  neither  dancing,  drawing,^-^^«ig 
nor  even  music-masters.  All  that  they  leameJE>^  ed 
was  reduced  to  playing  by  rote  a  few  tunes  oirr<=>oi] 
the  guitar  and  piano-forte.  There  were  yf&r^^;rm:^ry 
few  who  had  the  first  ideas  of  music.  In  spit^zJ'-i^ite 
of  this  defect  of  education,  the  women  of  Carats  -rmra- 
cas  know  pretty  well  how  to  unite  social  mariK'-^an- 
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.  with  (iecent  behaviour,   and  the  ail  of 
Iquetry  with  the  modesty  of  their  sex. 
'  This  picture,  says  Depons,  suits  only  those 
lies   whose    husbands   or   relations    enjoy  a 
(Cent  fortune,  or  exercise  lucrative  employ- 
for  that  portion  of  the  fair  sex  wlioni 
e  condemns  to  procure  their  hvcHhood,  know' 
torcely  any  other  means  of  support  than  that 
F  provoking  the  passions,  to  gain  something 
r  satisfying  them.     More  than  two  hundred, 
ifortunates  pass  tlie  day,  covered  with  rags, 
I  the  recesses  of  ruins,  which  they  take  care 
ftkeep  shut,  and  never  go  out,  but  at  night» 
ft  draw  from  vice  the  gross  subsistence  of  the 
"morrow.     Their  dress  is  a  white  petticoat  and 
veil,  with  a  pasteboard  hat,  covered  with  silk, 
to  which  is  attached  a  tuft  of  tinsel  and  arti6-' 
Htal  Sowers.     The  same  dress  oflen  serves  al- 
^■Vnatcly,  and  on  the  same  night,  two  or  three' 
^T(f  these  immoral  beings,  whom  idleness  retains 
in  this  vicious  life.     This  mode  is  in  general 
accompanied,  or  at  least  always  followed,  by 
that  of  begging  for  charity.     The  last  becomes 
the  only  one,  as  soon  as  old  age  and  infirmity 
no  longer  permit  them  to  depend  on  the  pro- 
duce of  licentiousness." 

As  to  Mode  of  Living,  the  luxury  of  Eurc^ 

pean  capitals  is  found  in  the  town  of  Caracas, 

and  a  refinement  or  exaggeration  in  their  po- 

^^eness,  which  partakes  of  the  Spanish  gravity 

^hftd  the  voluptuous  manners  of  the  Creoles.- 
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It  may  be  said,  that  their  manners  are  a  mixture 
of  those  of  Paris,  and  the  large  towtis  in  Italy ; 
-^the  same  taste  for  dress,  sumptuoas  fumitmre» 
ceremonious  visits,  balls,  shows,  muaic^  and 
even  for  painting,  which  is  in  its  infiudoy.  The 
inhabitants  of  Caracas  and  the  other  tolnis, 
however,  seldom  dine  with  each  other^  and  are 
very  temperate ;  but  they  frequently  give  col- 
lations, in  which  meat  is  never  introduced,  but 
chocolate,  coffee,  tea,  cakes,  sweet-meats  and 
Spanish  wines.  It  is  on  such  occasions  that 
they  display  their  porcelain  and  fine  glass. 
The  women,  both  old  and  young,  appear  at 
them  in  all  their  finery ;  and  the  men  seem  to 
rival  the  ladies  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  dresses 
and  gallantry.  This  is  peculiar  to  the  town  of 
Caracas. 

The  class  of  Domestic  Slaves  in  Caracas  be- 
fore the  Revolution  was  considerable.  A  man 
thought  himself  rich  only  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  slaves  in  his  house.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  about  him  four  timea 
as  many  servants  as  their  work  required.  A 
white  woman  of  moderate  fortune  went  to  mass 
on  church  days  with  two  female  Negroes  or 
Mulattoes  in  her  suite,  though  she  did  not  pos- 
sess in  other  property  an  equivalent  capital. 
Those  who  were  notoriously  rich  were  follow- 
ed by  four  or  five  servant  women ;  and  there 
remained  as  many  more  for  each  white  of  th 
same   house  who  went   to   another   church 


Tliere  were  families  in  Caracas  witli  twelve  ainl 

Iiiheen  female  servants,  exclusive  of  the  footmen 
in  the  service  of  the  men.  The  most  effectual 
mode  of  lessening  the  injury  which  this  species 
of  luxury  does  to  the  labourers  of  the  country, 
would  be  to  impose  on  each  superfluous  domes- 
tic a  tax  heavy  enough  to  reduce  the  mnnber. 
If  vanity  should  prefer  to  pay  rather  than  to 
^vc  up,  the  product,  employed  in  some  public 
establishment,  would  compensate  society  lor 
the  loss  of  their  labour. 

It  is  probable  that,  before  the  Revolution, 
^ere  was  not  in  tlie  whole  West  Indies  a  city 
"Nwhere  there  were  so  many  1'rked  Peb-sons,  or 
deaceodants  from  them,  in  proportion  to  the 
other  classes,  as  in  Caracas. 

They  tliere  exercise  all  those  handicrafts  the 
xrhitefl  despise.  Every  one  who  is  a  carpenter, 
3oiner,  cabinet-maker,  mason,  blacksmitli,  lock- 
stnith,  tailor,  shoemaker,  goldsmith,  &c.  is  or 
Xvas  a  freed-man. — They  excel  in  none  of  these 
t:  radcs,  because,  learning  them  mechanically, 
*L-Jiey  constantly  offend  against  their  principles. 
X^esidei,  indolence,  which  is  in  their  nature, 
Extinguishes  in  them  that  emulation  to  which 
t  lie  arts  owe  all  their  progress.  The  carpen- 
ter's and  mason's  work  is  tolerably  regular;  but 
<sabinet-mflking  is  still  in  its  infancy.  All  these 
^«1,isans,  depressed  by  an  indifference  that  seems 
»ore  peculiar  to  their  race,  but  generally  to 
ke  soil  they  inhabit,  work  but  very  little;  and 
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what  appears  in  some  degree  contradictory/ 
says  Depons,  is,  that  they  work  much  cheaper 
than  European  artificers.  They  exist  but  by 
means  of  the  greatest  sobriety,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  sorts  of  privations.  In  general, 
overloaded  with  children,  they  live  heaped  to- 
gether in  miserable  shells,  where  they  have  for 
their  whole  bed  nothing  but  an  ox-hide,  and  for 
sustenance  only  the  provisions  of  the  country. 
The  exceptions  are  very  rare. 

In  this  state  of  poverty,  no  kind  of  work  can 
be  required  but  they  instantly  demand  an  ad- 
vance.— ^The  smith  never  has  either  iron  or 
coal.    The  carpenter  never  has  wood,   even 
for  a  table.    They  must  have  money  to  buy 
some.     All  have  always  the  wants  of  a  family, 
which  he  who  orders  their  work  must  satisfy. 
Thus  you  begin  by  tying  yourself  to  the  work- 
man you   employ,   and  making  yourself  de- 
pendent upon  him.     It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  threaten  his  sloth  with  applying  to  another, 
with  whom,    besides,   the   very  same   incon- 
venience   would    take    place.     The  only   re- 
source, then,  is  that  of  pressing  and  superin- 
tending the  work ;  and  in  spite  of  all  these  at- 
tentions, there  are  always  indispositions,  jour- 
neys, festivals,  which  exhaust  the  patience  of" 
the  most  phlegmatic.     One  is  then  very  badly,.  - 
or  assuredly,  very  slowly  served.     It  is  easy  to^ 
perceive,  that  this  torpor  in  the  trades-peopli^ 
arises  only  from  their  aversion  to  labour. 
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pth.  the  major  part  never  recollect  that  they 
^e  a  trade,  till  they  are  pressed  by  Iiiinger. 
The  reigning  passion  of  this  class  of  men,  is 
l^pass  their  lives  in  religious  exercises.  They 
form  oxcliisively  cor])s  of  the  various  fraterni- 
ties. There  are  few  churcliCH  which  have  not 
one  or  more,  all  composed  of  people  of  colour. 
Each  has  its  uniform,  which  differs  from  the 
others  only  in  coloiu'.  It  is  a  kind  of  robe 
closed  like  the  Iiabit  of  a  monk,  the  colour  of 
which  varies  according  to  the  brotherhood  it 
elongs  to.  Some  are  of  blue,  red,  black,  &c. 
s  fraternities  assist  at  processions  and  burials, 
members  march  in  order,  preceded  by 
lieir  banner.  They  gain  by  this  nothing  but 
the  pleasure  of  being  seen  in  a  habit  they  be. 
iieve  commanding ;  they  have  one.  however, 
■b  which  tliey  lavish  peculiar  care ;  it  is  tliat 
m^  Alta  Graeia.  Every  mau  of  colour  makes 
^port  of  ostentatious  display  of  this  dress,  and 
Kthe  neatness  and  riches  of  this  church.  All 
Pe  bearers  of  rosaries,  who  traverse  the  streets 
from  night-fall  till  after  nine  o'clock,  are  com- 
posed solely  of  freed  persons.  There  is  no 
Pimple  of  any  of  these  people  having  thought 
Icultivating  the  earth. 
Pastimes. — The  Biscayans  have  introduced 
a  tennis-court,  and  have  abandoned  it  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  observe  its  rules 
npst  exactly  ;  and  who,  without  displaying  an 
Iress  so  admirable  as  that  of  the  Biscayans 
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themselves,  play  it  neverthdess  well  enough' 
to  divert  the  amateurs  who  attend  at  their 
parties.    Very  few  whites  amcise  themselves 
with  tennis.     It  is  in  general  played  with  a 
racket 

A  few  billiard-tables,  in  bad  condition,  and 
which  scarce  any  pers(m  frequents,  constitute^ 
in  some  degree,  the  complement  of  amusements 
at  Caracas. 

We  should  deceive  ourselves,  however,  if 
we  should  infer  from  this  penury  of  amuse- 
ments, that  the  Creoles  are  not  gamesters :  the 
passion  for  gambling  reigns  ^mong  them  more 
than  with  us.  They  are  even  rash  in  their 
play.  Neither  loss  nor  gain  obtains  from  them 
any  emotion  of  impatience  or  of  pleasure ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  only  at  play  that  they  appear  to 
set  no  value  on  money. 

"  If,  says  Depons,  there  were  at  Caracas, 
public  walks,  lyceums,  cabinets  of  literature, 
coffee-chouses,  this,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  timer 
to  make  them  known.  But,  to  the  shame  o: 
this  great  city,  I  am  obliged  to  announce,  that^ 
there  is  not  in  it  any  of  these  objects,  charac-^ 
teristic  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  Ever^ 
Creole  lives  in  his  house,  as  in  a  prison.  H 
never  stirs  out  but  to  go  to  church,  or  di 
charge  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  does  n 
seek  even  to  soften  the  rigours  of  his  retress€^ 
by  games  of  pastime ;  for  he  loves  only  thaC^ 
play  whidi  ruins,  not  the  play  which  amuses.* *- 
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B  Education  of  ait  the  youtli  of  Caracas 
!  the  Revohition,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
archbishopric,  was  entirely  settled  in  a  college 
and  university  united.  The  establishment  of 
the  college  preceded  by  more  than  sixty  years 
that  of  the  university.  They  owed  it  to  the 
piety  and  to  the  attention  of  the  bishop,  An- 
tonio Gonzales  d'Acunna,  who  died  in  l(i82- 

The  increase  of  the  city  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
of  affording  a  greater  latitude,  and  different 
directions,  to  the  means  of  instruction.  They 
demanded  the  foundation  of  an  university, 
which  the  Pope  accorded,  on  the  19th  c^ 
August  1722,  and  Philip  II.  confirmed.  The 
installation  was  performed  on  the  llth  of 
August  1725.  They  digested  the  statutes, 
which  were  approved  by  the  king  the  4th  of 
May  1727-  Since  that  era,  and  under  these 
titleB,  the  city  of  Caracas  possesses  its  university, 
to  which,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  is  united 
the  college. 

This  double  establishment  had  a  school  for 
reading  and  writing, — three  Latin  schools,  in 
each  of  which  tliey  lectured  on  rhetoric, — two 
professors  of  philosophy,  one  of  whom  was  a 
secular  priest,  or  layman,  the  other  a  Domini- 
can,— four  professors  of  theology,  two  for  tlie 
scholastic,  one  for  the  moral,  and  another  for 
the  positive  or  explanatory,  (this  last  always  a 
Dominican) — one  professor  of  the  civil  law, — 
one  professor  of  the  canon  law, — one  professor 
of  physic. 
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The  university  and  the  college  of  Caracas 
have  a  capital  of  47>748  hard  dollars  6^  reals, 
placed  at  interest,  producing  annually  2S87 
hard  dollars  3^  reals.  It  is  with  this  sum  that 
they  pay  the  twelve  professors. 

All  the  degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and 
doctor,  are  received  at  the  university.  The 
first  is  conferred  by  the  rector,  the  two  others 
by  the  chancellor,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
canon,  with  the  title  of  master  of  the  school. 

Tliey  reckoned  in  the  university-coU^e  of 
Caracas,  in  1804,  sixty-four  boarders,  and  two 
hundred  oppidans,  divided  as  follows : — 
In  the  lower  classes,  comprehending 

rhetoric,  -  -  202 

In  philosophy,  -  -  140 

In  theology,  -  -  -         Sfr 

In  the  canon  and  civil  law,  -         5S 

In  physic,         -        -  -         .         1 1 

At  the  school  for  singing  by  note,  22" 


Total,  466^ 

It  is  this  nursery  that  furnishes  the  churcU 
with  ministers,  the  bench  with  magistrates,  and 
the  public  with  protectors. 

The  only  public  amusement  at  Caracas  is 
the  Theatre,  which  they  enjoy  only  on  festi- 
vals. The  price  of  admission  being  only  a 
real,  about  60  cents,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
excellence  of  the  actors,  as  well  as  the  beauty 
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1  convenience  of  the  place.   *'  All  the  pieces, 
■Lys  Depons,  in  themselves  most  wretched,  are, 
weover,  miserably  performed.    The  declama- 
1  of  this  theatre,  by  no  means  deserving  the 
of  Thespis,   is  a  species    of  raonotonotis 
hramering,    very  like  the  tone  in  which  an 
Bint  of  ten  years  old  recites  a  badly  stndied 
No  grace,  no  action,  no  inflection  of 
wee,  not  a  single  natural  gesture, — in  a  word, 
ling  of  that  which  constitutes  the  actor  of 
I  common  theatre.    The  performers  of  Caracaa    ■ 
tay  be  compared  to  those  Merry-Andrews  who 
run  from  fair  to  fair,  living  rather  on  the  pro^.    i 
<liice  of  compassion,  than  by  the  pleasure  they   ' 
afford. 

Rf  **  After  this  picture,  says  he,  every  one  would 
include  that  such  an  exhibition  ought  to  be 
eserted,  or  at  least  frequented  by  that  part  of 
the  people  only  which  has  neither  taste  nor 
■education.  On  the  contrary,  however,  rich 
and  poor,  old  and  young,  nobles  and  plebeians, 
iJie  governing  and  governed,  all  most  assidu- 
ously attend  this  theatre.  The  only  proiilem 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  solve,  in  all  my 
observations  at  Caracas,  is  tlie  indifference  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  who  in  other  rei- 
«pects  are  possessed  of  taste  and  very  consi- 

3'able  information,  on  so  essential  a  point  of  \ 

piblic  amusement." 

1  The  city  of  Caracas  is  sufficiently  importanii 

■  well  from  its  population  as  its  commerce,  to 
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have  a  theatre  that  might  adorn  the  city,  aod 
the  actors  of  which  should  not  be  mere  auto* 
mata.  The  theatre  demands  so  mach  die  more 
of  the  attention  of  the  magistrate,  as  it  makes  a 
very  important  article  of  public  instruction.  It 
only  narrows  the  ideas,  enslaves  the  mind^  de- 
bases the  soul,  continues  or  creates  pusillanimi- 
ty, when  the  performance  is  in  a  garret  by  meo 
without  talents,  whose  tongues  seem  rather  to 
obey  the  laws  of  mechan&m  than  the  impidse 
of  sentiment. 

The  stage,  to  be  really  useful,  ou^t  to  ad- 
mit of  no  other  pieces  than  those  in  which  cun- 
ning, dishonesty,  seduction,  have  but  an  ephe- 
meral success;  in  which  stupid  pride,  foolish 
vanity,  hateful  falsehood,  always  terminate  by 
yielding  the  honours  of  approbaticm  to  modesty 
and  candour ;  where  true  courage  loyalty,  and 
benevolence,  are  placed  in  the  rank  of  the  first 
of  virtues ;  where  filial  respect  and  parental 
tenderness  captivate  public  admiration ;  where 
labour  and  industry  are  reverenced,  where  ca- 
lumny inspires  horror,  and  slander  contempt, 
&c. 

But,  however  discreetly  theatrical  pieces  may 
he  combined,  the  fruit  which  ought  to  be  reap- 
ed from  them,  depends  as  much  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  represented,  as  on  the  nature 
of  the  composition.  The  best  piece  coldly  de- 
livered, and  without  any  observation  of  the 
rules  prescribed  by  art,  makes  no  impression. 
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Jt  is  necessary  tliat  tlie  actor  should  be  affectetl 
L,  .with  his  part,  to  play  it  witli  success.   His  soul 
.  -ought  to  be  filled  with  tlie  sentiments  of  the 
t  |Nece,  in  order  to  commumcate  them  to  the 
beholder ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  others 
feei  what  we  do  not  feel  ourselves.     Without 
ease  and  correctness  of  gesture,  without  just 
ioflections  of  voice,  without  clearness  of  pro- 
nunciation, it  is  more  agreeable  and  more  use- 
ful to  read  a  piece  than  see  it  represented. 

A  theatre  established  on  the  principles  here 
described,  is  a  real  school  for  maimers,  where 
the  heart  is  tbnned  by  acquiring  a  love  of  vir- 
tue and  abhorrence  of  vice, — a  court  tor  the 
national  language,  where  every  one  learns  to 
6x  his  ideas  on  tlie  true  acceptation  of  words, 
—a  model  for  oratory,  where  all  those  who  aii: 
destined  for  the  bar  or  the  church  may  acquire 
the  talent  of  moving  the  passions,  and  opening 
the  way  to  the  heart  by  the  irresistible  power 
of  eloquence. 
With  these  relations,  a  good  theatre  is  one  of 

trUie  most  useful  institutions  a  city  can  adopt. 
',It  is  for  youth,  an  object  of  amusement  and 
4iiStruction  ;  lor  old  age,  of  recreation  ;  and, 
according  as  the  magistracy  gave  it  a  prudent 
direction,  it  might  contribute  to  reconcile  to 
.law  the  respect,  and  to  pubUc  authority  the 
L.obedience,  which  are  their  due. 

Religious  Customs. — The  people  of  Cara- 
t-.cas  are  exceedingly  assiduous  in  the  olhces  of 
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religion,  that  is  to  say,  ih  masses,  dajrs  of  datji^ 
sermons,  and  processions ;  for  one  would  scarce* 
ly  believe,  that  they  do  not  rank  vespers  among* 
the  number  of  religious  exercises,  as  is  done  ia  * 
France,  and  even  in  Spain. 

Festivals  are  so  multiplied  at  Caracas,  that 
there  are  very  few  days  in  the  year  on  which 
they  do  not  celebrate  some  saint  or  some  vir- 
gin. What  multiplies  them  to  infinily  is,  that ' 
every  festival  is  preceded  by  a  neuvaine^  or  a 
succession  of  nine  days,  consecrated  to  prayer 
alone ;  and  followed  by  an  octave,  or  succes- 
sion of  eight  days,  during  which  the  faithful  of 
the  quarter,  and  even  of  the  rest  of  the  city,  to 
their  prayers  join  public  amusements,  such  as  * 
fire-works,  concerts,  &c. ;  but  the  pleasures  of 
those  festivals  are  never  extended  to  the  balls: 
Feasts,  which,  even  according  to  their  etymo- 
logy, ought  to  be  the  soul  of  festivals,  and  in- 
fact  are  so  among  other  people,  are  in  a  man* 
ner  unknown  to  the  Spaniards.  This  nation  is 
sedate,  even  in  the  delirium  of  pleasure. 

The  most  brilliant  acts  of  these  festivals  are 
the  processions  of  the  saint  who  is  celebrated. 
They  always  take  place  in  the  afternoon.  The 
saint,  as  large  as  life,  is  richly  dressed.  He  is 
carried  on  a  table,  very  handsomely  decorated, 
and  followed  or  preceded  by  some  other  saint 
of  the  same  church,  less  sumptuously  adorned. 
A  number  of  flags  and  crosses  open  the  march. 
The  men  walk  in  two  lines :  each  of  the  priitf^' 
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il  persons  has  in  his  hand  a  wax  taper ;  then 

ics  the  music,  the  clergy,  the  civil  authori-  • 

and  lastly  the  women,  surrounded  with  a. 

■ier  of  bayonets.     The  train  is  always  very- 

tmerous.     The  frames  of  all  the  windows  in 

the  streets  through  which  the  procession  moves, 

are  ornamented  with  hangings  floating  in  the 

air,  which  give  to  the  whole  quarter  an  air  of 

festivity  that  exhilarates.     The  windows  tlicm- 

,vea  are  adorned  with  women,  who  crowd  to 

from  all  parts  of  the  city,  to  enjoy  this 

leable  exhibition. 

iThe  principal,  and  almost  exclusive  devotion 

ithe  Spaniards,  is  to  the  Holy  Virgin.     They 

'e  her  in  all  the  churches,  under  different 

appellations,  each  of  which  has  been  establish* 

ed  in  a  manner  more  or  less  miraculous.     Of 

10  there  are  two,  sufficiently  remarkable  for 

singularity  of  their  inauguration,  to  require 

it  we  should  partake  with  tradition   in  the 

care  of  preserving  the  memory  of  them. 

The  first  is  our  Lady  of  Copa  Cobana.  An 
Indian,  tradition  says,  walking  in  the  streets  of 
Caracas,  pulled  off  his  hat :  he  saw  a  half-real  ' 
full  out  of  it.  Rejoiced  at  this  good  luck,  he 
runs  as  fast  as  he  is  able  to  the  first  tavern, 
and  lays  it  out  in  brandy.  He  sallies  forth, 
id  going  to  seat  himself  at  the  corner  of  a 
it,  where  he  has  occasion  to  pull  off  his 
again,  out  drops  another  half-real.  More 
tnished  than  at  tirst,  he  nevertheless  spends 
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it  in  brandy.  A  moment  after,  he,  £ofr  ike 
third  time,  takes  off  his  hat,  and  another,  or 
the  same,  demi-real  falls  on  the  ground.  He 
picks  it  up,  examines  it,  and  observes  cm  it  the 
figure  of  a  virgin.  He  deposits  this  precious 
piece  in  a  so^lary,  whidi  he  hangs  on  his 
neck  and  under  his  shirt  A  short  time  after, 
he  assassinates  a  man.  He  is  arrested,  imprison- 
ed, and  condemned  to  be  hanged.  The  execu- 
tioner puts  the  cord  round  his  neck :  it  breaks. 
He  puts  on  one  more  strong :  it  breaks  in  the 
same  manner.  The  Indian  then  deckres  that 
this  miracle  was  worked  by  virtue  of  our  Lady 
of  Copa  Cobana.  He  desires  them  to  take  off 
his  scapulary,  and  they  find  in  it  the  half-real, 
which  was  now  grown  as  big  as  a  dollar,  and 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin  mournful  and  in  a 
sweat.  The  Indian  requested,  that  they  would 
remove  her  to  the  church  of  St  Paul,  and  that 
they  would  have  recourse  to  her  for  every  thing 
they  wished  to  obtain  from  Heaven.  This  was 
granted ;  and  the  Indian  was  hanged. 

Hie  common-council,  or  municipality  of 
Caracas,  ordained,  that  they  should  addr^  to 
this  Virgin  those  prayers  for  rain  which  drought 
might  render  necessary.  In  fiict,  whenever 
the  rains  do  not  come  at  the  desired  time,  they 
go  in  procession  to  seek  our  Lady  of  Copa 
Cobana  at  St  Paul's,  and  carry  her  to  the 
cathedral,  where  she  remains  two  days  in  high 
festival.     They  carry  her  back  with  the  same 
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Bolemnity  to  St  Paul's.     The  archbisliop,  the 
chapter,  all  the  vicars,  priests,  monks  of  all  the 
convents,  the  captain-general,  royal  audiencCt 
>atid  common-council,  assist  at  these  processions. 
TTieir  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  is  not  in 
.all  points  exact ;  for  tliis  Virgin,  which  ought  to 
(be  found  on  a  dollar,  is  represented  by  a  little 
wooden  figure,   seven  or  eight  inches  long. 
Covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  carried  in  a 
rine.     How  can  that  which  was  silver  be  of 
ood?  and  a  medal  become  a  statue?  There 
doubtless  some  reason  for  this. 
The  second  Virgin  found  in  Caracas  by  a 
liracle,  is  our  Lady  of  Soledad.    A  rich  female 
Caracas,  jjossessing  estates  on  tlie  coast,  be- 
een  Porto  Cavello  and  La  Guayra,  requested 
'from  Spain  a  model  of  our  Lady  of  Soledad, 
■who  is  worshipped  at  Madrid  in  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  her.     One  day  walking  on  the  sea- 
shore, she  saw  on  the  beach  Mlhest  on  which 
\he  beheld    her  address.     A^nished  at  this 
adventure,  she  caused  the  chest  to  be  carried  to 
her  residence.     Tliey  opened  it,  and  a  superb 
statue  of  our  Lady  of  Soledad  struck  the  eyes 
of  all  tlie  assistants.     They  prostrated  thera- 
Ives,  cried  out  A  miracle !  and  no  longer  ad- 
cssed  eitlier  vows  or  prayers  to  any  but  tliis 
'Virgin.     A  few  days  after,  the  vessel  in  which 
the  Virgin  requested  from  Spain  ought  to  have 
come,  arrived  at  the  port  of  La  Guayra.    The 
captain  waited  on  the  lady,  put  into  her  hand 
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the  letter  of  advice,  then  melting  into  tears, 
declared  that  having  encountered  on  his  passage 
a  dreadful  storm,  they  were  obliged,  in  order  to 
ease  the  vessel,  to  cast  into  the  sea  whatever 
came  first  to  hand,  and  that,  unfortunately,  tbe 
chest  in  which  the  Virgin  of  Soledad  was,  had 
made  a  part  of  the  things  thrown  over-board. 
They  compared  dates,  and  verified  that  the  Vir- 
gin of  Soledad  was  found  on  the  beach  on  the 
very  day  of  the  storm.  They  cried  anew,  A 
miracle !  The  news  spread  in  all  parts,  and  the 
credit  of  our  Lady  of  Soledad  was  everlastingly 
established.  The  lady  of  Caracas,  at  her  death, 
bequeathed  her  to  the  convent  of  Franciscans, 
where  she  is  prayed  to  and  invoked  in  all  those 
difficulties,  whence  it  is  thought  they  cannot  be 
extricated  but  by  her  intercession. 

The  men  go  to  church  in  nearly  the  same 
dress  as  we  do.  They  must,  however,  be  in  a 
coat,  great-ccijjk  or  covered  with  a  cloak. 
Neither  rank  nK  colour  dispenses  with  one  of 
those  three  dresses. 

The  habits  of  the  women,  rich  or  poor, 
especially  of  the  whites,  are  most  rigorouly  re- 
quired to  be  black.  The  dress  consists  in  a 
petticoat  and  veil  of  black.  Negroes  alone  are 
bound  to  have  a  white  veil. 

This  religious  custom  had  no  doubt  for  its 
object,  by  imposing  on  the  sex  the  obligation  of 
a  veil,  to  banish  from  the  temple  of  the  divinity 
improper  luxury,  seductive  coquetry,  and  wan- 
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>oks  i  and  hy  establishing  an  unifonnity  a 
and  of  colour,  to  remind  tlic  faithful  a 
the  etiuality  which  subsists  in  the  presence  of  I 
God,  and  to  hinder  riches,  birth,  and  rank,  from  ] 
profaning  the  sanctity  of  the  jjlace  by  distinc- 
tions always  afflicting  to  those  who  are  indigent,  i 
H^ut  this  \^-ise  institution,  hke  all  those  which  , 
Bkottie  from  the  haml  of  man,  in  passing  through 
^■be  course  of  a  few  ages,  has,  like  manners,  bo- 
^Bome  corrupted,  and  has  preserved  little  of  it»  | 
^■jliginal  purity  but  the  colour,  which  remains  { 
Kack. 

The  dress,  which  at  its  first  institution  wai 

required  to  be  the  same  for  all  women,  and  of  I 

a  stuff  exceedingly  cheap,  is  become  the  moat  J 

studied  and  expensive.     The  veils   of  gauze 

jyhich  tlie  women  wear,  show,  to  the  eye  de-  1 

■j^ous  of  such  representations,  the  freshness  of  | 

^byery  feature.     This  habiliment,  purely  reli-  I 

^■pious,  since  its  chief  use  is  for  divine  offices,  ] 

^Hpade  of  silk  or  velvet,  enriched  with  the  most  ] 

Btjlegant  blonds,  often  costs  from  four  to  eight  I 

hundred  dollars.     Those  who  blush  at  publiab*  I 

ing  their  poverty  by  garments  less  rich,  give  I 

themselves  up  to  all  sorts  of  privations  to  rival  1 

others.     The  most  impatient  prefer  to  this  slow  I 

and  sometimes  impracticable  mode  of  economy,  i 

means  more  expeditious,  but  less  honest;  and  J 

this  raiment  of  modesty  and  bashfulness  be-  j 

comes  the  price  of  improper  condescension. 

Many  ladies,  to    divert    the    vengeance   of 
Heaven,   with   which   they    think   themselves 
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metlatidd,  'wilder  ''ih^danjgerobs'  sickness  or 
oilier  occa^idils,^  nibke' Vows  to  kssiit'  at  rdi- 
gious  ceremomes/^rioga'tiri]!^  pM^ 
to  the  hnminence  of  the  dmgt^f;  o^'^fxlrtaiice 
ol^'th^  request,  in  a  iflrete  erobldikkalie  tof  the 
p6wef  th^  have  called  <  ta  ih&f  vMt  ;*  io  tha^ 
if  they  have  invdted  oto  liidy  <M?*1jt  Merd, 
th^  Wear  a  habit,  withf  sdme  little  dUStreote, 
of  thkt  order,  at  least  of  the  satne  colotu"  MA 
smtL  '  Those  who  owe '  the  favodr  solicited  tb 
our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Sorfotb,  w^r  a  bUu^ 
dress,  with  a  heart  of  red  stuff  on  the  left  sidifr. 
The  gratitude  that  is  due  to  our  Lady  of  Mdunt^ 
Carmel,  is  testified  by  a  violet  habit,  witih^A'* 
lai^  medal  on  the  left  side.  When  St  IVancis 
is  kddi'essed,  the  habit  of  his  order  is  bortie, 
the  colour  of  whldi,  in  Spanish  America^  fe 
blue,  &c.  &c.  '  *' 

Those  who  have  no  other  means  of  prdCih** 
ing  the  garments  of  the  church  peculiar  t» ' 
their  sex,  are  obliged  to  go  to  those  ma^Aett^ 
which  are  skid  before  day,  and  are  c^ed 'fliif- 
^as  de  madrugada.  They  are  delebk^ted  'lk 
those  hours  only,  for  the  convenience  iind  sp!^ 
rituki  advahtage  of  th^se  Who  have!  ticK'  clcthldl^^ 
suMciently  decent  to  enter  !ai  chti^ch  itt  Ihd' 
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day.  ' 

'  Police.— tlie  Spaniards'  iar«,  df  iUl' pi^tfte' 
known, '  tjiose  who  do  the  least  to  eslitblish'  ^ 
police  for*  public '  tranquillity.  The  idbrifety 
which  is  natural  to  them,  atadf  still'more' theii^ 
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Ifhlegmatic  character,  render  quarreU  and  tik    I 
Hftuits  very  rare.     Hence  there  is  never  aoy   " 
noise  in  the  streets  of  Caracas.     Every  body  ^ 
there  is  silent  and  grave.     "  Three  or  four 
tliousand  persons,"  says  Lavaysse,  "  go  out  of 
church  without  making  any  more  noise  than  a 
tortoise  walking  on  sand.     So  many  French,  ^m 
restrained  hy  the  silence  divine  offices  enjoin, 
would  endeavour  whilst   quitting  the  church 
to  obtain  some  compen-sation.      Women  and 
children  would  make,  by  their  chattering,  a 
noise  that  would  be  heard  a  long  way.     Four 
nes   as   many    Spaniards    do  not  make  the 

L2ing  of  a  wasp." 
^  But  if  the  magistrate  has   notliing  to  fear  ^ 
from  boisterous  offences,  he  would  fall  very 
short    if  his    vigilance    were  to   be   on    that 
account  less  active.      Assassinations,   theAs, 
frauds,  treacheries,  demand  of  him  steps,  invcs- 

^^uations,  measures  capable  of  hatfling  the  most 

^fbetrating  sagacity. 

^VvThe  Spaniard  is  not  more  exempt  than  any 
ofher  from  that  vindictive  spirit,  so  much  the 
more  dangerous  as  it  seeks  to  strike  only  in  the 
dark,  and  of  that  rancour  which  covers  itself 
with  the  veil  of  friendship,  the  better  to  create 
an  opportunity  to  gratify  itself.  They,  in  pe- 
culiar, reproach  the  Spaniards  of  Andalusia 
with  this  criminal  disposition.  "  I  have  been 
assured  at  Caracas,"  says  Depons,  '*  that  these 
l^icked    Iriuisactioiis    have   taken  place  only 


aince  1778i  the  epoch  iu  wiiich  the  liberty  of  1 
trading  with  the  proviiicea  of  Venezuela,  ex-  | 
clusively  granted  to  tlie  Coa)panj'  of  Guipuz- 
coa,    was  extonded  to  almost   all   the   ports  i 
of  iSpaiii,  and  drew  to  Caracas  a  number  of  I 

^paDiiirds  from  all  tbe  provtucei,  particularly  j 

.^Andalmia." 
,.  It  is  a  fact,  that  alinoat  all  the  assassinations 

^iwliich  take  place  in  Caracas  are  committed  by 
Kuropeaiis.      Those  witlt   which    the    Creole* 
may  be  accni^ed,  are  as  rare  as  the  thefls  that 
may  be  imputed  to  the  first.— -The  whites,  or  I 
-pretended  whites  of  the  country,  whom  idl^  I 
ncss,  and  all  the  vices  it  engenders,  keep  i 
BOttishness  and  the  most  abject  condition,  and 
the  freed-men,  who  find  it  too  irksome  to  live  J 
by  their  labour,  are  the  only  persons  that  caa  ■ 
be  reproached  with  the  thefts  commit^,, iftj 
Caracas.  ,     , 

,,.  False  meiisui;es,  &Ise  ,weigh^  Aii^l^f1^ip9l 
of  commodities  and  provisii^a^,  are,  ^Jso  coia^a 
jnon  offences,  because  these  are  rtjgardedleaj 
as  acts  of  roguery  than  as  proofs  of  au  aUdres9| 
,of  which  they  are  vain.  This  is  what  ought»l 
no  doubt,  to  occupy  the  most  vigilant  poUre. ,  f 
Many  other  objects  ought  pqually:  topfu-^e  I 

■  of  its  care,  such  as  the  supplying  tJio  ci^jf  ^ith  ; 

,  Aecessaries  ;  a  duty  ttiat,  so  far  Ifom  constitut-  | 

.  mg  the  culogium  of  the  magistrates  chafgud 
with  il,  accuses,  on  the  contrary,  their  aegli- 


iimlsh  -hiinlefJ  cattlfe  i&iil  the  fereign'p^ws- 
sions  oP  Aoicrica,  is  herseU',  many  days  in  the  < 
year,  destitute  of  butcher  meat  ? 

If  filth  docs  not  accumulate  in  the  streets, 
the  frequency  of  rain  is  to  be  thanked,  not  the 
care  of  the  poHce  ;  for  they  are  never  cleaned 
except  in  honour  of  some  procession.  Those 
through  which  none  passes  are  covered  vjitb 
a  grass,  known  by  the  name  of  dog-grafis,  the  ' 
panicum  dactylum  ofLinuieus. 

Mendicity  is,  in  all  the  countriefi  of  the  world, 
Avithin  the  cognizance  of  the  police,  yet  it  seei'nB 
absolutely  estranged  from  that  of  Caracas.    The 
streets  are  full  of  poor  of  both  sexes,  who  have 
for  tlieir  whole  subsistence  only  the  produce  of 
'^Ims,  and  who  prefer  this  mode  to  that  of'  (a- 
HpKnir.    Keligion,  very  badly  interpreted  on  tliis 
Hpubject,  forbids,  among  t)ie  Spaniards,  all  In- 
^Tijiiiry  into  the  ability  which  age  and  health 
gives  the  mendicant  to  procure  a  livelilmod  Iq  ' 
some  other  niauuer  thau  that  of  holding  out  ; 
the  hatid.    I'hcy  belie\'e,  or  at  least  they  act  I 
at  if  they  believed,  iJiat  the  recommendation,  i 
r  the  Kvangeliat  to  bcKtow  charity,  is  An  Uj-  1 
Lation  to  demand  it.    A»  soon  as  this  opinion  I 
i  entertained,  it  is  under  the  protection  instead  I 
f  being  under  the  controul  of  the  police.    At  { 
ifcry  hour  of  the  day,  the  houses  are  assailed  I 
y  beggars.    The  impotent  and  the  robust,  the  ( 
pid  and  the  young,  the  blind  and  those  with 
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their  eyes,  have  all  an  equal  right  to  charity. 
It  is  refused  or  given  according  to  the  ability 
to  bestoW)  not  according  to  the  degree  of  the 
necessity  of  him  who  asks* 

The  stranger  has  at  first  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  reconcile  this  blind  spirit  ci  charity 
among  the  Spaniards^  with  the  disgusting  pic- 
ture which  ofiers  itself  at  night,  of  the  poor 
lying  down  in  the  streets,  along  the  walls  of 
the  church,  the  palace  of  the  archbishq^  &c 
without  any  security  from  the  dew,  so  very 
dangerous  in  the  torrid  zone,  nor  from  any 
other  inclemency  of  the  weather.  But,  whoi 
this  is  well  examined,  we  perceive  that  this  dis- 
order arises,  on  the  contrary,  from  an  excess 
of  piety«  Tho^e  who  are  taken  for  unfortu- 
nates, are  only  iMggifs  Jilliom  inebriating  li- 
quors prevent  fv6m  ohbosing  a  better  asylmn, 
and  who  avoid  the  beds  of  the  hospitals,  be- 
cause the  gtttes,  closed  at  an  early*hour,  de- 
prive them  of  those  precious  moments  in  which 
they  consume  in  taffiia  the  receipts  of  the  day. 
The  police  knows  oftii^  abuses  witiiout  be- 
ing abl#^  under  paid  <^  impiety,  to  repress 
tbem.  Tlie-  livery  of  Providence  that  covers 
fjto  ifiendlcaiit,  :exe)^ts  him  from  all  rule, 
fVees  hifnifrom  every  ic^nsure,  and  renders  him 
invidiable. 

To  judge  properly  of  the  number  of  b^gars 
who  wander  in  the  streets,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  know,  that  the  archbishop  makes  a  general 
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laritable  donation  every  Saturday  of  a  half 
"shilling,  or  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  hard  dollar, 
and  that  he  dispenses  at  each  of  these  pious 
works,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  or  se\'enty-Hix 
bard  dollars,  which  makes  at  least  twelve  hun- 
dred beggars.  And  in  this  list  are  not  included 
the  bashful  indigents,  who  Hiirpass  this  number. 
Would  not  a  police  well  administered,  judi- 
ciously select  those  who  beg  because  they  can- 
not gain  a  livelihood  ?  and  would  it  not  provide 
for  their  subsistence  in  houses  appropriated  to 
that  purpose  ?  Would  it  not  assign  to  tlie  othei-s 
a  labour  proportioned  to  their  strength,  which 
might  procure  them  maintenance  and  some- 
thing to  spare?   Do  tliey  believe,  that  obliging 
men  to  work,  is  a  deed  less  agreeable  to  the 
Deity,  than  that  of  protecting  them  in  the 
boBom  of  idleness,  where  they  lead  a  life  full  of 
vices,  which  at  times  offend  against  good  man- 
ners,   religion,  and  pubHc  order?    All  these 
abuses  would  disappear,  no  doubt,  by  the  exe- 
^cution  of  municipal  laws,  which  the  republicart 
^Ktrvemment  will  doubtless  establish. 
^H  Communications  with  the  Interior.— Tho- 
^^fast  extent  of  the  country,  and  the  smallnes*' 
of  its  population,  make  tlie  location  of  roads  ti- 
measure  of  Government.     Unfortunately,  tlioy' 
are  almost  everj'-wliere  traced  out,  and  nothing' 
more.     The  sloughs  and  inundations  of  the 
Hvers,  over  which  there  are  neither  bridges' 
Ibr  ferry-boats,  render  the  roads  impassible 
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in  tlie  rainy  season ;  and  in  no  time  of  the  year 
are*  they  convenient.  Hiey  count  the  distance 
by  days,  and  not  by-leagues.  Depons  calcu- 
lates, that  every  day's  journey  is  teo  leagues, 
each  of  two  thousand  geometrical  paces. 

The  orders  which  the  Government  sends  to 
many  of  the  interior  towns,  arrive  by  expresSi 
in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  accounts  they 
render,  or  the  complaints  they  prefer  to  it 
Posts  are  forwarded  regularly  and  periodically, 
from  the  capital  only,  for  Maracaibo,  Fbrto 
Cavello,  Santa  F6,  Cumana,  and  Guiana.  All 
the  towns  lying  on  the  road  to  these  five  prin- 
cipal places,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  mail. 

The  post  for  Maracaibo  leaves  Caracas  every 
Thursday  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It 
carries  the  letters  for  Victoria,  Tulmero,  Mara- 
cay,  Valencia,  St  Philip,  Porto  Cavello,  and 
Coro.  It  takes  twenty  days  to  go  from  Canu 
cas  to  Maracaibo.  It  comes  from  Maracaibo 
to  Caracas  only  every  fortnight,  but  from  Porto 
Cavello  it  arrives  at  Caracas  every  Tuesday. 

The  sixth  and  the  twenty-second  of  every 
month  a  mail  sets  off  from  Caracas  for  Santa 
Fe.  It  carries  the  correspondence  of  San 
Carlos,  Guanara,  Araura,  Tocuyo,  Barquisl* 
meto,  Varinas,  Merida,  Carthagena,  Santa  Mar- 
tha, and  Peru.  It  arrives,  or  ought  to  arrive, 
at  Caracas,  the  fourth  and  the  twentieth  of 
every  month.  Its  ordinary  passage  from  Cara* 
cas  to  Santa  Fe  is  forty-two  days. 
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a  The  post  from  Ciimana  and  Guiana  furives 
t  Caracas  once  a-montlj.  It  is  earlier  or  later 
according  to  tlie  state  of  the  roads  and  the 
rivers.  The  letters  of  Guiana  go  directly  from 
Barcelona  by  one  carrier,  and  those  of  Cuniana 
and  Margarita  by  another. — The  last  arrive  at 
ttieir  destination  in  twelve  days,  those  of  Guiana 

I' theirs  in  thirty. 
i 


SECTION  IX. 


"   MANVEIIS  AT  CUMANA,  SiC.  IN  PAUTtCULAR. 


At  CtTMANA,  the  European  inbabitants,  anil 
descendants  of  Pluropeans,  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  commercial  enterprise ;  this  and 
Barcelona  being  ports  where  such  trade  is  car- 
ried on. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  these  people  are 
nearly  allied  to  those  of  their  brethren  in  the 
other  great  cities  of  Spanish  America.  One, 
however,  of  the  most  singular  of  their  cus- 
toms is,  that  of  passing  most  of  their  evenings 
sitting  on  chairs  placed  in  the  river.  The 
Manzanares,  a  river,  the  temperature  of  which, 
in  the  season  of  the  floods,  descends  as  low  as 
twenty-two  degrees,  when  the  air  is  at  thirty 
and  thirty-three  degrees,  is  an  inestimable  be- 
t  in  a  country  where  tlie  heats  are  exce$- 
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sive  during  the  whole  year,  and  where  it  is  so 
agreeable  to  bathe  several  times  in  the  dajr. 
The  children  pass,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  their 
lives  in  the  water ;  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, even  the  women  of  ihe  most  opulent  fa- 
milies, know  how  to  swim ;  and  in  a  country 
where  man  is  so  near  the  state  of  nature,  one 
of  the  first  questions  asked  at  meeting  in  the 
morning  is,  whether  the  water  is  cooler  than  on 
the  preceding  evening  ?  The  mode  of  bath- 
ing is  various  enough.  Humboldt  says,  ^*  We 
every  evening  visited  a  very  respectable  so- 
ciety, in  the  suburb  of  the  Guayquerias.  In 
a  fine  moon-light  night,  chairs  were  placed  in 
the  water}  the  men  and  women  were  lightly 
clothed,  as  in  some  baths  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope i  and  the  &mily  and  strangers,  assembled 
in  the  river,  passed  -some  hours  in  smoking 
cigars,  and  in  talking,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
season,  of  the  abundant  rains  in  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  and  particularly  of  the  luxuries 
of  which  the  ladies  of  Cumana  accuse  those  of 
the  Caracas  and  the  Havannah.  The  company 
were  under  no  apprehensions  from  the  bavas, 
or  small  crocodiles,  which  are  now  extremdy 
scarce,  and  which  approach  men  without  at^ 
tacking  them.  These  animals  are  three  or 
four  feet  long.  We  never  met  with  them  in 
the  Manzanares,  but  with  a  great  number  of 
dolphins,  which  sometimes  ascend  the  river  in 
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jhe  night,  and  frighten  Llie  bathers  by  spoutiiig 

imter." 

L  As  the   inhablunts  of  Cumana  prefer  the 

)olness  of  the  sea-breeze  to  the  appearance  o£ 
:etation,  they  are  accustomed  to  no  other 
bklk  than  that  of  the  open  shore.    The  Spa- 

iards,  who  are  accused  in  general  of  no  predi- 
tion  for  trees,  or  the  warbUng  of  buds,  have 

ramported  their  prejudices  and  their  liabits 
^to  the  colonies.     In  Tierra  Firme,  Mexico, 
1  Peru,  it  is  rare  to  sec  a  native  plant  a  tree, 

lerely  witli  the  view  of  procuring  himself 
shade;  and  if  wc  except  the  environs  of  the 
great  capitals,  walks  bordered  with  trees  are 
almost  unknown  in  tliese  countries. 

"  I  remarked,"  says  Lavaysse,  *'  a  very  odd 
custom  among  the  women  of  Cumana :  They 
Mfear  neither  veils  nor  gloves.     Thus,  with  tlie  I 
most    agreeable    and    expressive    shapes    and 
countenances,    they    have    a    copper    colour.' 
While  at  Cumana,   I  offered  several  pairs  of  I 
^oves,  for  herself  and  daughters,  to  a  lady  t«  | 
whom  1  was  under  some  obligations.    She  ac* 
oepted  them,  but  mentioned  that  neither  she 
nor  her  daughters  could  wear  them ;    that  it  I 
was   not  the    custom    in   Cumana;    tliat   any 
young  lady  seen  with  gloves  and  a  veil,  would 
be   deemed  a  fantastical  coquette,  whom    no  j 
one  would  marry  j  and  that  such  fooleries  were  I 
only  fit  for  the  belles  and  fops  of  Caracas !" 

The  iniiabitants  of  Cumana  are  very  polite : 
fit  may  even  be  said,  that  they  arc  excessively 
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^iiere  is  not  so  much  luxury  among 
fls  at  Caracas :  their  houses,  however,  are  to- 
lerably well  furnished.  They  are  very  abste- 
mious. Those  dinners  and  festivals  whicti 
form  one  of  the  charms  of  society  in  Europe, 
and  which  in  the  British  and  French  coloniet 
are  repeated  almost  every  day  from  the  first  of 
January  to  the  last  of  December,  are  iinknown< 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cuinana,  and  the  other 
provinces  of  Caracas. 

The  Creoles  of  this  city  wlio  enter  into  the 
career  of  letters,  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  penetration.  Judgment,  and  application. 
There  is  not  seen  exactly  the  same  vivacity  of 
spirit  that  is  perceived  in  the  Creoles  of  Mara- 
caibo,  but  those  of  Cumana  are  compensated 
by  a  larger  portion  of  good  sense  and  solidity. 

*'  The  first  weeks  of  our  abode  at  Cumana," 
says  Humboldt,  "  were  employed  in  verifying 
our  instruments,  in  herbalizing  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  and  in  examining  the  traces 
of  the  earthquake  of  the  14th  of  December 
1797.  Overpowered  at  once  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  objects,  we  were  somewhat  embarrassed 
to  lay  down  a  regular  plan  of  study  and  obser- 
vation. If  every  thing  around  us  was  titted  to 
inspire  us  with  the  most  lively  interest,  our 
physical  and  ^istronomical  instruments  in  their 
turns  excited  strongly  the  curiosity  of  the  in- 
habitants. We  were  distracted  by  frequent 
viMts;  and,  in  order  not  to  dissatisfy  persons 
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wlio  appeared  so  happy  to  see  the  spots  of  tiie 
moon  through  Dolloiid's  telescope,  the  absorp- 
tion of  two  gases  in  a  eudiometrical  tube,  or 
the  effects  of  galvanism  on  the  laotions  of  a 
frog,  we  were  obliged  to  answer  questions  of- 
ten obscure,  anil  repeat  for  whole  hours  the 
same  experiments. 

"  These  scenes  were  renewed  for  the  space 
of  five  j*eara,  every  time  Uiat  we  took  up  our 
abode  in  a  place  where  it  was  understood  that 
we  were  in  possession  of  microscopes,  tele- 
scopes, and  electrical  apparatus.  They  were 
in  general  so  much  the  more  fatiguing,  as  the 
person  who  visited  us  had  confused  notions  of 
astronomy  and  physics  i  two  sciences  which, 
in  the  Spanish  colonies,  are  designated  under 
the  singular  name  of  tlie  new  pliilosophy, 
*'  nueva  filosophia."  The  half  scientific  look- 
ed on  us  with  a  sort  of  disdain,  when  tliey 
learnt  that  we  had  not  brought,  in  our  collec- 
tion of  books,  the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature  by 
Abbe  Pluche,  the  Cours  dc  lliysique  of  Si- 
gaud  la  Fond,  or  the  Dictionary  of  Valraont 
de  Bomare.  These  three  works,  and  the 
Traill  d'Economie  Politique  of  Baron  Bien- 
feld,  are  the  foreign  works  most  known  and 
esteemed  in  Spanish  America,  from  Caracas 
and  Chili  to  Guatimala  and  the  north  of  Mex- 
ico. No  one  is  thought  learned,  who  cannot 
quote  their  translations ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
great  capitals,  at  Lima,  lit  .Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 

vol.  I.  1  i 
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and  at  Mexico,  that  the  names  of  Haller,  Ca- 
vendish, and  Lavoisier,  begin  to  take  the  place 
of  those  that  have  enjoyed  popular  oeld>ri<y 
for  these  fifty  years  past" 

The  curiosity  excited  respecting  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  heavens,  and  various  objects  of 
the  natural  sciences,  takes  a  very  different  cha* 
racter  among  anciently  civilized  nations,  and 
among  those  who  have  made  but  .little  progress 
in  the  unfolding  of  their  intellectual  faculties. 
Each  of  them  exhibits  in  the  highest  classes  of 
society  frequent  examples  of  persons  unac- 
quainted with  science;  but  in  the  colonies, 
and  among  new  people,  curiosity,  hr  from 
being  idle  or  transient,  arises  from  an  ardent 
desire  of  instruction,  and  discovers  itself  with 
an  ingenuousness  and  simplicity,  which  in  Eu- 
rope are  the  characteristics  only  of  youth. 

At  Carthaoena,  the  Creoles  possess  all  the 
landed  property,  and  have  large  estates  in  the 
province.  The  Mulattoes,  and  descendants 
from  Negroes,  Indians  and  Whites,  form  the 
labouring  classes. 

The  Negroes  wear  no  other  dress  than  a  cot- 
ton covering  about  the  waist.  The  dress  of 
the  whites  is  similar  to  that  worn  in  Spain,  on- 
ly of  lighter  materials.  The  other  classes  afiect 
the  same  style  of  clothing. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  class  usually 
make  two  meals  a-day,  and  a  slight  repast. 
Their  breakfast  generally  consists  of  fried  meats. 
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pastry  made  of  maize  flour,  witli  chocolate. 
The  tlinner  is  of  a  more  substantial  nature, 
consisting  of  several  meats,  birds,  &c.  all  of 
which  they  season  highly  with  plmeDto  :  fruits 
and  wines  finish  that  meal.  At  night,  the  re* 
gale  consists  only  of  sweetmeats  and  chocolate. 
— Drinking  brandy  and  chocolate,  smoking 
cigars,  ami  eating  sweetmeats,  are  the  pre\'a- 
lent  luxuries,  intermixed  with  great  fondness 
for  dancing. 

The  men  are  celebrated  for  their  acuteness, 
and  the  early  maturity  of  their  faculties.  Their 
facility  in  acquiring  the  mechanical  arts  is  very 
great. 

The  opulent  females  pass  their  days  swing- 
ing in  cotton  hammocks;  and  the  women  of 
all  the  castes  are  noted  for  their  charity  to 
suflering  straugers,  and  are  of  a  mild  and  amia- 
ble disposition. 

At  Quito,  the  whites  compose  about  a  sixth 
part}  tlie  Mestizoes,  a  third;  the  Indians  of 
the  suburbs,  anotlier  third  ;  and  the  mixed 
race  from  Negroes,  Indians,  &c.,  the  remain- 
ing sixth.  The  European  whites  are,  with  the 
exception  of  the  nobles  and  merchants,  gene- 
rally very  poor.  The  Mestizoes  follow  the 
handicraft  occupations,  and  excel  in  some  of 
the  higher  branches  of  the  arts,  appearing  to 
possess  considerable  talent  and  very  lively  ima- 
ginations. The  Indians  also  follow  several 
trades,  which  they  are  remarkable  for  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  with  comparative  ease. 
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Great  magnificence  of  dress  is  here  afiected 
by  the  Spanish  gentry,  whose  habiliments  shine 
with  gold  and  gems.  Those  of  the  middle 
rank  are  usually  very  neat,  and  covered  with 
a  long  black  cloak.  The  Indians  wear  white 
cotton  drawers,  and  a  black  cotton  firock  or 
shirt. 

The  ladies  of  Quito  are  generally  handsome 
and  well  educated,  and  the  men  a  good-looking 
race.  The  instruction  given  to  young  people 
of  rank  consists  chiefly  in  the  polite  arts,  and 
in  philosophy  and  divinity.  The  language  of 
the  whites,  and  most  of  their  descendants,  is 
Spanish ;  but  the  Quichua,  and  other  dialects 
of  Indian  origin,  are  no  less  common. 

Idleness,  drunkenness,  and  gaming,  are  the 
most  prevalent  vices.  The  common  peojrfe 
and  Indians  are  addicted  to  theft;  and  these 
indulge  very  freely  in  the  use  of  rum  and  bran- 
dy. The  matt6,  an  herb  which  grows  in  Para- 
guay, is  used  here  as  a  sort  of  tea,  and  forms 
the  most  favourite  beverage  of  all  classes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


INDIAN  POPULATION. 


SECTION  I. 

THEIR  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

A  FEW  physical  and  moral  traits  are  at  once 
descriptive  of  all  the  various  Indian  tribes. 

That  which  they  have  in  common  with  re- 
sect to  their  bodily  frame,  is  the  big  head, 
narrow  forehead,  hair  black,  lank  and  long, 
eyes  of  middling  size,  sharp  nose,  large  mouth, 
thick  lips,  and  broad  face.  Their  colour,  ge- 
nerally copper,  varies  according  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  country  in  which  they  live ;  and 
their  stature,  commonly  from  four  feet  and  a 
half  to  five,  is  among  other  tribes  from  five  to 
six.  They  have  but  little  hair  on  those  parts 
of  the  body  where  it  naturally  grows,  but  they 
are  not  altogether  beardless. 

Their  limbs,  large  and  muscular,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  strength,  but  that  appearance 
is  deceitful,  as  they  with  difficulty  support  hard 
labour.  Laziness,  taciturnity,  thoughtlessness, 
stupidity  and  falsehood,  generally  characterize 
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them.  It  is  observed,  that  those  of  them  who 
live  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  are  not 
so  cruel  as  those  upon  the  coasts. 

Very  few  of  the  former  are  cannibalsy  where- 
as almost  all  the  latter  are. 

In  the  New  World,  at  the  banning  of  its 
conquest,  the  natives  were  collected  into  large 
societies  only  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras, 
and  the  coasts  opposite  to  Asia,  The  plains, 
covered  with  forests,  and  intersected  by  rivers, 
— ^the  immeqs^  savannahs  which  extend  toward 
the  east,  and  bound  the  horizon, — presented  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  wandering  hordes, 
separated  by  the  difference  of  language  and 
manners,  and  scattered  like  the  remains  of  a 
vast  shipwreck.  In  the  absence  of  all  other 
documents,  we  shall  try  whether  the  analogy 
of  languages,  and  the  study  of  the  ph3rsical 
constitution  of  man,  will  enable  us  to  group 
the  different  tribes,  to  follow  the  traces  of  their 
distant  emigrations,  and  to  discover  some  of 
those  family  features,  by  which  the  andent 
unity  of  our  species  is  manifested. 

In  New  Andalusia  and  New  Barcelona,  the 
natives  or  primitive  inhabitants  still  constitute 
half  of  the  scanty  population.  Their  number 
may  be  reckoned  at  sixty  thousand  ;  of  which 
twenty-four  thousand  inhabit  New  Andalusia. 
This  number  is  very  considerable,  if  it  be  com* 
pared  to  that  of  the  hunting  nations  of  North 
America ;  but  appears  small,  when  we  consider 


those  [>art3  of  New  Spain,  in  wliicli  agriculture 
lias  existed  more  than  eight  centuries:  for  in* 
stance,  the  intendance  of  Oaxaca,  which  in- 
cludes the  Mixteca  and  the  Tzapoteca  of  the 
old  Mexican  empire.  This  intendance  is  one- 
third  smaller  than  the  two  provinces  of  Cumana 
and  Barcelona  j*  yet  it  contains  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  natives  of  the  pure  copper- 
coloured  race.  The  Indians  of  Cumana  do  not 
all  live  assembled  in  the  Missions.  Some  are 
found  dispersed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
I  along  the  coasts,  to  which  they  are  attracted 
by  the  fisheries,  and  even  in  the  little  farms  of 
the  plains  or  savannahs.  The  Missions  of  the 
Arragonese  Capuchins,  which  Humboldt  visit- 
ed, alone  contain  titleen  thousand  Indians,  al- 
most all  of  the  Cliayma  race.  The  villages, 
however,  are  less  populous  there,  than  io  the 
province  of  Barcelona.  Their  average  popu- 
lation is  only  between  five  and  six  hundred  In- 
dians; while  more  to  the  west,  in  the  Missions 
of  the  Franciscans  of  Piritoo,  we  find  Indian 
villages  of  two  uc  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
In  computing  at  sixty  thousand  the  number  of 
the  natives  in  the  provinces  of  Cumana  and 
Barcelona,  we  consider  only  those  who  inhabit 
tlie  main  land,  and  not  the  Guayquerias  of  the 
island  of  Margarita,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
Guaraons,   who  have  preserved  their  indcpen- 

*  Tliu  area  of  ihu  Iwu  pruvincL'S  iii  6100  Kijuarc  Icu^uct, 
of  35  to  B  drgrL-c. 
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dence,  in  the  islands  formed  by  the  Delta  of 
the  Orinoco.  The  number  of  these  is  gene- 
rally reckoned  at  six  or  eight  thousand ;  but 
this  computation  appears  to  be  exaggerated. 
Except  a  few  families  of  Guaraons,  that  roam 
occasionally  in  the  marshy  grounds  covered 
with  the  moriche  palm,  between  the  Cano  de 
Manamo  and  the  Guarapiche,  consequently  on 
the  continent  itself,  there  have  not  be^i  for 
these  thirty  years  any  Indian  savages  in  New 
Andalusia. 

We  use  with  regret  the  word  savage^  because 
it  indicates  a  difference  of  cultivation  between 
the  reduced  Indian,  living  in  the  Missions,  and 
the  free  or  independent  Indian,  which  is  often 
belied  by  facts.  In  the  forests  of  South  Ame- 
rica exist  tribes  of  natives,  who,  peaceably  united 
in  villages,  obey  chiefs,*  cultivate  the  plantain 
tree,  cassava,  and  cotton,  on  a  pretty  extensive 
portion  of  ground,  and  employ  this  last  in 
weaving  hammocks.  These  people  are  scarce- 
ly more  barbarous  than  the  naked  Indians  of 
the  Missions,  who  have  been  taught  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  is  a  very  common 
error  in  Europe,  to  look  on  all  the  natives  not 
reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection,  as  roving 
hunters.  Agriculture  existed  on  the  continent 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  .It 
still  exists  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  river 

*  These  chiefs  are  called  Pecanali,  Apoto»  or  Sibierene. 


Amazons,  in  opeu  land  amid  the  forests,  to 

liich  the  missionaries  have  never  penetrated, 

Jiat  has  been  effected  by  the  system  of  the 
Ifissions  is  an  increased  attachment  to  landed 

loperty,  the  stability  of  dwellings,  and  a  taste 
'  a  more  calm  and  tranquil  life.     The  pro- 

ress,  however,  is  slow,  and  orten  imperceptible, 
account  of  the  perfectly  isolated  state  in 

hich  the  Indians  are  held.     But  it  would  be  ' 

>  imbibe  false  ideas  on  the  actual  condition 
of  the  nations  of  South  America,  to  consider  a» 
synonymous  the  denominations  of  Christians, 
reduced,  and  civilized ;  and  those  of  Pagans 
savages,  and  independent.     The  reduced  In-  j 

ian  is  often  as  little  of  a  Christian,  as  the  in- 
tependent  Indian  is  of  an  idolater:  both,  occti- 
fated  by  the  wants  of  the  moment,  discover  a. ' 

tarked  indifference  for  religious  opinions,  and 
ft  secret  tendency  towai'd  the  worship  of  nature 
lOd  its  powers.     This  worship  belongs  to  the  ■ 

irliest  infancy  of  nations :  it  excludes  idols ; 

lOd  recognizes  no  other  sacred  places,  than 
grottoes,  valleys,  and  woods. 

If  the  independent  Indians  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared, for  a  century  past,  to  the  north  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Apura,  that  is,  from  the  snowy  | 
mouutains    of  Merida   to  the  promontory  of  | 
Paria,  it  must  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  | 
fewer  natives  exist  at  present  in  these  countries,  I 
than  in  the  time  of  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  Bar- 
iholomew  de  las  C^sas.     It  is  a  great  error  to 
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present  as  a  general  fact,  the  destnictioii  and 
diminution  of  the  Indians  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. There  still  exist  more  than  six  millions 
of  the  copper-coloured  race  in  both  Americas ; 
and  though  an  innumerable  quantity  of  tribes 
and  of  languages  are  extinguished,  or  con- 
founded together,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
within  the  tropics,  in  that  part  of  the  New 
World  where  civilization  has  penetrated  only 
since  the  time  of  Columbus,  the  number  of 
natives  has  considerably  increased.  Two  vil- 
lages of  Caribs,  in  the  Missions  of  Peritoo  or  of 
Carony,  contain  more  &milies  tlian  four  or  five 
hordes  on  the  Orinoco.  The  state  of  society 
among  the  Caribbees,  who  have  preserved  their 
independence,  at  the  sources  of  the  Esaequibo 
and  to  the  south  of  the  mountains  of  Pacaraimo^ 
sufficiently  proves  how  much,  even  among  that 
fine  race  of  men,  the  population  of  the  Missions 
prevails  in  number  over  'that  of  the  free  and 
confederated  Caribbees.  Besides,  the  state  of 
the  savages  of  the  torrid  zone,  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  savages  of  the  Missouri.  The 
latter  have  need  of  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
because  they  live  only  by  hunting ;  while  the 
Indians  of  Spanish  Guiana  plant  cassava  and 
plantains.  A  little  ground  suffices  these  to 
supply  them  with  food.  They  do  not  dread 
the  approach  of  the  whites,  like  the  savages  of 
the  United  States ;  who,  progressively  pushed 
behind  the  Alleghany  mountains,  the  Ohio,  and 
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ihe  Mississippi,  lose  tlieir  means  of  subsistence, 
1  proportion  as  they  find  themselves  reduced 
I  srithin  narrower  Umits.  Under  the  temperate  1 
Eone,  whether  in  the  provtncias  inlerjias  of  ] 
Mexico  or  in  Kentucky,  the  contact  of  the  f 
European  planters  is  become  fatal  to  tlie  na-  I 
Jtives,  because  that  contact  is  immediate. 

These  causes  have  no  existence  in  the  greater 
lart  of  South  America.     Agriculture,   under 
fae  tropics,   does  not  retjuire  great  extent  <rf 
(round.     The    whites   advance  slowly.     The  [ 
leligious  orders  have  founded  their  establish', 
ments  between  the  domain  of  the  planters  and  1 
tlie  territory  of  tlie  free  Indians.    The  Mission*  I 
H  may    be    considered    as    intermediary    states.' .{ 
^■ffhey  have  encroached  on  tlie  liberty  of  the  { 
^■natives,  no  doubt ;  but  they  have  almost  every-  i 
^pprhere  been  advantageous  to  the  increase  of  I 
^^'froputation,    whicli    is    incompatible   with    the  | 
■■quiet  life  of  tiie  independent  Indians.     As  the 
missionaries  advance  toward  tlie   forest,  and 
gain  on  the  natives,  the  white  planters  in  their 
turn  seek  to  invade  from  the  opposite  side  the 
territory  of  the  Missions.     In  this  protracted 
struggle,  the  secular  arm  continually  tends  to  1 
withdraw  the  reduced  Indian  from  the  monait  \ 
tic  hierarchy,  and  the  missionaries  gradually  | 
give  way  to  vicars.    The  whites,  and  the  castet  J 
«jf  mixed  blood,  favoured  by  corregidors,  esta- 
blish themselves  among  the  Indians.    The  Mis- 
tons  become  SpaniHli  villages,  and  llic  natives 
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lose  even  the  remembrance  of  their  natural 
idiom.  Such  is  the  progress  of  civilizatioa 
from  the  coasts  toward  the  interior— a  alow 
progress,  shackled  by  the  passions  of  man,  but 
sure  and  uniform. 

The  provinces  of  New  Andalusia  and  Bar- 
celona, comprehended  under  the  name  .of  Cu- 
mana,  contain,  in  their  present  population, 
more  than  fourteen  tribes.  Those  in  New 
Andalusia  are,  the  Chaymas,  Guayquerias, 
Pariagotoes,  Quaquas,  Aruacas,  Caribbees,  and 
Guaraons ;  in  the  province  of  Barcelona,  Cu- 
managotoes,  Palenkas,  Caribbees,  Piritooa,  To- 
moozas,  Topocuares,  Chacopatas,  and  Guariva& 
Nine  or  ten  of  these  fourteen  tribes  consider 
themselves  of  a  race  entirely  different.  The 
exact  number  of  the  Guaraons,  who  make  their 
huts  on  the  trees  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco^ 
is  unknown ;  that  of  the  Guayquerias,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Cumana,  and  in  the  peninsula  of 
Araya,  amounts  to  two  thousand.  Among  the 
other  Indian  tribes,  the  Chaymas  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Caripe,  the  Caribs  of  the  southern 
savannahs  of  New  Barcelona,  and  the  Cumana- 
gotoes  in  the  Missions  of  Peritoo,  are  the  most 
numerous.  Some  families  of  Guaraons  have 
been  reduced  into  Missions  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  Orinoco,  where  the  Delta  begins  to  be  form- 
ed. The  language  of  the  Guaraons  and  that 
of  the  Caribs,  of  the  Cumanagotoes  and  of  the 
Chaymas,  are  the  most  g^ieral.    We  shall  pre- 
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tently  see,  tliat  they  belong  to  the  same  stock ; 
nd  that  they  exhibit  in  their  grammatical 
mns  those  intimate  athnities,  which,  to  use  a 
Bmparison  taken  from  languages  more  known, 
lonnect  the  Greek,  the  German,  the  Persiai^ 
lod  the  Sanscrit 

Notwithstanding  these  affinities,  we  muet  J 
nnsider  the  Chaymas,  the  Giiaraons,  the  Carib^  I 
wes,  the  Quaquas,  the  Aniacas  or  Arrawawks^  I 
ind  the  Curaanagotoes,  as  different  nations/ 1 
We  do  not  venture  to  affirm  the  same  thing  ofil 
he  Guayquerias,  the  Pariagotoes,  the  PiritooV  I 
the  Tomoozas,  and  the  Chacopatas.  The  Guaya*'  | 
qucrias  themselves  admit  the  analogy  of  theif  I 
uguage  with  that  of  the  Guaraons.  Both  ar^.f 
^  littoral  race,  like  the  Malays  of  the  ancieofrJ 
Bntinent.     M'ith  respect  to  the  tribes  who  i 

lent  speak  the  Cumanagoto,  Caribbean,  andJ 
Chayma  idioms,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  tlieiv'  J 
first  origin,  and  their  relations  with  other  na>-l 
tions  more  powerful.     The  historians  of  thaJ 
conquest,  like  the  ecclesiastics  who  have  dep'^ 
scribed  the  progress  of  the  Missions,  contiimally 
confound,  like  the  ancients,  geographical  deno- 
minations  with    the    names    of  races.      They 
speak  of  Indians  of  Cumana,  and  of  the  coast 
of  Paria,  as  if  the  proximity  of  abode  proved 
the  identity  of  origin.     They  most  commonly 
even  give  to  tribes  the  name  of  their  chief,  or 
_that  of  the  mountain  or  valley  they  inhabiL 
his  circumstance,  by  infinitely  multiplying  the 
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number  o{  tribes,  renders  every  thing  uncertain 
that  the  monks  relate  respecting  the  heteroge- 
neous elements  of  which  die  population  of  their 
missions  are  composecU  How  can  we  at  pre- 
sent decide,  whether  the  Tomooza  and  Firitoo 
be  of  different  races,  when  both  speak  the 
Cumanagoto  language,  which  is  the  prevailing 
tongue  in  the  western  part  of  the  former 
government  of  Cumana,  as  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Chayma  are  in  the  southern  and  eastern: 
parts  ?  A  great  analogy  of  phjrsical  constitu- 
tion renders  these  researches  very  difficult* 
Such  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  continents, 
that  in  the  new  a  surprising  variety  of  languages 
is  observed  among  nations  of  the  same  origin, 
and  which  European  travellers  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish  by  their  features;  while  in  the  old 
continent  very  different  races  of  men,  the  Lap* 
landers,  the  Finlanders,  and  the  Esthonians,  the 
German  nations  and  the  Hindoos,  the  Persians 
and  the  Curds,  the  Tartar  and  Mongul  tribes, 
speak  languages,  the  mechanism  and  roots  of 
which  present  the  greatest  analogy. 

The  Indians  of  the  American  Missions  are 
all  agriculturists;  and  excepting  those  who 
inhabit  the  high  mountains,  they  cultivate  the 
same  plants;  their  huts  are  arranged  in  the 
same  manner ;  their  days  of  labour,  their  work 
in  the  conuco  of  the  community,  their  con- 
nexions with  the  missionaries  and  the  magis- 
trates chosen  from  among  themselves,  are  all 
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tjected  to  uniform  regulations.  Neverthe- 
Ins,  and  this  fact  is  very  remarkable  in  the  his* 
4ory  of  nations,  so  great  an  analogy  of  situation 
not  been  sufficient  to  eflace  the  individual 

;tiires,  or  the  shades  which  distinguish  the^ 

lerican  tribes.     We  observe  in  the  men  <^  I 

copper  hue,  a  moral  inflexibility,  a  steadfast  perJ  I 

severance  in  habits  and  manners,  which,  though 

modified  in  each  tribe,  characterizes  essentialljp.  I 

tbe  whole  race.     These  dispositions  are  found'  [ 

ider  every  climate,  from  the  equator  ta-l 
Hudson's  Bny  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  ttia'I 
Straits  of  Magellan  on  the  other.  They  are^  I 
connected  witli  the  physical  organization  of  the'l 
natives,  but  they  are  powerfully  favoured  by] 
the  monastic  system. 

There  exist  in   the    Missions  few  village^*! 
where  the  different  families  do  not  belong  t 
different  tribes,  and  speak  diftbrent  languages/l 
Societies  composed  of  elements  thus  heterogfti'l 
neons,  are  difficult  to  govern.     In  general,  thff"! 
monks  have  united  whole  nations,  or  gieat  por^ 
tions  of  the  same  nations,  in  villages  lying  near'J 
each  otlier.     The  natives  see  only  those  of  their*] 
own  tribe;  for  the  want  of  communication,  anci 
the  isolated  state  of  tlie  people,  form  the  prin^'^ 
cipal  policy  of  the  missionaries.     The  reducetlH 
Chaymas,  Caribs,  and  Tamanacs,  retain  so  much*^ 
the  more  their  natural  physiognomy,  as  thejrM| 
have  preserved  their  languages.     If  the  indivi-' 
luality  of  man  he  in  some  sort  reflected  in  his 
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idioms,  these  in  their  turn  re-act  on  his  ideas 
and  sentiments.  It  is  this  intimate  conoexicm 
between  the  languages,  the  character,  and  the 
physical  constitution,  which  maintains  and  per- 
petuates the  diversity  of  nations,  that  unfailing 
source  of  life  and  motion  in  the  intellectual 
world. 

The  missionaries  may  have  prohibited  the 
Indians  from  following  certain  practices  in  use 
on  the  birth  of  children,  on  their  entrance  on 
the  age  of  puberty,  and  at  the  interment  of  the 
dead;  they  may  have  prevented  them  from 
painting  their  skin,  from  making  incisions  on 
their  chins,  noses,  and  cheeks ;  they  may  have 
destroyed  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
superstitious  ideas,  which  are  mysteriously 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  in  certain  fa- 
milies ;  but  it  has  been  easier  for  them  to  pro- 
scribe customs  and  efface  remembrances,  than 
to  substitute  new  ideas  in  place  of  the  old*  The 
Indian  of  the  Missions  is  more  secure  of  sub- 
sistence. Not  continually  struggling  against 
hostile  forces,  against  the  elements  and  against 
man,  he  leads  a  more  monotonous  life,  less 
active  and  less  fitted  to  impart  energy  to  the 
mind,  than  the  savage  or  independent  Indian. 
He  possesses  that  mildness  of  character  which 
belongs  to  the  love  of  repose ;  not  that  which 
arises  from  sensibility  and  the  emotions  of  the 
soul.  The  sphere  of  his  ideas  is  not  enlarged^ 
where,  having  no  intercourse  with  the  whites^ 
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he  has  remained  at  a  distance  from  those  ob- 
jects with  which  European  civilization  lias  en^ 
riched  the  New  World.  All  his  actions  seem 
prompted  by  the  wants  of  the  moment  Taci- 
turn, without  gaiety,  absorbed  in  himself,  he 
assumes  a  sedate  and  mysterious  air.  When  a 
person  has  resided  but  a  short  time  in  the  Mis- 
sions, and  is  yet  but  little  familiarized  with  the 
aspect  of  the  natives,  he  is  led  to  mistake  their 
indolence,  and  the  benumbed  state  of  their 
faculties,  for  the  expression  of  melancholy  and 
a  disposition  to  meditation* 


SECTION  11. 


THE  CHAYMAS. 


Of  the  nation  of  the  Chaymas,  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  inhabit  the  Missions  that  have 
just  been  described.  This  nation,  little  warlike, 
which  Father  Francisco  of  Pamplona  began  to 
reduce  to  subjection  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  has  the  Cumanagotoes  to- 
ward the  west,  the  Guaraons  toward  the  east, 
and  the  Caribbees  toward  the  south.  It  occu- 
pies a  space  along  the  elevated  mountains  of 
the  CocoUar  and  the  Guacharo,  the  banks  of 
the  Guarapiche,  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  of  the 
Areo,  and  of  the  Cano  of  Caripe. 

VOL.  I.  K  k 


~  According  to  a  statistical  survey  made  « 
I  great  Care  by  tlie  Father  Prefect  Vray  Fn 
I  .pisco  de  Chiprana,  there  were  in  the  Mission 

oi  the  Arragonese  Capuchins  of  Cnmana,  uini 

teen  villages  of  Missions,  of  which  the  oldei 
[  was  established  in  IJiS;  containing  lHi5  i 
I  ttilies,  and  G+SS  persons :  sixteen  villages  t 
[,  doctrina,  of  which  the  oldest  dates  in  ItitiOfl 
v^jontaining  17GG  families,  and  8I7O  persons.* 
I  These  Missions  suffered  greatly  in  l6Sl,  l6g7t 
I  tuid  17SO,  from  the  invasions  of  the  Caribbees, 

then  independent,  who  burnt  whole  villages, 
k  From  1730  to  I7SG,  the  population  diminished 
pTrom  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox,  a  dlseai 
Valways  more  fatal  to  the  copper-coloured  1 
hclians  than  to  the  whites.  Many  of  the  Gw-' 
kraons,  who  had  been  assembled  together,  fled 
V-back  again  to  their  marshes.  Fourteen  old 
kiissions  remained  deserted,  and  have  notb 

rebuilt. 
The  Chaymas  are  in  general  short ;  and  they' 
l«ppeared  so  particularly  when  compared,  we 
l^all  not  sajf  with  their  neighbours  the  CariU- 

bees,  or  with  the  Payaguas  or  GuayquiUtst  ( 

■  Cultivated  land  (labranzaa)  belonging  to  these  thirl]^9 
five  villages,  6554  ulmudas.     The  number  of  cows  in  17J 
amounting  only  to  1883. 

f  The  ordinary  stature  of  the  Guayquilits,  or  MbajMj 
who  live  between  the  20th  and  'I'ZA  degrees  of  south  latf 
tude,  is,  according  to  Azzara.  six  feet  and  half  an  inch 
Eng.  The  Fayaguas,  equally  tnll,  have  given  their  name 
to  Paynguay,  or  Paraguay. 
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Paraguay,  equally  remarkable  for  their  stature, 
but  with  the  ordinary  natives  of  America.  The 
common  stature  of  a  Chayma  is  five  feet  two 
inches  nearly;  their  body  is  thickset,  shoulders 
extremely  broad,  and  breast  flat.  All  their 
limbs  are  round  and  fleshy.  Their  colour  is 
that  of  the  whole  American  race,  from  the  cold 
table-lands  of  Quito  and  New  Grenada,  to  the 
burning  plains  of  the  Amazons.  It  is  no  longer 
changed  by  the  varied  influence  of  climate :  it 
is  connected  with  organic  dispositions,  which 
for  ages  have  been  unalterably  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation.  If  the  uniform 
tint  of  the  skin  be  more  coppery  and  redder 
toward  the  north,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  among 
the  Chaymas,  of  a  dull  brown  inclining  towards 
tawny.  The  denomination  of  copper-coloured 
men,  could  never  have  originated  in  equinoctial 
America  to  designate  the  natives. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  of  the 
Chaymas,  without  being  hard  or  stern,  has 
something  sedate  and  gloomy.  .  The  forehead 
is  small,  and  but  little  prominent.  Thus,  in 
several  languages  of  those  countries,  to  express 
the  beauty  of  a  woman,  they  say,  "  that  she  is 
fat,  and  has  a  narrow  forehead."  The  eyes  of 
the  Chaymas  are  black,  sunk,  and  very  long ; 
but  they  are  neither  so  obliquely  placed,  nor 
so  small,  as  in  the  people  of  the  Mongul  race, 
of  whom  Jornandes  says,  that  they  have  rather 
points,  than  eyes ;  magis  puncta  quam  lutnina. 
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The  corner  of  the  eye  is,  however, '  sensibly 
raided  up  toward  the  temples;  the  eyebrows 
are  black,  or  dark  brown,  slender,  and  little 
arched;  the  eyelids  are  furnished  with  very 
long  eyelashes ;  and  the  habit  of*  casting  them 
down,  as  if  they  were  lowered  by  lassitude, 
softens  the  look  of  the  women,  and  makes  the 
eye  thus  veiled  appear  less  than  it  really  is* 
If  the  Chaymas,  and  in  general  all  the  natives 
of  South  America  and  New  Spain,  resemble 
the  Mongul  race  by  the  form  of  the  eye,  their 
high  cheek-bones,  their  straight  and  flat  hair, 
and  the  almost  entire  want  of  beard;  they 
essentially  dilSer  from  them  in  the  form  of  the 
nose,  which  is  pretty  long,  prominent  through- 
out its  whole  length,  and  thick  towards  the 
nostrils,  the  openings  of  which  are  directed 
downward,  as  with  all  the  nations  of  the  Cau- 
casian race.  Their  wide  mouth,  with  lips  but 
little  protuberant,  though  broad,  has  often  an 
expression  of  goodness.  The  passage  from  the 
nose  to  tlie  mouth,  is  marked  in  both  sexes  by 
two  furrows,  which  run  diverging  from  the 
nostrils  toward  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  The 
chin  is  extremely  short  and  round ;  and  the 
jaws  are  remarkable  for  their  strength  and 
width. 

Though  the  Chaymas  have  fine  white  teeth, 
like  all  people  who  lead  a  very  simple  life,  they 
are  however  not  so  strong  as  those  of  the  Ne- 
groes.    The  habit  of  blackening  the  teeth  from 
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the  age  of  fifteen,  by  the  juices  of  certain  herbs'* 
and  caustic  lime,  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  earliest  travellers ;  but  it  is  at  present  quite 
unknown.  Such  have  been  the  migrations  of 
the  different  tribes  in  these  countries,  particu- 
larly since  the  incursions  of  the  Spaniards  who 
carried  on  the  slave-trade,  it  may  be  admitted, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Paria,  visited  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  and  by  C^eda,  were  not  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Chaymas.  It  may  be 
doubted,  whether  the  custom  of  blackening  the  • 
teeth  was  originally  connected,  as  Gomara 
affirmed,!  with  extravagant  ideas  of  beauty,  or 

*  The  first  historians  of  the  conquest  attribute  this  effect 
to  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  that  the  natives  called  hq^^  which 
resembled  the  myrtle.  Among  nations  very  distant  from 
each  other,  the  pimento  bears  a  similar  name ;  among  the 
Haytians  (of  the  Island  of  San  Domingo)  aji  or  ahi ;  among 
the  Maypures  of  the  Orinoco,  a-i.  Some  stimulant  and 
aromatic  plants,  which  do  not  all  belong  to  the  genus  cap- 
sicum, were  designated  by  the  same  name. 

f  Cap.  78.  p.  101.  The  nations  that  were  seen  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  had  probably  the  custom 
of  stimulating  the  organs  of  taste  by  caustic  lime,  as  others 
employed  tobacco,  the  chlmo,  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa,  or 
betel.  This  practice  is  found  even  in  our  days,  but  more 
toward  the  west,  among  the  Guajiroes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  la  Hacha.  These  Indians,  still  savage,  carry  small 
shells,  calcined  and  powdered,  in  the  shell  of  a  fruit,  that 
serves  them  as  a  vessel  for  various  purposes,  suspended  to 
their  girdle.  The  powder  of  the  Guajiroes  is  an  article  of 
commerce,  as  was  anciently,  according  to  Gomara,  that  of 
the  Indians  of  Paria.  In  Europe  the  immoderate  habit  of 
smoking  also  makes  the  teeth  yellow,  and  blackens  them  ; 
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was  practised  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
toothach.  This  disorder  is  almost  unknown  to 
the  Indians.  The  whites  even  suiier  very  sel- 
dom from  it  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  at  least  in 
the  warm  regions,  where  the  temperature  is  so 
uniform.  They  are  more  exposed  to  it  on  the 
back  of  the  Cordilleras,  at  Santa  F6,  and  at 
Fopayan. 

The  Chaymas,  like  almost  all  the  native  na- 
tions, have  small  slender  hands.     Their  feet  are 
large,  and  their  toed  retain  an  extraordinary 
mobility.    All  the  Chaymas  have  a  family  look ; 
and  this  analogy  of  form,  so  often  observed  by 
travellers,  is  so  much  the  more  striking,  as  be* 
tween  tlie  years  of  twenty  and  fifty,  difierence 
of  age  is  no  way  denoted  by  wrinkles  of  the 
skin,  the  colour  of  the  hair,  or  decrepitude  of 
the  body.     On  entering  a  hut,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult among  adult  persons  to  distinguish  the 
father  from  the  son,  and  not  to  confound  one 
generation  with  another.     Humboldt  attributes 
this  family  look  to  two  different  causes, — ^the 
local  situation  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  their 
inferior  degree  of  intellectual  culture.     Savage 
nations  are  subdivided  into  an  infinity  of  tribes, 
which,   bearing  a  cruel  hatred  toward  each 
other,  form  no  intermarriages,  even  when  their 
languages  spring  from  the  same  root,  and  when 

but  would  it  be  just  to  conclude,  from  this  fact,  that  they 
who  smoke  with  us  do  it  because  we  think  yellow  teeth 
handsomer  than  white  ? 


.iin 
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1  small  arm  of  a  river,  or  a  group  of  IiiHs, 
ites  their  habitations.     The  less  nume- 
rous are  the  tribes,  the  more  the  intermarriage^  I 
repeated  for  ages,  between  tlie  same  families," 
fid  to  fix  a  certain  equality  of  conformation, 
t  organic  type,  which  may  be  called  national. 
KFhis  type  is  preserved  under  the  government 
of  the  Missions  formed  by  a  single  horde.     The  i 
isolated  state  is  the  same,  and  marriages  are  i 
contracted  only  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  j 
:<ame  hamlet.     Those  tics  of  blood  which  unite  ] 
almost  a  whole  nation,  are  indicated  in  a  simple 

tanner  in  the  language  of  the  Indians  born  in 
le  Mission,  or  by  those  who,  taken  from  the 
Dods,  Iiave  learned  Spanish.  To  designate 
the  individuals  who  belong  to  the  same  tribe, 
they  employ  the  words  "  mis  parientes,"  "  my  J 
relations." 

These  causes,  which   depend  only  on  the  1 
isolated  state,    and  the  effects  of  which    are  \ 
found  among  tlie  Jews  of  Europe,  among  the  | 
diflerent  castes  of  India,  and  among  mountain 
nations  in  general,  are  connected  with  causes 
hitherto  neglected.     Humboldt  has  observed, 
^_that  it  is  intellectual  culture  which  contributes 
^■koat  to  diversify  the  features.     Barbarous  na- 
^Hpons  have  rather  a  physiognomy  of  tribe  or  I 
^norde,  than  one  pecuHar  to  such  or  such  an  1 
individual.     The  savage  and  civilized  man  are  \ 
animals  of  the  same  species,  several 
'  which  rove  in  the  fbresl,  while  others,  con- 
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nected  with  us,  share  in  the  benefit  and  evils 
that  accompany  civilization.  The  varieties  of 
form  and  tolour  are  frequent  only  in  domestic 
animals.  How  great  is  the  difference,  with  res- 
pect to  mobility  of  features  and  variety  of  phy- 
siognomy, between  dogs  again  become  savage 
in  the  New  World,  and  those  the  slightest  ca- 
prices of  which  are  indulged  in  the  houses  of 
the  opulent !  Both  in  men.  and  animids,  the 
emotions  of  the  soul  are  reflected  in  the  fea- 
tures ;  and  tlie  features  acquire  the  habit  of 
mobility  in  proportion  as  the  emotions  of  the 
^mind  are  more  frequent,  more  varied,  and 
more  durable.  But  the  Indian  of  the  Missions, 
distant  from  all  cultivation,  guided  only  by  his 
physical  wants,  satisfying  almost  without  diffi- 
culty his  desires,  under  a  happy  climate^  drags 
on  a  dull  monotonous  life.  The  greatest 
equality  reigns  among  the  members  of  the 
same'  community ;  and  this  uniformity,  this  in- 
variableness  of  situation,  is  pictured  on  the 
features  of  the  Indians. 

Under  the  system  of  the  monks,  violent  pas« 
sions,  such  as  resentment  and  anger,  agitate 
the  native  more  rarely  than  when  he  lives  in 
the  fojpest.  If  the  savage  man  give  himself  up 
to  impetuous  and  quick  emotions,  his  phjrsiog- 
nomy,  till  then  calm  and  motionless,  changes 
instantly  to  convulsive  contortions.  His  pas- 
sion is  transient  in  proportion  to  its  violence. 
With  the  Indians  of  the  Missions,  anger  is  less 
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urious,   less   frank,  but  of  longer  duration, 
sides,  in  every  condition  of  man,  it  is  not  the 
mergy  or  the  transient  bursts  of  the  passions 
■rhicli  gives  expression  to  the  features ;  it  is 
rather  that  sensibility  of  the  soul,  which  brings  ' 
i  continually  into  contact  with  the  external  I 
Hiworld,  multiplies  our  suffering  and  our  plea*  J 
sures,  and  reacts  at  once  on  the  physiognomy, 
the  manners,  and  the  language.     If  the  variety  \ 
and  mobility  of  the  features  embellish  the  do-  I 
main  of  animated  nature,  we  must  admit  also,  J 
that  both  increase  by  civilization,  without  being 
produced  by  it  alone.     In  the  great  family  of 
nations,  no  other  race  unites  these  advantages 
^■>  .to  a  higher  degree  than  tiiat  of  Caucasus,  or 
^Hftfac  European.     It  is  only  in  white  men,  tliat 
^Bfthc  instantaneous  penetration  of  the  dermoidal 
^^nrstem    by  the  blood    can    take   place, — that 
^^B^ght  change  of  the  colour  of  the  skin,  which 
^^^dds  so  powerful  an  expression  to  the  emotions 
of  the  son!.     "  How  can  those  be  trusted,  who 
know  not  how  to  blush  ?"  says  the  European, 
in  his  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Negro  and  the 
Indian.     We  must  also  admit,  that  this  insen- 
sibility of  the  features  is  not  peculiar  to  every 
race  of  men  of  a  very  dark  complexion  i  it  is 
much  less  apparent  in  the  African,  than  in  the 
natives  of  America. 

To  this  physical  sketcli  of  the  Chaymas,  we 
^ball  add  a  few  summary  remarks  on  their 
biUianner  of  living,  and  on  their  morals. 
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The  Chaymas,  like  all  savage  people  iivho 
dwell  in  regions  excessively  hot,  have  an  insu- 
perable aversion  to  clothing.  The  writers  of 
the  middle  age  inform  us,  that  in  the  north  of 
Europe  the  shirts  and  drawers  distributed  by 
the  missionaries,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Pagan.  Under  the  torrid 
zone,  on  the  contrary,  the  natives  are  asham- 
ed, as  they  say,  to  be  clothed,  and  flee  to  the 
woods  when  they  are  too  soon  compelled  to 
give  up  their  nakedness.  Among  the  Chay- 
mas,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
monks,  men  and  women  remain  naked  within 
their  houses.  When  they  traverse  the  village, 
they  wear  a  kind  of  tunic  of  cotton,  which 
scarcely  reaches  to  the  knees.  It  is  furmshed 
with  sleeves  for  the  men ;  but  the  women,  and 
the  young  boys  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve, 
have  the  arms,  shoulders,  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast  naked.  The  tunic  is  so  cut,  that 
the  fore  part  is  joined  to  the  back  by  two  nar- 
row bands,  which  cross  the  shoulders.  When 
Humboldt  met  the  natives  without  the  Mis* 
sion,  he  saw  them,  especially  in  rainy  weather, 
stripped  of  their  clothes,  and  holding  their 
shirts  rolled  up  under  their  arms.  They  pre- 
ferred receiving  the  rain  on  their  body  quite 
naked,  to  wetting  their  clothes.  The  oldest 
women  hid  themselves  behind  trees,  and  laugh- 
ed aloud  when  they  saw  him  pass.  The  mis- 
sionaries complain  in  general,  that  the  senti- 


ments  of  decency  are  scarcely  more  felt  by 
young  girls  than  by  the  men.  Ferdinand  Co- 
lumbus relates,  that  in  1498  his  father  found 
the  women  entirely  naked  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  while  the  men  wore  the  gua3ruco, 
which  is  rather  a  narrow  bandage  than  an 
apron.  At  the  same  period,  on  the  coast  of 
Paria,  the  girls  distinguished  themselves  from 
the  married  women,  either,  as  Cardinal  Bembo 
asserts,  by  being  quite  naked,  or  according  to 
Gomara,  by  the  colour  of  the  guayuco.  This 
bandage,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the  Chay- 
mas,  and  all  the  naked  nations  of  the  Orinoco, 
is  only  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  is  tied 
on  both  sides  to  a  string  that  encircles  the 
middle  of  the  body.  The  girls  are  often  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  twelve  years :  until  nine  the 
ipissionaries  allow  them  to  go  to  church  naked, 
that  is  to  say,  without  a  tunic.  Among  the 
Chaymas,  as  well  as  in  all  the  Spanish  Mis- 
sions, and  the  Indian  villages,  a  pair  of  draw- 
ers, or  shoes,  or  a  hat,  are  objects  of  luxury 
unknown  to  the  natives.  A  servant  who  had 
been  with  Humboldt  during  his  journey  to  Ca- 
ripe  and  the  Orinoco,  and  whom  he  brought 
to  France,  was  so  much  struck  on  landing, 
when  he  saw  the  ground  tilled  by  a  peasant 
with  a  hat  on,  that  he  thought  himself  in  a  mi- 
serable country,  where  even  the  nobles  (los 
mismos  caballeros)  followed  the  plough.  The 
Chayma  women  are  not  handsome,  according 
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to  the  ideas  that  we  annex  to  beauty ;  yet  the 
girls  have  something  soft  and  melancholy  in 
their  looks,  which  forms  an  agreeable  contrast 
with  the  expression  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
somewhat  austere  and  savage.    They  wear  the 
hair  plaited  in  two  long  tresses ;  they  do  not 
paint  their  skin ;  and,  from  their  extreme  po- 
verty, they  are  acquainted  with  no  other  orna- 
ments than  necklaces  and  bracelets  made  of 
shells,  birds'  bones,  and  seeds*    Both  men  and 
women    are  very  muMular,  but   fleshy  and 
plump.     '*  It  is  superfluous  to  add,'  says  Hum- 
boldt, that  I  saw  no  person  who  had  any  natu- 
ral deformity :  I  might  say  the  same  of  thou- 
sands of  Caribs,  Muyscas,  and  Mexican  and 
Peruvian  Indians,  whom  we  observed  during 
the  course  of  five  years,     fiodily  deformities 
and  deviations  from  nature,  are  infinitely  rare 
among  certain  races  of  men,  especially  those 
.nations  who  have  the  dermoid  system  highly 
coloured.     I  cannot  believe,  that  they  depend 
solely  on  the  progress  of  civilization,  a  luxuri- 
ous life,  or  the  corruption  of  morals.     In  Eu- 
rope, a  deformed  or  very  ugly  girl  marries  if  she 
have  a  fortune,  and  the  children  often  inherit 
the  deformity  of  the  mother.     In  the  savage 
state,  which  is  a  state  of  equality,  nothing  can 
induce  a  man  to  unite  himself  to  a  deformed 
woman,   or  one   who  is  very  unhealthy.     If 
therefore  such  a  woman  has  had  the  misfortune 
of  attaining  an  adult  age,  and  has  resisted  the 
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chances  of  sL  restless  and  disturbed  IHe,  she  die? 
without  children.*'  We  might  be  tempted  to 
think,  that  savages  all  appear  well  made  and 
vigorous,  because  feeble  children  die  young 
for  want  of  care,  and  that  the  strongest  alone 
survive ;  but  these  causes  cannot  act  on  the 
Indians  of  the  Missions,  who  have  the  manners  • 
of  our  peasants,  and  the  Mexicans  of  Cholula 
and  Tlascala,  who  enjoy  wealth  that  has  been 
transmitted  to  them  by  ancestors  more  civiliz- 
ed than  themselves.  If  in  every  state  of  culti- 
vation^ tlie  copper-coloured  race  manifests  the 
same  inflexibility,  tlie  same  resistance  to  de- 
viation from  a  primitive  type,  are  we  not 
forced  to  admit,  that  this  property  belongs  in 
great  measure  to  hereditary  organization,  to 
that  which  constitutes  the  race?  We  say  in- 
great  measure,  not  entirely  to  exclude  the  in-^ 
fluence  of  civilization.  Besides,  with  copper- 
coloured  men,  as  with  the  whites,  luxury  and 
effeminacy,  by  weakening  the  physical  consti- 
tution, had  heretofore  rendered  deformities 
more  common  at  Couzco  and  Tenochtitlan. 
It  is  not  among  the  Mexicans  of  the  present 
day,  who  are  all  labourers,  and  leading  the 
most  simple  lives,  that  Montezuma  would  have 
found  the  dwarfs  and  hump-backs  that  Bemat 
Diaz  saw  waiting  at  his  table  when  he  dined. 
The  custom  of  marrying  when  very  young,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  monks,  is  no 
way  detrimental  to  population.   This  precocious 
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nubility  depends  on  the  race,  and  not  on  the 
influence  of  a  climate  excessively  warm.  It  is 
found  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
among  the  Eskimoes,  and  in  Asia  among  the 
Kamtschadales  and  the  Coriacs,  where  girls  of 
ten  years  old  are  often  mothers.  It  may  i^pear 
astonishing,  that  the  time  of  gestation,  and  the 
duration  of  pregnancy,  is  never  altered  in  d 
state  of  health,  with  any  race,  or  in  any  climate. 
The  Chaymas  are  almost  without  beard  on 
the  chin,  like  the  Tungooses,  and  other  nations 
of  the  Mongul  race.  They  pluck  out  the  few 
hairs  that  appear ;  but  it  is  not  just  to  say  in 
general,  that  they  have  no  beard  merely  be- 
cause they  pluck  out  the  hairs.  Independently 
of  this  custom,  the  greater  part  of  the  natives 
would  be  nearly  beardless.  We  say  the  greater 
part,  for  there  exist  tribes,  which,  appearing 
distinct  among  the  others,  are  so  much  more 
worthy  of  fixing  our  attention.  Such  are  in 
North  America  the  Chippeways,*  visited  by 
Mackenzie,  and  the  Yabipaees  near  the  Toltec 
ruins  at  Moqui,  with  bushy  beards ;  in  South 
America,  the  Patagonians  and  the  Guaranies. 
Among  these  last,  individuals  are  found,  some 
of  whom  have  hairs  on  the  breast.  When  the 
Chaymas,  instead  of  extracting  the  little  hair 
they  have  on  the  chin,  attempt  to  shave  them- 
selves frequently,  their  beard  grows.     Hum- 

♦  Between  latitude  60°  and  65^  north. 
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tioldt  has  seen  this  experiment  tried  with  suc- 
cess by  young  Indians,  who  served  at  mass, 
and  who  anxiously  wished  to  resemble  the 
Capuchin  Fathers,  their  missionaries  and  mas*- 
ters.  The  greater  part  of  the  people,  however^ 
have  as  great  an  antipathy  to  the  beard,  as  the 
Eastern  nations  hold  it  in  reverence.  This  an- 
tipathy is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the 
predilection  for  flat  foreheads,  which  is  seen 
in  so  singular  a  manner  in  the  statues  of  the 
Azteck  heroes  and  divinities.  Nations  attach 
the  idea  of  beauty  to  every  thing  which  parti- 
cularly characterizes  their  own  physical  confor- 
mation, their  natural  physiognomy.*  Thence 
it  results,  that  if  nature  have  bestowed  very 
little  beard,  a  narrow  forehead,  or  a  brownish- 
red  skin,  every  individual  thinks  himself  beau- 
tiful, in  proportion  as  his  body  is  destitute  of 
hairs,  his  head  flattened,  his  skin  more  covered 
with  annotto,  or  chica,  or  some  other  coppery- 
red  colour. 

The  Chaymas  lead  a  life  of  the  greatest  uni- 
formity. They  go  to  rest  very  regularly  at  seven 
in  the  evening ;  and  rise  long  before  day-light, 
at  half  afler  four  in  the  morning.  Every  Indian 
has  a  Are  near  his  hammock.  The  women  are 
so  chilly,  that  Humboldt  has  seen  them  shiver 
at  church  when  the  centigrade  thermometer 

*  Thus,  in  their  finest  statues,  the  Greeks  exaggerated 
the  form  of  the  forehead,  by  elevating  beyond  proportion 
the  facial  line. 
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was  not  bdov  1&\  The  inside  of  the  huts  of 
the  yndbni^  is  extremely  dean.  Thdr  ham-> 
mocks*  their  mat  of  reeds^  dieir  pots  to  hdd 
caasaTa  and  fenneoted  maize,  their  bows  and 
arrovs»  every  tiling  is  arranged  in  the  greatest 
order.  Men  and  women  bathe  every  day,  and 
being  afanost  aaiiUanUj!  naked,  they  are  exempt* 
ed  from  that  want  of  deanfiness,  of  which  the 
garments  are  the  primapal  cause  among  the 
lower  people  in  cold  countries,  fieades  a  house 
in  the  village,  they  have  generally  in  th^ 
conucos,  near  some  ^rin^  or  at  the  entrance 
of  some  solitary  valley,  a  small  hut,  covered 
with  the  leaves  of  the  palm  or  plantain-tree. 
Though  they  Uve  less  commodiously  in  the 
conuco,  they  love  to  retire  thither  as  often  as 
they  can.  We  have  already  spoken  of  that 
irresistible  desire  of  fleeing  firom  society,  Bndc£ 
entering  again  on  a  savage  life.  The  youngest 
children  sometimes  leave  their  parents,  and 
wander  four  or  five  days  in  the  forests,  living 
on  fruits,  palm-cabbage,  and  roots.  When  tra- 
velling in  the  Missions,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  villages  almost  deserted,  because  the 
inhabitants  are  in  their  gardens,  or  in  the  fo- 
rests al  monte.  Among  civilized  nations,  the 
passion  for  hunting  is  owing  perhaps  in  part  to 
the  same  sentiments,  to  the  charm  of  solitude, 
to  the  innate  desire  of  independence,  to  the 
deep  impression  made  by  Nature,  whenever 
man  finds  himself  in  contact  with  her  alone* 
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jwThe  condition  of  the  women  among  the 
fhaymas,  like  that  in  all  semi-barbarous  nations, 
is  a  state  of  privation  and  suffering.  The  hard- 
est  labour  is  their  share.  When  the  Chaymas 
return  in  the  evening  from  their  gardens,  the 
man  carries  nothing  but  the  knife  (machctte), 
with  which  he  clears  his  way  among  the  under- 
wood. The  woman,  however,  is  bent  under  a 
great  load  of  plantains  ;  she  holds  a  child  in  her 
anns;  and  sometimes  two  otlier  children  are 
placed  upon  the  load.  Notwithstanding  this 
inequality  of  condition,  the  wives  of  the  Indians 
of  South  America  appear  to  be  in  general  hap- 
pier than  those  of  the  savages  of  the  North. 
Between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the 
Mississippi,  wherever  the  natives  do  not  live  in 
great  part  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  the 
women  cultivate  the  maize,  beans,  and  gourds  ; 
and  the  men  take  no  share  in  the  labours  of  the 
fields.  Under  the  torrid  zone,  the  hunting  na- 
tions are  extremely  scarce,  and  in  the  Missions 
the  men  work  in  the  fields  like  the  women. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  Indians  learn  Spanish.  They  have 
an  absolute  aversion  to  it,  while,  living  separate 
from  the  whites,  they  have  not  the  ambition  to 
be  called  polished  Indians,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  ■ 
the  Missions,  latinized  Indians,  "  Indies  muy 
latinos."  "  But  what  struck  me  most,  says 
Humboldt,  not  only  among  the  Chaymas,  but 
i  all  the  very  distant  Missions  which  I  afler- 
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«>¥ards  visited,  is  the- extreme  dtflSculty- which 
the  Indians  have  to  arrange  and  exfuresa  tibe 
most  simple  ideas  in  i^pantshf  even  when  they 
perfectly  underst^and  the  meaning  oi  the  words, 
and  the  turn  of  the  phrasea.  When  a  white 
questions  them  conceraiDg  objects;  wfaii^  sur* 
round  them  from  their  cradle,  they  seem  to 
discov^  aa  imbecility  which  exceeds  that  of 
infancy.  The  missionariea  assert^  that  this 
embarrassment  is  not  the:  effect  of  timidity ; 
that  in  the  Indians  who. daily  visit  the  nuanon* 
ary's  house,  and  who  regulate  the  public  works, 
it  does  not  arise  from  natural  stupidity^  bat 
from  the  obstacles  they  find  in  the  structure 
of  a  language  so  different  from  their  native 
tongues/'  The  more  remote  man  is  from  cultip 
vation,  the  greater  are  his  stiffness  and  moral 
inflexibility.  We  must  not  then  be  surprised 
to  find  obstacles  among  the  isolated  Indians  in 
the  Missions,  which  are  unknown  to  those  who 
inhabit  the  same  parish  with  the  Mestizoes,  the 
Mulattoes,  and  the  whites,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns.  *^  I  have  often  been  surpris- 
ed,'^  says  Humboldt,  "  at  the  volubility  with 
which,  at  Caripe,  the  alcalde,  the  goveraadcH:, 
and  the  sargento  mayor,  harangue  for  whole 
hours  the  Indians  assembled  before  the  church ; 
regulating  the  labours  of  the  week,  reprimand* 
ing  the  idle,  threatening  the  disobedient. 
Those  chiefs,  who  are  equally  of  the  Chayma 
race,  and  who  transmit  the  orders  of  the  mis* 


■ionary,  speak  all  at  the  same  time,  with  a  loud 
I  ♦oice,  with  marked  emphasis,  but  almost  with* 
I'Out  action.     Their  features  remain  motionless  j 
Mt  their  look  is  imperious  and  severe. 
"  These  same  men,  who  displayed  quickness  ' 
'  intellect,  and  who  were  tolerably  well  ao 
jdainted  with  the  Spanish,  could  no  longer 
Ironnect  their  ideas,  when,  accompanying  us  in 
ar  excursions  around   the  convent,  we   put 
Questions  to  them  through  the  intervention  of  ' 
Ithe  monks.    They  were  made  to  affirm  or  deny 
(phafever  the  monks  pleased ;  and  indolence 
tended    with  that  wily  politeness  to  which 
9te  least  cultivated  Indian  is  no  stranger,  in* 
luced  them  sometimes  to  give  to  their  answers 
fee  turn  that  seemed  to  be  suggested  by  our 
uestions.      Travellers  cannot  be  enough  ou 
iheir  guard  against  this  officious  assent,  when 
liey  wish  to  support  their  opinions  by  the  testit 
■%)ony  of  the  natives."  l 

The  Chaymas  have  great  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending any  thing  that  belongs  to  numerical 
Lrelfttions.  Humboldt  never  saw  a  single  man 
)  might  not  have  been  made  to  say,  tliat  he 
n  eighteen  or  sixty  years  of  age.  Mr  Mara- 
has  made  the  same  observation  on  the 
ifalays  of  Sumatra,  though  they  have  been 
'  civilized  more  than  five  centuries.  The  Chay* 
ma  language  contains  words  which  express 
pretty  large  nnmbers,  but  few  Indians  know 
'  to  employ  them  ;   and  having   felt  from 
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their  intercourse  with  the  missionaries  the  ne^ 
cessky  of  so  doing,  the  more  intelligent  count 
in  Spanish,  with  an  air  that  denotes  a  great 
effort  of  mind,  as  far  as  thirty  or  perhaps  fifty. 
The  same  persons  do  not  count  in  the  Chajrma 
language  beyond  five  or  six.  It  is  natural 
that  they  should  employ,  in  preference,  the 
words  of  a  language  in  which  they  have  been 
taught  the  series  of  units  and  tens.  Since  the 
learned  of  Europe  have  not  disdained  to  study 
the  structure  of  the  idioms  of  America  witii 
the  same  care  as  they  study  those  of  the  semi- 
tic  languages,  of  the  Greek,  and  of  the  Latin, 
they  no  longer  attribute  to  the  imperfection  of 
a  language,  what  belongs  to  the  rudeness  of  the 
nation.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  almost  every- 
where, the  idioms  display  greater  richness  and 
more  delicate  gradations,  than  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  are  spoken.  "  I  am  far,  says 
Humboldt,  from  placing  the  languages  of  the 
New  World  in  the  same  rank  with  the  finest 
languages  of  Asia  and  £urope ;  but  no  one  of 
them  has  a  neater,  more  regular,  and  simpler 
system  of  numeration,  than  the  Qquichua  and 
the  Azteck,  which  were  spoken  in  the  great 
empires  of  Couzco  and  Anahuac.  .  Now,  is  it 
right  to  assert,  that  in  those  languages  men  do 
not  count  beyond  four,  because  in  villages, 
where  they  are  preserved  among  the  poor  la- 
bourers of  Peruvian  and  Mexican  race,  in* 
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dividuals  are  found  who  cannot  count  beyond 
that^  number  ?  The  singular  opinion,  that  so 
many  American  nations  reckon  only  as  far  as 
five,  ten,  or  twenty,  has  been  propagated  by 
travellers,  who  were  ignorant  that,  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  different  idioms,  men  stop, 
under  every  climate,  at  groups  of  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  units,  (that  is,'  at  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  or  of  both  hands,  or  at  the  fingers  and 
toes  taken  together) ;  and  that  six,  thirteen,  or 
twenty,  are  differently  expressed,  by  five  one, 
ten  three,  and  foot  ten.*  Can  it  be  asserted, 
that  the  numbers  of  the  Europeans  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  ten,  because  we  stop  afler  having 
formed  a  group  of  ten  units  ?^ 
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SECTION  III. 


PARIAGOTOES. 


It  is  thought  that  the  terminations  in  gotOf 
as  in  Pariagoto,  Purugoto,  Avarigoto,  Archeri- 
goto,  Cumanagoto,  Arinagoto,  Kirikirisgoto, 
imply  a  Caribbean  origin.  All  these  tribes» 
excepting  the  Purugotoes  of  Rio  Caura,  for- 

*  The  savages,  to  express  great  numbers  with  more  fa- 
cility, are  in  the  habit  of  forming  groups  of  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  grains  of  maize,  according  as  they  reckon  in  their 
language  by  fives,  tens,  or  twenties. 
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merly  occupied  the  country  which  has  been  so 
long  under  thje  dominion  of  the  Ctfibbees, 
namely,  the  coasts  of  Berbice  and  of  Essequi- 
bo,  the  peninsula  of  Beuia,  the  plains  of  Piritoo 
and  Parima.  It  is  by  this  last  name  tbat  the 
country,  little  known,  between  the  sources  of 
the  Cujuni,  the  Caroni,  smd  the  Mao,  is  de- 
signated in'  the  Missions.:  The  Paria  Indians 
are  mingled  in  part  with  the  Chaymas  of  Cu- 
mana.  Others  have  beai  settled  by  the  Capu- 
chins of  Arragon  in  the  Missions  of  Caroni ;  for 
instance,  at  Cupapuy,  and  Alta  Gracia,  where 
they  still  speak  their  own  language,  which  ap- 
pears  to  be  a  mean  between  the  Tamaoack  and 
the  Caribbee.  But  is  the  name  of  Parias  or 
Pariagotoes,  a  name  merely  geographical  ?  Did 
the  Spaniards,  who  frequented  these  coasts  from 
their  first  establishment  in  the  island  of  Cubagua 
and  in  Macarapana,  confer  the  name  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Paria  on  the  tribe  by  which  it  was 
inhabited  ?  This  we  will  not  positively  affirm, 
for  the  Caribbees  themselves  give  the  name  of 
Caribana  to  a  country  which  tbey  occupied, 
and  wbich  extended  from  the  Rio  Sinu  to  the 
Gulf  of  Darien.  This  is  a  striking  example  of 
an  identity  of  name  between  an  Avierican  na- 
tion and  the  territory  it  possessed.  We  may 
conceive,  that  in  a  state  of  society  where  re- 
sidence is  not  long  fixed,  such  instances  must; 
be  very  rare. 


SECTION  IV. 

GUAllAONS. 

The  GuarAons  or  Gu-ara-unu  are  almost  all 
»  and  independent,  dispersed  in  the  Delta  of 
l^e  Orinoco,  with  the  variously  ramified  chan- 
■"fiels  of  which  tliey  alone  arc  well  acquainted. 
TieCaribbeescalltheGuaraons,  U-ara-ii.  Ttiey 
we  their  independence  to  the  nature  of  their 
louDtry;  for  the  missionaries,  in  spite  of  their 
feal,  have  not  been  tempted  to  follow  them  on 
*ie  tops  of  the  trees.     It  is  well  known,  that 
iie  Guaraon3>  in  order  to  raise  their  abodes, 
©ve  the  surface  of  the  waters,  at  the  period  I 
^  the  great  inundations,  support  them  on  thvi 
lit  trunks  of  the  mangrove  tree,  and  of  the  ( 
nauritia  palm  tree.     They  choose  a  group  o£| 
them,  where  the  trees  grow  nearest  to  eadli  I 
Sfther.     At  fifleen  or  twenty  feet  above  highiT 
■ater  mark,  they  twist  and  weave  their  bou^iBi  I 
)  form  a  floor,  which  is  then  covered  with  the, I 
road  leaves.     The  roofs  of  diosc  aerial  huts:  j 
:  also  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  same' 
ree,  to  which  tlieir  canoes  are  fastened. 
'  They  make  bread  of  the  medullary  flour  o£  J 
'"this  palm  tree,  which  is  the  true  sago  of  Am&i' 
rica.    The  flour  bears  the  name  of  Yuruma.    "  I 
have  eaten  of  it,  says  Humboldt,  at  the  town- 
pf  San  Thomas,  in  Guiana,  and  it  seemed  very 
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agreeable  to  the  taste,  resembling  rather  the 
cassava  bread  than  the  sago  of  India.  The 
Indians  assured  me,  that  the  trunks  of  the 
mauritia,  the  tree  of  life  so  much  vaunted  by 
Father  Gumilla,  do  not  yield  meal  in  any  abun- 
dance, except  the  palm  tree  is  cut  down  just 
before  the  flowers  appear.  Thus  too  the  ma* 
guey,*  cultivated  in  New  Spain,  furnishes  a 
saccharine  liquor,  the  wine  (pulque)  of  the 
Mexicans,  only  at  the  period  when  the  plant 
pushes  out  its  long  stem.  By  interrupting  the 
blossoming,  nature  is  obliged  to  carry  elsewhere 
the  saccharine  or  amylaceous  matter,  which 
would  have  accumulated  in  the  flowers  of  the. 
maguey,  and  in  the  fruit  of  the  mauritia.'* 

Some  families  of  Guaraons,  associated  with 
the  Chaymas,  live  far  from  their  native  land,  in 
the  Missions  of  the  plains  ch*  Llanos  of  Cumana, 
as  at  Santa  Rosa  de  Ocopi.  five  or  six  hun- 
dred of  them  voluntarily  quitted  their  marshes, 
a  few  years  ago,  and  formed  on  the  northern 
and  southern  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  at  twenty- 
five  leagues  distance  from  Cape  Barima,  two 
pretty  considerable  villages,  under  the  names 
of  Zacupana  and  Imataca.  When  Humboldt 
made  his  journey  in  Caripe,  these  Indians  were 
still  without  missionaries,  and  lived  in  complete 
independence. 

The  excellent  quahties  of  these  natives  as 
seamen,    their    great   number,    their    perfect 

*  Agave  Americana,  the  aloe  of  our  gardens. 
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I  knowledge  of  tlie  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
■  of  the  labyrinth  of  branchea  communicating 
Ivith  each  otiier,  give  the  Guaraons  a  certain' • 
apolitical  importance.     They  favour  that  clan** 
destine  commerce  of  which  the  island  of  Trini-f  I 
dad  is  the  centre.     They  would  also  facilitateJ] 
probably  any  military  expedition  that  should; 
ascend  the  Orinoco  to  attack  Spanish  Guiana. 
The  governors  of  Cumana  long  ago  sought  to 
Kcali  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  ministry  to 
iiis  Indian  tribe,  but  always  without  success. 
The  Guaraons  run  with  extreme  address  on 
muddy  lands,  where  the  whites,  the  Negroes* 
or  any  other  Indians,  woidd  not  dare  to  walk  ; 

I  and  it  is  therefore  commonly  believed,    that  •  I 
tbey  are  of  less  weight  than  the  rest  of  the  na-' 
lives.     This  is  also  the  opinion  that  is  held  ia'i 
Asia  of  the  Burat  Tartars,     The  few  Guaraons' 
•whom   Humboldt  saw,   were  of  middle  size,~| 
squat,  and  very  muscular.     The  lightness  witlH  J 
which  they  walk  in  places  newly  dried,  with-' 
out  sinking  in,  when  even  they  have  no  planks' 

I  tied  to  their  leet,  seemed  to  him  the  eftect  of^l 
long  habit.  t| 

[    'I'he  Guaraons  amount  to  the  number  i 
^ht  thousand,  and,  next  to  the  Otomaques, - 
■re  the  gayest  of  the  Indian  nations.     They'' 
frequent  the  civilized  villages  which  lie  to  the' 
north  and  south  of  the  Orinoco,  in  order  to  sell 
fish,  which  they  have  always  in  abundance, 
and  hammocks  which  they  manuiacture.     The 
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mi89ioDarie9  avail  themselves  of  these  oppcurtu- 
nities  to  catechize  them ;  but,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  littL?  success  of  their  efibrts  for 
more  than  a  century,  these  Indians  persist  in 
the  savage  Ufe  more  from  a  decided  preference* 
than  ignorance  of  the  advantages  which  are 
promised  by  civilization* 


SECTION  V. 


GUAYQU£RIAS« 


Thet  are  the  most  able  and  most  intrepid 
fishermen  of  these  countries}  and  they  alone 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  bank  abounding 
with  fish,  that  surrounds  the  islands  of  Coche» 
Margarita,  Sola,  and  Testigos~<a  bank  of  more 
than  four  hundred  square  leagues,  extending 
east  and  west  from  Maniquares  to  the  Mouth 
of  the  Dragon. 

The  Guayquerias  inhabit  the  island  of  Mar- 
garita, the  peninsula  of  Araya,  and  that  suburb 
of  Cumana  which  bears  their  name. 

They  believe  their  language  to  be  a  dialect:- 
of  that  of  the  Guaraons.    This  would  connect;^ 
them  with  the  great  family  of  the  Caribbee  na—* 
tions  i  for  the  missionary  Gili  thinks,  that  tht 
idiom  of  the  Guayquerias  is  one  of  the  numerouj^^ 
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anches  of  the  Caribbea4i  tongue.  These  affi- 
les are  intvrefitiiig,  because  they  lead  us  to 
irceive  aii  ancient  connexion  between  nations 
bpersed  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  from 
i  mouth  of  the  llio  Cauca  and  the  sources  of 
;  Erevato,  in  Parinia,  to  French  Guiana  and 
lie  coasts  of  Paria. 

'  The  denomination  of  Guayquerias,  hke  those 
f  Peru  and  Peruvian,  owes  its  origin  to  a  mere 
ifltake.     The  companions  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, coasting  along  the  island  of  Margarita, 
Inhere  still  on  the  northern  coast  resides  the- 
loblest  portion  of  the  Guayqueria  nation,  met 
■  few  natives  who  were  harpooning  fish  by 
hrowing  a  pole  tied  to  a  cord,  and  terminated 
by  an  extremely  sharp  point.    They  asked  them 
iiu  the  Hayti  language  their  name  ;  and  the  In- 
ians  thinking  that  the  question  of  the  stran- 
[ers  related  to  their  harpoons,  formed  of  the 
1  and  heavy  wood  of  the  raacana  palm  tree, 
answered  "  guaike,  guaike,"   which    signifle* 
pointed  pok.     A  striking  difference  at  present 
exists  between  the   Guayquerias,    a   civihzed  { 
tribe  of  skilful    fishermen,    and  those  savagtf  I 
Guaraons  of  the  Orinoco,  who  suspend  their  ' 
habitations  on  the  trunks  of  the  mauritia  palnh  ] 
tree. 

Tlic  Guayquerias  of  La  Banda  del  Norte  1 

<:on8ider  themselves  as  the  most  noble  race,  he-"  J 

dause  they  think  that  they  are  less  mixed  with  \ 

^K^  Chayma,  Indian,  and  other  copper-cotoiireil  I 
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races.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  Guay- 
querias  of  the  continent  by  their  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing the  Spanish,  which  they  speak  almost 
without  separating  their  teethe  They  shew 
with  pride  to  Europeans  the  Point  of  the  Gale- 
rat  so  called  on  account  of  the  vessel  of  Colum- 
bus, which  anchored  there,  and  the  port  of 
Manzanillo,  where  they  first  swore  to  the  whites, 
in  1498,  that  friendship  which  they  have  never 
betrayed,  and  which  has  given  them  in.  the  an- 
cient court  style  the  title  of  ^^  fieles,"  IqtfaU 
The  Guayquerias  amount  to  2000. 


SECTION  VL 


QUAQUAS. 


The  Quaquas,  whom  the  Tamanacks  call 
Mapoje,  constitute  a  tribe  formerly  very  war- 
like, and  allied  to  the  Caribbees.  It  is  a  curious 
phenomenon  to  find  these  mingled  with  the 
Chaymas  in  the  Mis3ions  of  Cumana,  for  their 
idiom,  as  well  as  the  Atura  of  the  Cataracts  of 
the  Orinoco,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Saliva  tongue ; 
and  their  original  abode  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Assiveru,  which  the  Spaniards  call  Cuchi- 
vero.  They  have  pushed  their  migrations  one 
hundred  leagues  to  the  north-east.  Humboldt 
had  oflen  heard  them  mentioned  on  the  Ori- 
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noco,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Meta;  and,  what 
is  very  remarkable,  it  is  asserted  that  missionary 
Jesuits  have  found  Quaquas  as  far  distant  as  the. 
Cordilleras  of  Popayan.  Raleigh  enumerates, 
amotig  the  natives  of  the  island  o(  Trinidad,  the 
Salivas,  a  tribe  of  the  mildest  manners,  from  the 
Orinoco,  which  dwells  south  of  the  Quaquas. 
Perhaps  these  two  tribes,  wiiich  speak  almost- 
the  same  language,  travelled  together  toward* 
ihe  coasts. 


SECTION  VII. 


CUMANAGOTOES. 


The  Cumanagotoes,  or,  according  to  the  pro- 
■  Bunciiition  of  the  Indians,  Cumanacoto,  live  at 
.  present  to  the  west  of  Cumana,  io  the  Missions 
of  Piritoo,  where  they  live  by  cultivating  the 
ground,  to  the  number  of  more  than  twenty— 

;  thousand. 

'  Their  language,    like  that  of  the  Palenkaa 

Palenques   and  Guarivas,    is   between   the; 

QTamanack  and  the  Canbbee,  but  nearer  to  thC' 

»rmer.     These  are  indeed  idioms  of  the  same 

lily  J  but  if  we  were  to  consider  them  as  aim- 

f  ^e  dialects,  the  Latin  must  be  also  called  a 

|4ialect  of  the  Greek,  and  the  Swedish  a  dialect 

F  the  German,     When  the  question  arises  of 
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the  affinity  of  languages  with  each  other,  it 
ought  not  to  b^  forgotten,  that  these  affinities 
may  be  very  ditiferently^  graduated^  and  tiiiat  it 
would  be  to  confound  every  thing,  not  to  distih* 
guidb  between  simple  dialectr  and  knguages 
of  the  same  family^  Hie  Comanagotoesir  die 
Tamanacks,  the  Ghaymas^  the  Ouaraons,  and 
the  Caribbees,  do  Hot  understand  each  otiier,  in 
s^ite  of  the  frequent  analogy  of  words  and  of 
grammatical  structure  exhibited  in  their  idioms^ 

The  Cumanagotoes  inhabited,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  mountains  of 
the  Brigantin  and  of  Parabolata.  Father  Ruiz 
Blanco,  at  first  professor  at  Seville,  and  then 
missionary  in  the  province  of  New  Barcelona, 
published  in  1683  a  grammar  of  the  Cumana- 
goto,  and  some  theological  works  in  the  same 
language. 

Humboldt  was  not  able  to  learn  whether  the 
Piritoos,  Cocheymas,  Chaeopatas,  Tomuzas, 
and  Topocuares,  now  confounded  iu  the  same 
villages  with  the  Cumanagotoes,  and  speaking 
their  language,  were  originally  bribes  of  the 
same  nation.  The  Piritoos  have  taken  their 
name  from  the  ravine  Pirichucuar,  wi^re  the 
small  thorny  palm  tree  called  Piritoo  grows  in 
abundance,  the  wood  of  which,  excessively 
hard,  and  therefore  little  combustible,  serves  to 
make  pipes.  On  this  spot,  the  village  of  the 
Conception  of  Piritoo  was  founded  in  1556,  the 
chief  place  of  the  Cumanagoto  Missions,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Missiones  de  Piritoo. 


SECTION  VIII. 


CAHIBBEES. 


This  was  the  name  which  was  given  them  ] 
iJby  the  first  navigators,  and  which  is  retained 
I  tbroiighotit  al!  Spanish  America.     The  French  l 
1  md  the  Germans  have  transformed  it  into  C»>  ] 
IcaTbes.     They  call  themselves  Carina,  C^im^ 
I  and  Callinago. 

In  this  country,   the  Caribbees  are  spread  I 

nrer  a  great  extent,  and  they  exist  also   id  [ 

iJiVeiich  Guayana,  and  in  Trinidad.     The  difc  ] 

Iference  which  exists  between  the  Caribbee»  I 

ad  the  other  tribes  of  the  United  Provincei^  j 

lend  the  great  physical  and  intellectual  supK 

I  jiority  of  the  former,  appears  to  prove  that-  j 

■they  have  hatl  a  diFcrcnt  and  more  noble  oil-  I 

■  gin.     Though  they  were  as  far  removed  from  [ 

civilization  as  the  Parias  when  the  Europeani  1 

first  arrived,  still  the  Caribhees  considered,  and-  I 

to  this  day  think  themselves  a  privileged  racet  j 

They  speak  of  the  other  savages  with  contempt'  I 

and  disdain. 

Humboldt,  however,  traversed  some  Carib*- 1 
bean  Missions  in  the  Llanos,  in  returning  froBft 
his  journey  to  the  Orinoco  ;  and  is  of  oi»nioa 
that  the  Galibes(Caribi  of  Cayenne),  the  Tiia* 
pocas,  and  tlie  Cunagiiaras,  who  inhabited  ori> 
L^natly  the  plains  between   the  mountains  of 


Caripe  (Caribe)  and  the  village  of  Maturin,  the 
Jaoi  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Cumana,  and  perhaps  also  the  Gua- 
rivas,  allies  of  the  Palenkas,  are  tribes  of  the 
great  and  fine  Caribbee  nation. 

*'  In  the  port  of  Encaramada,  says  Humboldt, 
we  met  with  some  Caribbees  of  Panapana.  A 
cacique  w^  going  up  the  Orinoco  in  his 
canoe,  to  join  in  the  famous  fishing  of  turtles' 
eggs.  His  canoe  was  rounded  towards  the 
bottom  like  a  bongo,  and  followed  by  a  smaller 
boat  called  curiara.  He  was  seated  beneath  a 
sort  of  tent,  (toldo),  constructed,  as  well  as  the 
s^l,  of  palm-leaves.  His  cold  and  silent  gra- 
vity, the  respect  with  .which  he  was  treated  by 
his  attendants,  every  thing  denoted  him  to  be 
a  person  of  importance.  He  was  equipped, 
however,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  Indians. 
They  were  all  equally  naked,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  covered  with  anotto,  which  is 
the  colouring  fecula  of  the  bixa  orillana.  The 
chief,  the  domestics,  the  furniture,  the  boat, 
and  the  sail,  were  all  painted  red.  These  Ca- 
ribbees are  men  of  an  almost  athletic  stature ; 
they  appeared  to  us  much  taller  than  the  In- 
dians we  had  hitherto  seen.  Their  smooth  and 
thick  hair,  cut  upon  their  forehead  like  that 
of  choristers,  their  eyebrows  painted  black, 
their  look  at  once  gloomy  and  animated,  give 
their  physiognomy  a  singular  hardness  of  ex- 
pression.    Having  till  then  seen  only  the  skulls 
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of  some  Caribbees  of  the  West  India  Islands 
preserved   in   the  collections  of  Europe,  we 
Lvere  surprised  to  tind  that  these  Indians,  who. 
pere  of  pure  race,    had  the  forehead    much* 
Bore  rounded  than  it  has  been  described,    Thei.. 
wmen,  very  tall,   but  disgusting  from  theiri 
unt  of  cleanliness,  carried  their  infants  oa 
lieir  backs,  having  their  thighs  and  legs  boundi  I 
:  certain  distances  by  broad  strips  of  cottom 
loth  :  the  flesh,  strongly  compressed  beneatlf.' ' 
he  ligatures,  was  swelled  in  the  interstices.     It: 
B  generally  to  be  observed,  that  the  Caribbeesj 
as  attentive  to  their  exterior,  and  their.  | 
naments,  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be  who 
i  naked  and  painted  red.     They  attach  great: 
nportance  to  certain  forms  of  the  bodyj  and. 
i  mother  would  be  accused  of  culpable  indif-. 
■ence  toward  her  children,    if  she  did  noti 
I  employ  artificial  means  to  shape  the  calf  of  ther 
Lleg  after  the  fasiiion  of  the  country." 


SECTION  IX. 


The  Goahiros  are  a  nation  situated  between;  I 
the  jurisdiction  of  Maracaibo  and  the  Rio  de  Iftr 
Hacha.     They  occupy  the  coast  for  more  ihani  J 

I  thirty  les^ues,  and  extend  equally  far  into  the 
VOL.  I.  Mm 
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interior  part  of  the  country.  They  have  at  all 
times,  been  considered  as  the  most  ferocious  of 
the  maritime  Indians.  The  Spaniards  never 
even  attempted  to  conquer  them.  When  the 
missionary  system  was  adopted,  some  Capuchin 
friars  were  sent  there  from  the  kii^dom  of 
Valencia,  who  after  much  time  and  persevering 
labour,  succeeded  in  teaching  them  some  Chris- 
tian truths,  as  well  as  some  submission  to  the 
Spanish  authority.  They  prevailed  upon  them 
to  swear  all^iance  to  the  king,  which  amount- 
ed to  no  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
right  to  nominate  their  cacique,  who  command- 
ed in  the  king's  name.  They  likewise  sub- 
mitted to  some  religious  practices,  and  gave 
hopes  of  becoming  good  Christians  and  citi- 
zens, when  an  event  unexpectedly  took  place 
in  1766,  that  irrecoverably  threw  them  back  to 
that  barbarism,  from  which  they  had  hardly 
ever  emerged. 

A  missionary  being  informed,  that  an  Indian 
of  a  neighbouring  village  was  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  pass  the  night  with  a  female  Indian 
in  his  vicinity,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  and 
whipped.  His  orders  were  unfortunately  but 
too  faithfully  executed.  The  Indian,  all  cover- 
ed with  blood,  retired  to  his  people,  loudly  de- 
manding vengeance  for  the  injury  he  had  sus- 
tained^ He  had  but  to  show  himself,  to  make 
his  case  be  taken  up  as  a  c<mimon  cause.  Tlie 
Indians  immediately  flew  to  arms,   and  fell 


upon  the  village  wlierc  the  chastisement  haii 
been  inflicted.     All  the  inhabitants  they  mas- 

Iiacred  without  distinction,  and  ravaged  or  re- 
duced to  ashes  whatever  was  exposed  to  their 
■  destructive  fury.     Although  the   insurrection 
was   principally  against  the    missionaries,  yet 
they  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  escape. 
The  revolt  became  imivcrsal  over  the  territory 
of  that  nation.    They  swore  they  would  re- 
sume their  former  habits  of  life,  which  they  had 
■  abandoned  with  regret ;  and  their  conduct  since 
evinces  that  they  are  determined  not  to  violate 
their  oath.     Since  that  fatal  period,  no  mission- 
ary lias  been  so  fool-hardy  as  to  expose  himself 
■to  inevitable  death,  by  attempting  to  regain  an 
ascendant  over  these  men. 
Their  number  amounts  to  thirty  thousand. 
They  are  governed  by  a  cacique,  for  whom 
they  have  erected  a  citadel  upon  a  small  erai- 
j         nence  called  La  Teta  (the  Pap),  at  tlie  distance 
^K^'Qf  some  leagues  from   the  sea.     They  breed 
^B  horses,  upon  which  they  ride  with  incredible 
^fcri^jidity.     Their  troops  are  all  mounted,  each 
soldier  carrying  a  carabine,  cartridge-box,  bow 
and  quiver.    They  experienced  before  the  Re- 

» volution  a  great  deal  of  friendship  from  the 
•English  of  Jamaica,  who,  says  an  invidious 
French  writer,  assisted  them  with  advice,  and 
supplied  them  with  arms.  We  are  assured  by 
the  same  writer,  that  this  intercourse  was  main- 
-tained  upon  so  intimate  a  ibotdng,    that   the 
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Goahiros  even  sent  their  children  to  Jamaica, 
in  DTder  to  learn  to  speak  the  English  language, 
to  handle  their  arms,  and  direct  the  artilleiy. 
This  however  is  very  dcmbtful.    If  along  with 
these  means  the  GoiJiiros  had  had  more  tactical 
knowledge,  more  discipline  and  courage,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Spanish  settlements  might 
have  been  frequently  disturbed ;  but  having  nei- 
ther ambition,  nor  means  to  effect  any  conquest, 
they  are  satisfied  with  making  such  oocaaiGDal 
inroads  as  have  no  other  object  than  to  carry 
off  some  horses  and  cattle,  to  gratify  thdr  re- 
venge by  ravaging  with  impunity  a  defenceless 
country,  or  their  rapaciousness  by  forcing  the 
inhabitants  to  capitulate  upon  such  terms  as 
they  choose  to  dictate.    They  have  rarely  any 
communication  with  Maracaibo,  because,  as  its 
jurisdiction  is  the  principal  scene  of  their  rob- 
beries and  atrocities,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  be  continually  upon  their  guard,  so  as  to  be 
always  ready  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  such 
troublesome  neighbours. 

The  Spanish  city  which  the  Indians  chiefly 
frequent,  is  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  which  depends 
upon  Santa  Fe.  To  this  city  they  resort  in 
order  to  barter  their  commodities.  They  set 
out  in  bands,  most  commonly  preceded  by  their 
wives,  who  carry  their  children  upon  their 
backs,  besides  other  loads  too  heavy  even  for 
beasts  of  burden.  Notwithstanding  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  this  traffic,  so  great  is  their  dis- 
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trust,  that  they  have  never  adopted  the  use  of 
specie,  for  fear  of  imposition.     Their  transac-' 
tions  are  all  in  the  way  of  barter.     What  they  ■ 
exchange  are,  generally,  horses  and  oxen  ;  and*  I 
it  is  rare  that  they  take  any  thing  in  return,  but*  I 
^irituous  liquors,  of  which  they  are  passion-' 
ately  fond.     When  their  necessities  were  press-* 
ing,  they  had  recourse,  before  the  Revolution, 
to  arms,  and  threatened  the  nearest  city  or  vil-l  I 
lage.     Afler  some  hostilities  had  been  com-" 
mitted,  the  Creoles  sued  for  peace,  which  was' 
readily  granted,  provided  some  pipes  of  brandy,' 
:ether  with  some  other  articles  of  little  iin-r 
tance,  cemented  the  conditions.  ' 

These  Indians  are  always  well  received  in  all 
le  Spanish  cities,  to  which  they  resort  from 
itives  of  business  or  curiosity  ;  but  they  are 
regardless  of  the  laws  of  reciprocity,  as  to 
iceive  no  Creole  into  their  country.  Whoever 
luld  take  the  liberty  of  intruding  upon  them, 
luld  pay  for  his  imprudence  by  the  loss  of 
life.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  Creole  smugglers,  on  paying  a  certain 
consideration,  obtain  a  passport  and  escort  to 
.^averse  the  country  of  the  Goahiros ;  and  that 
im  this  spirit  of  accommodation,  their  inde- 
mdence  has  acquired  many  partisans  amongst 
the  Creoles  themselves.  Their  principal  and 
most  useful  connexion,  however,  is  formed  with 
the  English  of  Jamaica. 

I     The  women  use  a  kind  of  robe,  which  reaches 
a  little  below  the  knee,  and  fashioned  so  as  to 
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leave  the  right  arm  bare«  The  men  wear  a 
very  short  shirt,  breeches  which  cover  one-half 
of  the  thigh,  and  a  small  cloak  tucked  up  to 
the  shoulder*  This  dress  is  set  off,  on  both 
sexes,  by  a  great  variety  of  feathers,  bits  of 
shining  metals,  and  gold  ridiculously  fixed  to 
their  ears,  noses,  and  arms. 

The  articles  which  they  furnished  to  the 
English,  in  exchange  for  the  merchandise  they 
ouried  to  them,  were  pearls  which  they  fish  in 
their  own  ports,  and  horses,  mules,  and  oxen« 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  ex« 
presses  the  ferocity  and  perfidy  of  the  Groahiros^ 
that  the  English  who  frequented  their  ports  as 
intimate  friends,  rarely  ventured  to  go  on  shore, 
from  a  well-grounded  fear  of  being  assassinated 
by  thenL  The  business  of  bartering  waa  tran- 
sacted on  board ;  and  the  ships  remained  there 
as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

The  ships  which  are  cast  upon  the  coast  by 
the  accidents  of  the  sea,  immediately  become 
the  prey  of  these  cannibals.  They  begin  with 
massacring  the  crew,  and  the  cargo  is  divided 
amongst  those  who  are  present  on  the  occasion. 

The  Cocinas  are  another  small  nation  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Goahiros, 
but  are  so  pusillanimous,  or  probably  so  veiy 
inferior  in  strength,  that  the  latter  govern 
them  with  absolute  power,  and  use  them  for 
slaves. 

Besides  these  tribes,  there  are  many  others 
which  inhabit  the  province  of  Santa  Marts, 
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and  those  adjoining,  but  tittle  is  known  of  their 
numbers,  manners,  customs,  or  even,  in  soma 
instances,  of  their  names. 

-     ;i 

SECTION  X. 


Between  the  latitudes  of  4"  and  8%  the  Ori-  i 
noco  not  only  separates  the  great  forest  of  th4  I 
Parima  from  the  bare  savannahs  of  the  Apure,  > 
Meta,  and  Guaviare,  but  also  forms  the  bouo,  | 
dary  between  tribes  of  very  different  manners. 
In  the  west,  along  plains  destitute  of  trees, 
wander  the  Guahitocs,  the  Chiricoas,  and  the 
ijGuamoes, — dirty  and  disgusting  nations,  proud 
of  their  savage  independence,  whom  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  Bx  to  the  soil,  or  habituate  to  regular 
labour.  The  Spanish  missionaries  characterize 
them  well  by  the  name  of  Indios  Andantes, — 
Indians  who  are  always  on  the  march,  vaga- 
bond Indians.  To  the  east  of  the  Orinoco, 
between  the  neighbouring  sources  of  the  Caura, 
Cataniapo,  and  Veutuari,  Uvc  the  Macoes,  the 
Salivas,  the  Curacicanas,  Parecas,  and  Maquiri- 
ares,  mild  tranquil  tribes,  addicted  to  agricul- 
ure,  and  easily  subjected  to  the  discipline  of 
■.|]ie  Missions.  The  Indian  of  the  plains  lUffcrs 
^om  the  Indian  of  the  f'oresl^,  in  language  as 
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well  as  manners  and  mental  disposition :  both 
have  an  idiom  that  abounds  in  spirited  and 
bold  terms ;  but  the  language  of  the  former  is 
harsher,  more  concise,  and  more  impassioned ; 
that  of  the  latter,  softer,  more  diffiise,  and 
fuller  of  ambiguous  expressions. 


The  language  of  the  SaUvas,  of  which  the 
Jesuit  Mission  has  composed  a  grammar  still  in 
manuscript,  is,  with  the  Caribbean,  the  Tama- 
nack,  the  Maypure,  the  Otomack,  the  Guahive, 
and  the  Jaruro,  one  of  the  mother-tongues  most 
general  in  the  Orinoco.  Father  Gili  thinks,, 
that  the  Ature,  the  Piraoa,  and  the  Quaqua  or 
Mapoje,  are  only  dialects  of  the  Saliva.  *^  Mj 
journey,  says  Humboldt,  was  much  too  rapid 
to  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
assertion ;  but  we  shall  soon  see,  that  in  the 
village  of  Atures,  celebrated  on  account  of  its 
situation  near  the  great  Cataracts,  neither  the 
Saliva  nor  the  Ature  is  now  spoken,  but  the 
language  of  the  Maypures." 

The  most  ancient  abode  of  the  Saliva  nation 
appears  to  haye  been  on  the  western  banks  of 
the  Orinoco,  between  the  Rio  Vichada*  and 
the  Guaviare,  and  also  between  the  Meta  and 
the  Rio  Faute.  The  SaUvas  are  now  found  not 
only  at  Carichina,  but  in  the  Missions  of  the 

•  The  Saliva  Mission  on  the  Rio  Vichada  was  destroyed 
by  the  Caribbees. 
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'ince  of  Casanare  at  Cabapuna,  Guanapalo, 
labiuna,  and  Macuco.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  this  last  village,  founded  by  the  Je- 
suit Father  Manuel  Roman  in  1730,  amounts 
one  thousand  three  hundred. 
The  Salivas  are  a  social,  mild,  almost  timid 
lople ;  and  more  easy,  we  will  not  say  to  civi- 
lize, but  to  subdue,  than  the  otlier  tribes  on 
the  Orinoco.  The  Salivas,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Caribbees,  willingly 
joined  the  first  Missions  of  the  Jesuits.  Ac- 
cordingly these  Fathers  every-where  in  their 
ritings  praise  the  docility  and  intelligence  of 

people. 

The  Salivas  have  a  great  taste  for  music :  in 

le  most  remote  times  they  had  trumpets  of 

:ed  earth,  four  or  five  feet  long,  with  se- 

■al  large  globular   cavities   communicating 

itli   one  another   by  narrow  pipes.      These 

impels  send  forth  most  dismal  sounds.     The 

iuits  have  cultivated  with  success  the  natural 

ite  of  the  Salivas  for  instrumental  music  ;  and 

even  since  the  destruction  of  the  society,  the 

missionaries  of  Rio  Mcta  have  continued  at 

San  Miguel  dc  Macuco,  a  fine  church  music, 

id  musical  instruction  for  the  Indian  youth. 

'^ery  lately  a  traveller  was  surprised  to  see  the- 

itives  playing  on  the  vioUn,  the  violoncello, 

le  triangle,  the  guitar,  and  the  flute. 
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SECTION  XL 

GUAM08. 

The  Guamos  are  a  race  of  Indians  very  diffi- 
cult to  fix  on  a  settled  spot  They  have  great 
similarity  of  manners  with  the  Achaguas,  the 
Guajibos,  and  the  Otomacos,  partaldng  their 
disregard  of  cleanliness,  their  spirit  ckF  ven* 
geance,  and  their  taste  for  wandering;  but 
their  language  differs  essentially.  The  greater 
part  of  these  four  tribes  live  by  fishing  and 
hunting,  in  plains  often  inundated,  and  situate 
between  the  Apure,  the  Meta,  and  the  Gua- 
viare.  The  nature  of  these  r^ons  seems  to 
invite  the  nations  to  a  wandering  life.  On  die 
backs  of  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  impenetra- 
ble forests,  man  is  compelled  to  fix  himself^  and 
cultivate  a  small  spot  of  land.  This  cultivation 
requires  little  care ;  while  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  other  roads  than  rivers,  the  life  of 
the  hunter  is  laborious  and  difficult  ^  The 
Guamos,  says  Humboldt,  appeared  hospitable ; 
and  when  we  entered  their  huts,  offered  as 
dried  fish  and  water  (in  their  tongue  cub).  This 
water  was  cooled  in  porous  vessels." 


.SECTION  xir. 


,  The  right  bank  of  the  Apure,  below  the 
'Apurito,  is  somewhat  better  cultivated  than 
the  left  bank,  where  the  Yaruros  (or  Japiiin 
Indians)  have  constructed  a  few  huts  with  reeds 
and  stalks  of  palm-leaves.  They  live  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing ;  and  being  very  skilful  ia  kill- 
ing jaguars,  it  is  they  who  principally  carry  the 
skins,  known  in  Kurope  by  the  name  of  tiger 
skins,  to  the  Spanish  villages.  A  part  of  these 
Indians  have  been  baptized,  but  they  never 
visit  the  Christian  churches.  They  are  consi< 
dered  as  savages,  because  they  chuse  to  remain 
independent.  Other  tribes  of  Yaruros  live  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  missionaries  in  the  village  of 
Achaguas,  situate  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Payara. 
The  individuals  of  this  nation  whom  Hum- 
boldt had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  the  Ori- 
iioco,  have  some  features  in  their  physiognomy 
which  are  erroneously  called  Tartarian,  and 
which  belong  to  branches  of  the  Mongul  race. 
Their  look  is  stern,  the  eye  veiy  long,  high 
cheek-bones,  but  the  nose  prominent  tlirough- 
outits  whole  length.  Tliey  are  taller,  browner, 
and  less  thick-set  tlian  the  Chayma  Indians, 
The  missionaries  praise  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  the  Yaruros,  who  were  formerly  a  power- 
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ful  and  numerous  nation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  especially  in  the  environs  of  Caycara, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Guarico. 


SECTION  XIIL 


MUTSCAS. 


In  Candinamarca,  the  native  Indians  are 
divided  into  numerous  tribes,  which  inhabit 
the  provinces  and  the  wide  spread  forests  and 
savannahs  between  the  Andes  and  the  Portiip 
guese  dominions.  When  this  country  was  first 
conquered  by  Benalcazar  and  Ximenes  de 
Quesada,  they  were  very  numerous,  and  those 
who  inhabited  the  ridges  of  the  Andes  were 
nearly  as  far  advanced  in  improvement  and 
civilization,  as  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians; 
from  both  of  whom  they  were,  however,  totally 
distinct,  being  unknown  to  the  former,  and  but 
recently  subjugated  by  the  latter.  They  de- 
fended themselves  with  great  perseverance  and 
resolution  against  the  Spaniards ;  and  it  was 
very  long  before  they  were  totally  subdued. 

Of  all  the  tribes  who  then  inhabited  this 
country,  the  people  of  Quito  and  the  Moscas, 
or  Muyscas,  were  the  most  civilized  and  the 
most  numerous. 


The  language  of  the  Muyscas,  wliich  has 
been  grammaticized  by  Bernardo  dc  Luga,  h 
now  nearly  extinct.  It  is  called  the  Chibcha, 
and  has  neither  the  /  nor  d ;  its  chief  charac- 
teristic being  tlie  frequent  repetition  of  the 
syllables,  cfia  che  chu.  They  had  words  to  ex- 
press the  ten  numerals,  beyond  which  they 
added  the  word  foot,  counting  by  the  toes  in 
addition. 

They  appear  to  have  known  the  use  of  a  rude 
sort  of  dial,  by  the  columns  which  were  erected 
in  various  places,  and  to  one  of  which  the  boy 
victim  was  always  attached.  They  had  also 
attained  some  knowledge  in  sculpture,  as  their 
calendar  was  engraved  on  a  stono ;  and  other 
specimens  of  the  progress  they  liad  made  in 
this  art  have  been  occasionally  found. 

These  people  were  sanguinary  in  their  worship 
of  Bochica  and  the  gods.  At  the  end  of  every 
fifteen  years  they  sacrificed  a  bov,  who  had 
been  previously  educated  in  the  chief  temple 
until  he  was  fifteen.  On  this  occasion,  the 
priests  led  the  victim  with  much  ceremony  to 
a  column  erected  in  a  sacred  spot,  to  which 
they  bound  him,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  nation  he  was  dispatched  by  the 
arrows  of  the  warriors,  after  which  his  heart 
was  torn  out,  and  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bo- 
chica. 
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SECTION  XIV. 


MUZOS. 


The  Muzos,  or  Musost  were^  and  still  are,  a 
race  of  Indians  noted  for  being  at  continual 
war  with  the  Muj^scas  or  Bogotians.  Their 
country  was  extremely  rich  in  emeralds,  and  is 
mountainous,  hot,  and  moist 

They  had  a, singular  tradition,  that  there  was 
in  ancient  times,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mag- 
dalena,  the  shadow  of  a  man,  called  Ari,  which 
amused  itself  with  making  wooden  facea  of  men 
and  women,  casting  them  into  the  stream,  firom 
whence  they  issued  in  the  form  of  human 
beings;  and  these  he  taught  to  cultivate  the 
earth :  they  then  dispersed,  and  from  this  stock 
came  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  surrounding 
regions* 

The  Muzos  had  no  gods,  nor.  did  they  wor- 
ship the  sun  and  moon,  as  the  Bogotians  did ; 
as  they  said  these  bodies  were  created  after  the 
wooden  faces,  in  order  to  give  them  light 
when  they  became  living  beings. 

Their  marriage  ceremonies  were  singular; 
the  wife  beating  her  husband  during  the  hcmey- 
moon. 

Their  dead  were  dried  before  a  slow  fire,  and 
not  buried  till  a  year  had  passed  after  their 
demise :   the  widow  was  obliged  to  cultivate 


the  ground  for  her  support  until  the  iiiterroeiit, 
when  her  relations  took  her  home. 


SECTION  XV. 


The  Sambo  is  the  offepring  of  a  Negro  man 
with  an  Indian  woman,  or  of  an  Indian  man 
with  a  Negro  woman.  His  colour  Is  nearly 
that  of  a  GritF  or  Cobb,  the  produce  of  a  Mu- 
latto and  Negro.  The  Sambo  is  well  formed, 
muscular,  and  able  to  endure  fatigue;  but  all 
his  tastes,  all  his  inclinations,  all  his  faculties 
are  turned  to  vice.  The  mere  name  of  Sambo 
signifies  in  the  country  a  good-for-nothing  idler,  • 
drunkard,  cheat,  thief,  and  even  assassin.  Of 
ten  crimes  that  are  committed,  eight  always  ap- 
pertain to  this  class  of  Sambos.  Immorality  is 
their  characteristic.  It  is  not  perceived  in  the 
same  degree,  either  in  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  or 
any  other  race,  pure  or  mixed. 

*'  Why  is  it,"  says  Lavaysae,  "  that  individuals 
proceeding  from  a  mixture  of  African  and  in- 
digenous American  blood,  have  more  bodily 
strength,  finer  forms,  more  intellectual  faculties 
and  moral  energy,  than  the  Negro  or  Indian  ? 
Why,  although  the  white  be  in  general  superior 
in  strength  of  body,  mental  powers,  and  moral 
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force,  to  the  aboriginal  American  and  to  the 
Negro, — ^why  are  the  individuals  bom  of  the 
union  of  a  white  with  an  Indian  woman,  (the 
Mestizoes,  for  instance),  inferior  in  mental  and 
corporeal  qualities  to  the  Zambos?  Why  are 
the  Mestizoes  generally  distinguished  by  fine 
figures,  agreeable  countenances,  and  the  mild- 
ness and  docility  of  their  dispositions  ?  Why  is 
the  Mulatto  son  of  a  white  and  a  Negress,  supe- 
rior to  the  Zambo  in  intellectual  Acuities,  but 
his  inferior  in  physical  ?  Why  is  it  that,  when 
those  races  are  mixed,  their  progeny  is  remark- 
able for  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, and  for  more  vital  energy,  than  the  indi- 
viduals bom  in  the  same  climate  of  indigenous 
European  or  African  blood  without  mixture?''-'^ 
Those  who  understand  the  nature  of  crossing 
breeds  can  answer  these  questions. 

The  absurd  vanity  of  all  these  mixed  races  is 
well  described  by  Humboldt. — "  We  passed  the 
night  as  usual,  says  he,  in  the  open  air,  though 
in  a  plantation,  the  proprietor  of  which  employ- 
ed himself  in  hunting  tigers.  He  was  almost 
naked,  and  of  a  dark  brown  complexion  like  a 
Sambo.  This  did  not  prevent  his  thinking  him- 
self of  the  caste  of  whites.  He  called  his  wife 
and  his  daughter,  who  were  as  naked  as  him- 
self. Donna  Isabella,  and  Donna  Manuela. 
Without  having  ever  quitted  the  banks  of  the 
Apure,  he  took  a  lively  interest  "  in  the  news 
of  Madrid,  in  those  wars  which  never  ended, 


and  in  every  thing  down  yonder — todas  lu 
cosas  de  alia."  He  knew  that  the  king  was 
soon  to  come  and  visit  '*  the  grandees  of  the 
country  of  Caracas,"  but,  added  he  with  some 
pleasantry,  "  as  the  people  of  the  court  can  eat 
only  wheaten  bread,  they  will  never  pass  beyond 
the  town  of  Victoria,  and  we  shall  not  see  them 
here."  I  had  brought  with  me  a  chiguire, 
which  I  had  intended  to  roast;  but  our  host 
assured  us,  that  such  "  Indian  game"  was  not 
fit  food  for  "  nos  otros  cavaleros  blancos," 
"  white  genUenien  like  him  and  me."  Ac- 
cordingly he  offered  us  some  venison,  which 
he  had  killed  the  day  before  with  an  arrow* 
for  he  had  neither  powder  nor  fire-arms. — 
We  supposed  that  a  small  wood  of  plantain 
trees  concealed  from  us  the  hut  of  tlie  farm  ; 
but  this  man,  so  proud  of  his  nobility  and  the 
colour  of  liis  skin,  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
of  constructing  an  ajoupa  of  palm  leaves.  He 
invited  us  to  have  our  hammocks  hung  near 
his  own,  between  two  trees ;  and  he  assured  ua 
with  an  air  of  complacency,  that  if  we  came 
up  the  river  in  the  rainy  season,  we  should  find 
him  beneath  a  roof  (baxo  techo).  We  soon  had 
reason  to  complain  of  a  philosophy,  which,  in- 
dulgent to  indolence,  renders  a  man  indifferent 
to  the  conveniencies  of  life.  A  furious  wind 
arose  after  midnight,  lightnings  ploughed  the 
horizon,  the  thunder  rolled,  and  we  were  wet 
to  the  skin.    During  this  storm,  a  whimsical 
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ikicident  served  to  sunude  us  for  a  moment: 
Donna  Isabella's  cat  had  perched  upon  the 
tamarind  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  we  lay.  It 
fell  into  the  hammock  of  one  of  our  com- 
panions, who,  wounded  by  the  claws  of  the 
caty  and  awakened  from  a  profound  sleep, 
thought  he  was  attacked  by  some  wiki  beast 
of  the  forest.  We  ran  to  him  on  hearing  his 
cries,  and  had  some  trouble  to  convince  him  of 
his  error.  While  it  rained  in  torrents  on  our 
hammocks,  and  the  instruments  we  had  landed, 
Don  Ignacio  congratulated  us  on  our  good 
fortune  in  not  sleeping  on  the  strand,  but 
finding  ourselves  in  bis  domain,  among  whites, 
and  persons  of  rank**entre  gente  blanca  y  de 
trato.  Wet  as  we  were,  we  could  not  easily 
persuade  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  our 
situation,  antd  listened  with  some  impatience  to 
the  long  nkrrative  our  host  gave  us  of  his  pre- 
tended expedition  to  Rio  Meta ;  of  the  valour 
he  had  displayed  in  a  bloody  combat  with  the 
Guahibo  Indians ;  and  ^*  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  God  and  his  king,^  in  carrying 
away  children  (los  Indiecitos)  from  their  pa- 
rents, to  distribute  them  in  the  Missions.'* 
How  singular  a  spectacle,  to  find  in  that  vast 
solitude  a  man  who  believes  himself  of  Euro- 
pean race,  and  knows  jio  other  shelter  than  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  with  all  the  vain  pretensions, 
all  the  hereditary  prejudices^  all  the  errors,  of 
long  civilization ! 
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SECTION  XVI. 


FOOD  OF  THE  INDIANS. 


The  Otomacs  are  accused  of  eating  earthy 
and  the  charge  is  founded  on  fact  On  this 
subject  Humboldt  writes  as  follows  :-^ 

^*  Since  my  return  to  Europe  this  incontesta-^ 
ble  fact  has  become  a  subject  of  warm  dispute^ 
because  two  assertions  have  been  confounded 
together,  which  are  extremely  different ;  that 
of  eating  earth,  and  that  of  being  nourished  by 
it.  Though  we  could  stay  only  one  day^  at 
Uruana,  this  short  space  of  time  sufficed  to  in-* 
struct  us  in  the  preparation  of  the  poya,  or 
bt^lls  of  earth.  I  also  found  some  traces  of  this 
vitiated  appetite  among  the  Guamoes,  and  be^* 
tween  the  confluence  of  the  Meta  and  the 
Apure,  where  every  body  speaks  of  geophagy 
as  of  a  thing  anciently  known.  I  shall  here 
confine  myself  to  an  account  of  what  we  our** 
selves  saw,  or  heard  from  the  missionary  whom 
an  unhappy  fatality  had  doomed  to  live  for 
twelve  years  among  the  savage  and  turbulent 
tribe  of  the  Otomacs. 

'^  The  inhabitants  of  Uruana  belong  to  those 
nations  of  the  savannahs  (Indios  andantes),  who, 
more  difficult  to  ci^lize  than  the  nations*  of 
the  forest  (Indios  del  monte),  have  a  decided 
aversion  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  live  almost 


exclusively  on  hunting  and  fishing.  Thej'  are 
men  of  a  very  robust  constitutioo,  bnt  ugly, 
savage,  vindictive,  and  passionately  fond  of 
fermented  liquors.  They  are  omnivorous  ani- 
nials  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  therefore  the 
other  Indians,  who  consider  them  as  barba- 
rians, have  a  common  saying,  "  Nothing  is  so 
disgusting  that  an  Otomac  will  not  cat  Jt'^J 
While  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco  and  its  trilM 
tary  streams  are  low,  the  Otomacs  subsist  q 
fish  and  turtles.  The  former  they  kill  will 
gurprising  dexterity,  by  shooting  them  with* 
arrow  when  they  appear  at  tlie  surface  of  tJffi* 
water.  When  tlie  rivers  swell,  which  in  South 
America,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  in  Nubia,  is 
erroneously  attributed  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows,  and  which  occurs  periodically  in  every 
part  of  the  torrid  zone,  fishing  almost  entirely 
ceases.  It  is  then  as  difficult  to  procu«  fish 
in  the  rivers,  which  are  become  deeper,  a^  when 
you  are  sailing  on  the  open  sea.  It  often  fails 
the  poor  missionaries  on  fast-days  as  well  as 
flesh-days,  though  all  the  young  Indians  are 
tinder  the  obligation  of  "  fishing  for  the  con- 
vent." At  the  period  of  tliese  inundations, 
wliich  last  two  or  three  months,  the  Otomacs 
swallow  a  prodigious  t|uantity  of  earth. 

"  We  found  heaps  of  balls  in  their  huts,  pileil 

■•  Up  in  pyramids  three  or  four  feet  high.     These 

balls  were  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.     Tbe 

earth   which  the  Otomacs  cat  is  a  very  fiiit- 
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anil  unctuous  clay,  of  a  yellowish-grey  colour ; 
and  being  slightly  baked  in  the  fire,  the  hac? 
dened  crust  has  a  tint  inclining  to  red,  owingf"! 
to  the  oxide  of  iron  which  is  mingled  with  iti  f 
We  brought  away  some  of  this  earth,  which  wa 
took  from  the  winter  provision  of  the  Indians)  i 
and  it  is  absolutely  false  that  it  is  steatitic,  and  | 
contauis  magnesia.     M.  Vauquelin  did  not  dis-  ' 
cover  any  traces  of  this  earth  in  it  j   but  he  I 
found  that  it  contained  more  silex  than  alu- 
mina, and  three  or  four  per  cent  of  Hine. 

"  The  Otomacs  do  not  eat  every  kind  of  clajr  J 
indifferently :  they  choose  the  alluvial  beds  or  f 
strata  that  contain  the  most  unctuous  eartb»  f 
and  the  smoothest  to  the  feel,     I  inquired  of] 
the  missionary,  whether   the  moistened  clay  ' 
were  made  to  undergo,  as  Father  Gumdla  a8> 
serts,  that  peculiar  decomposition  which  is  in- 
dicated by  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  which  is  det  i 
signaled  in  every  lapguage  by  the  term  putre- 
faction ?  but  he  assured  us,  that  the  natives  nei-  ! 
tlier  cause  the  clay  to  rot,  nor  do  they  mingle  " 
it  with  flour  of  maize,  oil  of  turtles'  eggs,  or 
fat  of  the  crocodile.     We  ourselves  examined* 
both  at  the  Orinoco  and  afler  our  return  tO' 
Paris,  the  balls  of  earth  which  we   brought 
away  with  us,  and  found  no  trace  of  the  mix- 
ture of  any  organic  substance,  whether  oily  or 
^  iarinaceoiis.     The  savage  regards  every  thing 
■■  nourishing,  that  a]>peases  hunger.     When 
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thertfore  you  inquire  of  an  Otomac,  on  what 
he  subsists  during  the  two  months  when  the 
river  is  the  highest,  he  shows  you  his  balls  of 
clayey  earth.  This  he  calls  his  principal  food ; 
for  at  this  periocl  he  can  seldom  procure  a 
lizard,  a  root  of  fern,  or  a  dead  fish  swimming 
at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

'*  If  the  Indian  eat  earth  from  want  during 
two  months,  (and  from  three  quarters  to  five 
quarters  of  a  pound  in  twenty-four  hours),  he 
does  not  the  less  regale  himself  with  it  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Every  day  in  the  i^eason 
of  drought,  when  fishing  is  most  abundant,  he 
scrapes  his  balls  of  poya,  and  mingles  a  little 
clay  with  bis  other  aliment.  What  is  most 
surprising  is,  that  the  Otomacs  do  not  become 
lean  by  swallowing  such  quantities  of  earth : 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  robust, 
and  far  from  having  the  belly  tense  and  puff- 
ed up.  The  missionary  Fray  Ramon  Bueno 
asserts,  that  he  never  ren)arked  any  alteration 
in  the  health  of  the  natives  at  the  period  of  the 
great  risings  of  the  Orinoco. 

*^  The  following  are  the  facts  in  all  their  sim- 
plicity, which  we  were  able  to^  verify.  The 
Otomacs  during  some  months  eat  daily  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  clay,  slightly  hardened 
by  fire,  without  their  health  being  sensibly  af- 
fected by  it.  They  moisten  the  earth  afresh 
when  they  are  going  to  swallow  it  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  verify  hitherto  with  prectsioq 
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how  much  nutritious  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter the  Indians  take  io  a  week  at  the  aam^ 
time  J  but  it  is  certain,  tliat  tliey  attribute  thi*  I 
sensation  of  satiety  which  they  feei,  to  tho  f 
elay,  and  not  to  tiic  wretched  alimenta  which  j 
they  take  with  it  occasionally.    No  physiolq-  j 
gical  phenomenon  being  entirely  insulated,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  examine  several  analo- 
gous phenomena,  which  I  have  been  able  to 
collect. 

"  1  observed  every-where  within  the  torrid 
zone,  in  a  great  Qumber  of  individuals,  children^  I 
women,  and  sometimes  even  full  grown  men.  J 
an  inordinate  and  almost  irresistible  desire  of  J 
swallowing  earth — not  an  alkaline  or  calcareous  j 
earth,  to  neutralize  (as  it  is  vulgarly  said)  acid' 
juices,  but  a  fat  clay,  uuctuous,  and  exhaling  a  - 
strong  smell.     It  is  often  found  necessary  ta 
tie  the  children's  hands,  or  to  confine  them,  to 
prevent  their  eating  eartli  wlien  the  rain  ceases 
to  fall.     At  the  village  of  Banco,  on  the  bank, 
of  the  river  Magdalena,  I  saw  the  Indian  wo-, 
men  who  make  pottery,  continually  swallowing 
great  pieces  of  clay.    These  women  were  not 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy  ;  and  tiiey  affirmed  that  ■ 
•'  earth  is  an  aliment  which  they  do  not  iiiid  ■ 
hurtful."      In  other  American  tribes,  people 
soon  fall  sick,  and  waste  away,  when  they  yield 
too  much  to  this  mania  of  eating  earth.     We 
found  at  tlie  Mission  of  San  Borja,  an  Indian 
iiild  of  the  Guahibo  nation,  who  was  as  thin 
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as  a  idceleton.  The  ipother  informed  us  by  an 
interpreter,  that  the  little  girl  was  reduced  to 
this  lamentable  state  of  atrophy  in  consequence 
of  a  disordered  appetite,  having  refused  during 
four  months  to  take  almost  any  other  food  than 
clay.  Yet  San  Boija  is  only  twenty-five  leagues 
distant  from  the  Mission  of  Uruana,  inhabited 
by  that  tribe  of  the  Otomacs,  who,  from  the 
efiect  no  doubt  of  a  habit  progressively  acquir- 
ed, swallow  thepoya  without  *experiendng  any 
pernicious  effects.  Father  Gumilla  asserts,  that 
the  Otomacs  purge  themselves  with  chI,  or  ra- 
ther with  melted  fat  of  the  crocodile,  when  they 
feel  any  gastric  obstructions ;  but  the  mission- 
ary whom  we  found  among  them  was  little  dis- 
posed to  confirm  this  assertion. 

'^  It  may  be  asked,  why  the  mania  of  eating 
earth  is  much  more  rare  in.  the  frigid  and  tem- 
perate zones,  than  in  the  torrid ;  and  why  in 
Europe  it  is  found  only  among  women  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy,  and  sickly  children  ?  This  difk-> 
rence  between  hot  and  temperate  climates  arises 
perhaps  only  from  the  inert  state  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  caused  by  the  strong  cu- 
taneous perspiration.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  observed,  that  the  inordinate  taste  for  eating 
earth  augments  among  the  African  slaves,  and 
becomes  more  pernicious,  when  they  are  re- 
stricted to  a  regimen  purely  vegetable,  and  de- 
prived of  spirituous  liquors.  If  the  latter  ren- 
der the  practice  of  eating  earth  less  injurious, 
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we  may  almost  felicitate  the  Otomacu  on  tlieir 
decided  taste  foe  intoxication. 

"  The  Negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  de- 
light in  eating  a  yellowish  earth,  which  they  call 
caouac.  The  slaves  who  are  taken  to  America 
try  to  procure  for  themselves  the  same  enjoy- 
ment ;  but  it  is  constantly  detrimental  to  their 
health.  They  say  "  that  the  earth  of  the  West 
Indies  is  not  so  easy  of  digestion  as  that  of  their 
country."  Thibaut  de  Chauvalon,  in  his  voy- 
age to  Martinico,  expresses  himself  very  ju- 
diciously on  that  pathological  phenomenon. 
"  Another  cause,"  he  says,  "  of  this  pain  in 
the  stomach  is,  that  several  of  the  Negroes  who 
come  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  eat  earth,  not 
from  a  depraved  taste,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
disease,  hut  from  a  habit  contracted  at  home  in 
Africa,  where  they  cat,  they  say,  a  particular 
earth,  the  taste  of  which  dicy  find  agreeable, 
without  suffering  any  inconvenience.  They 
seek  in  our  islands  for  the  earth  the  most  simi- 
lar  to  this,  and  prefer  a  yellowish  and  volcanic 
tufa.  It  is  sold  secretly  in  our  public  mar- 
kets ;  but  this  is  an  abuse  which  the  police 
ought  to  correct.  The  Negroes  who  have  this 
habit  are  bo  fond  of  caouac,  that  no  chastise- 
ment will  prevent  their  eating  it." 

I"  In  the  Indian  Archipelago,  at  the  island  of 
Java,  M.  Labillardiere  saw,  between  Surabaga 
and  Sainarang,  little  square  and  rcdilish  cakes 
exposed  to  sale.    These  cakes,  called  tanaampo, 
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were  cakes  of  clay,  slightly  baked,  which  the 
natives  eat  with  appetite.  The  attention  of 
physiologists,  since  my  return  from  the  Ori- 
noco, having  been  powerfully  fixed  on  these 
phenomena  of  geophagy,  M.  Leschenault  (one 
of  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition  to  the  south** 
ern  lands  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bau- 
din),  has  published  some  curious  details  on  the 
tanaampo  or  ampo  of  the  Javanese.  *'  The 
reddish  and  somewhat  ferruginous  clay,"  says 
he,  *'  which  the  inhabitants  of  Java  are  fond  of 
eating  occasionally,  is  spread  on  a  plate  of  iron 
aoid  baked,  after  having  been  rolled  into  little 
cylinders  in  the  form  of  the  bark  of  cinnamon. 
In  this  state  it  takes  the  name  of  ampo>  and  is 
sold  in  the  public  markets.  This  clay  has  a 
peculiar  taste,  which  is  owing  to  the  torre* 
faction ;  it  is  very  absorbent,  and  adheres  to  the 
tongue,  which  it  dyes.  In  general  it  is  only 
the  Javanese  women  who  eat  the  ampo,  either 
in  the  time  of  their  pregnancy,  or  in  order  to 
grow  thin}  the  want  of  plumpness  being  a 
kind  of  beauty  in  this  country.  The  use  of 
tliis  earth  is  fatal  to  health :  the  women  lose 
their  appetite  imperceptibly,  and  no  longer 
take,  without  disgust,  a  very  small  quantity  of 
food ;  but  the  desire  of  becoming  lean,  and  of 
preserving  a  slender  shape,  can  brave  these 
dangers,  and  maintains  the  credit  of  the  ampo." 
**  The  savage  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia 
also,  to  appease  their  hunger  in.timeaof  scar* 


city,  eat  great  pieces  of  a  friable  lapis  ollaris. 
M.  Vauquelin  analyzed  this  stone,  and  found 
in  it,  beside  magnesia  and  silex  in  equal  por- 
tions, a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper.  Mr 
Goldberry  had  seen  tlie  Negroes  in  Africa,  in 
the  islands  of  Bunck  and  Los  Idolos,  eat  an 
earth,  of  which  he  had  himself  eaten  without 
being  incommoded  by  it,  and  which  also  was 
a  white  and  friable  steatite. 

"  In  looking  over  these  examples,  which  are 
all  taken  from  the  torrid  zone,  we  are  struck 
by  the  idea  of  finding  a  taste,  which  nature,  it 
would  seem,  should  have  reserved  for  the  in. 
habitants  of  the  most  sterile  regions,  prevail 
among  races  of  rude  and  indolent  men,  who 
live  in  the  finest  and  most  fertile  countries  on 
the  globe.  We  saw  at  Popayan,  and  in  several 
mountainous  parts  of  Peru,  lime  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  sold  in  the  pubUc  markets 
to  the  natives  among  other  urticles  of  provision. 
This  powder,  when  used,  is  mingled  with  coca, 
that  is,  with  the  leaves  of  the  crythroxylon  pe- 
ruvianum.  It  is  well  known  that  Indian  mes- 
Bengers  take  no  other  aliment  for  whole  days 
than  lime  and  coca :  both  excite  the  secretion 
of  spittle,  and  of  the  gasfxic  juice,  and  they 
take  away  tlie  appetite,  without  giving  any 
nourishment  to  the  body.  In  other  parts  of 
South  America,  on  the  coast  of  Rio  de  la 
Haciia,  the  Guajiroes  swallow  lime  alone,  with- 
out adding  any  vegetable  matter  to  it    They 
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always  carry  with  them  a  littJe  box  filled  with 
lime,  as  we  do  snujBT-boxes,  and  as  in  Asia  peo- 
ple carry  a  betel  box.  This  American  custom 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  first  Spanish  navi- 
gators. Lime  blackens  the  teeth ;  and  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  as  among  several  Ame- 
rican hordes,  to  blacken  the  teeth  is  to  beautify 
them.  In  the  cold  regions  of  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  the  natives  of  Tigua  eat  habitually  from 
choice,  and  without  being  incommoded  by  it, 
a  very  fine  clay,  mixed  with  quartzose  sand. 
This  clay  suspended  in  water  renders  it  milky. 
We  find  in  dieir  huts  large  vessels  filled  with 
this  water,  which  serves  as  a  beverage,  and 
which  the  Indians  call  agua  or  leche  de  Uanka, 
milk  of  clay. 

"  When  we  reflect  on  the  whole  of  these  facti^ 
we  perceive  that  this  disorderly  appetite  for 
clayey,  magnesian,  and  calcareous  earth,  is  most 
common  among  the  people  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
that  it  is  not  always  a  cause  of  disease ;  and 
that  some  tribes  eat  earth  from  choice,  while 
others,  (the  Otomacs  in  America,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Caledonia,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean),  eat  it  from  want,  and  to  appease  hun- 
ger. A  great  number  of  physiological  pheno- 
mena prove,  that  a  temporary  cessation  of  hun- 
ger may  be  produced,  without  the  substances 
that  are  submitted  to  the  organs  of  digestion 
being,  properly  speaking,  nutritive. 

'<  We  must  not  confound  the  sensations  of 
hunger  with   that  vague  feeling  of  debility 
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which  is  produced  by  want  of  mitritioii,  and  by 
other  pathologic  causes.  The  sensation  of 
hunger  ceases  long  before  digestion  takes  place, 
or  the  chyme  is  converted  into  chyle.  It 
ceases  either  by  a  nervous  and  tonic  impres- 
sion, exerted  by  the  aUments  on  the  coats  ol' 
the  stomach,  or  because  tlw?  digestive  appa- 
ratus is  filled  with  substances  that  excite  the 
mucous  membranes  to  an  abundant  secretioo 
of  the  gastric  juice.  To  this  tonic  impression 
on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  the  prompt  and 
salutary  eft'ects  of  what  are  called  nutritive 
medicaments  may  be  attributed,  such  as  choco- 
late, and  every  substance  that  gently  stimulates 
and  nourishes  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  nervous  stimulant  that  renders  the 
solitary  use  of  a  nutritive  substance  (of  starch, 
gura,  or  sugar,)  less  favourable  to  assimilation, 
and  to  the  reparation  of  the  losses  which  the 
human  body  undergoes.  Opium,  which  is  not 
nutritive,  is  employed  with  success  in  Asia,  in 
times  of  great  scarcity  :  it  acts  as  a  tonic.  But 
when  the  matter  which  fills  the  stomach  can 
be  regarded  neither  as  an  aliment,  that  is,  as 
proper  to  be  assimilated,  nor  as  a  tonic  stimu- 

Ilating  the  nerves,  the  cessation  of  hunger  is 
probably  owing  only  to  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice. 
"  It  is  Ivuowu,  tJial  great  use  is  still  made  in 
the  East  of  the  bolar  and  sigillated  earths  of 
Lemnos,  which  are  clay  mingled  with  oxide  of 
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iron.  In  Germany,  the  workmen  employed 
In  fbe  quarries  of  sandstone  worked  at  the 
mountain  of  Kiffhcenser,  spread  a  very  fine 
clay  upon  their  bread  instead  of  butter,  which 
they  call  stein  butter,*  stone  butter ;  and  they 
find  it  singularly  filling,  and  easy  of  digestion/^ 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  that 
are  now  preparing  in  the  system  of  the  Spuiish 
colonies,  the  Missions  of  the  Orinoco  shall  be^ 
come  more  frequented  by  enlightened  travel- 
lers, the  numbers  of  days  will  be  determined 
with  precision,  during  which  the  Otomacs  can 
tobsist  without  adding  to  the  clay  they  swallow 
any  other  aliment  from  the  v^etable  or  animal 
kingdom. 

A  considerable  portion  of  gastric  and  pancre- 
atic juice  must  be  employed  to  .digest,  or  rather 
to  envelop  and  expel  with  the  fecal  matter,  so 
great  a  quantity  of  clay.  We  may  conceive 
that  the  secretion  of  these  juices  fit  to  enter 
into  the  mass  of  the  chyle,  is  augmented  by  the 
presence  of  earths  in  the  stomach  apd  intes- 
tines ;  but  how  does  it  happen,  that  such  abun- 
dant secretions,  which,  far  from  furnishing  the 
body  with  new  matter,  only  produce  the  remo- 
val of  substances  already  acquired  by  other 
fneans,  do  not  cause  at  length  a  feeling  of  ex- 
haustion ?    The  state  of  perfect  health  enjoyed 

*  This  stein  butter  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
mountain  butter,  berg  butter,  which  is  a  saline  substance, 
owing  to  a  decomposition  of  aluminous  schists. 
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by  the  Otomacs,  during  the  time  when  they 
use  little  muscular  exercise,  aud  are  subjected 
to  so  extraordinary  a  regimen,  is  a  phenome- 
non difficult  to  be  explained.  It  can  be  attri- 
buted only  to  a  habit  prolonged  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

The  structure  of  the  digestive  apparatus  dif- 
fers much  in  animals  that  feed  exclusively  on 
flesh  or  on  seeda :  it  is  even  probable  that  the 
gastric  juice  changes  its  nature,  according  as  it 
is  employed  in  effecting  the  digestion  of  animal 
or  vegetable  substances  ;  yet  we  are  able  gra- 
dually  to  change  the  regimen  of  herbivorous 
I  and  carnivorous  animals,  to  feed  the  former 
with  flesh,  and  the  latter  with  vegetables. 
Man  can  accustom  himself  to  aii  extraordinary 
abstinence,  and  And  it  but  little  painful,  if  he 
employ  tonic  or  stimulating  substances,  (various 
drugs,  small  quantities  of  opium,  betel,  tobacco, 
leaves  of  coca) ;  or  if  he  supply  his  stomach, 
from  time  to  time,  with  earthy,  insipid  aub- 
fltanceSi  that  are  not  in  themselves  fit  for  nutri- 
tion. 

like  man  in  a  savage  state,  some  animals  also, 
when  pressed  by  hunger  in  winter,  swallow  clay 
or  friable  steatites :  such  are  the  wolves  in  llie 
north-east  of  Europe,  the  rein-deer,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  M.  Patrin,  the  kids  in 
Siberia.  The  Russian  hunters  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jcnisey  and  the  Amour  use  a  clayey  matter, 
which  they  call  rock  butter,  as  a  bait.     Tlie 
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animals  scent  this  clay  from  afar,  and  are  fond 
of  the  smelly  as  the  clays  of  Bucaro^  known  in 
Portugal  and  Spain  by  the  name  of  odoriferous 
earths  (tierras  olorosas),  have  an  odour  agree- 
able to  womeUi*    Brown  relates,  in  his  History 
of  Jamaica,  that  the  crocodiles  of  South  America 
swallow  small  stones,  and  pieces  of  very  hard 
wood,  when  the  lakes  which  they  inhabit  are 
dry,  or  when  they  are  in  want  of  food.     "  M. 
Bonpland  and  I  observed  in  a  crocodile  eleven 
feet  long,  which  we  dissected  at  Batalley,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,   that  the 
stomach  of  this  reptile  contained  fish  half  digest- 
ed, and  rounded  fragments  of  granite  three  or 
foUr  inches  in  diameter.    It  i$  difficult  to  admit 
that  the  crocodiles  swallow  these  stony  masses 
accidentally,  for  they  do  not  catch  fish  with 
their  lower  jaw  resting  on  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  riven     The  Indians  have  framed 
the  absurd  hypothesis,  that  these  indolent  ani- 
mals like  to  augment  their  weight,  that  they  may 
have  less  trouble  in  diving  !  I  rather  think,  that 
they  load  their  stomach  with  large  pebbles,  to 
excite  an  abundant  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 
The  experiments  of  M.  Magendie  render  diis 
explanation  extremely  probable.     With  respect 

*  Bucaroy  vas  ficlUe  odariferum*  People  are  fond  of 
drinking  out  of  these  vessels  on  account  of  the  smell  of  the 
clay.  The  women  of  the  province  of  Alentejo  acquire  a 
habit  of  chewing  the  Bucaro  earth ;  and  feel  a  great  priva- 
tion when  they  cannot  indulge  this  vitiated  taste. 
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to  -the  habit  of  the  granivorous  birds,  particular-** 
ly  the  gallinacete  and  ostriches,  of  swallowing  * 
sand  and  small  pebbles,  it  has  been  hitherto' 
attributed  to  an  instinctive  desire  of  accelerat- 
ing tlie  trituration  of  the  aliments  in  a  muscular 
and  thick  stomach." 

The  same  philosophic  traveller  gives  us  an 
account  of  a  vegetable  juice,  that  of  the  cow 
tree,  which  the  Indians  substitute  for  milk. 

"  We  returned,  says  he,  from  Porto  Cabello 
to  the  valleys  of  Aragua,  and  again  stopped  at 
the  plantation  of  Barbula,  by  which  the  new 
road  to  Valencia  is  traced.     We  had  heard, 
several  weeks  before,  of  a  tree,  the  juice  of 
which  is  a  nourishing  milk.     It  is  called  the 
cow  tree;  and  we  were  assured,  that  the  Ne- 
groes of  the  farm,  who  drink  plentifully  of  this 
vegetable  milk,  consider  it  as  a  wholesome  ab- 
ment.     All  the  milky  juices  of  plants  being    ' 
acrid,  bitter,  and  more  or  less  poisonous,  this  ' 
assertion  appeared  to  us  very  extraordinary  j 
but  we  found  by  experience,  during  our  stay  at 
Barbula,  that  the  virtues  of  the  palo  de  vaca 
had  not  been  exaggerated.     This  fine  tree  rises  ■ 
like  the  broad-leaved  star-apple.    Its  oblong  and  ' 
pointed  leaves,  tough  and  alternate,  are  marked  ■ 
by  lateral  ribs,  prominent  at  the  lower  surface, 
and  parallel.    They  are  some  of  them  ten 
inches  long.     We  did  not  see  the  Hower :  the 
fruit  is  somewhat  fleshy,  and  contains  one  or 

metimes  two  nuts.     When  incisions  are  m 
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in  the  trunk  of  the  cow  tree,  it  yields  abundance 
of  a  glutinous  milk,  tolerably  thid(,  destitute  of 
all  acrimony^  and  of  an  agreeable  and. balmy 
smelL  It  was  offered  to  us  in  the  shell  of  the 
tutumo,  or  oalabash  tree.  We  drank  consider- 
able quantities  of  it  in  the  evening  before  we 
went  to  bed,  and  very  early  in  the  morning, 
without  feeling  the  least  injurious  efiect  The 
viscosity  of  this  milk  alone  renders  it  a  little 
disagreeable.  The  N^oes  and  the  people  of 
colour  who  work  in  the  plantations  drink  it, 
dipping  into  it  their  bread  of  maize  or  cassava. 
The  major-domo  of  the  farm  told  us,  that  tiie 
Negroes  grow  sensibly  fatter  during  the  season 
when  the  palo  de  vaca  furnishes  them  with 
most  milk.  This  juice,  exposed  to  the  air,  pre- 
sents at  its  surface,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
the  absorption  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen, 
membranes  of  a  strongly  animalized  matter, 
yellowish,  stringy,  and  resembling  a  cheesy  sub- 
stance. These  membranes,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  more  aqueous  liquid,  are  elastic,  al- 
most like  caoutchouc ;  but  they  undergo  in  time 
the  same  phenomena  of  putrefaction  as  gelatine. 
The  people  call  the  coagulum  that  separates  by 
the  contact  of  the  air,  cheese.  This  coagulum 
grows  sour  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  days,  as 
I  observed  in  the  small  portions  which  I  car- 
ried to  Nueva  Valencia.  The  milk,  contained 
in  the  stopped  viaK  had  deposited  a  little  coa- 
gulum i  and  far  from  becoming  fetid,  it  exhaled 


constantly  a  b^samic  odour.  The  fresh  juice* 
mixed  with  cold  water,  was  scarcely  coagulated 
at  all ;  but  on  the  contact  of  nitric  acid  the  se- 
paration of  the  viacoua  membranes  took  place. 

"  The  extraordinary  tree  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Cordillera  of  the  coast,  particularly  from  Bar- 
bula  to  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo.     Some  stocks 
of  it  exist  near  the  village  of  San  Mateo;  and, 
according  to    M.  Bredemeyer,  whose  travels 
have  so  much  enriched  the  fine  hot-housea  of  ] 
Schoenbrunn  and  Vienna,  in  the  valley  of  Cau- 
cagua,    three  days'  journey  east  of  Caracas. 
This  naturalist  found,  like  us,  that  the  vegeta- 
ble milk  of  the  palo  de  vaca  had  an  agreeable 
taste,  and  an  aromatic  smell.     At  Caucagua, 
the  natives  call  the  tree  that  furnishes  this  nou- 
rishing  juice  Uie  milk-tree,  (arbol  de  leche).    . 
They  profess  to  recognize,  from  the  thickness   ' 
and  colour  of  the  foliage,  the  trunks  tliat  yield 
the  most  juice  ;  as  the  herdsman  distinguishes, 
from  external  signs,  a  good  milch  cow.     No  j 
botanist  has  hitherto  known  the  existence  of  j 
this  plant,  of  which  it  is  easy  to  procure  the  I 
parts  of  fructification.     It  seems,  according  to  \ 
M.  fCunth,  to  belong  to  the  sapota  famUy. 

"  Whatever  relates  to  milk,  whatever  regards 
corn,  inspires  an  interest  which  is  not  merely 
that  of  the  physical  knowledge  of  things,  but  is 
connected  with  another  order  of  ideas  and  sen- 

nents.     We  can  scarcely  conceive  how  the 
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human  race  could  exist  without  farinaceous 
substances ;  and  without  that  nourishing  juice 
which  the  breast  of  the  mother  contains,  and 
which  is  apprc^riated  to  the  long  feebleness  of 
the  infant.  The  amylaceous  matter  of  com, 
the  object  of  religious  veneration  among  so 
many  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  is  diflused 
in  the  seeds,  and  deposited  in  die  roots  of  ve- 
getables :  milk,  which  serves  us  as  an  aliment, 
appears  to  us  exclusively  the  produce  of  ani- 
mal organization.  Such  are  the  impressions 
we  have  received  in  our  earliest  infancy :  such 
is  also  the  source  of  that  astonishment,  whidi 
seizes  us  at  the  aspect  of  the  tree  just  describ- 
ed. It  is  not  here  the  solemn  shades  of  forests, 
the  majestic  course  of  rivers,  die  mountains 
wrapped  in  eternal  frost,  that  excite  our  emo- 
tion :  a  few  drops  of  vegetable  juice  recall  to 
our  minds  all  the  powerfulness  and  fecundity 
of  nature.  On  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock 
grows  a  tree  with  coriaceous  and  dry  leaves : 
its  large  woody  roots  can  scarcely  penetrate 
into  the  stone:  for  several  months  of  the 
year,  not  a  single  shower  moistens  its  foliage : 
its  branches  appear  dead  and  dried ;  but  when 
the  trunk  is  pierced,  there  flows  from  it  a  sweet 
and  nourishing  milk.  It  is  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun  that  this  vegetable  fountain  is  most  abun- 
dant. The  blacks  and  natives  are  then  seen 
hastening  from  all  quarters,  furnished  with 
Jarge  bowls  to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows 
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yellow,  and  thickens  at  its  silrface.  Some 
empty  their  bowls  under  the  tree  itself;  otliers 
carry  the  juice  home  to  their  children.  We 
seem  to  see  the  family  of  a  shepherd,  who  dis- 
tributes the  milk  of  his  flock. 

"  In  examining  the  physical  properties  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  products,  science  displays 
them  as  closely  linked  together ;  but  strips 
them  of  what  is  marvellous,  and  perhaps  also 
of  a  part  of  their  charms — of  what  excited  our 
astonishment.  Nothing  appears  isolated :  the 
chemical  principles '  that  were  believed  to  be 
peculiar  to  animals,  are  found  in  plants  :  a  com- 
mon chain  links  together  all  organic  nature. 

"  Long  before  chemists  had  recognized  small 
portions  of  wax  in  the  pollen  of  flowers,  the 
vaniish  of  leaves,  and  the  whitish  dust  of  our 
plums  and  grapes,  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Andes 
of  Quindiu  fabricated  tapers  with  the  tliick 
layer  of  wax  that  covers  the  trunk  of  a  palm 
tree.*  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  we  liuve  dis- 
covered  in  Europe  cascum,  the  basis  of  cheese 
in  the  emulsion  of  almonds ;  yet  for  ages  past, 
in  the  mountains  of  the  coast  of  Venezuela, 
the  milk  of  a  tree,  and  the  clieese  separated 
from  that  vegetable  milk,  liave  been  considered 
as  salutary  aliment.  What  is  the  cause  of  this"' 
singular  course  in  the  unfolding  of  our  know- 
ledge?    How  have  the  vulgar  in  one  hemi- 


*  Ccroxylon  andirota. 
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sphere  recognized,  what  in  the  other  has  so  long 
escaped  the  sagacity  of  chemists,  accustomed 
to  interrogate  nature,  and  seize  her  in  her 
mysterious  progress  ?  It  is,  that  a  small  num- 
ber of  elements  and  principles  difierently  com- 
bined are  spread  through  several  families  of 
plants:  it  is,  that  the  genera  and  species  of 
these  natural  families  are  not  equally  distri- 
buted  in  the  torrid,  the  frigid,  *  and  the  tempe- 
rate zones :  it  is,  that  tribes  excited  by  want, 
and  deriving  almost  all  their  subsistence  fixMn 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  discover  nourishing 
principles,  farinaceous  and  alimentary  tol>stan- 
ces,  wherever  nature  has  deposited  them  in  the 
sap,  the  bark,  the  roots,  or  the  fruits  of  v^e- 
tables.  That  amylaceous  fecula,  which  the 
seeds  of  the  cereal  plants  furnish  in  all  its 
purity,  is  found  united  with  an  acrid,  and 
sometimes  even  poisonous  juice  in  the  roots  of 
the  arums,  the  tacca  pinnatifida,  and  the  iatro- 
pha  manihot  The  savage  of  America,  like 
the  savage  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
has  learned  to  dulcify  the  fecula  by  pressing 
and  separating  it  from  its  juice.  In  the  milk 
of  plants,  and  in  the  milky  emulsions,  matter 
extremely  nourishing,  albumen,  caseum,  and 
sugar,  are  found  mixed  with  caoutchouc,  and 
with  deleterious  and  caustic  principles,  such  as 
morphin  and  the  ^hydrocyanic  acid.*     These 

*  Opium  contains  morphin,  caoutchouc,  &c. 


iixtures  vary  not  only  in  the  different  familiea,,  J 
lut  also  in  the  species  which  belong  to  the*j 

me  genus.     Sometimes  it  is  the  morphin, 

ircotic  principle,  that  characterizes  the  vege- 
table milk,  as  in  some  papaverous  plants ;  some-v  J 
times  it  is  caoutchouc,  as  in  the  hevea,  and  the 
castilloa ;  sometimes  albumen  and  caseum,  a»  , 
in  the  cow  tree. 
^    "  The  lactescent  plants  belong  chiefly  to  tl%^  1 
three  families  of  the  euphorbiacete,  the  urticeav  i 
and  the  apocineae;*  and  since,  on  examining 
the  distribution  of  vegetable  forms  over  the-  ' 
globe,   we  find  that  those  tliree  families  ara  ' 
more  numerous  in  species  in  the  low  regions  of' 
the  tropics,  we  must  thence  conclude,  that  a 

'y  elevated  temperature  contributes  to  the 
loration  of  the  milky  juices,  to  the  forniatioij 
of  caoutchouc,  albumen,  and  caseous  matter;", 
and  Humboldt  might  have  added — hence  toq 
they  are  produced  in  the  high  temperature  of 
animal  bodies.  The  aap  of  the  palo  de  vaca 
furnishes  unquestionably  the  most  striking  ex^.  ' 
ample  of  a  vegetable  railk,  in  which  the  acrid 
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*  After  tlicse  ihrce  gtettt  fumilies  folJow  ihc  papave- 
raccie,  the  cliic graces,  the  lobclJacetc,  the  campanulaceic, 
the  gnpotas,  and  the  cucurbitacete.  The  hydrocyanic  ncid 
is  pecuh'nr  to  the  group  of  cosaceo-nmygdalacege.  In  (ha 
nionocotyledonoua  plant*  there  is  no  milliy  juice ;  bill  the 
periiperrn  of  the  palms,  whith  yiclil  euch  sweet  anJ  agree- 
able miiky  emuUioos,  cuDtoins  no  iloubt  cafiemn.  OT  what 
1,1  the  milk  of  mushrooms? 
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and  deleterious  principle  is  not  united  with 
the  albumen,  the  caseum,  and  the  caoutchouc. 
The  genera  euphorbia  and  a8clq)ia89  however, 
though  generally  known  for  their  caustic  pro- 
perties, had  already  presented  us  with  a  few 
species,  the  juice  of  which  is  sweet  and  harm- 
less. Such  are  the  tabayba  dulce  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  *  and  the  asclepias  lactyPera  of  Ceylon. 
Burman  relates,  that  in  the  latter  country, 
when  cow's  milk  is  wanting,  the  milk  of  this 
asclepias  is  used ;  and  that  the  aliments  com- 
monly prepared  with  animal  milk  are  boiled 
with  its  leaves.  It  may  be  possible,  as  M.  de 
Candolle  has  well  observed,  that  the  natives 
employ  only  the  juice  that  flows  from  the 
young  plant,  at  a  period  when  the  acrid  prin- 
ciple is  not  yet  developed.  In  fact,  the  first 
shoots  of  the  apocyneous  plants  are  eaten  in 
several  countries. 

In  comparing  the  milky  juices  of  the  pa- 
paw,  the  cow  tree  and  the  hevea,  there  appears 
a  striking  analogy  between  the  juices  which 
abound  in  caseous  matter,  and  those  in  which 
the  caoutchouc  prevails.  All  the  white  and 
newly  prepared  caoutchouc,  as  well  as  the  im- 
permeable cloaks  manufactured  in  Spanish 
America,  by  placing  a  layer  of  milk  of  hevea 
between  two  pieces  of  cloth,  exhale  an  animal 

*  Euphorbia  balsamifera.  The  milky  juice  of  the  cactus 
mamillaris  is  equally  sweet. 
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Ktid  nauseating  smell.  This  seems  to  inilicate 
that  the  caoutchouc,  in  coagulating,  cariies 
with  it  the  caseum,  which  is  perhaps  only  an 
altered  albumen. 

The  produce  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  can  no 
more  be  considered  as  bread,  than  the  plan- 
'  tains  before  the.  state  of  maturity,  or  the  tube- 
■irous  and  amylaceous  roots  of  the  cassava,  the 
dioscorea,  the  convolvulus  batatas,  and  the 
potato.  The  milk  of  the  cow  tree  contains,  on 
the  contrary,  the  caseous  matter  like  the  milk 
of  niamniiferous  animals.  Raising  our  minds 
to  more  general  considerations,  we  shall  regard, 
with  M.  Gay  Lussac,  the  caoutchouc  as  the 
oily  part,  the  butter  of  vegetable  milk.  We 
find  in  the  milk  of  plants,  caseum  and  caout- 
chouc J  in  the  milk  of  animals,  caseum  and 
butter.  The  proportions  of  the  two  albumi- 
nous and  oily  principles  differ  in  the  various 
species  of  animals  and  of  lactescent  plants.  In 
these  last,  they  are  most  frequently  mixed  wUii 
other  substances  hurtful  as  food,  but  of  which 
the  separation  might  perhaps  be  obtained  by 
chemical  processes.  A  vegetable  milk  be- 
comes nourishing,  when  it  is  destitute  of  acrid 
and  narcotic  principles ;  and  abounds  less  in 
caoutchouc,  than  in  caseous  matter. 

If  the  palo  de  vaca  display  to  us  the  im- 
mense fecundity,  and  the  bounty  of  nature 
under  the  torrid  zone,  it  reminds  us  also  of 
itlie  numerous  causes  which   favour,  in   those 
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fine  climates,  the  careless  indolence  of  man* 
Mungo  Fai*k  has  made  known  to  us  the  butter* 
tree  of  Bambara,  which  M*:  de  Caadolle  $us« 
pects  to  be  of  the  family  of  sapota^  aa  well  as 
our  milk  tree*  The  plantains,  the  91^  tree, 
the  mauritias  of  the.  Orinoco,  are  as  much 
bread  trees  as  the  rema  of  the  South  Sea*.  Tbj^ 
firuits  of  the  crescentia  and  the  lecythis  serve 
for  vessels.  The  spathes  of  ^the  palmSf  md  the 
bark  of  trees,  fUmish  caps  and  .garmtota.  with* 
out  a  seam.  The  knots,  or  rather  the  ioterior 
cells  of  the  trunks  of  bamboos,  supply  Jaddei^ 
and  facilitate  in  a  thousand  ways  the  construcr 
tion  of  a  hut,  and  the  &brication:  ojt  phairi^ 
beds,  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  that  coitii- 
pose  the  wealtli  of  a  savage.  In  the  midsit  of 
this  lavish  vegetation,  so  varied  in  its  produc- 
tions, it  requires  very  powerfid  motives  to  ex- 
cite man  to  labour,  to  awaken  him  from  bis 
lethargy,  and  unfold  his  intellectual  faculties. 

The  use  of  turtles'  eggs  as  food,  next  require 
our  attention. 

*^  A  fresh  north-east  Mrind,  says  Humboldt, 
carried  us  full  sail  toward  the  Boca  de  la  Tor- 
tuga.  We  landed  at  eleven  in  the  morning  on 
an  island,  which  the  Indians  of  the  Missions  of 
Uruana  considered  as  their  property,  and  which 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  This 
island  is  celebrated  for  the  turtle  fishery,  or,  as 
they  say  here,  the  cosecha,  the  harvest  of  eggs, 
that  takes  place  annually.    We  here  found  an 
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assemblage  of  Indians,  encamped  under  huts 
constructed  with  palm  leaves.  This  encamps 
raent  contained  more  than  three  hundred  pew 
aons.  Accustomed,  since  we  had  \ei\  San  Fer» 
nando  de  Apure,  to  see  only  desert  shores,  wa 
Were  singularly  struck  by  the  movement  that 
prevailed  here.  We  found,  beside  the  Gua^  ' 
moes  and  the  Otomacs  of  Uruana,  who  are 
both  considered  as  savage  races  not  to  be  tam-t 
ed,  Caribbees  and  other  Indians  of  the  Lower 
Orinoco.  Every  tribe  was  separately  encamp> 
ed,  and  distinguished  by  the  pigments  with 
which  their  skin  was  painted.  Some  white  1 
men  were  seen  amid  this  tumultuous  assemi  ' 
blage,  chiefly  pulperos,  or  little  traders  of  An- 
gostura, who  had  come  up  the  river  to  pur- 
chase oil  of  turtles*  eggs  from  the  natives.  The 
missionary  of  Uruana,  a  native  of  Alcala  de 
Henarez,  came  to  meet  us.  He  told  us,  that 
he  was  come  to  encamp  with  the  Indians  dur- 
ing  the  time  of  the  harvest  of  eggs,  "  to  cele- 
brate mass  every  morning  in  the  open  air,  to 
procure  the  oil  necessary  tor  the  lamp  of  the 
churcli,  and  especially  to  govern  this  rcpub- 
lica  de  Indios  y  Castellanos,  in  which  every 
one  wished  to  profit  singly  by  what  God  bad 
granted  to  all." 

"  We  made  the  tour  of  the  island,  accompa- 
nied by  the  missionary,  and  by  a  pulpcro  who 
boasted  of  having  visited  ten  years  successively 
the  camp  of  the  Indians,  and  the  pesca  de  tor- 
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tugas.  We  were  on  a  plain  of  sand  perfectly 
smooth  ;  and  were  told,  that  as  far  as  we  could 
see  along  the  beach,  turtles'  ^gs  were  conceal- 
ed under  a  layer  of  earth.  The  missionary  car- 
ried a  long  pole  in  his  hand.  ^He  showed  us» 
that  by  means  of  this  pole  (vara)  the  extent 
of  the  stratum  of  eggs  could  be  determined,  as 
the  miner  determines  the  limits  of  a  bed  of 
marl,  of  bog,  iron  ore,  or  of  coal.  On  thrusting 
the  vara  perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  you 
feel  by  the  sudden  want  of  resistance,  that  you 
have  penetrated  into  the  cavity  or  layer  of 
loose  earth,  containing  the'eggs^  We  saw  that 
the  stratum  is  generally  spread  with  so  much 
uniformity,  that  the  pole  finds  it  every-where 
in  a  radius  of  ten  toises  around  any  given 
mark.  Here  they  talk  continually  of  square 
perches  of  eggs  :  it  is  like  a  mine  country,  that 
is  divided  into  lots,  and  worked  with  the  great- 
est regularity.  The  stratum  of  eggs,  however, 
is  far  from  covering  the  whole  island :  they 
are  not  found  wherever  the  ground  rises  ab- 
ruptly, because  the  turtle  cannot  mount  these 
little  heights. 

**  The  Indians  assured  us,  that  in  going  up 
the  Orinoco  froin  its  mouth  to  the  junction  of 
the  Apure,  not  one  island  or  one  beach  is  to 
be  found,  where  eggs  can  be  collected  in  abun- 
dance. The  great  turtle  (arrau)  dreads  places 
inhabited  by  men,  or  much  frequented  by  boats. 
It  is  a  timid  and  mistrustful  animal,  that  raises 
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its  head  above  the  water,  and  hides  itself  at 
the  least  noise.  The  shores  where  almost  all 
the  turtles  of  the  Orinoco  appear  to  assemble 
annually,  are  situate  between  the  junction  of 
the  Orinoco  with  the  Apure,  and  the  great  Ca- 
taracts or  Raudales ;  that  is  to  say,  between 
Cabruta  and  the  Mission  of  Atures.  There 
are  found  the  three  tiimous  fisheries — those  of 
Encaramada,  or  Boca  del  CabuUare  ;  of  Cucu- 
rupai  It,  or  Boca  de  la  Tortuga  ;  and  of  Para- 
ruma,  a  little  below  Carichana.  It  seems  that 
the  arrau  does  not  pass  beyond  the  Cataracts  ; 
and  only  the  turtles  called  terekay"  are  found 
above  Atures  and  Maypures.  Tliis  is  the  place 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  difference  between 
these  two  species,  and  on  their  connexion  with 
various  families  of  the  ciielonian  order. 

•'  We  shall  begin  with  the  arrau,  which  the  Spa- 
niards of  the  Missions  call  simply  tortuga,  and 
the  existence  of  which  is  of  so  great  importance 
■to  the  nations  on  the  Lower  Orinoco.  It  is  a 
large  fresh-water  tortoise,  with  palmate  and 
membranous  feet ;  the  head  very  flat,  with  two 
■fleshy  and  acutely  pointed  appendages  under 
the  chin  ;  five  claws  to  the  fore-feet  and  four  to 
the  hind-feet,  which  are  furrowed  underneath. 
The  upper  shell  has  five  scutels  in  the  centre, 

ight  lateral,  and  twenty-four  marginal.  The 
'colour  is  darkish  grey  above,  and  orange  be- 

*  In  Kpaoibh,  tcrecayas. 
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neatb.  The  feet  are  also  yellow,  and  very  long; 
There  is  a  deep  furrow  between  the  eyes.  .  The 
claws  are  very  strong  and  very  crooked.*  The 
anus  is  placed  at  the  distance  of  one-fifth  from 
the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  iiiU  grown  ani- 
mal weighs  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds.  Its  eggs* 
much  larger  than  those  of  pigeons,  are  less 
elongated  than  the  eggs  of  the  terekay.  They 
are  covered  with  a  calcareous  crilst,  and,  it  is 
said,  have  sufiicient  firmness  for  the  children  (^ 
the  Otoroac  Indians,  who  are-  great  players  at 
ball,  to  throw  them  up  into  the  air  from  one 
to  another  to  catch.  If  the  arrau  inhabited  the 
bed  of  th6  river  above  the. Cataracts,  the  In- 
dians of  the  Upper  Orinoco  would  not  travel 
so  far  to  procure  the  flesh  and  the  eggs  of  this 
tortoise.  Yet  fofrmerly  whole  tribes  from  the 
Atabapo  and  the  Cassiquia:re  have  been  known 
to  pass  the  Raudales,  in  order  to  take  .part  in 
the  fishery  at  Uruana. 

**  The  terekay  is  less  than  the  arrau.  It  is  in- 
general  only  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
number  of  scutels  in  the  upper  shell  is  the  same, 
but  they  are  somewhat  diflerently  arranged. 
I  counted  three  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  and 
five  hexagonal  on  each  side.  The  margins  con- 
tain twenty-fbur,  all  quadrangular,  and  much 
curved.  The  upper  shell  is  of  a  black  colour 
inclining  to  green.  The  feet  aiid  claws  are  like 
those  of  the  arrau.  The  whole  animal  is  of  an 
olive-green  j  but  it  has  two  spots  of  red  mixed 


^B^ith  yellow  on  the  top  of  the  head.     The 

^■l^roat    is   also  yellow,    and   furnished  with  a 

^M  prickly  appendage.     The  terekays  do  not  a»- 

^V  hemble  in  numerous  societies  Hkc  the  arraus,  or 

^1  tortugas,  to  lay  their  eggs  in  common,  and  de- 

^B  posit  them  upon  the  same  shore.     The  eggs  of 

^B  Ihe  terekay  have  an  agreeable  taste,  and  are 

^B  'tnuch  sought  at\er  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish 

^B'Guiana.    They  are  found  in  the  Upper  Orinoco 

as  well  as  below  the  Cataracts,  and  even  in  the 

Apure.  the  Uritucu,  the  Guarico,  and  the  small 

rivers  that  traverse  the  Llanos  of  Caracas.    The 

form  of  the  feet  and  head,  the  appendages  of 

the  chin  and  throat,  and  the  position  of  the  anus, 

»aeeni  to  indicate  that  the  arrau,  and  probably 
K^e  terekay  also,  belong  to  a  new  subdivision  of 
"the  tortoises,  that  may  be  separated  from  the 
II  cmyJes.  From  their  cirri,  and  the  position  of 
ttic  anus,  they  approximate  the  emys  nasuta  of 
M.  Schweigger,  and  the  matamata  of  French 
Guiana;  but  differ  from  the  latter  in  the  form 
of  the  scutels,  which  are  not  rough  with  pyra- 
midal eminences. 

"  The  period  at  which  the  large  arrau  tortoise 
lays  its  eggs,  coincides  with  the  period  of  the 
lowest  waters.  The  Orinoco,  beginning  to 
increase  from  the  vernal  equinox,  the  lowest 
shores  are  found  uncovered  from  the  end  of 
January  tilt  the  20th  or  25th  of  March.     The 

arrau  tortoises,  collected  in   troops  from  the 

^L^unth  of  .January,  issue  then  from  the  water, 
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and  warm  themdefves  in  the  siln,  'reposing  on 
the  sands.  The  Indians  believe  that  a  great 
heat  is  indispensable  to  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  that  its  exposure  to  the  sun  favours 
the  laying  of  the  eggs.  The  arraus  are  found 
on  the  beach  a  great  part  of  the  day  during 
the  whole  mcmth  of  February,  At  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  the  straggling  troops  assemble, 
and  swim  toward  the  small  number  of  islands 
where  they  habitually  deposit  their  ^gs.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  same  tortoise  visits  every 
year  the  same  shores.  At  this  period,  a  few 
days  before  they  lay  their  eggs,  thousands  of 
these  animals  appear  ranged  in  long  files,  on 
the  borders  of  the  islands  of  Cucuruparu,  Uru- 
ana,  and  Pftraruma,  stretching  out  their  necks* 
and  holding  their  heads  above  water,  to  see' 
whether  they  have  nothing  to  dread  from  tigers* 
or  men.  The  Indians,  much  interested  that 
the  bands  already  assembled  should  remain 
complete,  that  the  tortoises  should  not  disperse, 
and  that  the  laying  of  the  eggs  should  be  per- 
formed tranquilly,  place  sentinels  at  certain 
distances  along  the  shore.  The  people  who 
pass  in  boats  are  told  to  keep  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  and  not  frighten  the  tortoises  by 
cries.  The  laying  of  the  eggs  takes  place  al- 
ways during  the  night.  It  begins  soon  afler 
sunset  With  its  hind-feet,  which  are  very 
long,  and  furnished  with  crooked  claws,  the 
animal  digs  a  hole  of  three  feet  in  diameter, 
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antl  two  feet  in  depth.  The  Indians  asserti 
that  the  tortoise,  to  harden  the  sand  of  the 
beach,  moistens  it  with  its  urine.  This  they 
think  they  perceive  by  the  smell,  when  they 
open  a  liole,  or,  as  they  say  here,  a  nest  of 
eggs,*  recently  made.  These  animals  feel  so 
pressing  a  desire  to  lay  their  eggs,  that  some 
of  them  descend  into  holes  that  have  been  dug 
by  others,  and  are  not  yet  covered  with  earth. 
They  there  deposit  a  new  layer  of  eggs  on  that 
which  has  been  recently  laid.  In  this  tumul- 
tuous movement,  an  immense  number  of  eggs 
are  broken.  The  missionary  showed  us,  by 
removing  the  sand  in  several  places,  that  this 
loss  may  amount  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
githering.  The  yolk  of  the  broken  eggs  con* 
tributes  in  drying  to  cement  the  sand,  and  we 
found  very  large  concretions  of  grains  of  quartz 
and  broken  shells.  The  number  of  animals 
that  dig  the  beach  during  the  night  is  so  con- 
siderable, that  day  surprises  many  of  them 
before  the  laying  of  their  eggs  is  terminated. 
■  They  are  then  urged  on  by  the  double  neces- 
sity of  depositing  their  eggs,  and  closing  the 
boles  they  have  dug,  that  they  may  not  be  per- 
ceived by  the  tigers.  The  tortoises  that  thus 
remain  too  late,  are  insensible  to  their  own 
danger.  They  work  in  the  presence  of  the 
Indians,  who  visit  the  beach  at  a  very  early 
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hour,  and  t?ho  call  th^m  mad  tortoises.  Not- 
withstanding the  impetuosity  of  their  move- 
ments, they  are  easily  caught  with  the  hand. 

*'  The  three  encampments  formed  by  the 
Indians,  in  the  places  indicated  above,  begin 
about  the  end  of  March,  or  commencement  of 
April.  The  gathering  of  the  eggs  is  conductr 
ed  in  an  uniform  manner,  and  with  that  r^u- 
}arity  which  characterizes  all  monastic  institu- 
tions. Before  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  Indians  profited 
much  less  from  a  production  which  nature  has 
there  deposited  in  such  abundance:  Every 
tribe  searched  the  beach  in  its  own  way  j  and 
an  immense  number  of  eggs  were  uselessly 
broken,  because  they  were  not  dug  with  pre- 
caution, and  more  eggs  were  uncovered  than 
coiild  be  carried  away.  It  was  like  a  mine 
worked  by  unskilful  hands.  The  Jesuits  have 
the  merit  of  having  reduced  this  operation  to 
regularity ;  and  though  the  monks  of  St  Fran- 
cis, who  have  succeeded  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Missions  of  Orinoco,  boast  of  having  followed 
the  example  of  their  predecessors,  they  unhap- 
pily do  not  effect  all  that  prudence  requires. 
The  Jesuits  did  not  suffer  the  whole  beach  to 
be  searched,  they  left  a  part  untouched,  from 
the  fear  of  seeing  the  breed  of  arrau  tortoises,  if 
not  destroyed,  at  least  considerably  diminished. 
•  The  whole  beach  is  now  dug  up  without  re- 
serve ;  and  accordingly  it  seems  to  be  perceiv- 
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ed,  that  the  gathering  in  los^  productive  from 
year  to  year. 

"  When  the  camp  is  formed,  the  missionary 
of  Uruana  naines  his  lieutenant,  or  commissary, 
who  divides  tiie  ground  where  the  eggs  arc 
found  into  different  portions,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  take  part  in 
the  gathering.     They  are  all  Indians  of  Mis- 
sions, as  naked  and  rude  as  the  Indians  of  the 
woods ;  thongh  they  are  called  reducidos  and 
7ie(ifitos,   because   they  go  to   church  at  the 
sound  of  the  bell,  and  have  learnt  to  kneel 
down  during  the  consecration  of  the  host 
.  *'  The  lieutenant  or  commissionado  del  Padre 
liegins    his  operations  by  sounding.     He  ex- 
#iniucs,  by  means  of  a  long  wooden  pole,  or  a 
<jane  of  bamboo,  as  we  liave  said  above,  how 
far  the  stratum  of  eggs  extends.     This  stratum, 
according  to  our  measurements,  reached  from 
the  shore  as  far  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
>4istant.     Its  mean  depth  is  three  feet.     The 
immissionado  places  marks  to  indicate   the 
int  where  each  tribe  should  stop  in  its  Ja- 
lurs.     We  were  surprised  to  hear  this  harvest 
eggs  estimated  like  the  produce  of  a  well 
iltivated  acre.    An  area  accurately  measured, 
one   hundred  and   twenty  feet   long  and 
rty  feet  wide,  has  teen  known  to  yield  one 
ndred  jars  of  oU,  or  to  the  value  of  a  tliou- 
francs.    The  Indians  remove  the  eartd 
ith  their  own  hands*  place  the  eggs  they  have 
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collected  in  small  baskets  called  mappiri,  carry 
them  to  the  camp,  and  throw  them  into  long 
troughs  of  wood  filled  with  water.     In  these 
troughs,  the  eggs,  broken  and  stirred  with  sho- 
vels, remain  exposed  to  the  sun,  till  the  yolk, 
the  oily  part  which  swims  on  the  surface,  has 
time  to  inspissate.     As  fast  as  this  oily  part  is 
collected  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  is  taken 
off,  and  boiled  over  a  quick  fire.     This  animal 
oil,  called  manteca  de  tortugas  (tortoise  grease) 
keeps  the  better,  it  is  said,  in  proportion  as  it  has 
undergone  a  stronger  ebullition.    When  weH 
prepared,  it  is  limpid,  inodorous,  and  scarcely 
yellow.     The  missionaries  compare  it  to  the 
best  oir  of  olives ;  and  it  is  used  not  merely  to 
bum  in  lamps,  but  in  dressing  victuals,  to 
which  it  imparts  no  disagreeable  taste.     It  is 
not  easy  however  to  procure  oil  of  turtles*  ^gs 
quite  pure.     It  has  generally  a  putrid  smell, 
owing  to  the  mixture  of  eggs  in  which,  from 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  sun,  little  tortoises 
(los  tortuguillos)  are  already  formed.     We  fek 
this  very  disagreeably  at  our  return  from  the 
Rio  Negro,  on  employing  a  fluid  fat  which  had 
become  brown  and  fetid.     Fibrous  matter  was 
found  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel — a 
sign  of  the  impurity  of  the  tortoise  oil. 

**  I  acquired  some  statistical  notions  on  the 
spot  by  consulting  the  missionary  of  Uruana, 
his  lieutenant,  and  the  traders  of  Angostura. 
The  shore  of  Uruana  furnishes  one  thousand 
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itijas  or  jars  of  oil  (manteca)  annually.     The  j 
(rice  of  each  jar  at  the  capital  of  Guiana,  viJ-  | 
irly  called  Angostura,  is  from  two  piastres  to  1 
ro  and  a  half.     We  may  admit,  that  the  total  J 
iroduce  of  the  three  shores  where  the  cosecha  j 
ff  gathering  of  eggs  is  annually  made,  is  five  j 
lousand  botijas.     Now,  as  two  hundred  eggs  I 
ield  oil  enough  to  fill  a  bottle,  or  limeta,  it  re-  I 
[oires  five  thousand  eggs  ibr  a  jar  or  botija  of  ] 
1,     Estimating  at  one  hundred,  or  one  hun-  f 
.•jdred  and  sixteen,  the  number  of  eggs  that  one  j 
rtoise  produces,  and  reckoning  that  one-third  1 
these  is  broken  at  the  time  of  laying,  parti> 
larly  by  the  mad  tortoises,  we  may  presume^  \ 
t  to  obtain  annually  five  tliousand  jars  of  oil^  ^ 
iree  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  arrau  tor- 
toises,  the  weight  of  which  amounts  to  one  ] 
^Inindred  and  sixty-five  thousand  quintals,  must  j 
■come  and  lay  thirty-three  millions  of  eggs  oa,  I 
the  three  shores  appropriated  to  this  harvest,  f 
The  results  of  these  calculations  are  much  be-  j 
low  the  truth.     Many  tortoises  lay  only  six^  j 
seventy  eggs ;  and  a  great  number  of  these  1 
'animals  are  devoured  by  jaguars  at  the  moment  I 
:hey  get  out  of  the  water.     Tlie  Indiana  bring  j 
away  a  great  number  of  eggs,  to  eat  them  dried  1 
in  the  sun  ;  and  they  break  a  considerable  num- 
3)er  through  carelessness  during  the  gathering.  1 
he  number  of  eggs  that  are  hatched  before  I 
le  people  can  dig  them  up  is  so  prodigious, 
that,  near  the  encampment  of  Uruana,  I  saw 
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the  whole  shore  of  the  Orinoco  swarming  with 
little  tortoises  tat  inch  in  diameter,  escaping 
with  difficulty  from  the  pursuits  of  the  Indian 
children.  If  to  these  considerations  be  added, 
that  all  the  arraus  do  not  assemble  on  the  three 
shores  of  the  encampments ;  and  that  there  are 
many  that  lay  their  eggs  in  solitude,  and  some 
weeks  later,  *  between  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
and  the  confluence  of  the  Apure ;  we  must  ad- 
mit, that  the  number  of  turdes  which  annually 
deposit  their  eggs  on  the  banks  of  the  hovrsr 
Orinoco,  is  near  a  million.  This  number  is 
very  considerable  for  so  large  an  animal,  weigh- 
ing half  a  quintal,  and  of  which  the  greater 
part  is  destroyed  by  men.  In  general,  nature 
multiplies  less  the  great  species  of  animals,  thkn 
the  small. 

**  The  labour  of  collecting  the  eggs,  and  pre- 
paring the  oil,  lasts  three  weeks.  It  is  at  this 
period  only  that  the  missionaries  have  any  com- 
munication with  the  coast,  and  the  civilized 
neighbouring  countries.  The  monks  of  St 
Francis  who  live  south  of  the  Cataracts,  come 

*  The  arrauB  which  lay  their  eggs  before  the  beginning 
of  March,  (for  in  the  same  species  the  more  or  less  frequeat 
basking  in  the  sun,  the  food,  and  the  peculiar  organization 
of  each  individual,  occasion  differences),  come  out  of  the 
water  with  the  terekays,  which  lay  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. It  is  difficult  to  find  the  eggs  of  the  terekays,  be- 
cause these  animals,  far  from  collecting  in  those  sands  on 
the  same  beach,  deposit  their  eggs  as  they  are  scattered 
about. 
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to  the  baiTest  of  e^s,  less  to  procure  oil  thaii 
to  see,  as  they  say,  "  wliite  faces,"  and  to  leam 
*'  whether  the  king  inhabits  the  Escurial  or 
Saint  Ildefonso;  whetlicr  the  convents  remain 
suppressed  in  France  ;  and,  above  all,  whetlier 
the  Turks  continue  to  keep  quiet."  These  arc 
the  only  subjects  that  are  interesting  to  a  monk 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  on  which  tlic  little  traders 
of  Angostura  who  visit  the  encampments,  can 
give  no  very  exact  notions.  In  those  distant 
countries,  no  doubt  is  ever  entertained  of  the 
news  brought  by  a  white  man  from  the  capital. 
To  doubt  is  almost  to  reason  ;  and  liow  can  it 
be  otherwise  than  irksome  to  exercise  the  un- 
derstanding, where  people  pass  their  lives  in 
complaining  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
the  stinging  of  moschcttos  ?  The  profit  of  the 
traders  in  oil  amounts  to  seventy  or  eighty  per 
cent  J  for  the  Indians  sell  it  them  at  the  price 
of  a  piastre  ajar  or  botija,  and  the  expense  of 
carriage  is  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  a  piastre 
per  jar.*  The  Indians,  when  they  go  to  the 
cosecha  de  huevos,  bring  away  also  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  eggs  dried  in  the  sun,  or  ex- 


rirst  cost  nr  300  bntiJM,  300  piastres.     Bxpcnsec  of 

I  eoovcyancc — a  boat,  tnnclia,  with  Tour  rowers  and  a  maa- 

r,  60  [1. ;  two  cows,  for  the  footl  of  tlii?  rowurs  during  two 

nonths,  10  p.  i  casaava,  20  p. ;  peily  expi-nsen  in  the  camp, 

to  p.;  total,  420  p,     The  300  botijas  fetch  ut  Angosturu 

from  fiOO  to  7.TO  piaatro,  according  to  the  mean  price  of 
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posed  to  a  slight  ebullition.  Our  rowers  had 
baskets  or  little  bags  of  cotton  doth  filled  with 
these  eggs.  Their  taste  is  not  disagreeable, 
when  well  preserved.  We  were  shown  large 
shells  of  turtles  emptied  by  the  jaguar  tigers. 
These  animals  follow  the  arraus  toward  the 
beaches  where  the  laying  of  the  eggs  is  to  take 
{dace.  They  surprise  them  on  the  sand ;  and 
in  order  to  devour  them  at  their  ease,  turn  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  under  shell  is  upper- 
most. In  this  situation  the  turtles  cannot  rise ; 
and  as  the  jaguar  turns  many  more  than  he  can 
eat  in  one  night,  the  Indians  often  avail  them- 
selves of  his  cunning  and  malignant  avidity. 
!:"  When  we  reflect  on  the  difficulty  that  the 
naturalist  finds  in  getting  out  the  body  of  the 
turtle,  without  sepal*ating  the  upper  and  under 
shells,  we  cannot  enough  admire  the  supple- 
ness of  the  tiger's  paw,  which  empties  the  dou- 
ble armour  of  the  arrau,  as  if  the  adhering 
patts  of  the  muscles  had  been  cut  by  means  of 
a  surgical  instrument.  The  jaguar  pursues  the 
turtle  quite  into  the  water,  when  it  is  not  very 
deep.  It  even  digs  up  the  eggs ;  and  together 
with  the  crocodiles,  the  herons,  and  the  galli- 
nazo  vultures,  is  the  most  cruel  enemy  of  the 
little  turtles  recently  hatched.  The  island  of 
Pararuma  had  been  so  much  infested  with  cro- 
codiles the  preceding  year,  during  the  harvest 
of  eggs,  that  the  Indians  in  one  night  caught 
eighteen,   of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,   by 
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means  of  curved  pieces  of  iron,  baited  wJtlii 
the  flesh  of  the  manatee.  Beside  the  beasts  of' 
the  forest  we  Iiave  jiist  named,  the  wild  Indians ' 
idso  do  much  damage  to  the  iabrication  of  tho' 
oil.  Warned  by  the  first  slight  rains,  whi(^ 
they  call  turtle  rains  (peje  canepori),  tliey  has- 
ten to  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  kill  with ' 
poisoned  arrows  the  turtles,  as  with  the  head 
raised,  and  the  paws  extended,  they  warm 
themselves  in  the  sun. 

"  Though  the  little  turtles  may  have  burst' 
the  shell  of  their  egg  during  the  day,  they  arffJ 
never  seen  to  come  out  of  the  ground  but  afrl 
night.     The    Indians    assert,    that  the  youn^'J 
animal  fears  the  heat  of  the  sun.     They  tried  f 
dso  to  show  us,  that  when  the  tortuguiUo  in  I 
carried  in  a  bag  to  a  distance  from  the  shor^  | 
and  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  its  tail  is 
turned  to  the  river,  it  takes  without  hesitation 
the  shortest  way  to  the  water.     I  confess  that 
this   experiment,    of   which    Father   Gumilla 
speaks,  does  not  always  succeed  equally  well : 
yet  in  genera!  it  appears,   that  at  great  dis- 
tances from  the  shore,  and  even  in  an  island, 
these  little  animals  feel  with  extreme  delicacy 
on  what  side  the  most  humid  air  blows. 
1'  "  Reflecting  on  the  almost  continued  layer  of 
eggs  that  extends  along  the  beach,  and  on  the 
thousands  of  little  turtles  that  seek  the  water 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  it  is  difficult  to 
!  made 


they  s 
admit  that  so  many  turtles,  which  ha' 
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their  nests  in  the  same  spot,  can  distinguish 
their  own  young,  and  leld  them  like  the  cro- 
codiles to  the  pools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Qri* 
noco.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  animal 
passes  the  first  year  of  its  life  in  the  pools  where 
the  water  is  less  deep,  and  does  not  return  to 
the  bed  of  the  great  river  till  it  is  full  grown. 
How  then  do  the  tortuguillos  find  these  pools  ? 
Are  they  led  thither  by  female  turtles,  which 
adopt  the  young  as  by  chance?     The  croco- 
diles, less  numerous,  deposit  their  eggs  in  se- 
parate holes ;  and  we  find,  that  in  this  family 
of  sauriens,  the  female  returns  about  the  time 
when  the  incubation  is  terminated,  calls  her 
young,  which  answer  to  her  voice,  and  oAea 
assists  them  to  get  out  of  the  ground.    The 
arrau  tortoise,   no  doubt,  like  the  crocodile, 
knows  the  spot  where  she  has  made  her  nest ; 
but  not  daring  to  return  to  the  beach  where 
the  Indians  have  formed  their  encampment, 
how  can  she  distinguish  her  own  young  from 
the  tortuguillos  that  do  not  belong  to  her? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Otomac  Indians  de- 
clare, that  at  the  period  of  inundations  they 
have  met  with  female  turtles  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  .young  ones.     These  were 
perhaps   arraus  that   laid  eggs  on  a  desert 
beach  to  which  they  could  return.     Males  are 
extremely  rare  among  these  animals.     Scarce- 
ly is  one  male  found  among  several  hundred 
females.      The  cause  of  this  scarcity  cannot 
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be  the  same  as  with  the  crocodiles,  which  6ght 
in  the  season  of  their  loves." 

Fish  also  constitutes  the  food  of  tlie  Indiana, 
especially  of  the  Guaraons,  who  inhabit  the 
islands  which  are  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco.  Their  position  ensures  them  as  much 
fish  as  they  please. 

At  Panama,  one  of  the  favourite  articles  of 
food  among  the  lower  classes,  and  much  uned 
by  the  higher,  is  the  lizard,  called  the  guana, 
about  three  feet  long,  of  a  yellowish-green  co- 
lour, having  a  bright  yellow  belly,  with  strong 
claws  on  its  toes,  its  back  covered  with  thin 
scales,  and  a  serrated  ridge  running  along  the 
Buperior  surface  of  the  body  and  tail.  It  lays 
from  fifty  to  sixty  eggs,  as  large  as  those  of  a 
pigeon,  which  are  esteemed  great  delicacies. 
Tliese  eggs  are  attached  to  each  other  by  a  fine 
membrane,  and  form  a  string  or  chaplet.     The 

!  flesh,  when  dressed,  is  as  white  as  that  of  a 
■«hicken,  and  greatly  resembles  it  in  taste:  it 

,  Is  served  with  lime  juice,  cayenne  pepper,  or 

I  ibther  high  sauces. 

I*    On  Lake   Maracaibo,  the  htmting  of  wild 

'(ducks  is  one  of  their  resources,  and  they  pur- 
Bue  it  in  a  very  singular  manner.  They  always 
■fceep  some  empty  calabashes  adrift  upon  the 
lake,  and  round  their  huts,  that  the  habit  of 

[  -fteeing  them  may  prevent  the  ducks  from  being 
'scared  by  them.  When  the  Indian  wants  to 
Isy  in  provisions,  he  thrusts  his  head  into  an 
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^mpty  calabash,  bored  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  him  to  see  without  being  seen.  Thus 
.equipped,  he  swims  to  the  place  where  the 
•ducks  are :  he  then  catches  tliem  by  the  l^s, 
and  whips  them  under  the  water  before  they 
have  time  to  quack,  or  make  any  movement 
which  might  warn  the  rest  of  the  danger  which 
threatens  them.  The  game  which  he  takes  he 
ties  to  his  belt,  and  never  retires  without  fiiliy 
supplying  his  wants.  It  is  much  in  favour  of 
this  sly,  silent  manner  of  hunting,  that  it  does 
not  scare  the  game,  that  it  may  be  renewed  at 
every  moment  with  the  same  success,  and  al- 
ways without  expense. 

"  We  saw,**  says  Humboldt,  "  with  much 
pleasure,  guacamayas,  or  tame  macaws,  roui^d 
the  huts  of  the  Indians,  and  flying  to  the  fields 
like  our  pigeons.  This  bird  is  the  largest  and 
most  majestic  species  of  parrot  with  naked 
cheeks  that  we  found  in  our  travels.  It  is 
called  in  Maratibitan  cahuei.  Including  the 
tail,  it  is  two  feet  three  inches  long.  We  had 
observed  it  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Atabapo, 
the  Temi,  and  the  Rio  Negro.  The  flesh  of 
the  cahuei,  which  is  frequently  eaten,  is  black 
and  somewhat  tough.  These  macaws,  the 
plumage  of  which  glows  with*  the  most  vivid 
tints  of  purple,  blue,  and  yellow,  are  a  great 
ornament  to  the  Indian  farm-yards :  they  do 
not  yield  in  beauty  to  the  peacock,  the  golden 
pheasant,  the  pauxis,   or  the   alectors.     The 
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practice  of  rearing  parrots,  birds  of  a  family 

>  different  from  the  galLnaceous  tribes,  had 

Lajready  struck  Columbus.     When  he  discover- 

America,  he  saw  macaws,  or  large  parrots, 

which  served  as  food  to  the  natives  of  the  , 

Caribbee  Islands  instead  of  fowls.'* 

The  use  of  monkeys  as  food,  observed  by  the 

[.Bame  traveller,  is  not  less  curious.     He  says, 

*  the  harvest  of  juvias,  or  fruits  of  the  bertliol- 

uetia  excelsa,  was  celebrated  by  dancing  and  j 

nthe  excesses  of  the  most  savage  intoxication*  j 

LThe  huts  where  the  natives  were  assembled^.J 

^displayed  during  several  days  a  very  singular  I 

Caspect'    There  was  neither  table  nor  bench  jJ 

I  iut  large  roasted  monkeys,  blackened  by  smoke, 

Vwere  ranged  in  order  resting  against  the  wall. 

_£Xheae  were  the  manmondes(ateIe3belzebuth), 

■«and  those  bearded  monkeys  called  capuchins, 

1  iwhich  must  not  be  contbunded  with  the  weeper, 

L^(or  simia  capucina  of  Buffon).     The  manner 

Kp£  roasting  these  anthropomorphous  animals, 

kjjContributes  singularly  to  render  tlieir  appear- 

'i  ^nce  disagreeable  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  man. 

ihA  little  grating  or  lattice  of  very  hard  wood  i.-* 

1  jformed,  and  raised  one  foot  from  the  ground. 

I  The  monkey  is  skinned  and  bent  into  a  sitting 

r  jposture ;    tlie  -head   generally  resting   on    the 

V  ,arms,  which  arc  meagre  and  long  j  but  some- 

_  times  these  are  crossed  behind  the  back.  When 

.  it  is  tied  on  the  grating,  a  very  clear  fire  is 

■  Jvindled  below.     The    monkey,    enveloped   in 
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smoke  md  flame,  is  broiled  and  blackened  at 
the  same  time.    On  seeing  the  natives  devour 
the  arm  or  leg  of  a  roasted  monkey,  it  is  diffi- 
cult  not  to  believe,  that  this  habit  of  eating 
animals  that  so  much  resemble  man  in  their 
physical  organization,  has,  in  a  certain  degree, 
contributed  to  diminish  the  horror  of  anthro- 
pophagy among  savages.    Roasted  monkeys, 
particularly  those  that  have  a  very  round  head, 
display  a  hideous  resemblance  to  a  child :  the 
Europeans,  therefore,  who  are  obliged  to  feed 
on  quadrumanes,  prefer  separating  the  head 
and  the  hands,  and  serve  up  only  tlie  rest  of 
the  animal  at  their  tables.     The  flesh  of  mon- 
keys is  so  lean  and  dry,  that  M.  Bonpland  has 
preserved,  in  his  collections  at  Paris,  an  ann 
and  hand  which  had  been  broiled  over  the  fire 
at  Esmeralda ;  and  no  smell  arises  from  them 
after  a  great  number  of  years.** 

Many  of  these  animals  are  caught  for  food 
by  the  Negroes  and  natives  on  the  Chagre  in 
Panama.  To  prepare  this  dish  in  their  way, 
the  body  is  scalded  in  order  to  remove  the  hair; 
and  after  this  operation  has  been  performed, 
it  has  the  exact  appearance  of  a  young  dead 
child,  and  is  so  disgusting,  that  no  one,  except- 
ing those  pressed  by  hunger,  could  partake  of 
the  repast  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that 
many  savage  nations  who  have  been  accused  of 
cannibalism,  have  been  very  unjustly  charged 
with  it ;  for,  accordingto  Ulloa,  the  appearance 
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I  .of  tlie  monkey  of  Panama,  when  ready  to  be 
I  -cooked,  is  precisely  that  of  a  human  body. 

The  greater  part  of  tlie  Indians  of  the  Ori- 
I  Jioco  have  beverages  which    may  be  called 
I  nourishing.     One  of  these,  muL-Ii  celebrated  in 
]  that  country,  is  funiiahed  by  a  palm  tree  that 
['grows  wild  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mission  of 
I  Jtlaypures,  on  tlic  banks  of  the  Auvana.     This 
I  -tree   is   the   seje.      Humboldt   estimated    the 
I  number  of  itowera  on  one  raccmns  at  forty-four 
1  thousand  ;  and  that  of  the  fruit,  of  which  the 
^  greater  part  fall  off  without  ripening,  at  eight 
thousand-     Tjie  fruit  is  a  small  fleshy  drupe. 
It  is  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in   boiling 
water,  in  order  that  the  kernel  may  be  sepa- 
mted  from  the  parenchymatous  part  of  the  sar- 
Dcarp,  which  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  is  poimded 
1  brayed  in  a  large  vessel  filled  with  water.. 
I  The  infusion,  which  is  prepared  cold,  yields  ftJ 
llowish  licjuor,  which  tastes  like  milk  of  al- I 
nonds.     Sometimes  papelon  or  unrefined  sugarJ 
B  added.     The  missionaries  say,  that  the  na-J 
,  become  visibly  fatter  during  the  two  arm 
htee  months  in   which  tliey  drink    this  sejeJ 
liquor,  into  which  they  dip  their  cakes  of  cas-' 
lava.    The  piaches,  or  Indian  jugglers,  go  into 
;  forests,  and  sound  the  botuto  (the  sacred 
ftrurapet)  under  the  scje  palm  trees,  "  to  force 
Ethe  tree,"  they  say,  "  to  yield  an  ample  pro- 
Itduce  the  following,  year."    The  people  pay  for 
I  this  operation,  as  the  Monguls,  the  Moors,  and 
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the  nations  still  nearer  to  us,  pay  the  chamaas, 
the  marabous,  and  other  classes  of  priests,  to 
drive  away  by  m3^tic  words,  or  by  prayers,  the 
white  ants  and  the  locusts,  or  to  procure  a 
cessation  of  continued  rain,  and  invert  the 
order  of  the  seasons. 

The  Otomacs  are  not  only  fond  to  excess  of 
the  fermented  liquors  fi-om  cassava  and  maize, 
and  of  palm  wine,  but  they  throw  themselves 
into  a  peculiar  state  of  intoxication,  we  might 
almost  say  madness,  by  the  use  of  the  powder 
of  niopo.  They  gather  the  long  pods  of  a 
mimosacea,  which  we  have  made  known  by  the 
name  of  acacia  niopo,*  cut  them  into  pieces, 
moisten  them,  and  cause  them  to  ferment 
When  the  softened  seeds  begin  to  grow  black, 
they  are.  kneaded  like  a  paste,  mixed  with 
some  flour  of  cassava,  and  lime  procured  from 
the  shell  of  a  helix ;  and  the  whole  mass  is 
exposed  to  a  very  brisk  fire,  on  a  grate  of  hard 
wood.  The  hardened  paste  takes  the  form  of 
small  cakes.     When  it  is  to  be  used,  it  is  re- 

*  It  is  an  acacia  with  very  delicate  leaves,  aod  not  an 
inga,  as  M.  Willdenow  has  smd  by  mistake.  Humboldt 
brought  home  another  species  of  mimosacea,  (the  chiga  of 
the  Otomacs,  and  the  sepa  of  the  Maypures),  that  yields 
seeds,  the  flour  of  which  is  eaten  at  Uruana  like  cassava. 
From  this  flour  the  chiga  bread  is  prepared,  which  is  so 
common  at  Cunariche  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Orinoco.  The  chiga  is  a  species  of  inga,  and  there  seeuu 
to  be  no  other  mimosacea  that  can  supply  the  place  of  the 
cerealia. 
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duced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  placed  on  a  disll 
|five  or  six  inches  wide.     The  Otomac  hoWrf-* 

*  dish,  which  has  a  handle,  in  his  right  hand, 
f  while  he  inhales  the  niopo  by  the  nose,  through 

I  forked  bone  of  a  bird,  the  two  extremities  of 
[  which  are  appHed  to  the  nostrils.  This  bone, 
r  without  which  the  Otomac  believes  that  he 
[■  could  not  take  this  kind  of  snufF,  is  seven  inches 
Mong;  it  appeared  to  be  the  leg-bone  of  a  large 
r  sort  of  plover  (echassier).  The  niopo  ia  so  sti- 
imulating,  that  the  smallest  portions  of  it  pro- 
rduce  a  violent  sneezing  in  those  who  are  not 
f  Accustomed  to  its  use.     Father  Gumilla  says^ 

*  This  diabolical  powder  of  the  Otomacs,  fur- 
rnished  by  an  arborescent  tobacco  plant,  intoxi- 
Jcates  them  by  the  nostrils,  (emboracha  por  las 
fnarices),  deprives  tliem  of  reason  for  some 
fbours,  and  renders  them  furious  in  battle." 
I  However  varied  may  be  the  family  of  the  legu-* 
I  ninoiis  plants  in  the  chemical  and  medical  prd^ 

erties  of  their  seeds,  juices,  and  roots,  we 
^'cannot  believe,  from  what  we  know  hitherto  of 
I  the  group  of  mimosacea;,  that  it  is  principally 
fctbe  pod  of  the  acacia  niopo  tliat  imparts  the 
Mtimulant  power  to  the  snuff  of  the  Otomacs. 
cThis  power  is  owing  no  doubt  to  the  lime  free- 
?T|y  calcined.  The  mountaineera  of  the  Andes, 
Lof  Popayan,  and  the  Guajirocs,  who  wander 
Lbetween  the  Lake  of  Maracaiho  and  the  Rio 
[  do  la  Hacha,  are  also  fond  of  swallowing  lime 
I  as  .1  stimulant  to  augment  the  secretion  of  the 
I  spittle  and  the  gastric  juice. 
VOL.  1.  q  q 
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The  Omaguas,  whose  name  is  celebrated  by 
the  expeditions  attempted  in  search  of  Dorado, 
have  die  same  dish,  and  the  same  hdUow  bone 
of  a  bird,  by  which  they  convey  to  theur  nos- 
trils their  powder  of  curupa.  The  seed  that 
yields  this  powder  is  no  doubt  abo  a  mimosa- 
cea;  for  the  Otomacs,  according  to  Father 
GOi,  denote  even  now,  at  this  distance  of  one 
hundred  leagues  from  the  Amazon,  the  acacia 
niopo  by  the  name  of  curtipa.  Since  the  geo- 
graphical researches  recently  made  on  the 
theatre  of  the  exploits  of  Philip  von  Huten, 
and  on  the  real  situation  of  the  province  of 
Papamene  or  of  the  Omaguas,  the  probability 
of  an  ancient  communication  between  the  Oto- 
macs  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Omaguas  of  the 
Maranon,  has  become  more  interesting  and 
more  probable.  The  former  came  from  the 
Meta,  perhaps  from  the  country  between  the 
Meta  and  the  Guaviare :  the  latter  assert,  that 
they  descended  in  great  numbers  to  the  Mara- 
ilon  by  the  Rio  Japura,  coming  from  the  east- 
em  declivity  of  the  Andes^  of  New  Granada. 
Now  it  is  precisely  between  the  Guayavero, 
which  joins  the  Guaviare  and  the  Qujueta, 
which  takes,  lower  down,  the  name  of  Japura, 
that  the  country  of  Omagua  appears  to  be  si- 
tuate, of  which  the  adventurers  of  Coro  and 
Tocuyo  in  vain  attempted  the  conquest  There 
is  no  doubt  a  striking  contrast  between  the  pre- 
sent barbarism  of  the  Otomacs,  and  the  ancient 
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civilization  of  the  Omaguas ;  Imt  all  parts  of 
the  latter  nation  were  not  perhaps  alike  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  and  the  example  of 
tribes  fallen  into  complete  barbarism  are  un- 
happily but  too  common  in  the  history  of  our 
species.  Another  point  of  resemblance  may 
be  remarked  between  the  Olomaca  and  the 
Omaguas  :  Both  of  these  nations  are  celebrat- 
ed among  ail  the  tribes  of  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazon,  for  the  frequent  use  which  they  make 
of  the  caoutchouc,  or  the  inspissated  milk  of 
the  eupliorbiacea;  and  the  urticeae. 

The  real  herbaceous  tobacco  (i'oT  the  mis- 
Bionarics  have  the  habit  of  calling  the  niopo  or 
curupa,  tree-tobacco)  has  been  cultivated  from 
time  immemorial  by  all  the  native  people  of  the 
Orinoco ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  conquest, 
the  habit  of  smoking  was  found  to  l>c  alike 
spread  over  both  the  Americas.  The  Tama- 
cacks,  and  the  Maypures  of  Guayana,  wrapped 
maize  leaves  round  their  segars,  as  the  Mexi- 
cans did  at  the  arrival  of  Cortes.  The  Spa- 
niards have  substituted  paper  for  the  leaves  of 
maize,  in  imitation  of  them.  The  poor  Indians 
of  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco,  know  as  well  as 
did  the  great  nobles  at  the  court  of  Monte- 
zuma, that  the  smoke  of  tobacco  is  an  excellent 
narcotic ;  and  they  use  it  not  only  in  order  to 
procure  their  afternoon  nap,  but  also  to  put 
themselves  into  that  state  of  quietism,  which 
they  call,  with  great  simplicity,  dreaming  with 
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file  eyes  open,  of  a  day-dreatn.     The  use  of 
tobacco  appeared  to  Humboldt  to  be  n(tw  very 
rare  in  the  Missions ;  and  in  New  Spain,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  revenue  officers,  the  natives, 
who  almost  all  descend  from  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  Azteck  pec^le,  do  not  smoke  at  alL 
Father  Gili  affirms,  that  the  practice  of  chew- 
ing tobacco  is  unknown  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Lower  Orinoco.     Humboldt  doubts  a  little  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  having  been  told  that 
the  Sercucumas  of  the  Erevato  and  the  Caura, 
neighbours  of  the  whitish  Taparitos,  swallow 
tobacco  chopped  small,  and  impregnated  with 
some  other  very  stimulant  juices,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  battle.    Of  the  four  species  of 
nicotiana  cultivated  in  Europe  (n.  tabacum, 
n.  rustica,  n.  paniculata,   and  n.  glutinosa,) 
Humboldt  found  only  the  two  latter  growing 
wild ;  but  the  nicotiana  loxensis,  and  the  n. 
andicola,  which  he  found  on  the  back  of  the 
Andes,  at  1850  toises  of  elevation,^  almost  the 
height  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  are  very  si- 
milar  to  the  n.  tabacum,  and  n.  rustica.     The 
whole  genus,  however,  is  almost  exclusively 
American,   and  the  greater  number  of   the 
species    appeared   to  him   to  belong  to  the 
mountainous  and  temperate  region  of  the  tro- 
pics. 

It  is  neither  from  Virginia,  nor  from  South 
America^  as  is  said  erroneously  in  several  agri- 
cultural and  botanical  works,   but  from  the 


Mexican  province  of  Yucatan,  that  Euiope  re- 
ceived the  first  tobacco  seeds,  abont  the  year 
1559.  The  man  who  has  boasted  most  of  the 
iecundity  of  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  the 
celebrated  Raleigh,  contributed  most  also  to 
introduce  the  custom  of  smoking  among  tlie 
nations  of  the  north.  Already  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  bitter  complaints  were 
made  in  England  "  of  this  imitation  of  the 
manners  of  a  savage  people."  It  was  feared 
that  by  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco,  Au- 
glorum  corpora  in  barbarorum  naturam  dege- 
nerent. 

When  the  Otomacs  of  Uruana,  by  the  use  of 
niopo  (of  their  arborescent  tobacco)  and  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  have  thrown  themselves  into  a 
state  of  intoxication,  which  lasts  several  days, 
tliey  kill  one  another,  without  ostensibly  fight- 
ing. The  most  vindictive  among  them  poison 
the  nail  of  their  thumb  with  curare ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  missionary,  the  mere 
•impression  of  this  poisoned  nail  may  become 
mortal,  if  the  curare  be  very  active  and  imme- 
diately  mingle  with  the  mass  of  blood.  When 
the  Indians  after  a  quarrel  at  night  commit  a 
murder,  they  throw  the  dead  body  into  the  river, 
£;aring  that  some  manifest  indications  of  the 
violence  exercised  on  the  deceased  might  bo 
observed.  "  Every  time,"  said  Father  Bueno, 
*'  tliat  I  see  the  women  fetch  water  (Vom  a  part 
of  the  shore  to  which  they  arc  not  accustomed 
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to  go  for  it,  I  suspect  that  a  murder  has  been 
committed  in  my  Mission." 


SECTION  XVII. 


MARRIAGES. 


Marriage  is  found  established  among  Ae 
Indians.  With  them,  however,  it  has  no  con- 
nexion with  religion ;  as  there  is  nothing  impUed 
io  it  which  bears  any  relation  to  the  Divinity. 
There  is  no  law  amongst  them  to  prohibit  mar- 
riage between  near  relations;  and  yet  there 
appears  no  incestuous  union  sanctioned  by  die 
name  of  marriage. 

In  this  transaction,  the  falber  has  no  coo- 
troul  over  the  will  of  his  son ;  but  he  exercises 
an  absolute  controul  over  that  of  his  daughter. 
She  must  always  blindly  give  her  hand  to  the 
spouse,  or  rather  to  the  master,  whom  her  father  < 
destines  for  her.  Instead  of  giving  a  dowry 
with  his  daughter,  he  receives  one  from  his  new 
son-in-law,  who  pays  it  in  labour,  game,  fish,  or 
some  other  articles. 

The  whole  ceremony  of  marriage  consists  in 
dancing  Rnd  drinking  to  excess.  Amongst  the 
Indians  of  Tlerra  Firme,  the  relations,  neigh- 
bours, and  friends  of  both  parties  were  invited. 
The  men  who  attended  carried  the  wood  and 
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straw  necessary  for  building  tlie  liut  destined 
for  the  young  couple;  the  women  presented  to 
tlie  bride  as  much  fish,  fruit,  bread,  and  liquor, 
as  was  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
riage;  the  men  sung  an  epithalamium  to  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  women  to  the  bride  ;  they 
danced  and  sang  till  night ;  as  soon  aa  darkness 
succeeded  the  hglit  of  day,  they  presented  the 
bride  to  the  husband,  and  the  ceremony  was 
closed.     The  piachcs  or  priests  had  no  right 
with  respect  to  the  first  wives,  wlio  were  ex- 
clusively legitimate:  those  afterwards  married 
were   only  adoptive   or   supernumerary ;    and 
Ihere  the  priests  claimed  tlie  primiltit.    Men  of 
listinction  amongst  them  were  delicate  with  re- 
■gard  to  their  first  alliance.     To  be  wortliy  the 
land  of  a  chief,  tlic  wife  must  be  descended  of 
la  family  distinguished  by  the  military  exploits, 
or  other  remarkable  actions  of  some  of  her  an- 
lestors. 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  Orinoco,  these  sorts 
^^  if  ceremonies  are  nearly  the  same.     The  only 
□itference  is  in  the  kind  of  cpithalamia  which 
)me   old    dames  sing  to  the   young   brides. 
Ah !  my  daughter,"  says  one  of  them,  "  what 
>rments   thou    preparest  for   thyself!    Hadat 
lou   foreseen   them,    thou  wouldst  not  have 
larried."      "  Ah !"   says   another,    **  couldst 
lou  have  believed,  that  in  the  conjugal  state 
lou  wuuldst  pass  a  single  moment  without 
tedding  tears  of  blood?"  "  The  pains  of  child- 
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bed,"  says  a  third,  **  are  nothing  compared  to 
those  with  which  thy  husband  shaU  afflict  thee : 
he  shall  be  thy  tyrant ;  and  thou  shalt  be  his 
victim.''  These  predictions  are  but  too  well 
fulfilled ;  for  besides  what  the  women  have  to 
sufier  amongst  the  savages  in  general,  those  of 
the  Orinoco  experience  a  treatment  elsewhere 
unparalleled.  The  day  of  her  nuptials  is  the 
last  that  a  female  of  the  Orinoco  has  not  to 
lament  the  unhappy  lot  of  her  sex.  All  domes- 
tic labours  without  exception  form  her  task. 
The  toil  of  culture  and  harvest  must  be  per- 
formed by  her  hands.  Neither  the  embarrass- 
ments of  pregnancy,  nor  the  duty  of  suckling 
her  children,  exempt  her  from  any  part  of  the 
painful  toils  which  are  imposed  by  the  matri- 
monial state*  She  stands  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  a  scorching  sun,  to  the  tocrents  which  rush 
from  the  sky,  and  she  mingles  her  blood  with 
her  sweat,  whilst  her  barbarous  husband,  su- 
pinely reclining  in  his  hammock,  smokes  his 
segar,  and  copiously  regales  himself  with  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  without  addressing  a  single  word 
to  bis  companion  exhausted  with  fatigue.  This 
unfortunate  creature  is  not  only  excluded  from 
partaking  of  the  repast  which  she  herself  pre- 
pares, but  standing  silently  by  him,  she  waits 
till  her  oppressor  has  finished  his  meal  in  order 
to  feed  oh  the  fragments.  What  an  infamous 
abuse  of  the  right  of  the  stronger ! 

The  Otpmacs    are  the  only  Indians  who 
allow  their  women  to  join  in  their  pd)lic  diver- 
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siona ;  but  notwithstaiidiDg  they  indulge  them 
at  intervals  in  tliis  particular,  yet  with  respect 
to  domestic  drudgery,  tliey  place  them  upon 
the  same  footing  with  the  rest  of  their  country- 
women. 

Tliey  are  likewise  the  only  Indians  who  have 
not  admitted  of  polygamy.  Among  them  every 
husband  is  confined  to  one  wife ;  and  what  is 
extraordinary,  young  men  are  always  married 
to  old  women,  and  old  men  to  young  girls  ;  for 
household  affairs,  in  their  opinion,  are  better 
managed  wlien  the  inexperience  of  youth  is  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  prudence  of  age. 

All  the  other  Indians  take  as  many  wives  as 
they  think  proper  ;  and  their  number  does  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  tend  to  mitigate  the 
misery  and  oppression  of  their  abject  situation  : 
it  seems  to  be  the  whole  object  of  their  Uves  to 
support  tlieir  common  husband  in  idleness  and 
drunkenness.  The  chiefs  have  most  wives  ;  and 
ainongst  some  nations  tliey  are  the  only  persons 
who  have  more  than  one. 

Every-where  throughout  the  Missions,  the 
Indians  who  will  not  be  baptized,  and  who  are 
merely  aggregated  in  the  community,  live  in  a 
state  of  polygamy.  The  number  of  wives  dif- 
fers much  in  different  tribes  :  it  is  most  consi- 
derable among  the  Caribbecs,  and  all  the  na- 
tions tliat  have  preserved  the  custom  of  carry, 
iug  off  young  girls  from  the  neighbouring 
tribes.     How  shall  we  speak  of  domestic  hap-. 
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piness  in  so  unequal  an  association  ?  The  wo- 
men live  in  a  sort  of  slaveiy^  as  they  do  in  most 
nations  in  a  state  of  barbaiisnu    The  husbands 
being  in  die  full  enjoyment  of  absolute  power, 
I  no  complaint  is  heard  in  their  presence.    An 
apparent  tranquillity  prevails  in  the  house ;  the 
women  are  eagm^  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  an 
imperious  and  sullen  master  ^  and  they  take 
care  indiscriminately  of  their  own  children  and 
those  of  their  rivals.    The  missionaries  assert, 
what  may  easily  be  believed,  that  this  domes- 
tic peace,  the  effect  of  common  fear,  is  single 
larly  disturbed  when  the  husband  is  long  ab- 
sent   The  wife  who  contracted  the  first  ties 
then  applies  to  the  others  the  names  of  concur 
bines  and  sesrvants.    The  quarrels  continue  till 
the  return  of  the  master,  who  knows  how  to 
calm  their  passions  by  the  sound  of  his  voices 
by  a  mere  gesticulation,  or,  if  he  think  it  ne- 
cessary, by  means  a  little  more  violent.    A  oer* 
tain  inequality  in  the  rights  of  the  wom^i  is 
sanctioned  by  the  language  of  the  Tamanacks. 
The  husband  calls  the  second  and  third  wife 
the  companions  of  the  first ;  and  the  first  treats 
these  companions  as  rivals  and  enemies  (ipuc* 
jatoje),  which  is  less  polite,  but  more  true  and 
more  expressive. 

The  whole  weight  of  labour  being  support- 
ed by  these  unhappy  women,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  in  some  nations  their  number  is 
extremely  small.    Where  this  happens,  a  kind 
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of  polyandry  is  formed,  which  we  find  more 
fully  displayed  in  Thibet,  and  on  the  lorty 
mountains  at  the  extremity  of  the  Indian  pen- 
insula. Among  the  Avanoes  and  the  May- 
pures.  brothers  have  often  but  one  wife.  When 
an  Indian  w'ho  lives  in  polygamy  becomes  a 
Christian,  he  ia  compelled  bj^-the  missionaries 
to  choose  among  his  wives  her  whom  he  pre- 
fers, and  to  reject  the  others.  The  moment  of 
separation  is  the  critical  moment.  The  new 
convert  finds  the  most  valuable  qualities  in  the 
wives  he  must  abandon.  One  understands 
gardening  perfectly ;  another  knows  how  to 
prepare  the  chiza,  an  intoxicating  beverage  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  the  cassava  ;  all  appear 
to  him  alike  necessary.  Sometimes  the  desire 
of  preserving  his  wives  overcomes  in  the  Indian 
his  inclination  to  Christianity;  but  most  fre- 
quently the  husband  prefers  submitting  to  the 
choice  of  the  missionary,  as  to  a  blind  fatality. 
It  would  not  be  expected,  that  men  who 
entertain  the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  wo- 
men, should  attach  much  value  to  their  iidcHty, 
if  the  common  maxim  on  the  subject  of  love 
were  true,  namely,  that  jealousy  is  an  indica- 
of  ardent  attachment.  Among  the  Indian 
icn,  however,  the  same  man  who  discovers 
"no  charm  in  their  persons,  punishes  them  for 
being  able  for  a  moment  to  engage  the  partial- 
ity of  another.  Amongst  the  Caribbees,  botli 
nquents  are  publicly  put  to  death  by  the 
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people  i  but  amon^  the  greater  part  of  other 
nations,  the  offended  husband  retaliates  on  the 
wife  of  the  offender,  and  the  revenge  £dls  no- 
thing short  of  the  offence.    . 

There  are  some  nations  to  be  seen  where 
husbands  exdiange  wives  with  one  another  for 
a  limited  time^^t  the  expiration  of  which  time 
they  take  them  back  again,  without  the  small- 
est difficulty  arising  between  the  contracting 
parties. 

The  manners  of  the  Indians  sufficiently  in* 
dicate  what  sort  o^.  education  &thers  bestow 
upon  their  children. 

From  the  tenderness  which  they  manifest 
for  their  children  in  their  earliest  days,  one 
would  think  they  were  no  strangers  to  paren* 
tal  affection,  and  were  sensible  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  paternal  character  ;  but  these 
demonstrations  have  no  other  motive  than 
fear  lest  their  o£&pring  should  die  in  childhood. 
As  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  procure 
for  themselves  the  means  of  subsistence,  all 
that  they  have  further  to  expect  from  the 
father,  is  an  example  of  laziness,  drunkenness, 
falsehood,  and  treachery.  The  male  children 
commonly  leave  their  father's  house  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  do  not  return  to  it  till  they  are 
eighteen. 

There  exists  not  in  the  world  a  more  unna« 
tural  son  than  an  Indian.  Far  from  loving  andl' 
respecting  the  author  of  his  birth,  he  enter* 
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tains  a  mortal  hatred  against  him.  He  fre- 
quently waits  with  impatience  for  such  an  in- 
crease of  his  own  strength,  and  diminution  of 
his  father's,  as  will  enable  him  to  lift  up  his 
criminal  hand  against  him ;  and  such  atroci- 
ties are  allowed  to  pass  with  impunity. 

This  hatred  of  the  childrea  is  never  direct- 
ed  against  the  mother.  Witnesses  of  her  suf- 
ferings, and  companions  of  her  unhappy  life 
till  they  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  they  che- 
rish sentiments  of  pity  towards  her,  which 
time  matures  into  tenderness. 


SECTION  XVIII. 

DRESS. 

No  costuttie  appears  so  beautiful  to  an  In- 
dian, as  to  have  his  whole  body  painted  with 
red.  Oil  and  rocou  are  the  ingredients  which 
compose  the  paint,  and  every  one  applies  it 
either  with  his  own  hand,  or  that  of  another. 
Children  upon  the  breast  undergo  the  same 
operation  twice  every  day.  No  Indian  thinks 
himself  naked  when  he  is  painted.  It  would 
require  a  long  time  to  persuade  him,  that  it  is 
more  decent  to  dress  than  to  paint  himself. 
When  strangers  of  the  Indian  race- come  to  a 
family,    hospitality  requires   that  the  women" 
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should  wash  away  ij|ie  paint  that  is  sullied  by 
the  dirt  or  dust»  and  give  them  a  fresh  colour. 

Red  paint  being  in  some  sort  the  only  clothe 
ing  of  the  Indians^  two  kinds  may  be  distin** 
guished  among  them,  according  as  they  are 
more  or  less  affluent.  The  common  decoration 
of  the  Caribbeesi  the  Otomacs,  and  the  Jam- 
roes,  is  onoto,  called  by  the  Spaniards  achote, 
and  by  the  planters  of  Cayenne  rocou.  It  ki 
the  colouring  matter  extracted  from  the  pulp 
of  the  bixa  orellaoa.  The  Indian  women  pre- 
pare the  onoto,  by  throwing  the  seeds  of  the 
plant  into  a  tub  filled  with  water.  They  heat 
this  water  for  an  hour,  and  then  leave  it  to  de- 
posit tranquilly  the  colouring  fecula,  which  is 
of  an  intense  brick  red.  After  having  separat- 
ed the  water,  they  take  out  the  fecula,  dry  it 
between  their  hands,  knead  it  with  oil  of  turtles' 
eggs,  and  form  it  into  round  cakes  of  three  or 
four  ounces  weight  When  turtles'  oil  is  want- 
ing, some  nations  mix  with  the  onoto  the  fat  of 
the  crocodile. 

Another  pigment  much  more  valuable  is  ex- 
tracted from  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the  big- 
nonix,  which  M.  Bonpland  has  made  known  by 
the  name  of  bignonia  chica.  The  Tamanacks 
call  it  craviri;  the  Majrpures,  chirraviri.  It 
climbs  up  and  clings  to  the  tallest  trees,  by  the 
aid  of  tendrils.  Its  bilobiate  flowers  are  an 
inch  long,  of  a  fine  violet  colour,  and  disposed 
by  twos  and  threes.    The  bipennate   leaves 
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become  reddish  in  drying.  Tlie  fruit  is  a  pod, 
filled  with  winged  seeds,  and  ts  two  feet  long. 
This  bignoniaceous  plant  grows  spontaneously, 
and  in  great  abundance,  near  Maypures,  and 
up  the  Orinoco,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Guaviare,  from  Santa  Barbara  to  the  lofty 
mountain  of  Duida,  particularly  near  Esme- 
ralda. Humboldt  also  found  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cassiquiare.  The  red  pigment  of  chica 
is  not  obtained  from  the  fruit  like  the  onoto, 
but  from  the  leaves  macerated  in  water.  The 
colouring  matter  separates  in  the  form  of  a  light 
powder.  It  is  collected,  without  being  mixed 
with  turtles'  oil,  into  little  loaves  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  and  from  two  to  three  high,  round- 
ed at  the  edges.  These  loaves,  when  heated, 
emit  an  agreeable  smell  of  benzoui.  When  the 
chica  is  subjected  to  distillation,  it  yields  no 
sensible  traces  of  ammonia.  It  is  not,  like 
indigo,  a  substance  combined  with  azote.  It 
dissolves  slightly  in  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids,  and  even  in  alkalis.  Ground  with  oil, 
the  chica  furnishes  a  red  colour,  that  has  a  tint 
of  lake.  Applied  on  wool,  it  might  be  con- 
founded with  madder  red.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  chica  may  be  employed  usefully  in  the 
arts.  The  nations  of  the  Orinoco  by  whom 
this  pigment  is  best  prepared,  are  the  Salivas, 
the  Guipunaves,  the  Caveres,  and  the  Piraoas. 
The  processes  of  infusion  and  maceration  arc 
in  general  very  common  among  alt  the  nations 
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bf  the  Orinoco.  Thus  the  Maypures  c^Ury  oti 
a  trade  of  barter  with  the  little  loaves  of  puru- 
ma,  which  is  a  vegetable  fedula  dried  in  the 
manner  of  indigo,  and  yielding  a  very  perma- 
nent yellow  colour.  The  chemistry  of  the 
savage  is  reduced  to  the  preparation  of  pig- 
ments, that  of  poisons,  and  the  dulcification  of 
the  amylaceous  roots  which  the  aroides  and 
the  euphdrbiaceous  plants  afford. 

The  greater  part  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Upp^r  and  Lower  Orinoco,  permit  the  Indians 
of  their  Missions  to  paint  their  skins.  It  is 
painful  to  add,  that  sonte  of  them  speculate  on 
this  state  of  nudity  of  the  natives.  In  their 
huts,  pompously  called  cowventoSf  are  often 
seen  stores  of  chica,  which  they  sell  as  high  as 
four  francs  the  cake  (turta).  To  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  extravagance  of  the  decoration  of 
these  naked  Indians,  we  must  observe,  that  a 
man  of  large  stature  gains  with  difficulty 
enough  by  the  labour  of  a  fortnight,  to  procure 
in  exchange  the  chica  necessary  to  paint  him- 
self red.  Thus,  as  we  say  in  temperate  climates 
of  a  poor  man,  "  he  has  not  enough  to  clothe 
himself  with,"  you  hear  the  Indians  of  the  Ori- 
noco say,  *^  that  man  is  so  poor  that  he  has  not 
enough  to  paint  half  his  body.*'  The  UtUe 
trade  in  chica  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the 
tribes  of  the  Lower  Orinoco,  whose  country  does 
not  produce  the  plant  that  furnishes  this  much 
valued  substance.    The  Caribbees  and  the  Oto- 
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macs  paint  only  the  bead  and  tlie  hair  with 
chica,  but  the  Salivas  possess  this  pigment  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  cover  their  whole 
iKjdies.  When  the  missionaries  send  on  their 
ewn  account  small  cargoes  of  cacao,  tobacco, 
and  chiquichiqui,'  from  the  Rio  Negro  to 
^Angostura,  they  always  add  some  cakes  of 
■chica,  as  being  articles  of  merchandise  in  great 
-request.  Some  persona  of  European  race  em- 
ploy this  red  fecula,  diluted  in  water,  as  an 
excellent  diuretic. 

The  custom  of  painting  is  not  equally  ancient 
Tflraong  all  the  tribes  of  the  Orinoco.  It  has 
^creased  since  the  time  when  the  powerful 
nation  of  the  Caribbees  made  frequent  incur- 
sions into  those  countries.  The  victors  and  the 
vanquished  were  alike  naked ;  and  to  please 
the  conqueror,  it  was  necessary  to  paint  like 
him,  and  to  assume  his  colour.  The  influence 
of  the  Caribbees  has  now  ceased,  and  they  re- 
main circumscribed  between  the  rivers  Carony, 
Cuyuni,  and  Paraguamuzi ;  but  the  Caribbean 
fashion  of  painting  the  whole  body  is  still  pre- 
served.   The  custom  has  survived  the  conquest. 

Does  the  use  of  the  onoto  and  chica  derive 
•its  origin  from  the  desire  of  pleasing,  and  the 
i4aste  for  oniaraent,  so  common  among  the  most 
savage  nations?  or  must  we  suppose  it  to  be 
founded  on  tlie  observation,  that  these  colour- 

'   Ropes  made  vriih  tlic  petioles  of  the  palm  tree  with 
I  pennnte  leaves. 
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ing  and  oily  mattersi.  widi  which  the  skm  is 
plastered,  preserve  it  ficodi  the  ttitig  of  the 
muschettoes  ?  "  I  hwe  often,  nyn  Hunibddt; 
heard  this  question  cBscussed  in  Europe  f  but 
in  the  Missions  of  the  OrihooD^  and  whereter 
widiin  the  tropics  the  air  is  ^ed  with  veiMW- 
ous  insects,  the  inquiry  ^ould  Appear  at  belt 
idle.     The  Caribbee  and  the  Saliva^  wbo  aie 
painted  red,  are  not  less  cruelly  totmente4  by 
the  muschettoes  and  the  zancudbes,' than  the 
Indian!^  whose  bodies  are  plastiered  w^  Ho  co^ 
lour.    The  sting  in  the  insect  causes  no  swell- 
ing in  either ;  and  scarcely  ev^  produces  those 
little  pustules  which  odcasito  mdtx  saaartiog 
and  itching  to  Europeans  recendy  disembarked. 
But  the  native  and  the  white  sufier  equally 
from  the  sting,  till  the  insect  has  withdrawn 
its  sucker  £rom  the  skin.'^    After  a  thoiusaDd 
uselesis  essays,  Humboldt  and  Bodplaod  tried 
the  expedient  of  rubbing  their  hands  and  arms 
with  the  fat  of  the  crocodile  and  the  oil  of 
turtles'  eggs ;  but  they  never  felt  the  least  re- 
lief, and  were  stung  as  before.     The  smoke  of 
tobacco  drives  away  our  gnats,  while  it  ii  em- 
ployed in  vain  against  the  zancudoes.     If  the 
apphcation  of  fat  and  astringent^  substances 
preserved  the  unhappy  inhabitants   of  these 
countries  from  the  torment  of  insects,  as  Father 
Gumilla  pretejids,  why  has  not  the  custom  of 

*  The  pulp  of  the  anotto,  and  even  the  chica,  are  astrin- 
gent and  slightly  purgative. 


"  painting  the  skirt  become  general  on  these  very 
"banks?  Why  do  so  many  naked*  natives  piunt 
K^nly  the  face,  though  living  in  the  neighbour- 
^^Iiood  of  thosef  who  paint  the  whole  body? 
^wc     We  are  struck  with  the  observation,  that  the 
H  ijndians  of  the  Orinoco,  like  the  natives  of  North 
m    America,  prefer  the  substances  that  yield  a  red 
colour   to    every  other.     Is    this   predilection 
founded  on  the  facility  with  which  the  savage 
procures  ochrey  earths,  or  the  colouring  fecula 
of  anotto  and  of  chica?    We  doubt  this  much. 
Indigo  grows  wild  in  a  great  part  of  equinoctial 
America.   This  plant,  like  so  many  other  legii- 
miuous  plants,  would  have  furnished  the  natives 
abun<^antly  with  pigments  to  colour  themselves 
blue  like  the  ancient  Britons.t    Yet  we  see  no 
American  tribe  painted  with  indigo.     It  ap- 
t'pears  probable,  that  the  preference  given  by 
B<the  Americans  to  the  red  colour,  is  generally 
^-founded  on  the  tendency  which  nations  feel,  to 
attribute  the  idea  of  beauty  to  whate\'er  charac- 
terizes their  national  physiognomy.    Men  whose 
skin  is  naturally  of  a  brownish-red,  love  a  red 
colour.    If  they  be  born  with  a  forehead  a  little 
raised,  and  the  head  flat,  they  endeavour  to 

■  The  Guayiiunaves,  the  Cxratte,  the  Gualiibes. 
,  f  The  Caribbeee,  the  Salivasi  the  Tattinnacks,  and  ilio 


X  The  half-clad  nations  o(  tlie  temperate  ; 
kptiat  their  skin  ot  ihe  Eume  colour  u  that  with 
pclothes  arc  dved. 
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depress  the  forehead  of  their  children.  If  they 
be  distinguished  from  other  nations  by  a  thm 
beard,  they  try  to  eradicate  the  few  hairs  that 
nature  has  given  them.  They  think  themselves 
embellished  in  proportion  as  they  heighten  the 
characteristic  marks  of  their  race,  or  of  their 
national  conformation. 

*'  We  were  surprised  to  see,  says  Humboldt, 
that,  in  the  camp  of  Pararuma,  the  women  &r 
advanced  in  years  were  more  occupied  wiUi 
their  ornaments  than  the  youngest  women. 
We  saw  an  Indian  woman,  of  the  nation  of  the 
Otomacs,  employing  two  of  her  daughters  in 
the  operation  of  rubbing  her  hair  with  the  oil 
of  turtles'  eggs,  and  painting  her  back  with 
anotto  and  caruto.  The  ornaments  consisted 
of  a  sort  of  lattice-work,  formed  of  black  lines 
crossing  each  other  on  a  red  ground.  Each 
little  square  had  a  black  dot  in  the  centre.  It 
was  a  work  of  incredible  patience.  We  return- 
ed from  a  very  long  herborization,  and  the 
painting  was  not  half  finished.  This  research 
of  ornament  seems  the  more  singular,  when  we 
reflect,  that  the  figures  and  marks  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  process  of  tatooing,  but  that 
paintings,  executed  with  so  much  care,*  are 

*  **  The  black  and  caustic  pigment  of  the  caruto  (genipa 
Americana),  however,  resists  a  long  time  the  action  of  water, 
as  we  found  with  regret,  having. one  day,  in  sport  with  the 
Indians,  caused  our  faces  to  be  marked  with  spots  and 
strokes  of  caruto.  When  we  returned,  to  Angostura  in 
the  midst  of  Europeans,  these  marks  were  still  visible." 
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ffaced,  if  the  Indian  expose  himself  imprudent* 

Fly  to  a  violent  shower.   There  are  some  nations 

hat  paint  only  to  celebrate  festivals ;   others 

ire  covered  with  colour  during  the  whole  year; 

find  the  latter  consider  the  use  of  anotto  as  so 

■"indispensable,  that  both  men  and  women  would 

1  perhaps  be  less  ashamed  to  present  themselves 

rithout  a  guayuco,*  than  destitute  of  paint." 

These  guayucoes  of  the  Orinoco  are  partly 

Pt)ark  of  trees  and  partly  cotton  cloth.     Tliose 

]  of  the  men  are  broader  than  those  worn  by 

f  tiie  women,  who,  the  missionaries  say,  have  in 

[general  a  less  lively  feeling  of  modesty.     A 

Fiimilar  observation  had  been  already  made  by 

P  Christopher  Columbus.    Must  we  not  attribute 

fftis  indifference,  this  want  of  delicacy  in  wo- 

rmen  belonging  to  nations  of  which  the  manners 

'  are  not  much  depraved,  to  that  rude  state  of 

slavery  to  whicii  the  sex  is  reduced  in  South 

America  by  the  men's  injustice  and  the  abuse 

of  power  ? 

When  we  speak  in  Europe  of  a  native  of 
I  Guayana,  we  figure  to  ourselves  a  man  whose 
fhead  and  waist  arc  decorated  with  fine  feathers 
of  the  macaw,  the  toucan,  the  tanager,  and  the 
humming-bird.  Our  painters  and  sculptors 
have  long  since  regarded  these  ornaments  as 
the  characteristic  marks  of  an  American.  Hum- 
boldt was  surprised  at  not  finding  in  the  Chay- 

*  A  word  of  the  Caribbean  language.    The  perixoma  of 
r  Ihe  Indians  of  the  Orinoco,  is  rather  a  band  than  an  apron. 
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ttia  Missions,  in  the~  encfiofttofiits  of  EJniaiM 
and  of  Pararuma,  almost  on  all  tihe  shores  of 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Cafsiquiarei  those  jSm 
plumes,  tihbse  feathered  aiiro«a»  which  are  ao 
often  brought  by  travellers  from.  Gi^enrie  and 
Demerara.  These  tribes,  for  the  tnoat  part# 
even  those  whose  intellectual  faculties. are  the 
most  expanded,  who  cultivate  atimentary  plants^ 
and  know  how  to  weave  cotton,  ate  altogedier 
as  nakedi*  as  poor^  and  as  destitute  of  ormu 
ments,  as  the  natives  of  New  Holland.  The 
excessive  heat  of  the  air,:  the  profuse,  penpini* 
tion  in  which  the  body  is  bathed  at  every  houf 
of  the  day,  and  a  great  pait  of  the  iri^t,  retidet 
the  us^  of  clothes  insupportiable*  Their  objects 
of  ornaments  and  particukrly  their  plumes  of 
feathers,  ate  reserved  for  dances  and  solemn 
festivals.  The  plumes  worn  by  the  Guaypu* 
iiaves,t  are  the  most  celebrated  for  their  choice 
of  the  fine  feathers  of  manakins  and  parrots.  . 
The  Indians  are  not  always  satisfied  with  one 
colour  uniformly  spread,  they  sometimes  imitate 
in  the  most  whimsical  manner,  in  painting  their 
skin,  the  form  of  European  garments.  "  We 
saw  some  at  Pararuma,  who  were  painted  with 
a  blue  jacket  and  black  buttons.   The  mission* 

*  For  inatance,  the  Macoes  and  the  Piraoas.  The  Caribr 
bees  must  be  excepted,  whose  perizoroa  is  a  cotton  cloth» 
so  broad,  that  it  might  cover  the  shoulders. 

f  These  came  originally  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Inirida, 
one  of  the  rirers  that  fall  into  the  Guaviare. 
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Aries  related  to  us,  that  the  Guaynavea  of  the 
(  -Aio  Caiira  are  accustutned  to  stain  themselves 
red  with  auotto,  and  to  make  broad  Lran&vcrsc 
I  Mripes  on  the  body,  on  which  tliey  stick  spangles 
I  «f  silvery  mica.     Seen  at  a  distance,  these  nak- 
I  «d  men  appear  to  be  dressed  in  laced  clothes." 
'If  painting  uations  had  been  examined  with  the 
same  attention  as  clothed  nations,   it  would 
have  been  perceived,  that  the  most  fertile  ima- 
gination, and  the  most  mutable  caprice,  have 
created  the  fashions  of  painting  as  well  as  those 
of  garments. 

Painting  and  tatooing  are  not  restrained  in 
eitlier  of  the  two  worlds  to  one  race,  or  one 
-zone  only.     These  kinds  of  ornaments  are  most 
I  >common  among  the  Malay  and  American  races  j 
f  .but  ill  the  time  of  the  Romans  tlie}'  existed 
r  also  among  the  white  race  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
I  itopc.     As  the  most  picturesque  garments  and 
}(ltiodes  of  dress  are  found  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
I  fpelago  and  Western  Asia,  so  the  tj-pe  of  beau- 
ity  in  painting  and  tatooing  is  displayed  by  the 
islanders  of  the  South  Sea.'     Some  clothed  na- 
tions still  paint  their  handti,   their  nails,  and 
their  faces.     It   would  seem  tliat  painting  is 
then  contined  to  those  parts  of  the  body  that 
remain  uncovered ;  and  while  rouge,  which  re- 
calls to  mind  the  savage  state  of  man,  disappears 
by  degrees  in  Europe,  in  some  towns  of  the 

■  In  the  Archipelago  of  Menilo^a's  Islands. 
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province  of  Peru  the  ladies  think  they  em- 
bellish their  delicate  and  white  skins,  by  co- 
vering them  with  colouring  vegetable  matter, 
starch,  whites  of  eggs,  and  floun  After  hav- 
ing lived  a  long  time  among  men  painted  with 
anotto  and  chica,  we  are  singularly  struck  with 
these  remains  of  ancient  barbarism,  retained 
amid  all  the  usages  of  civilization. 

On  festival  days,  the  painting  of  the  Indians 
presents  designs  of  difierent  colours.  To  this 
decoration  the  men  add  feathers  for  the  head, 
and  bits  of  gold  and  silver  suspended  from  the 
nose  and  ears.  There  are  some  nations,  such 
as  the  Guaraons  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
who  carry  pride  so  far  as  to  heighten  this  mag- 
nificent costume  by  a  cotton  apron  of  six  inches 
square ;  yet  this  piece  of  coquetry  is  only  per- 
mitted to  females. 

Such  were  the  men  with  whom  the  Spaniards 
were  obliged  to  dispute  the  conquest  of  Tierni 
Firme,  and  such  are,  at  the  present  day,  those 
who  have  preserved  their  independence,  in 
spite  of  the  arms  of  the  conqueror,  and  the 
pacific  morality  of  the  missionaries. 

Lavaysse  relates  the  following  anecdote : — 
*'  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  had  contracted  a 
kindness  for  a  young  Paria  Indian  woman,  who 
was  extremely  handsome.  We  had  given  her 
the  name  of  Grace.  She  was  sixteen  years 
old,  and  had  lately  been  married  to  a  young 
Indian  of  twenty-five,  who  was  our  sportsman. 
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idy  took  a  pleasure  in  teaching  her  to 
lid  embroider.      We   said  to  her  one 
day,  "  Grace,  you  are  extremely  pretty,  speak 
French  well,    and  are  always  with  us  j    you 
ought  not  therefore  to  live  like  other  native 
women  j  and  we  shall  give  you  some  clothes. 
Does  not  your  husband  wear  trowsers  and  a 
shirt  ?"   Upon  this  she  consented  to  be  dress- 
ed.     The  lady  lost  no  time  in  arranging  her 
dress,  a  ceremony  at  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  assisting.      We  put  on  a  shift,   petticoat^  j 
stockings,  shoes,  and  a  Madras  handkerchief  on 
her  head.     She  looked  quite  enchanting,  and 
saw  herself  in  a  looking-glass  with  great  com- 
placency.      Suddenly    her    husband   returned 
from  shooting  with  three  or  four  Indians,  wheD  J 
the  whole  party  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter  1 
at  her,  and  began  to  joke  about  her  new  habt 
liments.     Grace  was  quite  abashed,  blushed^ 
wept,    and   ran   to    hide  herself  in    the   bed^*] 
chamber  of  the  lady,  where  she  stripped  her-*  \ 
self  of  the  clothes,  went  out  of  the  window,  and  1 
returned  naked  into  the  room  ! — A  proof  that  J 
when  her  husband  saw  her  dressed  for  the  first  J 
time,  she  feit  a  sensation  somewhat  similar  to  i 
that  which  an  European  woman  might  expe^  I 
rience  who  was  surprised  without  her  drapery.'* 
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SECTION  XIX. 


MANNER  OP  LIFE< 


Tut  Indians  maintain,  that  tkere  are  not 
the  Bun  enjoyments  more  pure  and 
exalted  tliad  intoxication  and  idleness.  The 
strongest  liquor  is  their  ^vourite  beverage.  In 
former  tinies,  their  womesn  prepared  for  them 
a  kind  of  wiile  made  of  fruits^  stidi  aa  the 
ananasy  the  cdrosol,  &c  to  whicfar£snaentatioB 
gave  a  very  considerable  degree  of  strength. 
Thafc  liquor  went  under  the  name  of  chiche : 
they  have  neglectied  to  manu£u:ture  any  since 
they  found  it  easy  to  supply  its  place  by  ruin» 
and  other  spirituous  liquoi*s  equally  intoxicating. 
The  Indian  pusses. his  life  between  drinking 
and  sleeping.  With  great  reluctance,  he  leaves 
his  hammock  only  when  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  rendering  the  agricultural  labours  of 
his  wife  unproductive,  obliges  him  to  go  and 
hunt:  then  he  concerts  his  measures  with  so 
much  address,  as  by  the  &tigue  of  one  day  to 
ensure  himself  subsistence  and  repose  for  a 
whole  week. 

'    The  Otomacs,  who  inhabit  the  higk  grounds 
of  the  Orinoco,  are  said  to  be  an  exception  to 
^  the  general  rule.     They  have  still  among  them 
a  mode  of  playing  at  ball. 

Many  of  the  Indians  also  dance.    The  mo- 
notony of  this  dance  is  increased  by  the  women 
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I  Hot  daring  to  take  a  part  in  it.     The  mef% 
I'^ung  and  old,  form  a  circle,  holding  each 
Ifltiier's  haads  j  and  turn  sometimes  to  the  right, 
tnetimes  to  the  left,  for  whole  Iiours,  witli 
l-Siient  gravity.     Most  frequently  the  dancers 
Ijhemselves  are  the  musicians.     Feeble  sounds, 
[  drawn  from  a  series  of  reeds  of  dilfurent  ieogths, 
form  a  slow  and  plaintive  accompaniment.    The 
first  dancer,  to  mark  the  time,  bends  both  knees 
in  a  kind  of  cadence  :  sometimes  they  all  make 
a  pause  in  their  places,  and  execute  little  oscil- 
latory movements,  bending  the  body  from  one 
side  to  the  other.     These  reeds,  ranged  in  a 
line,  and  fastened  together,  resemble  the  pipe 
of  Pan,  as  we  find  it  represented  in  the  Baccha- 
nalian processions  on  Grecian  vases.    To  unite 
reeds  of  different  lengths,  and  make  them  sound 
in  succession  by  passing  them  before  the  Upa, 
is  a  simple  idea,  and  naturally  presented  itself 
to  every  nation.     Humboldt  was  surprised  to 
See  with  what  promptitude  tlie  young  Indians 
constructed  and  tuned  these  pipes,  when  tliey 

^j^und  reeds  (carices)  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
dUen  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  every  zone,  make 
great  use  of  these  gramina  with  high  stalks. 
The  Greeks  said  with  truth,  that  reeds  had 
contributed  to  subjugate  nations  by  furnishing 
arrows,  to  soften  mei\'s  manners  by  the  charm 
of  music,  and  to  unfold  their  understanding  by 
affording  the  first  instruments  for  tracing  letters. 
IrThese  different  uses  of  reeds  mark  in  some  sort 
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three  different  periods  in  the  life  of  nations. 
We  must  admit,  that  the  tribes  of  the  Orinoco 
are  found  at  the  first  step  of  dawning  civiliza^ 
tion.  The  reed  serves  them  only  as  an  instru- 
ment of' war  and  of  hunting;  and  the  Pan's 
pipes  of  which  we  have  spoken,  have  not  yet, 
4m  those  distant  shores,  yielded  sounds  capable 
of  awakening  mild  and  humane  feelings. 


SECTION  XX. 

ARTS. 

We  have  already  mentioned  their  knowledge 
as  to  certain  pigments. — ^They  also  make  mats, 
baskets,  and  bags. — ^The  manufacture  of  earthen 
ware  is  peculiar  to  the  various  tribes  of  the 
great  family  of  the  Maypures ;  and  it  appears 
they  have  followed  it  from  time  immemorial. 
In  every  part  of  the  forests,  far  from  any  human 
habitation,  on  digging  the  earth  fragments  of 
pottery  and  delft  are  found.  The  taste  for  this 
kind  of  fabrication  seems  to  have  been  common 
heretofore  to  the  natives  of  both  Americas. 
To  the  north  of  Mexico,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Gila,  among  the  ruins  of  an  Azteck  city ;  * 
in  the  United  States,  near  the  tumuli  of  the 

*  Casas  grandes. 
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Miamis  ;  •  in  Florida,  and  in  every  place  where 
any  traces  of  ancient  civilization  are  found,  the 
soil  covers  fragments  of  painted  pottery  j  and 
tlie  extreme  resemblance  of  the  ornaments  they 
display  is  striking.     Savage  nations,  and  thoae  J 
civilized  people  t  who  are  condemned  by  their  I 
pohtical  and  religious    institutions  always   td  1 
imitate  themselves,  strive  as  if  by  instinct  to 
perpetuate  the  same  forms,  to  preserve  a  pecu- 
liar type  or  style,  and  to  follow  the  methods 
and  processes  which  were  employed  by  their 
ancestors.     In  North   America,  fragments  of 
delft  have  been  discovered  in   places   where  J 
lines  of  fortification  are  found,  and  the  walls  of  1 
towns  constructed  by  an  unknown  nation,  nowl 
entirely  extinct.     The  paintings  on  these  fragf  1 
ments  have  a  great  similitude  to  thoae  which    ■ 
are  executed  in  our  days  on  earthen  ware,  by 
the   natives  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.     Thus 
too  the  Indians  of  Maypures  often  pnintcd>  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Humboldt,  the  same  ornaments 
as  he  had  observed  in  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe, 
on  the  vases  containing  human  bones.     They 
are  real  grecqucs,  ineandritcs,  and  figures  of 
crocodiles,  of  monkeys,  and  of  a  large  quadru- 
ped which  could  not  be  recognized,  though  it 
has  always  the  same  squat  form  : — perhaps  the 
Indians  of  the  Orinoco  meant  to  %ure  a  tapir, 

k'  Drake,  in  his  iotereiting  work,  "  View  of  Cindnnati." 
t  The  Hiodoos,  the  Tibctians,  llie  Chinese,  tlie  ancient 
gyplians,  the  Anlecks,  the  Peruvians. 


nnd  t)ie  deformcil  representation  of  a  tu6ve  ' 
animal  is  become  by  degrees  one  of  tbe  tj-po 
that  has  been  preserved.  Imperfection  and 
chance  often  produce-forras,  the  origin  of  whicli 
we  gravely  discuss,  because  we  believe  thev 
have  arisen  from  a  combination  of  ideas,  and  a 
studied  imitation. 

Wiiat  the  Maypures  execute  with  the  great- 
est skill  are  grecqiies,  in  straight  lines  variocMty 
combined,  similar  to  those  tliat  we  HaA  on  the 
vases  of  Magna  Gra?cia,  on  the  Mexican  edi- 
RcQs  at  Mitla,  and  in  the  works  of  so  naaj 
nations,  who,  witliout  communication  with  cacli 
other,  find  alike  a  sensible  pleasure  in  tbe 
symmetric  repetition  of  the  same  forms.  Ara- 
besques, meanders,  and  grecques,  please  our 
eyes,  because  the  elements,  of  which  their  series 
is  composed,  follow  in  rythmic  order.  The  eye 
finds  in  this  order,  in  the  periodical  return  of 
the  same  forms,  what  the  ear  distinguislies  in 
the  cadenced  succession  of  sounds  and  con- 
cords. 

The  natives  of  Maypures,  among  whom  the 
women  principally  fabricate  potterj-,  purify  the 
clay  by  repeated  washings,  form  it  into  cylin- 
ders, and  mould  the  largest  vases  with  their 
hands.  Tbe  American  Indian  is  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  potter's  wheel,  which  was  familiar 
to  tlie  nations  of  the  East  in  the  remotest  anti- 
quity. We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  mis- 
sionaries have  not  introduced  this  simple  anil 
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useful  machine  among  the  natives  of  the  On< 
noco,  when  we  recollect,  tliat  three  centuri* 
have  not  sufficed  to  make  it  known  among  th«  ^ 
Indians  of  the  peninsula  of  Araya,  opposite  tho 
port  of  Cumana.     The   colours  used  by  the 
Maypures  are  the  oxides  of  iron  and  mangtf. 
nese,    and    particularly  the  yellow  and    red 
ochres  that  are  found  in  the  hollows  of  sand- 
stone.    Sometimes  the  fecut^e  of  the  bignonia 
chica  are  employed,  aller  the  pottery  has  been 
exposed  to  a  feeble  fire.    This  painting  is  co- 
vered with  a  varnish  of  algarobo,  which  is  the  , 
transparent  resin  of  the  hymenjea  courbaril.  ' 
The  large  vessels  in  which  the  chiza  is  prd-  1 
served,  are  called  ctamacu ;  the  smallest  bear  j 
the  name  of  mucra,  from  which  word  the  Spa- 
niards of  the  coast  have  framed  murcura.    Ndt  j 
only  the  Maypures,  but  also  the  Guaypunabii^ 
the    Caribbees,    the   Otomacs,    and    even    the 
Guamoes,  are  known  at  the  Orinoco  for  the 
fabrication  of  painted  pottery,  which  extended 
formerly  towards  the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 
Orellana   was    struck  with  the   painted  orna- 
ments on  the  ware  of  the  Omaguas,  who  in  his 
time  were  a  numerous  and  commercial  nation. 
The  potteries  of  Maniquarcz,  also  celebrated 
from  time  immemorial,  form  a  branch  of  indug.  I 
try  which  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  th^  1 
Indian  women.     The  fabrication  is  still  carried  ' 
on  according  to  the  method  used  before  tto 
contjucst.    The  quarries  whence  they  draw  the 
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clay,  are  half  a  league  to  the  east  ( 
rez.  This  clay  is  produced  by  the  natural  de- 
composition of  a  mica  slate,  reddened  by  oxide 
of  iron.  The  Indian  women  prefer  the  part 
most  abounding  in  mica;  and  with  great  ad* 
dress  fashion  vessels  two  or  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter, giving  them  a  very  regular  curve.  As  they 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  ovens,  they 
place  twigs  of  desnianthus,  cassia,  and  the  ar- 
borescent  capparis,  around  the  pots,  and  bake 
them  in  the  open  air.  To  tlie  east  of  the  quar. 
ry  that  furnishes  the  clay,  is  the  ravine  of  La 
Mina.  It  is  asserted  that,  a  short  time  attt^r 
the  conquest,  some  Venetians  extracted  gold 
from  the  mica  slate.  It  appears  that  this  me- 
tal was  not  collected  in  veins  of  quartz,  but 
was"  found  disseminated  in  the  rock,  as  it  is 
sometimes  in  granite  and  gneiss. 
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At  Mexico  and  Peru,  government  was  sup- 
ported by  a  kind  of  religious  persuasion,  whose 
practices,  though  barbarous,  proved  at  least 
that  they  were  founded  on  principles  which 
were  embraced  by  the  whole  nation.  But  the 
scattered  tribes  of  Colombia,  who  wen 


respect  to  the  Indians  of  those  two  empires* 
what  the  Russian  Tartars  are  to  tiie  Europeans, 
had  neitlicr  Uie  genius  necessary  to  meditate  on- 
the  lot  of  humanity,  nor  ingenuity  enough  tO> 
form  a  system  for  themselves.  Destitute  of 
intellectual  powers,  they  were  destined  to  be 
the  dupes  of  the  artifices  and  imposture  of 
tliose  amongst  them  who  were  naturally  cun- 
ning and  designing  enough  to  speculate  on  , 
their  credulity.  ■ 

The  Orinoco  Indians  had,  however,  iraagin-i 
ed  a  Creator  of  all  things,  to  whom  they  ad- 
dressed their  vows  and  adoration. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  Indians  of  Tierra 
Firme  admitted  an  evil  principle  only,  whilst 
all  the  other  barbarous  tribes  have  always  ad- 
mitted a  good  and  evil  principle.  This  singu- 
larity may  be  ascribed  to  the  timidity  which  ■ 
marks  their  character. 

Some  tribes,  says  Father  CauUn,  took  the 
sun  for  the  supreme  being:  to  him  they  at- 
tributed the  productions  of  the  earth,  the  scar- 
city or  abundance  of  the  rains,  and  all  tempo- 
ral blessings. 

Others  thought,  that  these  virtues  were  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  moon :  they  considered  her 
eclipses  as  dreadful  signs  of  her  anger.  As  soon 
as  they  perceived  any  of  them  coming  on,  the 
credulous  Indians  began  their  ridiculous  cere- 
monies, with  a  view  to  avert  the  punishment 
with  which  they  thought  themselves  threaten- 


ed  on  account  of  their  laziness  and  ingratitude^ 
The  men  struck  up  their  warlike  instruments, 
or  seized  their  arms  to  shew  their  valour,  cut 
down  trees  with  mighty  exertion^  or  betook 
themselves  to  other  laborious  exercises,  to 
prove  to  the  moon  that  they  could  not  be  tax- 
ed with  effeminacy,  or  pmiished  without  injus* 
tice.  The  women  ran  out  of  their  houses, 
threw  up  into  the  air  maize  and  other  kinds 
of  grain,  with  lamentable  cries,  promiaang  to 
amend  their  manners,  and  to  become  more  in- 
dustrious. When  the  eclipse  was  over,  they 
congratulated  themselves  on  having  deceived 
the  moon  with  vain  promises :  after  that,  they 
had  a  dance,  which  ended  like  all  their  feasts 
in  complete  drunkenness,  and  the  most  abo- 
minable acts  of  intemperance.  Some  of  the 
savage  Indians  still  preserve  all  these  customs ; 
and  the  conquered  Indians  have  not  entirely 
abandoned  them. 

Some  of  tliese  tribes  bad  no  other  worship 
than  dancing  to  the  sound  of  very  noisy  instru- 
ments before  two  small  idols,  to  which  they 
addressed  their  devotions,  singing  some  extem- 
porary hymns  to  them. 

There  were  likewise,  on  the  borders  erf*  the 
Orinoco,  Indians  who  rendered  the  honours  of 
divinity  to  toads.  Far  from  doing  them  any 
harm,  they  carefully  kept  them  under  the  co- 
ver of  vessels,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them 
rain  or  fair  weather,  as  occasion  required ;  and 
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tbey  were  so  fully  persuaded  that  toads  had 
power  to  grant  it,  that  they  beat  them  evefy- 
tinie  their  prayers  were  not  promptly  complieib'l 
with. 

All  that  the  Indians  believed,  and  continue 
to  believe  to  the  present  day,  with  respect  t 
what  may  be  called  fundamental  principles,  ii 
that  man  is  possessed  of  an  immortal  soul,  and 
they  allow  the  brute  equally  to  partake  of  that 
prerogative.     This  is  the  only  point  upon  \ 
the  savages  are  agreed  -,  tor  their  opinions  wilt 
respect  to  the  destination  of  the  soul  after  dead 
yary  according  to  the  policy  of  their  respectiw 
chiefs  and  pontitls. 

They  are  at  variance,  however,  with  respect 
to  what  becomes  of  the  soul  after  death.  Some 
think  that  the  soul  enjoys  repose  in  the  same 
field  which  the  body  cultivated  when  ahve: 
others  imagine  that  it  is  conveyed  to  certain 
lakes  ill  the  belly  of  a  huge  serpent,  which 
ushers  it  into  a  delightfiji  land,  where  it  passes 
its  time  in  dancing  and  quaffing. 

The  common  opinion  of  all  the  Indians  of 
Tierra  Firme  was,  that  the  soul,  when  separated 
from  the  body,  cannot  subsist  witliout  food. 
They  made  woful  lamentations  at  funerals,  and 
celebrated,  in  their  songs,  the  exploits  of  the 
deceased.  They  interred  the  corpse  in  the 
house  with  some  provisions  laid  beside  it ;  or 
they  dried  it  at  the  fire,  and  hung  ic  up.  If 
the  deceased  was  of  a  rank  above  the  common. 
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they  celebrated  his  anniversary  by  assembling 
all  his  friends,  under  the  strict  injunction  of 
each  carrying  along  with  him  his  share  of  the 
entertainment  This  ceremony,  which  some- 
what resembled  the  ancient  orgies,  was  per- 
formed during  the  night.  They  took  up  the 
corpse  if  they  had  it  interred ;  and  the  whole 
liight  was  spent  in  drinking,  dancing,  and  howl- 
ing. 

The  Aroacas  inter  their  dead  with  a  great 
deal  of  pomp.  The  arms  of  the  deceased  are 
buried  along  with  him.  One  point  of  their 
rude  doctrine  is,  that  the  earth  must  not  touch 
the  corpse  ^  and  therefore  they  lay  under  it  a 
very  thick  bed  of  banana  leaves. 

The  Achagoas  do  not  observe  this  custom 
except  with  respect  to  their  captains  and  ca- 
ciques, with  this  further  particularity,  that  they 
cover  the  place  of  interment  with  a  coat  of 
mortar,  and  go  every  morning  carefully  to  fill 
up  the  chinks  occasioned  by  the  drought,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ants  from  disturbing  the 
dead.  * 

Several  other  nations,  particularly  the  Be- 
toyes,  under  the  influence  of  a  contrary  pre- 
judice, think  that  the  sooner  the  corpse  is  con- 
sumed by  the  ants,  the  better. 

As  soon  as  a  Guaraon  Indian  dies,  his  com- 
panions take  up  the  corpse,  and  throw  it  into 
the  Orinoco  tied  with  a  cord  which  they  fasten 
to  a  tree.     On  the  following  day,  they  drag 
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out  the  carcass,  when  tliey  find  it  a  skeleton, 
perfectly  clean  and  white,  stripped  of  the  fle»h, 
which  has  been  devoured  by  fish.  They  dis- 
joint the  bones,  and  lay  them  up  curiously  in  a 
basket,  which  they  hang  from  the  roof  of  the 
house. 

Amongst  the  Caribbees,  the  corpse  of  a  cap- 
tain is  put  in  a  hammock,  and  hung  up  in  the 
■house ;  they  leave  it  there  as  in  a  bed  of  state, 
during  a  lunar  revolution,  that  is  to  say,  one 
month.  All  this  time  the  women  of  the  de- 
ceased have  alternately  to  keep  watch  on  each 
-side  of  the  corpse,  in  order  to  prevent  a  single 
■fly  from  lighting  on  the  dead.  In  order  to 
judge  of  the  hardship  of  this  duty,  it  is  only 
inecessary  to  be  informed,  that  the  country  in- 
habited by  this  nation  lies  almost  under  the 
equator,  and  in  plains  scorched  by  a  vertical 
sun.  One  of  these  women  is  interred  with  the 
deceased  captain ;  the  preference  is  given  to 

t.her  by  whom  he  has  liad  of&pring.  At  the 
icnd  of  a  year,  they  proceed  to  disinter  him : 
they  collect  his  bones  into  a  basket,  whicii  is 
hung  up  in  the  hut  of  his  nearest  relations. 

The  funerals  of  Indians  of  distinction  among 
the  Salivas,  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  whatever  is  remarkable  and  particular 
I  in  the  nation.  They  place  the  tomb  in  the 
middle  of  the  house  where  the  personage  died. 
Slakes,  painted  with  ditlerent  colours,  and  re- 
presentjiig   all    ihc    emblems   ol"  sadness   and 
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mourningi  form  a  eircie  arouttd  it*  Hie  wi- 
dow, without  "finery  ot  painting,  sits  constaadjr 
beside  the  corpse.  Every  visitant  who  arrives, 
weeps  bitterly  before  lie  enters,  whikt  their  wo- 
fill  cries  are  echoed  from  within*  Soon  after 
this,  assuming  an  air  of  gaiety,  they  drink  and 
dance.  They  perform  very  nngular  dances  to 
the  sound  of  funeral  instrigiments,  whicfa  o»e 
cannot  hear  without  horror,  so  well  are  they 
adapted  to  these  sorts  of  ceremonies*  When 
fatigued  they  take  some  few  hours  of  repose. 
To  crown  all,  afler  three  days  of  very  vident 
exercise,  during  which  they  do  nothing  eke 
but  dance,  sing,  and  drink,  the  whole  company 
march  in  procession  to  the  river,  and  plunge 
into  it  the  tomb  and  its  contents,  together  with 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  the  deceased;  after 
which  they  all  wash  themselves,  ^atid  retire  to 
their  respective  homes. 

In  the  countries  which  at  present  Gonqx>se 
the  provinces  of  Venezuela,  Maracaibo^  and 
Cumana,  the  clerical  professicm  was  united  with 
the  medical.  The  same  persons  ex^cised  the 
functi6ns  of  both  priest  and  physician ;  and 
their  preparatory  course  of  instruction  was 
principally  directed  to  the  latter. 

From  their  infancy,  moreover,  they  were 
taught  magic  as  well  as  medicine.  Their  con- 
nexion of  sorcery  with  medicine  was  founded 
on  the  belief,  that  bodily  disorders  always  arise 
from  sorcery  practised  by  some  enemy.     TTie 


Indians  frequently  accuse  a  piache,  without 
however  daring  to  reproach  him,  because  hiw 
order  alone  has  the  power  of  removing  him. 

As  soon  as  they  had  acquired  the  elementary 
principles  of  these  two  arts,  which  were  inse- 
parable, they  had  totally  to  seclude  themselves 
two  years  from  society,  and  to  retire  to  caverns 
and  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  During  that 
time,  they  entirely  abstained  from  animal  food, 
saw  no  person,  not  even  their  relations.  The 
old  piaches  or  doctors  attended  at  night  to  give 
them  instruction.  When  they  were  thought 
sufficiently  learned,  and  the  period  of  their 
taciturnity  expired,  they  obtained  the  title  of 
piache,  in  virtue  of  which  Uiey  acquired  the 
right  of  healing,  conjuring  evil  spirits,  and  pre- 
dicting futurity. 

The  piaches  were,  ex  (ffficioy  admitted  to  all 
the  secrets  of  futurity.  They  foretold  whether 
tliere  would  be  peace  or  war ;  whether  it 
would  be  a  year  of  scarcity  or  abundance ; 
whether  there  would  be  good  fishing,  and 
■whether  the  fish  would  sell  high  ;  they  prog- 
nosticated eclipses  and  comets  ;  in  short,  they 
were  the  genuine  nostradamus  of  this  rude  and 
extremely  ignorant  people.  Their  prophecies, 
as  well  as  their  treatment  of  patientsi,  were  pur- 
chased at  a  high  price.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  piaches  engrossed  all  the  riclies  of  the 
country.  They  were  regarded  with  a  respect 
and  awe  whicli  bordered  on  superstition.    Their 
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influence  amounted  to  absolute  power,  of  which, 
however,  they  made  little  use.  Their  preroga- 
tives were  numerous.  The  most  prominent, 
and  what  furnishes  the  best  criterion  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  rest,  was  that  which  gave  them 
a  positive,  undisputed  right  to  tlie  bridal  bed, 
in  cases  of  adoptive  or  supernumerary  marriages. 


SECTION.  XXII. 


WARS. 


Men  of  this  description,  abandoned  to  the 
caprice  of  their  own  disposition,  did  no<^  and 
in  fact  could  not  know  any  other  mode  of 
setthng  a  quarrel,  than  having  recourse  to  arms. 
Vindictive  and  ferocious,  they  found  in  war 
attractions  unknown  to  a  more  polished  people, 
and  they  pursued  it  with  such  desperate  fury, 
as  resembled  more  the  rage  of  a  wild  beast 
than  the  valour  of  a  warrior.  Treachery  and 
perfidy  they  ranked  amongst  the  first  military 
virtues. 

In  order  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  war,  it 
was  their  general  custom  to  tinge  their  arrows 
with  poison,  to  massacre  their  prisoners,  and 
frequently  even  to  devour  them.  It  was  not 
tlie  hope  of  booty,  but  an  ardent  thirst  of  re- 
venge, which  roused  them  to  military  enter- 
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.  prises.  Their  enemies  had  nothing  to  lose ; 
.  for  the  whole  equipage  of  the  general,  as  well 
as  of  the  soldier,  consisted  of  a  quiver  filled 
.with  arrows,  a  club,  a  small  bag  of  mai/e,  and 

■  but  rarely  a  mat.  Their  hamlets  were  no  more 
I  than  an  assemblage  of  miserable  huts  without 

furniture,  which  the  enemy  might  burn,  but 

■  could  not  plunder.  Thus  the  object  of  war 
,  was  devastation,  not  conquest  j  destruction,  not 

possession. 

Notwithstanding  their  continual  devotion  to 
bloodshed  and  devastation,  never  were  two 
Indian  armies  seen  to  face  one  another  in  the 
open  field  ;  so  true  it  is  that  cowardice  is  the 
concomitant  of  ferocity,  as  valour  is  of  gene- 
rosity. In  Tierra  Firme,  the  Caribbees  alone, 
who  inhabited  the  borders  of  the  Orinoco,  at- 
tacked their  enemy  face  to  face,  and  acquired 
a  reputation  which  impressed  all  the  other  In- 
dian tribes  with  terror.  To  their  courage  tliey 
lOwed  the  peaceable  possession  of  an  immense 
.  tract  of  country,  upon  which  no  other  tribe 
.  dared  attempt  to  settle. 

These  horrid  wars  they  continued  to  wage 
against  one  another,  till  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Europeans  at  their  respective  homes.  The 
common  danger,  as  was  natural,  inspired  the 
resolution  to  unite  their  forces  against  the  ene- 
mies of  their  independence.  Domestic  quarrels 
were  not  at  Tierra  Firme,  as  at  Mexico  and 
Peru,  favourable  to  the  Europeans.     But  what 
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advantage  did  they  derive  from  bXL  tfieir  confe- 
deratioRs  ?  A  carnage  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  their  number.  How  t)fteti  have  forty 
or  fifty  Spamardsr  routed,  or  cut  to  pieces,  four 
or  five  thousand  Indians  P  "  Many  traveners,*' 
says  Depons,  "  pretend  that  t^  Indktns  of 
Nordi  America  make  the  noblest  stand  against 
their  enemies,  and  the  dearest  sacrifice  of  their 
Kves:  let  these  men  warrant  the  bravery  of 
the  northern  tribes,  and  I  shall  answer  for  the 
cowardice  of  the  southern.** 


SECTION  XXIII. 


CIVILIZED  INDIANS. 


From  the  Indians  who  still  lead  a  savage  life, 
natural  order  leads  us  to  those  who  are  under 
the  government  of  law.  We  have  seen  Ihat 
the  S3rstem  of  rigour  which  was  adopted  by  the 
first  conquerors,  was  speedily  succeeded  by  a 
system  of  comparative  lenity.  The  policy  of 
the  Spanish  Government  was  only  to  reduce 
their  independence ;  and  although  its  right  to 
accomplish  that  object  was  as  problematical  as 
that  of  enslaving  them,  yet,  when  divested  of 
all  coercive  means,  it  became  more  tcJerabie 
than  it  was  when,  under  the  impulse  of  rapa- 
city and  revenge,  acts  of  cruelty  and  atrocity 
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were  committed,  tlie  most  shocking  that  ever 
dieted  humanity. 

The  principal  regulations  of  the  mother* 
country,  in  order  to  ensure  her  sovereignty  in 
America,  were  to  prohibit  the  Indians  to  carry 
any  kind  of  arms,  offensive  or  defensi\'e ;  to 
debar  them  from  the  use  of  horses ;  to  prevent 
any  Indian  from  learning  the  trade  of  armourer, 
or  dwdUng  in  the  house  of  any  person  where 
he  might  acquire  any  notion  <^  the  manufac- 
turing, repairing,  or  handling  of  arms;  to  ob- 
lige the  conquered  IntUans  to  live  together  in 
villages,  instead  of  being  scattered  over  the 
country ;  to  forbid  every  Indian  to  pass  from 
one  village  to  miother,  much  less  to  transfer 
his  residence,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty 
lashes  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  delinquent,  and 
four  milled  dollars  to  be  levied  upon  the  ca- 
cique who  should  permit  it ;  to  debar  Spaniards, 
Mulattoes,  and  those  of  a  mixed  breed,  from 
inhabiting  Indian  villages,  tor  fear  of  diflusing 
ideas  injurious  to  public  tranquillity. 

All  tjiese  measures,  perfectly  useless  in  the 
provinces  of  Caracas,  have  long  been  consign- 
ed to  the  number  of  those  regulations  densed 
by  speculative  geniuses,  who  think  themselves 
inspired  with  wisdom,  when  they  are  only  un- 
der the  influence  of  imaginary  fears.  The  dis- 
position relative  to  the  separation  of  Spaniards 
from  Indians,  was  the  only  one  which  remained 
in  force. 
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The  first  act  of  generosity  of  the  Spanish 
Government  towards  the  Indians  was,  their  al- 
lowing them  magistrates  of  their  own  class  and 
choice.  All  the  Indian  villages  had  a  cacique 
descended  from  ancestors  who  held  that  dis- 
tinction before  the  conquest,  if  any  such  ex- 
isted; if  not,  he  was  nominated  by  the  king. 
One  of  the  qualifications  indispensable  in  order 
to  be  invested  with  this  dignity,  was  to  be  an 
Indian  without  any  mixture  of  European  or 
•African  blood. 

The  legislature,  presuming  that  the  caciques 
would  exercise  their  authority  only  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  their  fellow-men,  was  not  at 
first  particularly  exact  in  defining  or  drcuro- 
scribing  its  nature  and  extent ;  but  as  soon  as 
it  was  observed  that  they  shamefully  abused 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  no  time  was  lost  in 
securing  the  Indians  from  the  injustice  they 
experienced  from  their  chiefs. 

In  the  provinces  dependent  on  Caracas, 
every  Indian  village  containing  more  than 
forty  houses,  was  put  under  the  authority  of 
a  cabUdo,  or  municipality,  composed  of  two 
Indian  alcaldes  and  regidors. 

The  M'hole  police  of  the  village  formed  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  cabildo.  The  principal  care 
recommended  to  it  by  law,  was  to  repress  drun- 
kenness, impiety,  and  every  kind  of  licentious- 
ness; but  such  was  the  corruption  which 
generally  prevailed  among  that  class  of  men, 
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that  tlie  Indian  magistratea  charged  with  the 
suppression  of  vice  and  immorality,  were  them- 
selves so  deeply  tinctured  with  theni,  as  to 
contribute  more  to  propagate  than  suppress 
them.  Hence  it  frequently  happened,  that 
they  punished  instances  of  intemperance  ia 
others,  which  were  by  no  means  so  striking  as 
those  which  they  exhibited  in  tlieir  own  con- 
duct. 

To  remedy  this  abuse,  the  Spailisb  Govern- 
ment placed  between  the  Indian  magistrates 
and  those  who  were  amenable  to  their  tribu- 
nals, an  officer,  who  bore  in  Tierra  Firme  the 
name  of  Corregidor,  and  in  the  rest  of  Spa- 
uish  America,  Protector  of  the  Indians.     This 

ice  always  devolved  upon  a  Spaniard,  who 
'as  bound  to  reside  amongst  the  Indians  in 
the  same  village  where  he  exercised  his  func- 
tions. He  was  stationed  there  it]  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Indian  magistrates  from  abusing  their 
authority,  and  from  inflicting  excessive  punish- 
ments. He  was  empowered  to  mitigate  all 
those  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  the  vengeance,  enmity,  drunkenness, 
or  inhumanity  of  the  judge.  He  was  likewise 
charged  with  the  collection  of  tlie  poll-tax, 
which  is  exacted  from  the  Indians  under  the 
name  of  tribute ;  and  he  attended  to  the  exe- 
cution of  tlic  laws. 

There  were  but  few  Indian  villages  in  tlic 
,captain-gencralship   of   Caracas   wliich   could 
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pay  the  salary  of  a  corre^idory  fer  which  rea- 
son they  were  under  the  necesaify  of  aangnuig 
to  one  person  a  district  of  three  w  four  villages^ 
between  wUch  he  divided  his  care  and  soper- 
intendaBce. 

The  missicmaries,  in  those  Tillagea  which 
are  still  committed  to  their  charge  perform 
the  functions  of  corridors  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community ;  for  the  tribute  is  levied  only 
in  those  which  are  subjected  to  the  or&iary 
police. 

The  Indian  was  allowed  to  retain  possession 
of  the  knd  that  belonged  to  him  when  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Spanish  authority:  if  he  had 
none  of  his  own,  they  allotted  to  him  what  was 
sufficient  for  his  exigencies,  provided  he  en- 
gaged to  work  it 

All  the  laws  however  ordwied,  that  offen- 
ces committed  by  Indians  be  more  severely 
punished  than  if  they  were  committed  by  Spa- 
niards. The  procurators-general  of  the  audi- 
ences were,  es  officio,  the  protectors  of  the  In- 
dians, and  their  defenders  in  civil  as  well  as 
in  criminal  prosecutions. 

The  caciques  and  their  descendants  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

An  annual  tribute  was  exacted  from  the  In- 
dians who  were  no  longer  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  missionaries,  but  was  levied  on 
males  alone,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty. 
Its  proportion  was  not  the  same  in  all  the  Spa- 
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nisli  settlements,  but  in  Tierra  Firme  it  amount"' < 
ed  to  about  two  milletl  dollars.  The  lightestf  I 
inconvcDience,  lio^vever,  the  smallest  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  the  most  frivolous  pre^i  1 
text,  was  sufficient,  with  the  greatest  part  C0  J 
the  corregidurs,  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from'  I 
tlie  payment  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  frequent-'.  I 
\y  happened  on  the  approach  of  the  term  for  I 
collecting  this  tax,  which  was  certainly  not  tu  1 
great  one  in  a  country  so  fertile  as  Tien*.  I 
Firme,  that  some  of  those  upon  whom  it  wa»i  2 
to  be  levied  took  flight,  and  sought  an  asylumi  1 
amongst  the  wild  Indians. 

One  of  the  most  advantageous  privileges  of  I 
the  Indians,  was  that  of  being  considered  i 
minors  in  all  their  civil  transactions.    It  wal^.1 
left  to  their  discretion,  to  execute,  or  not  t*! 
execute,   whatever  contracts  they  made  with 
the  Spaniards,  without  the  interposition  of  the 
judges.     They  could  insist  on  cancelling  them 
in  every  stage  of  any  business.     Their  fixed 
property  could  not  be  legally  purchased  but 
at  a  judicial  auction  or  sheriflTs  sale.     If  the 
article  to  be  sold  was  of  little  value,  Ihe  per- 
mission of  the  judge  was  sufficient  j  but  that 
■  was  not  granted  till  it  appeared  by  the  most 
satisfactory    vouchers,    that   the   bargain    was 
advantageous  to  the  Indian. 

It  was  doubtless  impossible  for  the  law  to 
carry  its  impartiality  further. — Before  we  ex- 
amine the  results,  we  must  see  what  the  church 
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has  doae,  on  her  part,  in  order  to  rank  the 
Indians  amongst  the  number  of  the  faithful. 

According  to  the  council  of  Lima,  ecclesias- 
tic censures  could  in  no  case  be  inflicted  on  an 
Indian.  His  ignorance  was  a  sufficient  apolc^ 
for  all  such  religious  ojQfences  as  he  might  be 
guilty  ofm 

It  is  so  difficult  to  impress  an  Indian  with 
the  utility  of  confession,  that  he  carries  not  to 
the  tribunal  of  penitence  the  necessary  con- 
.trit^n:  he  approaches  with  the  intention  of 
neither  declaring  his  sin,  nor  reforming  his 
conduct.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Soto,  that  the  duty  of  the  confessor  non 
est  interrogare  posmtentem^  sed  audire  am^ten- 
tenh  the  confession  of  the  Indian  would  be  of 
very  little  avail.  Instead  of  the  solemnity  of 
deportment  usual  on  such  an  occasion,  there 
arise  between  the  minister  of  the  church  and 
the  Indian  who  confesses,  debates  which  are 
sometimes  extremely  ludicrous.  It  is  rare 
that  the  Indian  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  put 
himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  penitent.  When 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony  he  is  desired 
to  kneel,  he  immediately  squats  on  the  ground ; 
and  in  this  posture,  instead  of  declaring  his 
sins,  he  stoutly  denies  every  thing  which  the 
confessor,  knowing  his  practices,  wishes  him  to 
confess.  He  must  be  absolutely  convicted  of 
a  falsehood  before  he  will  acknowledge  himself 
guilty  of  any  sin ;  and  when  reduced  to  this 
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last  exti'emity,  he  frequently  curses  those  wbdfe  J 
have  given  Information  to  the  priest.  Such  i 
confession  made  by  a  Creole,  or  any  otheiTi  j 
Christian  whatever,  would  be  nothing,  a  thou^l 
sand  times  worse  than  nothing ;  but  if  inadst  f 
by  an  Indian,  according  to  different  doctors  ofVl 
divinity,  it  is  valid,  provided  the  confessor  ex-*  I 
torts  from  him  a  demonstration  of  contrition  j 
and  that  is  done  by  dictating  to  him  a  form  cA  1 
contrition  which  the  Indian  mutters  indistinctly,;  I 
His  ignorance  is  so  gross,  and  his  faculties  sa>j 
limited,  that  nothing  else  can  reasonably  betij 
expected  of  him  ;  and  according  to  the  theo^J 
logical  axiom,  facienti  quod  est  in  se,  Dettti'  j 
non  denegat auxitium,  it  is  concluded  that  the;,] 
Indian  has  thus  well  and  duly  confessed. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  policy  and  religioni 
have  laboured  to  make  the  Indians  enjoy  i 
the  blessings  of  civilization  ;  and  in  order  tOvl 
accomplish  that  object,   they  have  studied  l 
render  the  transition  from  the  savage  to  the^ 
dvU  life,  easy  and  gradual.    The  Indian,  hoi 
ever,  is  singularly  distinguished  in  n.iture  1 
an  apathy  and  indifference,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  oth^r  being.      His  heart,   shut, 
against  pleasure  as  well  as  hope,  is  accessible 
only  to  fear.      Instead  of  manly  boldness,  his 
character  is  marked  with  abject  timidity.     His 
soul  has  no  spring,  his  mind  no  vivacity.     Aa^ 
incapable  of  conceiving  as  of  reasoning,   heJ 
passes  his  liie  in  a  state  of  torpid  insensibility, 
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which  shews  that  he  is  ignoFatit  of  himself  and 
of  every  thing  around  him.  Hh  ambition  and 
desires  never  extend  beyond  his  immediate 
wants.  This  character^  not  quite  so  promi- 
nent in  the  Indians  who  inhabit  cities,  is  per- 
fectly applicable  to  those  who  inhabit  44Ilages 
under  the  direction  of  a  Spanish  curate  or  cor- 
regidor,  notwithstanding  they  are  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  generation  of  their  apprenticeship  to 
the  social  life. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  to  inspire 
them  with  a  desire  of  imprdving  their  natural 
faculti^  have  proved  abortive.  Neither  the 
good  treatment  which  they  have  received  on 
being  admittec^  into  society,  nor  tbe  important 
privileges  with  which  they  have  been  favoured, 
have  been  able  to  eradicate  their  partiality  for 
the  savage  life,  althoiigh  at  present  only  known 
to  them  by  tradition.  There  are  very  few 
civilized  Indians  who  do  not  sigh  after  the 
solitude  of  the  forest,  and  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  retiring  to  it.  This  does  not 
arise  from  their  attachment  to  liberty,  but  from 
their  finding  the  gloomy  abode  of  the  forest 
more  congenial  with  their  melancholy  super- 
stition,  and  utter  contempt  of  the  most  sacred 
laws  of  nature.  For  three  ages  have  they 
laboured  to  impress  on  this  miserable  race  of 
men  some  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  yet 
they  are  altogether  regardless  of  the  right  of 
property,  when  they  can  violate  it  with  im- 
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punity ;  they  will  not  abstain  from  continual 
intoxication,  as  long  as  tliey  are  supplied  with 
liquor;  they  will  be  guilty  of  incest  whenever 
they  have  a  convenient  opportunity ;  of  lying 
and  perjury  whenever  it  answers  tlieir  purpose  ; 
and  they  will  never  submit  to  labour,  but  when 
compelled  by  hunger, 

The  Indians  are  so  much  accustomed  to  the 
practice  of  lying,  and  so  little  sensible  of  the 
sacred  obligation  of  truth,  that  the  Spaniards 
thought  it  proper,  in  order  to  prevent  the  un- 
liappy  effects  wliich  their  testimony  might  cause 
to  innocent  persons,  to  pass  a  law,  by  which 
it  is  enacted,  that  not  less  than  six  Indians  are 
to  be  admitted  as  witnesses  in  one  cause,  and 
tlie  testimony  of  these  six  shall  only  be  equi- 
valent to  the  sworn  evidence  of  one  white  per- 
son. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  statesman,  with  all  his 
expedients  and  resources,  has  not  been  able 
to  accomplish  his  object.  Let  us  now  see 
whether  the  minister  of  religion,  with  all  the 
mildness  of  his  morality,  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful. 

What  will  always  balflc  the  most  zealous 
apostle  to  the  Indians  is,  that  they  are  utterly 
destitute  of  faith.  It  is  true,  the  Indian  ne- 
ver refuses  his  assent  to  any  article  of  religi- 
ous faith,  but  expresses  his  approhation  of  the 
morality  which  is  preached  to  him ;  his  incre- 
dulity appears  only  from  the  disgust  which  he 
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discovers  for  religious  exercises.  As  far  as^ 
these  exercises  consist  of  mere  show,  he  is  amus- 
ed with  them :  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  singing^ 
of  psalms,  and  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
ments, which  frequently  accompany  them,  the 
view  of  illuminations  and  decorations,  all  seem 
to  captivate  the  Indian ;  but  catechisms,  ser- 
mons, low  masses,  and  abstinences,  are  to  him 
such  disgusting  objects  as  are  altogether  into- 
lerable. His  behaviour  at  church  is  by  no 
means  a  proof  that  he  came  there  from  a  spirit 
of  devotion.  His  clothes  are  always  in  a  very 
tattered  condition,  and  are  the  more  offensive 
to  modesty,  as  they  hardly  cover  his  nakedness: 
Bay,  he  frequently  comes  to  church  stark-naked, 
and  lies  squat  on  the  ground  during  the  whole 
time  of  divine  service. 

What  is  more  remarkable,  the  Indian  who 
believes  the  Christian  doctrine  passes  amongst 
*  his  companions  for  a  simpleton.  Sorcery  and 
conjuration  are  the  only  tenets  which  Indians 
can  relish  or  embrace.  Old  age,  instead  of  re- 
calling them  to  the  true  faith,  on  the  contrary 
effaces  from  their  memory  those  slight  impres- 
sions which  they  may  have  received  in  their 
youth  in  favour  of  Christianity.  It  is  even  not 
uncommon  to  see  old  squaws  burlesque  the 
very  sermons  they  are  hearing,  and  by  this 
means  attempt  to  destroy  in  the  young  Indians 
the  salutary  effects  they  might  otherwise  pro- 
dUice  on  their  morals.  These  old  squaws^  scatter- 
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€d  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  make  tlieir  re* 
marks  on  every  thing  that  falls  from  the  mouth 
of  the  preacher.  When  he  speaks  of  the  good- 
ness and  power  of  God,  the  old  squaw  replies  in 
a  muttering  tone,  If  he  be  good  and  powerful, 
why  does  he  not  provide  us  food,  without  oblig- 
ing us  to  labour  for  it  ?  If  he  describes  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,  the  squaw  replies,  Has  he  been 
there?  who  informed  him  of  it?  who  is  come 
from  that  quarter?  If  he  expatiates  on  mortifi- 
cation and  abstinence,  Why,  says  the  squaw, 
does  not  the  holy  father,  who  preaches  to  us 
such  fine  morality,  practise  it  himself?  If  he 
speaks  on  the  subject  of  confession,  the  squaw 
ascribes  it  to  the  curiosity  of  the  priest,  and  con- 
tends that  God  has  no  need  of  knowing  what 
the  Indians  are  doing :  so  that  with  such  com- 
mentaries, the  sermon  is  more  prejudicial  than 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  faith. 

It  is  therefore  clear,  that  all  the  Indian  vil- 
lages are  still  much  nearer  the  savage  than  the 
civilized  Ufe.  Even  those  cannot  be  excepted, 
who  have  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
reason  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the  natural 
disposition  of  that  class  of  men,  who  are  so  re- 
markable for  their  stupidity  that  the  question 
has  been  agitated,  Whether  they  were  rational 
beings?  and  it  was  not  til!  after  serious  exami- 
nation that  Paul  III.  declared,  in  1537,  that 
they  were  Jndos  ijisos,  as  the  bull  expresses 
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it,  utpote  veros  homines^  non  solum  ChrUHonm 
Jldeif  capaces  esnstere  discemintt$s  et  declara^ 
mu$.  But  it  is  very  possible,  likewise,  that  a 
different  mode  of  treatment  would  have,  in 
i^me  measure,  removed  their  incapacily }  and 
diis  the  republican  government  wiQ  no  doubt 
bestow. 


SECTION  XXIV- 


MISSIONS. 


It  was  the  privilege  of  religion,  says  Hum*' 
boldt,  to  console  humanity  for  a  part  of  the 
evils  committed  in  its  name,  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  natives  before  kings,  to  resist  the  vio- 
lence of  the  commendatories,  and  to  assemble 
wandering  tribes  into  small  communities,  which 
are  called  Missions,  and  the  existence  of  which 
favours  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Thus 
were  insensibly  founded,  though  by  a  uniform 
and  premeditated  progress,  those  vast  monastic 
establishments,  that  singular  system,  which  con- 
tinually tends  to  insulate  itself,  and  places  coun- 
tries four  or  five  times  more  extensive  than 
France  under  the  controul  of  religious  orders. 

A  certain  number  of  habitations  collected 
round  a  church,  with  a  missionary  monk  per- 
forming the  ministerial  duties,  is  called  in  the 
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Spauisli  colonies  Misioii,  or  Pueblo  de  Mision. 
Indian  villages,  governed  by  a  priest,  are  called 
Pueblos  de  Doctrina. 

The  Missions  are  not  always  formed  of  the 
same  tribe,  but  often  consist  of  famUies  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  speaking  different  languages: 
they  all  cultivate  the  land ;  their  huts  are  all 
erected  in  the  same  style  ;  and  they  have  all  a 
common  field  for  the  uses  of  the  coramuoity, 
and  are  governed  by  fixed  laws.  The  magis- 
trates are  chosen  from  among  themselves ;  and 
each  village  is  superintended,  in  its  religious 
and  civil  affairs,  by  a  monk. 

These  missionaries  think  they  have  fulfilled 
their  ministry  in  mechanically  retaining  the  In- 
dian in  the  appearance  of  civil  life,  and  in  ob> 
taining  from  him  the  exterior  and  insignificant 
forms  of  Christianity.  The  missionary  neglects 
to  inspire  the  Indian  with  the  love  of  labour,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  instills  into  him  the  love 
of  God.  Provided  he  mumbles  over  !iis  prayers 
at  certain  hours,  he  is  dispensed  from  every 
other  work.  Drunkenness,  lasciviousness,  sleep, 
fill  up  all  his  leisure ;  that  is  to  say,  his  whole 
time. 

If  he  cultivate  a  few  provisions  around  his 
cot,  he  passes  for  very  industrious.  These  are, 
the  banana,  sweet  potatoe,  manihot,  maize, 
yam,  &c.  and  some  other  objects  in  which  they 
carry  on  a  little  trade,  such  as  cotton,  indigo, 
anolto,  hammocks,  and  baskets.     There 
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instance  known  of  an  Indian  who  has  had  the 
industry  to  become  a  r^^ular  trader.  Th^  sell 
those  objects  to  the  publicans  who  settle  in  the 
Missions,  and  who  are  at  the  same  time  deal- 
ers in  hardware,  linens,  groceries,  &c.  All 
that  the  Indians  earn  is  swallowed  up  by  Uiose 
traders,  as  the  natives  are  strangers  to  eco.- 
nomy. 

Hence  institutions,  thus  useful  in  laying  the 
first  basis  of  society,  have  become  in  their  re* 
suit  hostile  to  its  progress.  The  efiects  of  this 
insulated  system  have  been  such,  that  the  In* 
dians  have  remained  in  a  state  little  different 
from  that  in  which  they  existed  when  their 
scattered  dwellings  were  not  yet  collected 
round  the  habitation  of  a  missionary.  Their 
number  has  considerably  augmented,  but  the 
sphere  of  their  ideas  is  not  enlarged.  They 
have  progressively  lost  that  vigour  of  character, 
and  that  natural  vivacity,  which  in  every  state 
of  society  are  the  noble  fruits  of  independence. 
By  subjecting  to  invariable  rules  even  the 
slightest  actions  of  their  domestic  life,  they 
have  been  rendered  stupid,  by  the  effort  to 
render  them  obedient.  Their  subsistence  is  in 
general  more  certain,  and  their  habits  more 
pacific ;  but  subject  to  restraint,  and  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  government  of  the  Missions, 
they  discover  by  their  gloomy  and  reserved 
looks,  that  they  have  not  sacrificed  their  liber* 
ty  to  their  repose  without  regret.     The  monas^ 
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tic  system  confined  to  the  cloister,  while  it  de- 
prives the  state  of  useful  citizens,  may  however 
sometimes  contribute  to  calm  the  passions,  to 
sooth  incurable  sorrows,  and  fit  the  mind  for 
meditation  ;  but  transported  into  the  forests  of 
the  New  World,  applied  to  the  numerous  rela- 
tions of  civil  society,  it  has  consequences  ao 
much  the  more  fatal,  as  its  duration  is  prolong- 
ed :  it  enchains  from  generation  to  generation 
the  intellectual  faculties,  interrupts  the  inter- 
course of  nations,  and  is  hostile  to  whatever 
elevates  the  mind,  or  enlarges  its  conceptions. 
From  these  united  causes,  the  natives  who  in- 
habit the  Missions  are  kept  in  a  state  remote 
from  all  improvement;  and  which  we  should 
call  stationary,  if  societies  did  not  follow  the 
course  of  the  human  mind,  and  must  therefore 
be  said  to  retrograde  whenever  they  cease  to 
go  forward.  The  more  important  of  tliese 
Missions  we  shall  now  describe. 

1,  The  Mission  of  San  Fernando  was  found- 
ed toward  the  end  of  the  lyth  century,  near 
the  junction  of  the  small  rivers  Manzanares 
and  Lucaspercz,  in  New  Andalusia.  A  fire, 
which  consumed  the  church,  and  the  huts  of 
the  Indians,  induced  the  Capuchins  to  place 
the  village  in  its  present  situation. 

The  village  of  San  Pernando  is  situate  in  a 
narrow  plain,  surrounded  by  very  steep  calca- 
reous rocks.  The  houses,  or  rather  the  huts, 
of  the  Chayma  Indians,  separated  from  each 
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other,  are  not  surrounded  by  gardens.  The 
streets,  which  are  wide  and  very  straight,  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  walls,  which 
are  very  thin  and  slight,  are  made  of  day, 
strengthened  by  lianas.  .  Hie  uniformity  of 
this,  conatnictton,  the  grave  and  taciturn  air  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  extreme,  neatness  that 
reigns. throughout  ihmt  habitations^  reminded 
Humboldt  of  the  establishments  of  the  Mora- 
vian Brethren. 

Every  Indian  family  cultivates  at  some  dis- 
jtance  from  the  village,  beside  its  own  garden, 
the  conuco*  of  the  community.    In  this  the 
adults  of  each  sex  work  one  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing and  one  in  the  evening.    In  the  Missions 
nearest  the  coast,  the  garden  of  the  communify 
is  generally  a  sugar  or  indigo  plantation,  under 
the  direction  of  the  missionary ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  which,  were  the  law  strictly  observed, 
can  be  employed  only  for  the  support  of  the 
church,  and  the  purchase  of  the  sacerdotal  or- 
naments.    The  great  square  of  San  Fernando, 
in  the  centre   of  the  village,    contains  the 
church,  the  dwelling  of  the  missionary,  and 
that  humble  edifice  which  was  pompously  call- 
ed the  King's  House~^asa  del  Rey.     This  is 
a  real  caravanserai,  destined  to  lodge  travellers, 
and  infinitely  valuable  in  a  country  where  the 
name  of  an  inn  is  still  unknown.    The  casas 

*  Conuco  de  la  comunidad. 
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are  to  be  found  in  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  i 
may  be  deemed  an  imitation  of  the  tamboes  c^  I 
Peru,  established  according  to  the  taws  of| 
Manco  Capac.  ^  T 

The  missionary  of  San  Fernando,  say* 
Humboldt,  was  a  Capuchin,  a  native  of  Arra-  i 
igon,  far  advanced  in  years,  but  strong  and  heal- J 
thy.  His  extreme  corpulency,  his  hilarity,  the! 
interest  he  took  in  battles  and  sieges,  ill  j 
corded  with  the  ideas  we  form  in  our  northeraj 
countries  of  the  melancholy  reveries,  and  tha  I 
■contemplative  life  of  missionaries.  Though  ex- 
tremely busy  about  a  cow  which  was  to  be  kill- 
ed next  day.  the  old  monk  received  us  with 
kindness,  and  permitted  us  to  hang  up  our  ham- 
mocks in  a  gallery  of  his  house.  Seated,  with- 
'out  doing  any  thing,  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  in  an  arm-chair  of  red  wood,  he  bitterly 
complained  of  what  he  called  the  indolence  and 
'^norance  of  liis  countrymen.  He  asked  a  thou- 
sand questions  on  the  real  object  of  our  journey, 
which  appeared  to  him  hazardous,  and  at  all 
events  useless.  Here,  as  at  the  Orinoco,  we 
were  fatigued  by  that  restless  curiosity,  which 
'the  Europeans  preserve  in  the  forests  of  Ame- 
rica, respecting  the  wars  and  political  convul- 
uons  of  the  Old  World. — Our  missionary,  how- 
ever, seemed  well  satisfied  with  his  situation. 
"He  treated  the  Indians  with  mildness;  he  be- 
held Iiis  Mission  prosper  j  and  he  praised  with 
enthusiasm  the  waters,  the  bananas,  and  the 
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dairy  produce  of  the  canton.  The  sight  of  our 
instruments,  our  books,  and  our  dried  plants, 
drew  from  him  a  sarcastic  smile ;  and  he  ac- 
knowledged with  the  nawetS  peculiar  to  those 
climates,  that  of  all  the  enjojrments  of  life,  with- 
out excepting  sleep,  none  was  comparable  to 
the  pleasure  of  eating  good  beef,  (came  de 
vaca) ;  so  true  it  is,  that  sensuality  obtains  an 
ascendency,  where  there  is  no  occupation  for 
the  mind.  Our  host  often  engaged  us  to  pay  a 
visit  with  him  to  his  cow,  which  he  had  just 
purchased ;  and  on  the  morrow,  at  sunrise  be 
would  not  dispense  with  our  seeii^  it  killed 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  diat  is,  by 
ham-stringing  the  animal,  and  then  plunging  a 
large  knife  into  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck.  This 
disgusting  operation  served  to  shew  us  the 
great  address  of  the  Chayma  Indians,  eight  oi 
whom,  in  less  than  twenty  minutes,  cut  up  the 
animal  into  small  pieces.  The  price  of  the  cow 
was  only  seven  piastres ;  but  this  price  seemed 
to  be  thought  very  considerable.  The  same 
day  the  missionary  had  paid  eighteen  piastres 
to  a  soldier  of  Cumana,  for  having  succeeded, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts,  in  bleeding  him 
in  the  foot.  This  fact,  though  seemingly  very 
unimportant,  is  a  striking  proof  how  greatly, 
in  uncultivated  countries,  the  price  of  things 
differs  from  that  of  labour. — The  number  of  fa- 
milies here  is  increased  to  one  hundred,  and  the 
missionary  observed  to  us,  that  the  custom  of 


marrying  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
contributes  greatly  to  this  rapid  increase  of  po- 
pulation. He  denied  that  old  age  was  so  prema- 
ture among  the  Cbaymas  as  is  commonly  believ- 
ed in  Europe.  The  government  of  these  Indian 
parishes  is  very  complicated  :  they  have  their 
governor,  their  niajor-alguazils,  and  their  miUtia 
commanders,  who  are  all  copper-coloured  na- 
tives. The  company  of  archers  have  their 
colours,  and  perfiirm  their  exercise  with  the 
bow  and  arrow,  in  shooting  at  a  mark  :  this  is 
the  national  guard  (mUitia)  of  the  coimtry. 
This  military  establishment,  under  a  purely 
monastic  system,  seemed  to  us  very  singular." 
S.  In  a  fine  valley  five  or  six  leagues  in 
length,  pretty  constantly  following  the  direction 
of  east  and  west,  in  the  same  province,  the 
Missions  of  San  Antonio  and  Guanaguana  ara 
situate. 

The  first  is  famous  on  account  of  a  small 
church  with  two  towers,  built  of  brick,  in  a 
pretty  good  style,  and  ornamented  with  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  the  wonder  of  the  coimtry. 
The  prefect  of  the  Capuchins  completed  the 
building  of  this  church  in  less  than  two  sum- 
niers,  though  he  employed  only  the  Indians  of 
his  village.  The  mouldings  of  tlic  capital,  the 
cornices,  and  a  frieze  decorated  with  suns  and 
arabesques,  are  executed  in  clay  mixed  witli 
pounded  brick.  If  we  be  surprised  to  liud 
I  churches  in  the  purest  Grecian  style  on  the 
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confines  of  Lapland,  we  are  ^till  more  struck 
with  these  first  essays  of  art  under  a  zone, 
where  eirery  thing  indicates  the  savage  state  of 
man,  and  where  the  basis  of  civilization  has 
not  been  laid  by  the  Europeans  inore  than  forty 
years.    The  governor  of  the  province  disap, 
proved  the  luxury  of  these  constnictions  in  the 
Missions,  and,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  fidars, 
the  finishing  of  the  temple  has  been  suspended* 
The  Indians  of  San  Antonio  are  far  from  shar^ 
ing  these  r^rets:  they  secretly  approve  the 
decision  of  the  governor,  which  suits  their  na» 
tural  indolence }  they  care  no  more  for  orna- 
ments of  architecture,  than  the  natives  fbrmeriy 
did  in  the  Missions  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay. 
3.  The  soil  of  the  Mission  of  Guanaguana  is 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  village  of  San  Anto- 
nio»    The  village  has  existed  only  thirty  years 
on  the  spot  it  now  occupies.     Before  that  time 
it  was  placed  more  to  the  south,  and  backed  by 
a  hill.     It  is  astonishing  with  what  fiicility  the 
Indians  are  made  to  remove  their  dwellings. 
There  are  villages  in  South  America,  which  in 
less  than  half  a  century  have  thrice  changed 
their  situation.     The  native  finds  himself  at* 
tached  by  ties  so  feeble,  to  the  soil  he  in^ 
habits,  that  he  receives  with  indiflference  the 
order  of  taking  down  his  house  to  rebuild  it 
elsewhere*     A  village   changes   its   situation 
like  a  camp.     Wherever  clay,  reeds,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  palm  or  heUconia  are  found,  a 
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house  19  biiilt  in  a  few  days.  These  compuli 
sory  changes  have  otlen  no  other  motive  than 
the  caprice  of  a  missionary,  who,  recently  ar- 
rived from  Spain,  fiiocies  that  the  situation  of 
the  Mission  is  feverish,  or  that  it  is  not  suffi." 
ciently  exposed  to  the  winds.  Whole  villages 
have  been  transported  several  leagues,  merely 
because  the  monk  did  not  find  the  prospect 
from  his  house  sufficiently  beautiful  or  exten- 
r  give. 

m*-  Guanaguana  has  yet  no  church.  An  old 
PMonk,  who  had  inhabited  during  thirty  yearv 
the  forests  of  America,  observed  to  Humboldt, 
that  the  money  of  the  community,  or  the  pro- 
duce of  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  ought  to  be 
employed  first  in  the  construction  of  the  mis- 
sionary's house,  next  in  that  of  the  church,  and 
lastly  in  the  clothing  of  the  Indians.  He  gravei 
ly  assured  him,  that  this  order  could  not  be 
changed  on  any  pretenci^j  and  the  Indians, 
vho  prefer  a  state  of  absolute  nakedness  to  the 
ghtest  clothing,  are  in  no  hurry  that  their 

should  come, 
k  The  Indians  of  Guanaguana  cultivate  cotton 
r  their  own  benefit,  as  well  as  for  that  of  thff 
church  and  missionary.  The  produce  is  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  community  ;  and  it 
is  with  the  money  of  the  community  that  the 
wants  of  the  priest  and  the  altar  are  suppiied- 
The  natives  have  machines,  of  a  very  simple 
lonstruction,  to  separate  the  cotton  from  the 
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tremely  smaU  diameter,  between  which  the 
cotton  passes,  and  which  are  made  to  turn  by  a 
treadle.  These  machines,  however  imperfect^ 
are  very  useful,  and  begin  to  be  imitated  in 
o&er  Missions. 

The  soil  of  Guanaguana  is  not  less  fertile 
than  that  of  Aricagua,  a  small  neighbouring 
village,  which  has  also  preserved  its  ancient 
Indian  name.    An  almuda  of  land,  1850  square 
toises,  produces  in  good  years  from  25  to  30 
fanegas  of  maizci  each  fanega  weighing  lOQ 
pounds.    But  here,  as  every-where  else  where 
the  beneficence  of  nature  retards  the  dispL^ 
of  industry,  a  very  small  number  of  acres  are 
cleared,  and  the  culture  of  aUmentary  plants^ 
is  neglected.     Scarcity  of  subsistence  is  fel^ 
whenever  the  harvest  of  maize  is  lost  by  a  pro- 
tracted drought.     The  Indians  of  Guanaguana 
related  to  Humboldt,  as  a  fact  not  unconunon, 
that  the  preceding  year,  they,  their  wives,  and 
their  children,  had  been  for  three  months  al 
monte ;  that  is,  wandering  in  the  neighbour- 
ing forests,  to  live  on  succulent  plants,  palm 
cabbages,  fern  roots,  and  fruits  of  wild  trees. 
They  did  not  speak  of  the  nomade  life  as  of  a 
state  of  privation.     The  missionary  alone  felt 
the  inconvenience ;   because  the  village  hacl 
been  deserted,  and  the  members  of  this  little 
community,  on  their  return  from  the  forests, 
were  less  docile  than  before. 
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4.  The  convent  of  Caripe  is  backed  by  an 
♦normous  wall  of  perpendicular  rocks,  covered 
witli  thick  vegetation.     The  stone,  of"  resplett 

,  4ent  whiteness,  appears  only  here  anil  ther*4 

'  between  the  foliage.     It  is  difficult  to  imagiiu 
I  more  picturesque  spot.      The  places  of  thtt'-4 

I  beeches  and  maple  trees  of  Europe  are  here  ocJl 
cupied  by  the  prouder  forms  of  the  ceiba,  anAM 
tiie  palm  trees,  praga  and  irasse.  Numberleatfl 
^hngs  gush  out  from  the  sides  of  the  roclttfJ 
which   encircle  the  basin  of  Caripe,    and    (ttM 

I  vhich  the  abrupt  slopes  present,  toward  thtftf 
south,  profiles  of  a  thousand  feet  in  heiglit>-l 

1  These  springs  arise  for  the  most  part  from  vl 
few  narrow    crevices.      The    humidity  whicb^'f 
they  spread  around,  favours  the  growth  of  tWq 
great  trees  ;  and  the  natives,  who  love  solitaiyn 
places,  form  their  conucos  along  the  sides  of 
these  crevices.     Plantains  and  papaw  trees  sur- 
round tufts  of  arborescent  fern.     The  mixture 
of  wild  and  cultivated  plants  gives  the  place  a 
peculiar  charm.    Springs  are  distinguished  from 
afar,  on  the  naked  flanks  of  the  mountains,  by 
the  tufted  masses  of  vegetation,  which  at  first  ] 
sight  aeem  suspended  from  the  rocks,  and  ill,  I 
descending  down  the  valley  follow  the  sinuoBi*  I 
ties  of  the  torrents. 

The  convent  is  founded  on  a  spot  wliich  was-  j 
anciently  called  Areocuar.     Its  Iieight  abov&l 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  nearly  llic  same  as  that 
of  the  town  of  Caracas,  or  of  llie  inhabited  part 
VOL.  I.  u  u 
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of  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Thus  the 
mean  temperatures  of  these  three  points,  all 
situate  between  the  tropics,  are  nearly  the 
same.  The  necessity  of  being  covered  during 
the  night  is  felt  at  Caripe,  especially  at  sunrise. 
Humboldt  saw  the  centigrade  thermometer,  at 
midnight,  between  16*  and  ly^^"*,*  in  the 
morning  between  19^  and  20*^.  Aboat  one 
o'clock  it  had  risen  only  to  21^  or  22-5^t  Thw 
temperature  is  sufficient  for  the  development 
of  the  productions  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  though, 
compared  with  the  excessive  heat  of  the  pkdni 
of  Cumana,  we  might  call  it  the  temperatore 
of  spring.  Water,  exposed  to  currents  of  lur 
in  vessels  of  porous  clay,  cools  at  Caripe,  durii^ 
the  night,  as  low  as  IS^.t  We  need  scarcely 
observe,  that  this  water  appears  almost  ice  to 
travellers  who  arrive  at  the  convent  in  one 
day,  either  from  the  coast  or  from  the  burning 
savannahs  of  Terezen,  and  who,  consequently, 
are  accustomed  to  drink  the  water  of  rivers, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  commonly  from 
35^  to  26"*  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  § 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  valley  of  Ca» 
ripe,  inferred  from  that  of  the  month  of  Sep* 
tember,  appears  to  be  18"5^.  Under  this  zone, 
according  to  observations  made  at  Cumana,  the 

*  Between  12-8°  and  U'*  Reaum. 
t  Only  to  16-8'>  or  18°  Reaura. 
t  10*4«<)  Reaum. 
j  From  20°  to  20.8°  Reaum. 
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1  temperature  of  September  differs  liardly  half  a 
degree  from  that  of  the  whole  year.  The 
mean  temperature  of  Ciiripe  is  equal  to  that  of 
June  at  Paris,  where,  nevertheless,  the  extreme 
heats  are  ten  degrees  above  those  of  the  hottest 
days  in  Caripe.  The  elevation  of  tiie  convent 
being  only  tour  hundred  toisea,  the  rapidity  of 
the  decrement  of  heat  from  the  coasts  may  ap- 
pear surprising.  Tlie  thickness  of  the  forests 
prevents  any  reverberation  from  the  soil,  which 
is  soft  and  humid,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
matting  of  plants  and  mosses.  During  weather 
constantly  foggy,  the  sun  remains  whole  days 
without  action  ;  and  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  night,  fresh  breezes  descend  from  the  Sierra 
del  Guacliaro  into  the  valley. 

Experience  has  proved,  that  tlie  temperate 
climate  and  rarefied  air  of  this  spot  are  singu- 
lariy  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cofiee 
tree,  which  is  well  known  to  Hourish  on  heights. 
The  prefect  of  the  Capuchins,  an  active  and 
enlightened  man,  has  introduced  into  the  pro- 
vince this  new  branch  of  agricidtural  industry. 
Indigo  was  formerly  planted  at  Caripe,  but 
the  small  quantity  of  fccula  yielded  by  this 
plant,  which  requires  strong  heats,  caused  the 
culture  to  be  abandoned.  Humboldt  found  in 
the  conuco  of  the  community,  many  culinary 
plants,  maize,  the  sugar-cane,  and  five  thousand 
coffee  trees,  which  promised  a  tine  harvest. 
The  friars  were  in  hopes  of  tripling  the  num- 
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ber  in  a  few  years.  We  cannot  help  remark- 
ing this  uniform  tendency  which  manifests  it- 
self at  the  beginning  of  civilization,  in  the 
policy  of  the  monastic  hierarchy.  Wherever 
convents  have  not  yet  acquired  wealth  in  the 
New  Continent,  as  formerly  in  Gaul,  in  Syria, 
and  in  the  north  of  Europe,  they  exercise  a 
happy  influence  on  the  clearing  of  the  soil,  and 
the  introduction  of  exotic  vegetables.  At  Ca- 
ripe,  the  conuco  of  the  community  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  extensive  and  beautiful  gar- 
den. The  natives  are  obHged  to  work  in  it 
every  morning  from  six  to  ten ;  and  the  alcaldes 
and  alguazils  of  Indian  race  overlook  their 
labours.  These  men  are  the  great  officers  of 
state,  who  alone  have  the  right  of  caring  a 
cane ;  and  the  choice  of  whom  depends  on  the 
superior  of  the  convent.  They  attach  much 
importance  to  this  right.  Their  pedantic  and 
silent  gravity,  their  cold  and  mysterious  air, 
their  love  of  appearing  in  form  at  church,  and 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  force  a  smile 
from  Europeans. 

The  Missions  of  the  Arragonese  Capuchins 
appeared  to  Humboldt  to  be  governed  by  a 
system  of  order  and  discipline,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  not  common  in  the  New  World. 
Abuses  that  belong  to  the  general  spirit  of 
monastic  establishments,  cannot  be  imputed  to 
any  congregation  in  particular.  The  guardian 
of  the  convent  sells  the  produce  of  the  conuco; 
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anti  as  all  the  Indians  are  employed  in  its 
cultivation,  all  have  an  equal  share  in  the  gain. 
Alaize,  clothes,  tools,  and  sometimes  money, 
are  distributed  among  the  people.  These 
monastic  institutions  resemble  the  establish- 
ments of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  They  are 
advantageous  to  the  progress  of  a  rising  society; 
and  in  the  catholic  communities  known  under 
the  name  of  Missions,  the  independence  of  fa- 
milies, and  the  individual  existence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  society,  are  more  respected 
than  in  the  protestant  communities  that  follow 
tiie  rules  of  Zinzendorf. 

5.  Passing  to  the  Missions  of  the  Orinoco — 
Where  the  ttio  Arichuna,  an  arm  of  the  Apure, 
branches  off  to  the  Cabulare,  and  on  its  right 
bank,  is  a  little  Indian  Mission  inhabited  by 
the  tribe  of  Guamoes.  There  were,  when  Hum- 
boldt was  there,  only  sixteen  or  eighteen  huts 
Constructed  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree; 
yet,  in  the  statistical  tables  presented  annually 
by  the  missionaries  to  the  court,  this  assemblage 
of  huts  is  marked  with  the  name  of  the  village 
de  Santa  Barbara  de  Arichuna. 

G.  The  Mission  of  Carichana,  on  the  Oruio- 
co,  has  been  placed  at  three  quarters  of  a  league 
I ,  distance  from  the  river. 

The  Indians  are  of  the  nation  of  Salivas. 
They  have  a  disagreeable  and  nasal  pronuncia- 
tion. 
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There  remains  of  this  village  only  a  few  huts, 
built  with  clay»  and  placed  synuaetrically  around 
an  immense  cross. 

7-  The  little  village  of  San  Juan  Nepomuceno 
de  los  AtureSf  was  founded  by  the  Jesuit  Fran- 
cisco Gonzale^s  in  1748.  In  going  up  the 
river»  this  is  the  last  of  the  Christian  estid>lish« 
ments  that  owe  their  origin  to  the  order  of  St 
Ignatius.  The  more  southern  establishments» 
those  of  Atabapo,  Cassiquiare,  and  of  Rio  Ne- 
gro, were  formed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Obser- 
vance of  St  Francis* 

The  Orinoco  appears  to  have  flowed  hereto* 
fore  where  the  village  of  Atures  now  stands ; 
and  the  flat  savannah  that  surrounds  the  village, 
no  doubt,  made  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Humboldt  saw,  to  the  east  of  the  Mission,  a 
succession  of  rocks  that  seemed  to  have  formed 
the  ancient  shore  of  the  Orinoco.  In  the  lapse 
of  ages,  the  river  has  been  impelled  toward  the 
west,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of 
earth,  which  occurs  more  frequently  on  the 
side  of  the  eastern  mountains  that  are  furrow- 
ed by  torrents.  The  cataract  bears  the  name 
of  Mapara ;  while  the  name  of  the  village  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  nation  of  Atures, 
which  is  now  believed  to  be  extinct 

Old  maps  place  the  Mission  in  latitude  V 
S(y.  Abbe  Gili  gives  it  3^  50'.  Humboldt 
found  by  meridian  altitudes  of  Canopus,  and  a 
of  the  southern  cross,  5""  38'  4/'  for  the  latitude; 
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and  by  the  time-keeper,  4"  41'  17"  of  longitude 
west  of  the  meridian  of  Paris.  The  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle  was,  on  the  l6th  of  April, 
32"25°,  (centesimal  division). 

AVe  found  this  small  Mission,  says  that  tra- 
veller,  in  the  most  deplorable  state.  It  con- 
tained, even  at  the  time  of  ihe  expedition  of 
Solano,  commonly  called  the  expedition  of  the 
boundaries,  three  hundred  and  twenty  Indians. 
This  number  had  diminished,  at  our  passage  by 
theCataracts,  to  forty-seven  j  and  the  missionary 
assured  us,  that  this  diminution  became  from 
year  to  year  more  sensible.  He  shewed  us, 
that  in  the  space  of  thirty-two  montlis,  only  one 
marriage  had  been  entered  in  the  registers  of 
the  parish.  Two  others  had  been  contracted 
by  uncatechized  natives,  and  celebrated  before 
the  Indian  governor,  to  certify,  as  we  say  in 
Europe,  the  civil  condition.  At  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  Mission,  the  Atures,  Maypurcs, 
Meyepures,  Abanis,  and  Quirupas,  had  been 
assembled  together.  Instead  of  these  tribea, 
we  found  only  Guahiboes,  and  a  few  families 
of  the  nation  of  Macoes. 

The  Atures  •    have  almost   entirely    disap. 
Lpeared ;  they  are  no  longer  known,  except  by 

•  "  Already  in  my  time,"  says  Gili  the  miwionary,  "  there 

did  not  exist  above  a  score  of  Atures  in  the  Raudal  of  t1iis 

name.    Wc  thought  this  nation  almost  extinct,  there  being 

no  longer  any  of  these  Indians  in  the  forest.     Sinee  thi* 

I  period,  the  miliUiry  of  the  expedition  of  the  boundarie* 


^^A'tdmfbs  in  tlv^  c^ernof  Ataniipe^  which  re* 
^-'HiftU  to  mind  the  sepulchres  of  tlie  Guanches  at 
^i^'^enmffe.    We  learnt  on  the  spot,  diat  the 
'^' Atufes,  as  well  as  the  Qaaquas,  and  the  Macoes 
^oor'Plnroas,  belonged  to  the  great  stock  of  the 
*)  "^Sidiva'nationi^ ;  while  (lie  Ma3rpures,  the  Abanis^ 
i^the  Parenis,  and  the  Guaypimnaves,  are  of  the 
i'Mttie  race  as  the  Cabres  or  Caveres,  celebrated 
'  -  ibr  their  long  wars  with  the  Caribbees.   In  this 
'"labyrinth  of  petty  nations,  divided  from  one 
-''  another,  as  the  nations  of  Latium,  Asia  Minor, 
'"find  Sogdiana  formerly  were,  we  can  trace  no 
'  general  relations,  but  by  following  the  analogy 
'of  tongues.    These  are  the  only  monuments 
"^that  have  reached  us  from  the  early  age  of  the 
'♦World — the  only  monuments  which,  without 
'  being  fixed  to  the  soil,  at  once  moveable  and 
^ '  lasting,  have  as  it  were  traversed  time  and  space. 
"■They  bwe  their  duration,  and  the  extent  they 
'  occupy,  much  less  to  conquering  and  polished 
nations,    than    to  those  wandering   and  half 
'  savage  tribes,  who,  fleeing  before  a  powerful 
enemy,  carried  along  with  them,  in  their  ex- 
treme wretchedness,  only  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  idiom  of  their  fathers. 

The  Mission  of  Atures,  like  most  of  the 
Missions  of  the  Orinoco  situate  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Apure  and  the  Atabapo,  is  corn- 
assert,  that  tliey  discovered  a  tribe  of  Atures  on  the  east 
^  tlie  Esmeraldai  between  the  rivers  Pa^anap  ^nd  Ocamu/* 


posed  of  both  Indians  of  the  forest  and  the 
Indians  heretofore  nomade,  (Iiidios  montefos 
and  Indios  llaneros  or  andantes).  Humboldt 
visited  with  the  missionary  the  huts  of  Macoes, 
whom  the  Spaniards  call  Hiraoas,  and  those  of 
the  Guahihoes.  The  first  indicated  more  love 
of  order,  cleanliness,  and  ease.  The  indepen- 
dent Macoes  have  their  rochelas,  or  tixed  dwell- 
ings, two  or  three  days'  journey  east  of  Atures, 
toward  the  sources  of  the  littJe  river  C'ataniapo. 
They  are  very  numerous ;  cultivate,  as  most 
of  the  natives  of  the  woods,  not  maize  but 
cassava ;  and  live  in  great  harmony  with  the 
Christian  Indians  of  tlie  Mission.  The  harmony 
was  established,  and  wisely  cultivated,  by  tiic 
Franciscan  monk,  Bernardo  Zea.  This  alcalde 
of  the  reduced  Macoes  quitted  the  village  of 
Atures  for  a  (eve  months  every  year,  to  live  in 
the  plantations  which  he  possessed  in  the  midst 
of  the  forests,  near  the  hamlet  of  the  indepen- 
dent Macoes.  In  consequence  of  this  peace- 
ful intercourse,  many  of  the  Indios  monteros 
came  and  established  themselves  some  time  ago 
in  the  Mission.  They  asked  eagerly  for  knives, 
fishing-hooks,  and  tliose  coloured  glass  beads, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  positive  prohibition 
of  the  priests,  were  employed  not  as  necklaces 
but  as  ornaments  of  the  Guayuco.  Having 
obtained  what  they  sought,  they  returned  to 
the  woods,  weary  of  the  regulations  of  the  Mis- 
fiion.     Kpidemic  fevers,  which  prevailed  with 
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violence  at  the  entrance  of  the  rainy  season, 
contributed  greatly  to  this  unexpected  flight 
In  1799  the  mortality  was  very  considerable 
at  Carichana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meta,  and  at 
the  Raudal  of  Atures.  The  Indian  of  the 
forest  conceives  a  horror  for  the  life  of  the 
civilized  man,  when  any  accident  befalls  his 
family  settled  in  the  Mission.  Natives  who 
were  neophytes,  have  been  known  to  desert  for 
ever  the  Christian  establishments  on  account  of 
a  great  drought ;  as  if  this  calamity  would  not 
have  reached  them  equally  in  their  plantations^ 
had  they  remained  in  their  primitive  indepen^ 
dence. 

8.  In  reflecting  on  the  names  of  the  Missions 
founded  by  Spanish  monks,  we  may  be  led  into 
error,  with  i*espect  to  the  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation employed  at  the  period  of  their  founda* 
tion.  The  Jesuits  led  the  Maypure  Indians  to 
Encaramada  and  Atures,  when  they  construct- 
ed these  two  villages ;  but  the  Mission  of  May- 
pures  itself  was  not  founded  by  an  assemblage 
of  the  Indians  of  the  same  name.  This  Mis- 
sion consisted  originally  of  Guipunabis,  who 
came  from  the  banks  of  the  Inirida,  and  appear, 
from  the  analogy  of  their  languages,  to  belong 
to  the  same  branch  of  the  nations  of  the  Upper 
Orinoco,  as  the  Maypures,  the  Cabres,  the 
Avani,  and  perhaps  the  Pareni. 

The  Missiop  near  the  Raudal  of  Maypures 
was  very  considerable  in  the  time  of  the  Jesuits ; 
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it  reckoned  six  hundred  inhabitants,  among 
whom  were  several  families  of  whites.     Under 
the  government  of  the  Fathers  of  the  ObseWB 
vaoce,  the  population  was  reduced  to  less  thawJ 
fflxty.     It  must  be  observed,  that  in  this  part  o 
South  America  cultivation  has  been  diminish'^ 
ing  for  half  a  century,  while  beyond  the  foresta 
in  the  provinces  near  the  sea,  we  find  villages! 
that  contain  from  two  to  tlirce  thousand  In-q 
dians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Maj-pures  are  a  mild 
temperate  people,  and  distinguished  by  great 
cleanliness.  The  savages  of  the  Orinoco,  for 
the  most  part,  have  not  that  inordinate  fondness 
for  strong  liquors,  which  prevails  in  North 
America.  It  is  true,  that  the  Otomacs,  thqi 
Jaruroes,  the  Achaguas,  and  the  Caribs,  an 
often  intoxicated  by  the  immoderate  use  of 
chiza,  and  many  other  fermented  liquors,  which 
they  know  how  to  prepare  with  cassava,  maize, 
and  the  saccharine  fruits  of  the  palm  trees; 
but  travellers  have  as  usual  generalized  what 
belongs  only  to  the  manners  of  some  tribes. 
Humboldt  was  frequently  unable  to  prevail 
upon  the  Guahiboes,  or  the  Maco-Piaroas,  to 
take  a  drop  of  brandy,  while  they  were  labour- 
ing for  him,  and  seemed  exhausted  by  fatigue. 
It  will  require  a  longer  residence  of  Europeans 
in  those  countries,  to  spread  there  the  vices 
that  are  already  common  among  the  Indians 
on  the  coast.     In  the  huts  of  the  natives  ot" 
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Maypures,  he  found; an  appearance  of  onler 
and  neatness,  rarely  met  with  in  the  houses  .of 
the  missionaries. 

These  natives  cultivate  plantains  and  cas- 
sava, but  no  maize.  Seventy  or  eighty-  pouads 
weight  of  cassava,  in  thin  cakes,  which  istbe 
bread  of  the  country,  cost  six  reals  of  plate^  or 
nearly  four  francs. 

Humboldt  obtained  a  good  series  of  corres- 
ponding altitudes  of  the  sun,  according  to  which 
the  chronometer  gave -70^  37'  S3''  for  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  Mission  of  Maypures ;  the  latitude 
Was  found  by  a  star  observed  toward  the  noiih 
to  be  5^  13'  57";  and  by  a  star  observed  t^ 
ward  the  south,  5^  13'  7".  The  error  of  t^ 
most  recent  maps  is  half  a  degree  of  longitude,, 
and  half  a  degree  of  latitude.  ..,  \j, 

It  would  be  difficult,  he  says,  to  relate,  tjiik^ 
trouble  and  torments  which  these  noctunjuil 
observations  cost.  No  where  is  a  denser  clpu4 
of  moschettoes  to  be  found.  It  formed  as  it 
were  a  particular  stratum  some  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  thickened  as  he  brought  lights  to 
illumine  the  artificial  horizon.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Maypures  for  the  most  part  quit  the 
village,  to  sleep  in  the  islets  amid  the  cataracts, 
where  the  number  of  insects  is  less;  others 
make  a  fire  of  brush- wood  in  their  huts,  and 
suspend  their  hammocks  in  the  middle  of  the 
smoke.  The  centigrade  thermometer  kept  up 
in  the  night  to  27°  or  29%  and  in  the  day  to 
30°. 
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'*"'0.  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo  is  placed  near 

le  confluence  of  three  great  rivers — the  Ori- 
noco, the  Guaviare,    and  the  Atabapo.      Its  i 
rftiiation  is  similar  to  that  of  Saint  Lewis  or  bf  J 

'ew  Madrid,  at  the  junctions  of  the  MississipjK'l 

ith  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio. 

The  missionary  of  San    Fernando  has  thiiH 
title  of  President  of  the  Missions  of  the  Oi>- 1 
Itoco.     The  twenty-six  ecclesiastics  settled  on^ 
Ae  banks  of  the  Kio  Negro,  the  Cassiquiare^^ 
(he  Atabapo,  the  Caura,  and  the  Orinoco,  arftH 
ttiuicr  his  orders ;  and  he  depends  in  his  lurq<J 
dn  the  guardian  of  the  convent  of  Nucva  Bar*'' 
(Klona.     In  his  village  the  number  of  inhabi^^ 
^lits  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  twenty^-H 
six.     Yet   the  Missions  near   the   coast,    anlT'p 
which  are  equally  subject  to  the  Observantirt' 1 
monks,  for  instance,  Pilar,  Caigua,  Huere,  and 
(.^^papui,    contain    each   from   eight  hundred 
^  two  thousand  inhabitants :  they  are  larger 
ind  finer  villages  than  we  meet  with  in  the 
Aiost  cultivated  parts  of  Europe.    The  Mission 
df  San   Fernando,   however,   was  much  more' 
jiOpulous  immediately  after  its  first  foundation, 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Some  traces  of  cultivation  are  still  found  at 
San  Fernando.  Every  Indian  has  a  small  plan, 
tation  of  cacao  trees,  which  produce  abundant-, 
ly  the  fifth  year  ;  but  they  cease  to  bear  fru 
sooner  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua.  The  nut 
is  small,   and  of  an  excellent  quality.     One 
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almeida,  twelve  of  which  compose  a  fanega, 
may  be  bought  at  San  Feraando  for  six  reals^ 
or  nearly  four  francs ;  on  the  coast  it  costs  at 
Iriast  twenty  or  twenty-five  francs;  but  the 
whole  Mission  scarcely  produces  eighty  fane- 
gas  a-year;  and  as  it  is  the  monks  alone  of 
the  Missions  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio  Negro 
who  trade  in  cacao,  according  to  an  ancient 
abuse,  the  Indian  is  not  stimulated  to  extend 
this  cultivation,  which  affords  him  scarcely  any 
benefit.  There  are  some  savannahs  and  good 
pasturage  round  San  Fernando,  but  hardly  seven 
or  eight  cows  are  to  be  found,  the  remains  of 
a  considerable  herd,  which  was  brought  into 
these  countries  at  the  expedition  to  the  boun- 
daries. The  Indians  are  a  little  more  civilized 
here  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Missions, 

San  Fernando  de  Atabapo,  San  Carlos,  and 
San  Francisco  Solano,  are  the  most  consider- 
able settlements  among  the  Missions  of  the 
Upper  Orinoco.  Humboldt  found  at  San  Fer- 
nando, as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  villages 
of  San  Balthazar  and  Javita,  pretty  parsonage 
houses,  covered  by  lianas,  and  surrounded  by 
gardens.  The  tall  trunks  of  the  pirijao  palms 
formed  the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  these 
plantations. 

10.  The  situation  of  the  Mission  of  Uruana 
is  extremely  picturesque.  The  little  Indian 
village  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  lofly  granitic 
mountain.     Rocks  every-where  appear  in  the 
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.form  of  pillars  above  the  forest,  rising  higher 
than  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  The  Orinoco 
JUG  where  displays  a  more  majestic  aspect.  It  i 
;  more  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  toisei  ' 
Woad,  and  runs  without  any  winding,  like  a 
vast  canal,  straight  toward  the  east.  Two  long 
■and  narrow  islands  (Isla  de  Uruana  and  Isla 
Vieja  de  la  Manteca)  contribute  to  give  extent 
do  the  bed  of  the  river:  the  two  banks  are 
'parallel,  and  we  cannot  call  it  divided  into 
different  branches. 

The  Mission  is  inhabited  by  the  Otomacs, 
I  tribe  in  the  rudest  state. 
11,  &c.  The  whole  population  of  the  VM 
'province  of  Guiana,  in  its  present  state,  is, " 
Vthe  exception  of  a  few  Spanish  parislies,  scatter- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Orinoco,  and  sub- 
'iect  to  two  monastic  governments.  Estimating 
•"the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guiana,  who 
rdo  not  live  in  savage  independence,  at  tliirty- 
^ve  thousand,  we  find  nearly  twenty-four  thou- 
fiand  settled  in  the  Missions,  and  thus  with- 
•  drawn  as  it  were  from  the  direct  influence  of 
Hhn  secular  arm.  At  the  period  of  Humboldt's 
voyage,  the  territory  of  the  monks  of  the  Ob- 
servance of  St  Francis  contained  seven  thou- 
sand three  hundred  inhabitants,  and  that  of 
the  Capuchinos  Catalanes  seventeen  thousand  ; 
— an  astonishing  disproportion,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  smallness  of  the  latter  territory  com. 
I  pared  to  the  vast  banks  of  the  Upper  Orinoco, 


Megm^  -.'it  resultt  from  these: JBtateroents,  ^aHf 
nearlj  timvthmls  of  the  population  of  a  piw 
VHiee  of  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  square 
testes  are  found  concentrated  between  the 
Bio  Imataca,  and  the  town  of  Santo  Thom6' 
dd  Angostura,  on  a  space  of  groimd  only  fifty* 
five. leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth. 

Both  of  these  monastic  governments  are 
equally  inaccessible  .to  whites,  and  form  status 
in  statu.  The  first,  that  of  the  Observantins, 
we  have  described :  it  remains  for  us  to  des- 
cribe that  of  the  Catalonian  Capuchins. 

The  Missions  of  the  Catalonian  Capuchins, 
which  in  1804  contained  at  least  sixty  tliousand 
head  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  savannahs,  extend 
from  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Carony  and  the' 
Paragua,  as  far  as  the  batiks  of  the  Imataca,  the 
Cururau,  and  the  Cuyuni :  at  the  south-east 
they  border  on  English  Guiana,  or  the  colony 
of  Essequibo ;  and  toward  the  south,  in  going 
up  the  desert  banks  of  the  Paragua  and  the 
Paraguamasi,  and  crossing  the  Cordillera  of 
Pacaraimo,  they  touch  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments on  the  Rio  Branco.  The  whole  of  this 
country  is  open,  full  of  fine  savannahs,  and  no 
way  resembling  that  through  which  we  pass  on 
the  Upper  Orinoco.  The  forests  become  im- 
penetrable only  on  advancing  toward  the  south : 
on  the  north  are  meadows  intersected  with 
woody  hills.     The  most  picturesque  scenes  he 


JOear  the  falls  of  the  Carony,  and  ia  t 
of  mountains,  tn-o  bundreil  and  fifty  ti 
vhich  separates  the  tributary  streams  of  I 
Orinoco  from  those  of  the  Cuyuni.  There  a 
Mtuate  the  Villa  de  Upata,*  the  capital  of  t 
iJtIissions,  Santa  Maria,  and  Cupapui.  Small 
Jable-lands  atford  a  healthy  and  temperate  cU- 
tnate.  Cacao,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar^ 
igrow  in  abundance  wherever  a  virgin  soil,  co- 
^red  witli  a  ttiick  coat  of  grasses,  is  subject^^  ■ 
ilo  cultivation. 

The  first  Christian  settlements  in  those  cou^a-l 
.tries  arc  not  of  an  earlier  date  than  1721.     Tbfl»l 
dements  of  whicli  tlie  present  population  ib  F 
composed  are  the  three  Indian  races  of  tliftr  < 
ffiuayanoea,  the  Caribbecs,  and  the  Guaycaa*! 
'The  last  are  a  people  of  mountaineers,  and  ardi 
'fiu*  from  being  so  diminutive  iu  size  as  the) 
JGuaycas  found  at  Esmeralda.     It  is  difBcult  to  i 
•Av  them  to  the  soil,  and  the  tlirec  most  inoderiiF 
•MiBsions  in  which  tliey  have  been  collected^,, 
ithose  of  Cura,  Curucuy,  ami  Arechica,  are  a^;, 
ready  destroyed.     The  Guayaooes,  who  earl^t 
ID  the  sixteenth  century  gave  their  name  to  the 
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•  Founded  in  1762.     Population,  657  persons  in  1797  ; 

persons  in  ]  803.     The  most  populous  villages  of  these 

lions,  AUa  Grncia,  Cupapui,  Sanla  Rosa  do  Cura,  and 

Ouri.  hud  between  600  and  900  inhabitants  in  HOT  ;  bwt ' 

in  1818  epidemic  fevers  diminished  the  population  mor*'; 

ihftn  B  third.     In  some  Missions  these  diseiueG  have  swept 

[ntiQ'  nearly  half  of  the  inhabitanls. 
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mhok'  oCiduit  vast  pKovuic^  are  le»  intell^^t, 
JbMt  milder,  ^and  mom  easjr^  if  not  to  civilize,  at 
4etf$t  to  sufagugate,  than  the  Caribbeea«  Their 
language  ^[^pears  to  belong  to  the  goeat  branch 
.tffi  the  Caribbee  and  Tanac  tongues. 
•  ■•  r  Besides  the  Caribbees,  the  Guayanoes,  and 
the  Guaycas  there  are  also  in  the  Missions  of 
Carony,  Pariagotoes,  Gtuurouns,  and  Aruacas. 

-  The  most  considerable  Christian  settlements 
are  now  concentred  between  the  mountains  of 
Santa  Maria,  the  Mission  of  San  Miguel,  and 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Carony,  from  San  Bue- 
naventura, as  far  as  Guri,*  and  the  embarca- 
dero  of  San  Joaquin ;  a  space  of  ground  which 
has  not  more  than  four  hundred  and  sixty 
i^uare  leagues  of  surface.  The  savannahs  to 
the  east  and  the  south  are  almost  uninhabited : 
we  find  there  only  the  solitary  Missions  of 
Belenit  Tumuremo,  Tupuquen,  Puedpa,  and 
Santa  Clara.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the 
spots  preferred  for  cultivation  were  distant  from 
the  rivers,  where  the  land  is  higher,  and  the 
air  more  favourable  to  health. 

The  form  of  government  of  these  Missions 
is  this :  A  director-general  presides  over  the 
whole— thirty-two  in  number.  Under  him  are 
governors  of  districts  (tenientes  corregidores), 
who  each  govern  from  five  to  seven  Missions. 

*  Euri,  in  the  map  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  No.  17.  The  village  of  Rosario  de  Guacipati 
18  called  in  that  map  Wasipati. 


Timv  duty  is  to  go  round  the  district  once  a- 
month,  to  iriEpect  the  state  of  each  of  the  pub- 
<lic  patl]s,    and  to   redresa   grievances.     Each 

•  Mission  has  a  commandant  or  commissioner, 
vhose  immediate  duty  is  to  keep  the  pubhc 

lllbuildings  in  repair,  and  to  attend  to  the  cuiti- 

rivation  of  the  ground  set  apart  for  the  state,  to 

the  general  conduct  of  the  Indians,  to  inspect 

•and  renew  the  passports  of  travellers,  &c.    ITie 

P'test  of  the  officers  are  composed  of  Indians 

•  appointed  by  the  commandant,  consisting  of  a 
[  captain,  Heutenant,  and  a  fiscal.  The  captain 
'  receives  orders  from   the  commandant  as  to 

■»'*hat  is  to  be  done,  calls  the  Indians  together, 
and  fixes  on  those  who  are  to  do  it.  The  lieu- 
tenant  of  course  acts  under  him.  The  fiscal  is 
the  provoat-raarshal :  iie  always  carries  the  in- 
'  eignia  of  his  order  with  huti,  to  the  great  dread 
'  of  the  boyB,  who  experience  no  pleasure  from 
the  Bight  of  a  cat'o' -nine-tails,  which  is  occa< 
"iRDnaUy  bestowed  upon  them  with  much  libe- 

The  Indians,  when  disengaged  from  work  in 
their  own  Mission,  are  allowed  to  work  for  a 
Ktnited  period  on  another  ;  but  they  are  on  no 
account  permitted  to  remove  entirely.  Kun- 
ning  away  is  pimished  severely,  when  the  de- 
linquent is  caught. 

The  produce  obtained  from  the  ground  cul- 
tivated for  the  state  is  thus  divided ; — One 
half  is  given  to  the  Indians,  esicepting  a  de- 


(luction  ill  liivour  of  the  commandant  of  l\\e 
Mission  ;  and  tlie  remainder  divided  into  five 
shares, — three  for  the  government,  and  the 
otlier  two  for  the  governor-general  and  the 
governors  oi'  districts.  Besides  this,  the  latter 
are  allowed  two  cattle  per  mouth  for  their  con- 
sumption and  the  commandant's. 

The  Mission  of  Alta  Gracia,  tlie  ciiief  of 
these,  ia  justly  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility.  It  is  acknowledged  to  possess  the 
richest  soil  of  the  whole  ;  and  when  cultivated 
yields  larger  crops,  and  of  better  quality,  than 
the  rest.  The  ground  is  particularly  ad^ted 
to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  sugar,  cofiee,  and 
rice,  and  indeed  every  thing  valuable  of  that 
kiuit 

The  scenery  around  presents  to  the  eye  ever)- 
thing  that  is  delightful  in  landscape, — ^hills 
woods,  valleys,  plains,  cultivated  and  unculti- 
vated grounds.  There  is  a  river,  but  the  water 
is  not  seen  from  the  town. 

The  town  is  composed  of  a  church,  the  com- 
mandant's house  and  warehouses,  which  stand 
on  one  side  of  a  square  ;  and,  fronting  them, 
are  the  Indians'  huts,  in  number  eighty-eight, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  space  of  twenty 
feet  in  all  directions.  They  are  in  rows  of 
eleven  in  each,  are  built  of  clay,  with  tiled 
roofs,  and  doors  in  the  centre  before  and  be- 
hind, all  precisely  alike.  As  tlie  roof  projects 
farther  than  the  street,  it  is  supported  by  poles^ 
and  forms  a  kind  of  corridor. 
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Tlie  church  is  the  newest  in  the  Missions, 
and  is  very  prettily  ornamented ;  but  it  was 
not  finiaheil  when  the  Revolution  commenced, 
and  never  having  been  touched  since,  looks 
incomplete.  The  Indians  attend  there  every 
morning  and  evening,  which  is  the  first  and 
last  of  their  duties.  There  is  no  priest,  and 
the  service  consists  of  their  singing  a  few  words 
several  times  over,  the  import  of  which  they 
neither  know  nor  imderstand  :  nothing  Uke 
instruction  is  bestowed  upon  them. 

The  population  consists  of  190  Indians,  all 
in  apparent  good  health,  and  well  dressed ; 
and  in  no  other  Mission  is  there  such  regula- 
rity and  cleanliness  as  in  this.  Judging  from 
its  situation,  the  town  should  be  healthy ;  it 
stands  high,  and  enjoys  almost  constantly  a 
pleasant  breeze. 

The  Rio  Carony,  the  waters  of  which,  of 
an  admirable  clearness,  are  not  well  stocked 
with  Hsh,  is  free  from  shoals  from  the  Villa  de 
Barceloneta,  a  little  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Paragua,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Gun. 
Farther  north,  it  winds  between  innumerable 
islands  and  rocks;  and  the  small  boats  of  the 
Caribbees  alone  venture  to  navigate  amid  these 
Ilaudales,  or  rapids,  of  the  Carony.  Happily 
the  river  is  often  divided  into  several  branches; 
and  consequently  that  can  be  chosen  which, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  waters,  presents 
fewest  whirlpools  and  shoals.    The  great  Salto, 
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cekbtiated  "for  this  {^iMuresque  beauty  of  its 
situation,  is  a  little  above  the  village  of  A^ua^ 
caqtrd;  or  Carony,  tvhich  in  Hutnboldfs  time 
had  a  tK>pulattbfi  of  iseven  hundred  Iiidiahs. 
Hiis  casoade  id  said  to  be  from  fifteen  to  twen-* 
ty  feet  high ;  but  the  bar  does  not  cross  the 
whole  bed  of  the  river,  which  is  more  than 
three  hundred  feet  broad.  When  the  pecula- 
tion id  more  extended  toward  the  eaM»  it  will 
avail  Itself  of  the  course  of  th^  small  rivefs 
Imataca  and  Aquire,  the  navigation  of  which 
is  pJretty  free  from  danger.  The  monks,  who 
like  to  keep  themselves  isolated,  in  order  to 
withdraw  from  the  eye  of  the  secular  powef, 
have  been  hitherto  unwilling  to  settle  on  the 
bataks  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is,  however,  by  this 
river  only,  or  by  the  Cuyuni  and  tlie  BssequU 
bo,  that  the  Missions  of  Carony  can  expcttt 
their  productions.  The  latter  way  has  not  yet 
been  tried,  though  several  Christian  settle- 
ments* are  formed  on  one  of  the  principal  tri- 
butary streams  of  the  Cuyuni,  the  Rio  Junnu 
rio.t  This  stream  furnishes,  at  the  period  of 
the  great  swellings,  the  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  a  bifurcation.     It  communicates  by  the  Jut- 

*  Guacipati,  Tupuquen,  Angel  de  la  Custodia,  and  Ca- 
ra,  where  Uie  military  post  of  the  frontiers  was  staiioiied 
ia  ISOO,  which  had  been  anciently  placed  at  the  coofla- 
eoce  of  the  Cuyuni  and  the  Curumu. 

t  Rio  Yuarnarc  of  the  English  map,  which  I  have  lust 
quoted. 
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ariciiiina  and  tJie  Aurapa  with  the  Rio  Carooy ; 
80  that  the  land  comprised  between  the  Orj^ 
noco,  the  sea,  the  Ctiyiini,  and  tlic  Caronjtp^d 
becomes  a  real  island.  Formidable  rapids  tiOrfW 
pede  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Cuyiini ;  amj^l 
hence  of  late  an  attempt  hju  been  made  1 
open  a  road  to  the  colony  of  Ksseqiiibo  niuc^'l 
more  to  the  south-e:ist,  in  order  to  fall  in  witi|J 
the  Cuyuiii  much  below  the  moutli  of  the  Ci^l 
rumu. 

The  whole  of  this  southern  territory  is  tn|f  J 
versed  by  hordes  of  independent  Caribbeeap 
the  feeble  remains  of  that  warlike  people  whqd 
were  so  formidable  to  the  missionaries  till  lySftJ 

tand  178^,  at  which  period  the  respectable  BU  J 
irfiop  Gervais  de  Labrid,  canon  of  the  metra*  I 
poUtaa  chapter  of  Lyon,  Father  Lopez,  aud^^ 
lieveral  other  ecclesiastics  perished  by  the  hands 
tof  the  Caribbees.  These  dangers,  too  frequent 
formerly,  exist  no  longer,  either  in  the  Missions 
of  Carony  or  in  those  of  the  Orinoco  j  but  the 
independent  Caribbees  continued  until  the  Re- 
volution, on  Recount  of  their  connexion  with 
the  Dutch  colonists  of  Essequibo,  an  object  of 
mistrust  and  hatred  to  the  government  of 
Guayana.  These  tribes  favour  the  contraband 
trade  along  the  coast,  and  by  the  channels  or 
estuaries  that  join  the  Rio  Barima  to  the  Rio 
Moroca :  they  carry  off  the  cattle  belonging  to 
the  missionaries,  and  excite  the  Indians  recent- 
K  .ly  converted,  anil  living  within  the  sound  of  the 
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^.Ikell,  to  return  to  tbe  forests.    The  free  hordes 
^have  everj-where  a  powerful  interest  in  oppos- 
ing' r  the  progress  of  cultiFation,  and  the  en- 
«<U[)achinent8  of  the  whites.     The  Canbbees 
nAkd  the  Aruacas  procure  fire-arms  at  Essequi- 
>(bo  and  Demerara;  and,  when  the  traffic  of 
iAmerican  slaves  (poitos)  was  most  activct  ad- 
*;venturers .  of  Duteh  origin  took  part  in  these 
/dncursions  on  the  F^uragua,  the  Erevato,  and 
•the  Ventuario.     Men-hunting . took  place  on 
these  banks,  as  heretofore  (and  probably  stiD) 
on  those  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.    In 
tboth  worlds,   Europeans  have  employed  the 
-  <83me  artifices,  and  committed  the  same  atrod- 
«tiies,  to  maintain  a  trade  that  dishonours  hu- 
manity.    The  missionaries  of  the  Carony  and 
ithe  Oinoco  attribute  all  the  evils  they  suffer 
^from  the  independent  Caribbees,  to  the  hatred 
of  their  neighbours,  the  Calvinist  preachers  of 
Essequibo.     Their  works  are  therefore  filled 
'  with  complaints  of  the  secta  diabolica  de  Cal- 
vino  y  de  Lutero,  and  against  the  heretics  of 
Dutch  Guayana,  who  also  think  fit  sometimes 
to  go  on  missions,  and  spread  the  germe  of  so- 
cial life  among  the  savages. 

Of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  those 
countries,  that  which  the  industry  of  the  Cata- 
lonian  Capuchins  has  rendered  the  most  cele- 
brated, is  the  tree  that  furnishes  tbe  cortex 
Angosturas,  which  is  erroneously  designated  by 
>the>  name  of  cinqhona  of  Carony.     This  tree. 


known  at  present  by  the  name  of  bonpUndia 
•trifoliata,  grows  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 

■  leagues  from  the  eastern  bank  of  tlie  Carony, 
at  the  foot  of  tJie  hills  that  surround  the  Mis- 

I -tmons  Capapui,  Upata,  and  Alta  Gracia.     Tlie 

Caribbee  Indians  make  use  of  an  infusion  of 

Khe  bark  of  the  cuspare,  which  they  consider  as 

1  strengthening  remedy.    M.  Bonpiand  disco- 

(vcred  the  same  tree  west  of  Cumana,  in  the 

julf  of  Santa  Fe,  where  it  may  become  one  of 

!he  articles  of  exportation  from  New  Andalusia. 

The  Catalonian  monks  prepare  an  extract  of 

he  cortex  Angostura;,  which  they  send  to  the 

iJBConvents  of  their  province,  and  which  deserves 

rto  be  better  known  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

kilt  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  febrifuge  and  anti- 

ilidysenteric  bark  of  the  bonplandia  wUl  continue 

3  be  employed,  notwithstanding  the  introduc- 

lotion  of  another,  described  by  the  name  of  false 

n.i  .Angostura  bark,  and  often  confounded  with  the 

former.     This  false  Angostura,  or  Angostura 

pseudo  ferruginea,  comes,  it  is  said,  from  the 

-brucea  antidysenterica ;  it  acts  powerfully  on 

I*  the  nerves,  produces  violent  attacks  of  tetanos, 

and  contains,  according  to  the  experiments  of 

^  Pclletier  and  Caventon,  a  peculiar  alkaUnc  sub- 

I.  stance,  analogous  to  morphin  and  strychnin. 

As  the  tree  which  yields  the  real  cortex  An- 
'jgosturae  does  not  grow  in  great  abundance,  it 

■  'is  to  be  wished  that  plantations  of  it   were 

■  formed.    The  Catalonian  monks  are  well  fit- 
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ted  to  spre^  this  kind  of  cultivation: :  they  ace 
more  economical,  industrious,  and  active,  thaa 
the  other  missionaries*    They  have  already  es* 
tablished  tan-yards,  and  cotton  spinning,  in  a 
few  villages  ;*  and,  if  they  sufier  the  Indians 
henceforth  to  enjcry  the  fmit  of  their  labours, 
they  will  find  great  resources  in  the  native  pih 
pulation»    Concentrated  on  a  small  space  of 
land,  these  monks  have  the  consciousness  of 
their  political  importance,  and  have  from  time 
to  time  resisted  the  civil  authority*  and  that  of 
their  bishop.     The  governors  who  resided  sit 
Angostura  struggled  against  them  with  very 
unequal  success,  according  as  the  nnnistsy.of 
Madrid  shewed  a  complaisant  deference  £pi^ 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  or  sought  to  lidijt 
its  power.    In  I768  Don  Manuel  CenturioiEt 
carried  off  tweniy  thousand  head  of  cattie  froift 
the  missionaries,  in  order  to  distribute  them 
among  the  indigent  inhabitants.     This  liberali- 
ty, exerted  in  a  manner  not  very  legal,  produc- 
ed very  serious  consequences.     The  governor 
was  disgraced  on  the  complaint  of  the  Catalo- 
nian  monks,  though  he  had  considerably  ex- 
tended the  territory  of  the  Missions  toward  the 
south,  and  founded  the  Villa  de  Barceloneti^ 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Carony  with  the 
Rio  Paragua,  and  the  Ciudad  de  Guirior,  near 
the  union  of  the  Rio  Paragua  and  the  Paragua- 

^  At  lVIiamo>  Tumeremo,  &c. 


muai.  From  that  period  till  ttie  Revolution, 
the  civil  administration  lias  carefully  avoided 
all  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Capuchins, 
whose  opulence  hag  been  exaggerated,  Uke  that 
of  the  Jesuits  o£  Paraguay. 

The  Missions  of  the  Carony,  by  the  con6gu- 
ration  of  their  soil,*  and  the  mixture  of  savan- 
nahs and  arable  lands,  unite  the  ailvantages  of 
the  llanos  of  Calabozo  and  the  valleys  of 
Aragua,  The  real  wealth  of  this  country  is 
founded  on  tlie  care  of  the  herds,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  colonial  produce.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  here,  as  in  the  fine  and  fertile  pro- 
vince of  Venezuela,  the  inhabitants,  faithful  to 
the  labours  of  the  fields,  would  not  addict  them- 
selves  too  hastily  to  the  research  of  mines.  The 
example  of  Germany  and  Mexico  prove,  no 
doubt,  that  the  working  of  metals  is  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  a  flourishing  state  of  agricul- 
ture  ;  but,  according  to  popular  traditions,  the 
banks  of  the  Carony  lead  to  the  Lake  Dorado, 
and  Palace  of  the  Gilded  Man  ;  t  and  this  lake 
and  this  palace  being  a  local  fable,  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  awaken  remembrances  which 
begin  gradually  to  bo  effacetl.  Humboldt  was 
-  assured,  that  in  I7G0  the  independent  Carib- 


*  It  appears,  that  the  little  Ublc-lands  between  the 
nioutuaiiis  of  Upata,  Cumawu,  and  Tupuquen,  arc  more 
than  one  hunUrctl  and  lirty  loists  above  llie  level  of  ibc 
sea- 

f  El  Dorailo,  that  is,  el  rcj  6  hombrc  doradv. 
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hetis  WeM  tb  Cetto  de  Pajarciiiia,  a  tttoatibda 
to  the  south  of  Vieja  Guayana,  to  submit  th^ 
decomposed  rock  t6  the  action  of  wastung"* 
The  gold  dust  collected  by  this  labour  was  pUC 
into  calabashes  of  crescentia  cujete,  and  sold  to 
the  Dutch  at  Essequibo.  Still  more  recently, 
some  Mexican  miners,  who  abused  the  credu^ 
lity  of  Don  Jose  Avalo,  the  intendant  of  Caracas, 
undertook  a  very  considerable  work  in  the  cea-^ 
tre  of  the  Missions  of  the  Rio  Carony,  near  iht 
town  of  Upata,  in  the  Cerros  del  Potrero,  and 
de  Chirica.  They  declared,  that  the  whole  rock 
was  auriferous:  stamping-mills,  brocaids,  ancl 
smelting  furnaces  were  constructed.  Aftei^ 
having  expended  very  large  sums,  it  was  dii^ 
covered,  that  the  p3rrites  contained  no  trace 
whatever  of  gold.  These  essays  though  fruits 
*  less,  served  to  renew  the  ancient  idea,  **  tiiM 
every  shining  rock  in  Guayana  is  una  madre  del 
oro.'*  Not  contented  with  taking  the  mica 
slate  to  the  furnace,  strata  of  amphibolic  slated 
were  shown  to  Humboldt  near  Angostura,  with* 
out  any  mixture  of  heterogeneous  substances, 
which  had  been  worked  under  the  whimsical 
name  of  black  ore  of  gold,  (oro  negro). 

We  may  here  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  language  of  the  Indians. 

The  construction  of  the  languages  of  Ame- 
rica is  so  opposite  to  that  of  the  languages  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  that  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
thoroughly  examined  every  thing  that  could 
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contribute  to  extend  their  establishineiits,  intr<»> 

Itluced  among  their  neophytes,  instead  of  the 
JE^aiiish,'  some  Indian  tongues,  very  rich,  regiK  I 
^r,  and  extensive,  snch  as  the  Qquichiia  and  [ 
i:^e  Guarani.     They  endeavoured  to  substitute 
these  languages  in  the  stead  of  poorer  idioms^ 
more  barbarous   and  more   irregular  in  tlieit 
syntax.     This  substitution  was  very  easy ;  tha 
Indians  of  the  diflerent  tribes  adopted  it  witll 
docility,    and  tlienceforward   those  Americ 
languages  generalized  became  a  ready  mode  of  I 
GDUimunication  between  the  missionaries  and  { 
tiie  neophytes.    It  would  be  wrong  to  suppos^,  I 
that  the  preference  given  to  the  language  odfi 
the  Incas  over  the  Spanish  had  no  other  aiaK  [ 
than  that  of  isolating  the  Missions,  and  wittk  1 
drawing  them  from  the  influence  of  two  rival  f 
powers,  the  bishops  and  civil  governors.    Th«J 
Jewiita  had  yet  other  motives,  independent  o^  I 
liieir  policy,  for  wishing  to  geuerahze  certain 
Indian    tongues.     They   found   in    these   lan- 
guages a  common  tie  easy  to  establish  between 
the  uumernus  hordes  that  had  remained  sepa- 
rate, hoatUe  to  each  other,  and  kept  asunder  by 
the  diversity  of  idioms;    for  in  uncultivated 
countries,  after  the  lapse  of  several  ages,  dia- 
lects often  assume  the  form,  or  at  least  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  mother-tongues. 

When  it  is  said  that  a  Dane  learns  the  Ger- 
man, and  a  Spaniard  the  Italian  or  the  Latii^ 
.hnn  any  other  language  ^  it  is  at 
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first^thoughU  ih«t  thin  facitt^  resUlte  fhrnf  the 
idtttitity  of  a  great  number  of  roats»  which  are 
cominon  to  all  the  Oenoamc  tongues,  or  to 
%fa06e  of  Latin  Europe ;  it  is  not  conridered, 
that  with  this  resemUance  of  sounds,  there  is 
another,  which  acts  more  powerfully  on  nations 
of  a  common  origin.  Language  is  now  the  re- 
ault*of  an  arbitrary  convention.  The  mechanism 
of  inflections,  the  grammatical  constructions, 
the  possibility  of  inversions,  every  thing  is  de- 
rived from  our  interior,  our  individual  organisa- 
tion. There  is  in  man  an  instinctive  and  re- 
lating principle,  differently  modified  among  na- 
tions not  of  the  same  race.  A  climate  more  <n: 
less  severe,  a  residence  in  the  defiles  of  moun- 
-tains,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  or  different 
habits  of  life,  may  alter  the  pronunciation, 
render  the  identity  of  the  roots  obscure,  and 
multiply  the  number :  but  all  these  causes  do 
not  affect  what  constitutes  the  structure  and 
mechanism  of  languages.  The  influence  of 
climate,  and  of  external  circumstances,  vanishes 
before  that  which  depends  on  the  race,  on  the 
hereditary  and  individual  dispositions  of  men. 
Now,  in  America,  (and  this  result  of  the 
more  modem  researches  is  extremely  impor- 
tant  with  respect  to  the  history  of  our  species), 
from  the  country  of  the  Eskimoes  to  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  again  from  these  torrid 
banks  to  the  frozen  climate  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,    mother-tongues,    entirely  different 
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with'fegard  to  Lbdi  roots,  have,  if  we  mayiuae 
the  expre^oD,  Ihe  sante  phvuognoniy.  Strik- 
ing aualogies  of  gnunmstical  construction  are 
acknowledged,  nut  only  in  the  more  perfect 
languages,  as  lint  of  the  Inc&s  the  Aymitra, 
the  Guarani,  the  Mexican,  ajiJ  the  Cora,  but 
also  in  languages  extremely  rude.  Idioms,  the 
roots  of  which  do  not  resemble  each  other  more 
than  the  roots  of  the  Sclav<miao  and  the  Bis- 
cayan,  have  those  resemblances  of  internal  me- 
chanism which  are  found  in  the  Sanscrit,  the 
Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  German  languages. 
Almost  every-where  in  the  New  World,  we  re- 
cc^nize  a  multiplicity  of  forms  and  tenses*^  in 
the  verb,  an  artificial  industry  to  indicate  bc- 
fore-haDd,  either  by  inflexion  of  Uie  personal 
pconouns,  which  form  the  terminations  of  the 
.verb,  or  by  an  intercalated  suflix,  the  nature 
,and  the  relation  of  its  object  and  its  subject, 
iftod  to  distinguish  whether  the  object  be  ani- 
imate  or  ioanitaate,  of  the  masculine  or   the 

*  Id  the  Greenland  laoguage,  for  example,  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  pronouns  governed  by  [he  verb  pfvcjuce* 
twenly-»e»en  forms  for  every  tense  of  the  indicative  mood. 
It  is  eurprising  lo  find,  among  nationa  now  rooking  in  the 
lowest  degree  of  ci*iUzation,  tlial  want  of  gnuluatiiig  the 
relations  of  time,  thut  superabundance  of  modifications  in- 
trotluced  into  the  verb,  to  ciiaracterize  the  object.  Mn- 
UrpA,  Tie  takes  it  away ;  mattarpet,  thou  takest  it  aivay ; 
niattatpatll,  he  takes  it  away  from  thee;  maltarpogii,  1  late 
■*ay  from  ihec.  And  in  the  preierite  of  the  tome  verb, 
mattara,  he  has  taken  it  away  ;  mallaralit,  he  has  taken  it 
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fiBmimae  gender,  simple  or  in  complex 
Ik  is  on  account  of  this  general  analogy  of 
structure,  it  is  because  American  languages, 
which  have  no  word  in  common  (the  Mexican, 
for  instance,  and  the  Qquichua),  resemble  each 
other  by  their  organization,  and  form  complete 
contrasts  with  the  languages  of  Latin  Europe, 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Missions  familiarize 
themselves  more  easily  with  an  American  idiom 
than  with  that  of  the  mother-country.  In  the 
forests  of  the  Orinoco,  the  rudest  Indians  may 
sometimes  be  heard  to  speak  two  or  three 
tongues.  Savages  of  different  nations  often 
communicate  their  ideas  to  each  other  by  an 
idiom  which  is  not  their  own. 

If  the  system  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  follow- 
ed, languages  which  already  occupy  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  would  have  become  almost 
general.  In  Tierra  Firme,  and  on  the  Orinoco, 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Tamanack  alone  would 
now  be  spoken ;  and  in  the  south  and  south- 
west, the  Qquichua,  the  Guarani,  the  Omagua, 

avray  from  tbec.  This  example  from  the  Greenland  lan- 
guage shews  how  the  governed  and  the  personal  pronouns 
form  one  compound,  in  the  American  languages,  with  the 
radical  of  the  verb.  These  slight  differences  in  the  form 
of  the  verb,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pronouns  go- 
verned by  it,  is  found  in  the  old  world  only  in  the  Biscayan 
and  Congo  languages.  Strange  conformity  in  the  structure 
of  languages  on  spots  so  distant,  and  among  three  races  of 
men  so  different — the  white  Cantabrians,  the  black  Con- 
goes,  and  the  copper-coloured  Americans ! 
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and  the  Araucan.  In  appropriating  to'them- 
selves  these  languages,  the  grammatical  forms 
.of  which  are  very  regular,  and  almost  as  tixed 
m  those  of  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  the  mis- 
sionaries would  place  themselves  in  ntore  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  natives  whom  they 
govern.  The  numberless  difficulties  which 
occur  in  the  system  of  the  Mission  formed  by 
half  3  score  of  nations,  would  disappear  with 
the  confusion  of  idioms.  Those  which  arc 
little  diffused  would  become  dead  languages; 
but  the  Indian,  in  preserving  an  American 
idiom,  would  retain  his  individuality,  his  na- 
tional physiognomy.  Thus  by  peaceable  means 
would  be  effected,  what  those  Incas,  too  highly 
vaunted,  who  gave  the  fi^.^t  example  of  religious 
fanaticism  in  the  New  World,  began  to  esta- 
blish by  force  of  arms. 

How  indeed  can  we  be  surprised  at  the  lit- 
tle progress  made  by  the  Chaymas,  the  Carib- 
bees,  the  Salivas,  or  the  Otoraacs,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Spanish  language,  when  we  recol- 
lect, that  one  white  man,  one  sin^e  mission- 
ary, finds  himself  alone  amidst  five  or  six  hun- 
dred Indians  ?  and  that  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  form  among  them  a  governador,  an  alcalde, 
or  a  fiscal,  who  may  serve  him  as  an  interpre- 
ter ? — If,  in  place  of  the  system  of  the  mission- 
aries, some  other  means  of  civilization  were 
substituted,  we  might  ratlier  say  some  soften- 
ing of  manners,  (for  the  reduced  Indian  has 
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less  barbarous  manners  without  having  acqeiT' 
ed  greater  knowledge)-:— if>  instead  of  keeping 
tlie  whites  at  a  distance,  they  could  be  mingled 
with  the  natives  recently  united  in  villages, 
the  American  idioms  would  soon  be  replaced 
by  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  the  natives 
would  receive  in  those  languages  the  great 
mass  of  new  ideas  which  are  the  fruit  of  civi- 
lization. Then  the  introduction  of  general 
tongues,  such  as  that  of  the  Incas  or  the 
Guarani,  without  doubt  would  become  useless. 
*^  But,  says  Humboldt,  after  having  lived  so 
long  in  the  Missions  of  South  America,  after 
having  viewed  so  closely  the  advantages  and  the 
abuses  of  the  system  of  the  missionaries,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether  it  would  be 
easy  to  abandon,  this  system ;  which  is  very 
capable  of  being  rendered  more  perfect,  and 
affords  preparatory  rnean^  for  another  more 
conformable  to  our  ideas  of  civil  Uberty.  It 
may  be  objected,  that  the  Romans*  succeeded 

*  I  believe  we  must  look  into  the  character  of  the  na- 
tives, and  the  state  of  their  civilization,  and  not  into  the 
structure  of  their  language,  for  the  reason  of  this  rapid  in- 
troduction of  Latin  among  the  Gauls.  The  Celtic  nations 
with  brown  hair,  were  certainly  different  from  the  race  of 
Germannic  nations  with  light  hair :  and  though  the  Druid 
cast  recals  to  our  minds  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Gan- 
ges, this  does  not  demonstrate,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Celts 
belongs,  like  that  of  the  nations  of  Odin,  to  a  branch  of 
the  Indo-pelasgic  languages.  From  analogy  of  structure 
and  of  roots,  the  Latin  ought  to  have  penetrated  more 
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in  rapidly  introducing  their  language  with  their 
sovereignty  into  the  country  of  the  Gauls,  into 
Boeotia,  and  into  the  province  of  Africa  ;  but 
the  natives  of  these  countries  were  not  savages. 
They  inhabited  towns  ;  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  money  ;  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  institutions  which  indicate  a  sufficients 
ly  advanced  state  of  cultivation.  The  allure- 
ment of  commerce,  and  a  long  abode  of  the 
Roman  legions,  had  promoted  an  intercourse 
between  them  and  their  conquerors.  We  see, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
languages  of  the  metropolis  found  obstacles 
almost  innumerable,  wherever  Carthaginian, 
Greek,  or  Roman  colonies,  were  established  on 
coasts  entirely  barbarous.  In  every  age,  and 
in  every  climate,  the  first  impulse  of  the  savage 
is  to  shun  the  civilized  man.*' 

easily  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube  than  into  Gaul ; 
but  an  uncultivated  state,  joined  to  great  moral  inflexi- 
bility, opposed  probably  its  introduction  among  the  Ger- 
mannic  nations. 
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